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FOREWORD 


Prayer is a natural human function 
that should be as spontaneous as breath- 
ing. For any really efficient life, it is 
hardly less a vital necessity than is the 
air itself. Yet for most of us it has 
become a lost art. The restoration of 
this art is the aim of this little manual. 
It will be shown to be a very practical 
art when based on the science of right 
thinking. Clearing the atmosphere from 
all theological confusion on the subject, 
it is hoped that people of all creeds or no 
creed rvill find the book a plain guide to 
the better ordering of everyday life in its 
every department. Prayer is the 
mightiest power in the world, and it is a 
power available to everyone everywhere 
and at all times. For those seeking to 
rise from darkness into light, from weak- 
ness into strength, from poverty into 
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true riches, and from living at a poor 
d5dng rate to fullness and joy of life, it 
is meant to be a simple and practical 
aid. All these better things depend 
upon the right ahgnment of the individual 
with the Infinite will. This alignment is 
the function of right prayer. It is 
important at the start to discriminate 
between right prayer and wrong prayer. 
Many people pray daily, and even pray 
fervently ; few pray aright. Prayer, to 
be effective at aU times, must be right 
prayer. Otherwise, all our aspirations 
and efforts are doomed to failure. But 
nothing is impossible to him who prays 
aright. There is a notion abroad that 
prayer, when not mere superstition, is 
so intricate a process that only the trained 
ecclesiastic can understand its com- 
plexities. In truth, prayer is the simplest 
as well as the greatest thing in the world. 
All great truths are surprisingly simple 
when understood. It is time we pierced 
the theological maze in which this 
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simplicity of true prayer has so long been 
hidden. On every page, this book is a 
challenge to put its instruction to the 
proof, and an invitation to experience 
the joy of true prayer. 

LorrooH, itey, 1933. 



Pray for no gifts, no interventions ; opening the soul to 
the Vndiscerned, take this for the good in prayer : That it 
makes us repost on the unkown with confidence, makes 
us flexible to change, makes us ready for revolutions — 
for life, then ; meet the effluence of the outer truth you join 
with the creative elements giving breath to you, . . and 
FEAR, which plucks the feathers from the wings of the soul 
and sets it naked and shivering in a vault ; and that crust 
of HABIT which is the soul’s tomb ; and CUSTOM, the 
soul’s tyrant ; and PRIDE, our volcano-peak that sinks us 
in a crater — you arc free of them ; you live in the day and for 
the future by this exercise and discipline of the soul’s faith . — 

George Meredith in Beauchamp’s Career. 
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THE PRACTICAL MEANING OF 
PRAYER 

Prayer has a tremendously practical 
side, and tliis is the side of the subject 
to which we here address ourselves. For 
the better understanding of prayer, so 
essential at this time of world-crisis, wo 
must approadi the subject simply and 
directly, discussing it with reverence yet 
without awe. 

YTicn we pray, and pray aright, we 
bring prosperity into concrete and 
tangible manifestation and experience in 
the life of the nation and in the life of 
the individual. The word " prosperity " 
is used in its largest sense — laying hold 
in prayer on the instrumentality of 
greatest efficacy for the accomplishment 
of our purposes, we are prospered in all 

n 
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our ways. We preserve our soul’s 
integrity in vital, clean, and wholesome 
living, gaining that life beside which the 
whole world is but as dust in the balance. 
Blessing and blest, we go steadily for- 
ward m health, strength, and beauty, 
knowing the ever-increasing joy of 
expanding powers and achievement. For 
when we pray aright our prayers are 
answered with mathematical certainty. 

When we do not pray, or do not pray 
aright, we with similar certainty experi- 
ence the manifold woes and miseries, 
sicknesses and diseases, disappointments 
and disasters, losses and suffering, dis- 
honour and death, that make manifest 
in variegated forms the great negation of 
unconsciousness of the presence of God. 
For spiritual integrity — and with spiritual 
integrity true health, wealth, and happi- 
ness — ^this consciousness of the Perfect 
Whole is essential and sufficient. 

Prayer is an integrating process. It 
opens the way for the inflow of the great 
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integrating principle of the Spirit. It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth ; for the 
Spirit alone organizes and maintains 
every living creature in health and 
vigour. " Not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” The 
saying emphasizes the utter futility of 
material force imsustained by faith in 
the substance that makes any real power 
and might possible. 

Every human being is dependent on 
prayer for his very coherence and continu- 
ance as an individual from day to day. The 
same is true of every nation. Without 
right prayer, individual and nation alike 
must disintegrate and decay. 

Like the blood turned from a cleansing 
and vitalizing stream to a corrupting 
current by congestion and poisoning, the 
whole life of the prayerless man or nation 
becomes discordant, and its elements fall 
apart in strife and confusion. 

Unity with the Source of all life, in 
and through prayer, is to the human 
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organism, and to human life in every 
extension of that organism, what the 
molecular vibration of a form is to the 
cohesion of the atoms in that form. It 
cannot be interrupted without loss and 
disease or disorder ; it cannot be 
destroyed without the destruction of the 
organism itself. In the Penitential 
Psalms we may read the frank confessions 
of an illuminated soul to whom was 
brought home sure conviction of what 
Matthew Arnold once described as " the 
intimate connection between moral fault 
and disease."* 

All welfare and progress, spiritual and 
material, for each individual human 
entity, for the nation, for humanity, 
rest absolutely on integrity ; that is, on 
fideUty to the norm of the human type. 
This norm is revealed in its image and 
reflection of the Divine, so pre-eminently 
portrayed in the Archetypal Man. This 
integrity, in turn, we find to consist in a 

* Literature and Dogma. 
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natural and normal equilibrium in the 
adjustment of soul and body, or spiritual 
principle and its material manifestation. 
Disturbance of this equilibrium is simply 
a call for prayer. It is God’s reminder 
of His presence and His love. True 
prayer is simply the individual’s natural 
and intuitive effort to restore the lost 
equilibrium. He consciously or uncon- 
sciously demands what God demands. 

The abnormal, indeed, tends to extin- 
guish itself. It is an offence to Nature, 
as to Truth. Wrong and disease are 
abnormal. To pray, recognizing this 
truth, is to align ourselves with the 
normal trend of things in a law-governed 
universe, to align ourselves with the 
power that is ever making for rightness. 

To use another comparison, we must 
eat food if we would be nomished ; eat 
the right food, in the right way, at the 
right time. Indigestion and malnutrition 
may follow our ignorant misuse of the 
most wholesome food that is eaten 
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unwisely. And the food we do not 
assimilate does not nourish us. It is 
possible to starve in the midst of plenty, 
as it is to grope and stumble with 
unseeing eyes in seas of light. 

Again, we may utihze the power of 
prayer by praying, as we appropriate the 
life-giving properties of the air by 
breathing. The millions of tons of air in 
our atmosphere will help us not a whit 
if we do not breathe it. True prayer, 
of course, is as much implied here as is 
proper breathing. 

One important difference between 
steam and prayer, regarded as power, 
must be borne in mind — ^the power of 
prayer is at all times and everywhere 
accessible to every human being in an 
inexhaustible quantity. Like steam, 
however, prayer requires an engine in 
good working order for the transmutation 
of its idle and static energy into dynamic 
work. Steam held in the boiler does not 
turn a wheel. 
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In this analogy, the " praycr-cnginc " 
is the mind of man. There is a suggestion 
of tliis truth in the derided praycr-wlicel 
of the Tliibctans. We Europeans and 
Americans of toKiay, not less fli.an (lie 
Thibetans, need to remind ourselves that 
prayer is more than any form of words, 
more even than any isolated act or 
utterance. It is a mtr.lal aliiltiie. It is 
(he mental attitude in which a right spirit 
is renewed in man by the right direction 
of the thoughts of the heart. In the man 
whose spiritual consciousness is highly 
developed, as in our great Exemplar and 
in his faithful follower, St. Frands of 
Assisi, this altitude comes to be estab- 
lished as the normal and constant 
attitude. This is prayer wUhoiit ccasittg. 

Balzac makes his " Louis Lambert " 
experience and describe prayer as " a 
plane of being and of consciousness " in 
an order all its orvn. If we would let the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus be in us, 
lifting up our broken, distorted, and 
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restless lives into His peace, and renewing 
our bodies in the likeness of His glorious 
body evidencing His perfect life, we 
should live on the prayer plane. No 
longer content with sporadic prayer, or 
even with “ regular ” prayer, or prayer 
on special occasions, we should now 
press steadily forward to the attainment 
of this prayer plane of consciousness, as 
the goal of our high calling in God. 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide in the shadow 
of the Almighty.’’ One makes his per- 
manent dwelling-place and his true and 
eternal home in the inner and secret place 
of the highest reaches of the Divine Mind 
in prayer, and only in prayer — ^the prayer 

of a wholly surrendered and consecrated 
hfe. 

There were many souls tried in the 
read crucible of war, souls who knew 
by actual experience that from such 
entire commitment to God there issued 
the actual and Hteral fulfilment of the 
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promise! of Uie nincty-fliird I’ftilm. 
Dwelling in " the ssscrct pbc<“,” a man 
ahtJrs impregnable to all the as'atiUs of 
the adversary, safe from the shell or 
bullet that fliclh by night and from the 
pestilence that stalkclh at noonday. He 
is sheltered and guarded from svounds 
and disease, guided, upheld, inspired, 
encourageri, frcerl from fear and filled 
with the confidence of the invindlitc 
soul. Over and over again, certain of 
our soldiers at the front p.asscd sc-athless 
through storms of shot and shell, and 
escaped or were delivered from infectious 
diseases, when their fellows fell on their 
right hand and on their left. Tlicy knew 
tliat no li.irm could come nigh their 
fleshly dwellings, nor menace the homes 
of their loved ones. And these were 
among the men ever ready to suffer and 
die for others. Sjunpathclic and com- 
passionate, they took to themselves no 
foolish credit for superior virtue ; they 
made no claim to special favour in Uie 
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matter of beneficent protection from on 
high. They remembered that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but they also knew 
that law reigns in God’s divinely ordered 
world. 

No true man is satisfied that a 
thousand should fall on his right hand 
and ten thousand on his left.” The 
phraseology of the psalm is meant to 
emphasize the ceHainty of the working 
of the law of prayer. 

The removal of the disease from which 
I suffer, the supply of my personal needs, 
the healing of a friend or his protection 
from danger, the success of the cause 
that claims my S57inpathy and allegiance 

any personal and temporal good — ^may 
be fit subject for prayer. Emerson tells 
us that prayer for a personal benefit is 
selfish and a mockery of God, but this 
depends on the mental attitude in prayer. 
First we creep and then we walk. Under 
every petition for a personal good there 
lies, however it may be overlaid with 
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the doudcd scnsc-consdousness. a deeper 
consciousness, wind* tdls us that what- 
ever is of concern to the petitioner is 
also of concern to mankind, and to tlie 
Supreme and Immanent Soul of the 
Universe. Tlic individual who, in all 
sincerity and simplidty, brings his hopes 
and fears to God, as a diild to his mother, 
is always praying better than he knows. 

Sooner or later the fracUu of prayer 
leads to that higher understanding in 
which we come to know that the good 
we pray for is all the more ours when 
our prayer is not merely for personal 
relief from pain or pos’crty, but for the 
surcease of pain and poverty in all the 
earth. Practice makes perfect the under- 
standing. Wliat we really desire, regard- 
less of tlie form of our prayer, is the 
highest good of the whole human family ; 
the reign of peace and righteousness, 
with its health, beauty, and opulence, 
over all the earth. 

If we would be " Instant in prayer ” 
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and Pray without ceasing '' we will 
make this affirmation the basis of all 
our thinking : 

" There is but One Presence, One 
Substance, One Intelligence, One Life. 
And I am one with God Omnipotent, 
The God who is ONE God and the 
only God is in and all about all things 
everywhere at every moment of time. 

" And this God is GOOD. 

No evil, therefore, can befall me ! ” 

With this truth in mind, every thought 
is brought into captivity, i.e., into right 
relation with it. One dwells constantly 
in the consciousness of the Omnipresent 
Divine Love and Wisdom, by which all 
things are ordered. The hmitations of 
the merely personal, incomplete, and 
confused material consciousness fall away. 

An exceUent practice is to Hft up the 
heart to God in thankfulness for light and 
life each morning on awaking. While 
bathing, it should occur to one to ask 
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God to wash clean the inner man— the 
heart and the mind. In exercising, it is 
helpful to remember to breatlie in the 
breath of life and to breathe out love to 
every living creature, sending tire divine 
vitality to every part and organ of tire 
body. When you lift a glass of water 
to the lips, bless it as water of life. At 
the table, begin by blessing the food as 
bread of life and gift of the Divine Love. 
Finish every meal with a silent moment 
of thanksgiving to the Giver of All Good 
Gilts. Go about tire work or the pl.iy of 
thedayin serene awareness that it is God’s 
work or play. Then shall you do what- 
ever you do for the joy that is in you. 

As soon as wo arc with God in laith and in 
love, wo aro in prayer.— Fcnclon. 


Co 
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the psychology of prayer 


Prayer is a mental operation, an ex- 
ercise of the power of thought. It is a 
mental attitude, the attitude in which 
we seek to restore lost equilibrium by 
den5dng the undesirable and affirming 
the desirable. Its process is that of 
auto-suggestion. Mr. C. Harry Brooks 
gives us* a formulation of the basic law 
of auto-suggestion that we shaU find 
useful as we go on : 


Every idea which enters the con- 
f scious^ mind, if it is accepted by the un- 
\ conscious, is transformed by it into a 
reality, and forms henceforth a permanent 
element in our life.” 


Professor Badouine gives us 
definition of auto-suggestion ^xxo 

EmihCo^ ^^(o-suggestion by the Method of 

^mus Qoui (London, 1922 ; George AUen & Unwin, Ltd.). 


a terse 
in the 
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phrase : " Auto-suggestion is the realira- 
lion of an idea in thesubconsdousmind."’ 
As a man tiiinhclh in his licart, so is he. 
Tile scriptural saying lias pointed bearing 
on any attempt to understand the law 
of prayer. We are sick or well, poor or 
ricli, we.ik or strong, successful or 
failing, attractive or unattractive, happy 
or unhappy, as we think in our hearts. 
Tlic thoughts we tliink determine our 
mental st.atcs, and our mental states 
determine not only our sentiments and 
emotions, but also the bodily conditions. 
Only in a sccondarj’ sense arc these 
mental and plij-sical cliangcs produced 
by our voluntary and conscious thinking ; 
they arc determined immediately by the 
unconscious or subconsdous mind. That 
is why they often come to us with a 
shock of surprise. We are constantly 
realizing in conditions of mind, body, 
and estate the logical results of the 

ani A¥t 9 <uit$iU 9 n, hy Ot&tles 
ZUdotsIoe. TnoilAted from the i reoeh br Eden end 
C«der Paol (Londoo. 1923 ; George Allen & Unwin. Ltd.). 
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subconscious ideation that has been ac- 
cumulating perhaps for many years ; of 
fears, worries, prejudices, arid propen- 
sities, or of the more wholesome and 
constructive suggestions of health, 
courage, confidence, and serenity, im- 
planted either through the spontaneous 
suggestion which takes place independ- 
ently of our will and choice in impres- 
sions gathered from what we see and 
hear or read, or by induced, auto-sugges- 
tion, in which we first consciously select 
the ideas we want to realize, and then 
purposely impress them on the sub- 
conscious mind. 

It is through this intelligent utilization 
of the subconscious mind in prayer that 
we can be what we really want to be. 
And we always may be what we might 
have been. Between the conscious and 
the subconscious minds there is constant 
interaction. If we fill our conscious 
minds day after day with ideas of health, 
power, joy, goodness, efficiency, and the 
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!ovc to all manland that is sure to be 
reflected back to us by the love of all, 
tliesc ideas will in due time become 
actual in outer manifestation, as in inner 
reality. Tlirougb such prayer we may- 
lift ourselves from sickness info he.aitii 
and from wc.akness info strength ; as 
from poverty to opulence, rising indeed 
to a new plane of being in which we will 
enjoy life and life ever more abund.ant. 

As lus been said, the great end .and 
aim of prayer Is to align the indi\adu.al 
consciousness witli the Infinite : in 
evangelical phrase, to " get right with 
God." The rc.al self, the spiritual man, 
is always one with God, and can have no 
will but God's will. Moreover, this real 
man knows that it is God's good will and 
pleasure to give to man whatever tilings 
he has need of. and to have him c.xpress 
wholeness and soundness of bodily 
states, and freedom from mental anxiety 
in divine serenity- under all circumstances. 
These are liis inheritance as son of God 
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and as a natural and normal human 
being. 

Such realization of normality waits 
simply on clear realization of these 
truths and their faithful and steady 
affirmation. Such affirmation truly 
answers to Emerson’s definition of prayer 
as “ the joyful soliloquy of a beholding 
soul.” It banishes the forgetfulness of 
” that imperial palace whence we came ” 
that we have allowed to overlay con- 
sciousness of our true natures, and again, 
as in our infancy, ” heaven is all about 
us.” Our sins and our diseases are gently 
put away as mere passing shadows ; 
clouds obscuring the sun for the time 
being, but having no real permanency. 
The Coue affirmation is an excellent one 
in the first stages of this revival of the 
real man and his enthronement in con- 
sciousness : “ Every day, in every way, I, 
am getting better and better ! ” The 
inherent and eternal perfection of man 
in essence — of the God in him — ^is surely 
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ample basis for Uic affirmation and mani- 
festation in thought, word, and deed of 
his ever better and better expression of 
that perfection in his outward condi- 
tions. 

Wiat is this positive and constructive 
assertion of truth but Vrayck in a very 
large sense? Pious people sometimes 
speak of healing by the Coud method as 
" unspiritual." Tliey seem to think that 
being spiritual means some formal in- 
voeation of the deity, some series of 
genuflections and the observances of rites 
and ceremonies ; a ciying of " Lord, 
Lord 1 " Do not such ideas indicate an 
over-emphasis on the letter to the over- 
looking of the spirit of true prayer ? It 
is all right for those who feel they need 
such forms as helps to the attitude of 
devotion ; even tlie forms of crucifixes 
and statues of the Virgin and the saints, 
sacraments, litanies, liturgies, and 
" relics.” But Jesus and the immediate 
disciples of Christ do not seem to have 
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needed these accessories, and surely pro- 
gress in our age lies in the direction of a 
return to the simplicity of primitive 
Christianity — of a getting rid of sur- 
plusage and a worshipping of the Father 
in spirit and in truth. It is difficult to 
conceive of the Father of us all and the 
Creator of the universe — ^the " one tre- 
mendous whole ” of which all are parts — 
as drawing hard and fast distinctions 
between sacred and secular. God is 
goodness absolute, and to be worshipped 
in the spirit of wholeness, not brokenness. 

In Him we live and move and have our 
being." 

“ Emile Cou4's distinctive contribution 
to modem psychology is embodied in the 
phrase : 

\ 

" In the conflict between the will and 
the imagination, the force of the imagina- 
tion is in direct ratio to the square of the 
will, and the imagination invariably 
gains the day” 
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Here we have simply a modem (rans- 
position of Uie scriptural line ; " Not by 
might nor by power, but by My spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." It has beim 
shown, moreover, that there is a " law 
of reversed effort," in accordance with 
wiiich the more we try to be or to do that 
which we think we cannot be or do, the 
more surely sh.all we fail to be or to do 
that thing. Effort of the will simply 
intensifies the power of the thought with 
which the will comes into conflict. The 
more we try to stop cougliing when we 
cherish, even subconsdously, the thought 
that we cannot stop coughing, the harder 
we cough. So with Insomnia .and many 
other familiar experiences. 

These verified facts concerning the way 
in which our subconscious mind works 
shed a flood of light on the right attitude 
in prayer. In particular, they reveal why 
Faith is so essential in prayer if we are 
not to experience the law of reversed 
effort, and find out, avith Job of old, that 
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” the thing which I feared is come upon 
me. 

But suppose one has no faith ? it may 
be asked. The obvious course in that 
case is to pray for faith, to pray that one’s 
faith may be increased and strengthened. 
Grasping as at a straw the even dim 
possibility that faith may be attained, 
as thousands of people now have faith 
and many of them at one time had none, 
we can quietly go apart, and, having 
prepared to pray by relaxation of all 
tension of mind and body, suggest the 
following to the subconscious mind : 

Perfect love casteth out all fear; 
perfect love now fills all my being, 
casting out all fear and impressions of 
fear. I believe, 0 Lord of Heaven and 
Earth ; help thou mine unbelief. I am 
filled with the faith of the true man, 
the faith that has in all history made 
heroes and saints more than conquerors 
through the faith that . strengthened 
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them. I shall hecomc more and more 
sensible every day and every moment 
of the reality of faith!’ 

Of course, you must desire to have 
faith. You seem to have no faith (and 
act accordingly) because you think you 
have no faith ; think ” I have faith,” and 
keep on thinking and telling younelf 
that you have faith and you soon will have 
faith. There must be no tension in this 
process of auto-suggestion, no effort or 
strain ; simply the same quiet and re- 
peated assurance of yourself that you 
have that which you desire that you 
would address to a hurt or fretted child : 
" You are all right, my boy ; don't be 
frightened. It’s really nothing, this hurt, 
and it will soon go away." 

Prayer is always answered. We would 
be greatly helped from the start if we 
unfalteringly believed this, truth — ^be- 
lieving regardless of seeming lack or 
failure at the moment. Praying \vith 
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that fullness of faith that causes one to 
pray as already having received that 
for which we pray/" we shall know that 
the prayer itself is its own answer and 
that the Father giveth to us even before 
we ask. This may seem a counsel of 
perfection difficult of acceptance. Then 
at least let our faith be that of the pro- 
spector, encouraged by the least glint of 
gold in an outcropping of quartz to 
believe that further exploration of the 
ore-vein is likely to reveal a richer con- 
tent. Let us have the faith of the 
scientist, willing to experiment in the 
hope that he will by experiment at last 
come upon the chemical combination he 
seeks, or the mechanical process to be 
discovered. Let us have the sort of 
faith that animated Livingstone and 
Stanley seeking the source of the Nile, 
of Watts searching for a method of 
appl3dng the force of steam, or of Edison 
in pushing fomard in constantly ex- 
panding degree man’s mastery and 
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application of dectrical power. " Ask 
and ye shall receive,” " Seek and ye shall 
find," are sayings of the Master that 
suggest tremendous possibilities to those 
willing to co-operate with the law. And 
with faith all things are possible. 

Then how shall we regard the seeming 
failure of some prayers — many prayers ? 

Such seeming failure may be explained 
in several ways. One may have had no 
faith, or the " little faith " that set 
narrow bounds and limits to the possi- 
bilities of prayer, and failed to pray for 
faith. In that case, one has really not 
prayed at all. Knowing that we already 
have that for which we ask, we shall 
realize that, in essence and substance, the 
good for which we pray is actually ours 
now and always. Continuing in recog- 
nition of this truth, we will calmly and 
confidently, in a state of livdy expect- 
ancy, wait for its manifestation in visible 
form. The prayer of faith is efficacious. 

Or it may be that we fail to recognize 
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the form in which our prayer has been 
answered. From the standpoint of 
Divine Love, a prayer sometimes may 
be more surely answered by frustration 
than by fulfilment of the desire of the 
moment, with which in our ignorance 
we may have associated it.' We some- 
times blind ourselves to the larger good 
that is really the deeper desire of the 
heart, and that is actually ours now. 
We do this by seeking a distant good, or 
by mental dependence upon some petty 
evidence of a lesser good, which evidence 
we may think lacking. The man who 
freely and gladly co-operates with the 
God within him in the working out of 
the divine purpose is invincible, and can 
lack nothing. Every demand made in 
this spirit is met by sure supply. 

Does this mean that an outside power 
weighs and balances our demands, grant- 
ing what seems good and wise to superior 
wisdom and refusing what He deems to 
be not good for us? 
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Not at all. There is no " outside 
power," no power but the One power. 
The law of prayer works with the same 
sdentific certitude as does the law of 
gravitation, or the law of action and 
reaction. There is no place in it for whim 
or caprice, favour or disfavour. God is 
no respecter of persons, for God is all, 
and the Eternal Power that maketh for 
rightness is sttri in the large and the long 
run, wliich alone counts. What we ask 
aright we receive ; what we seek aright 
we find ; when we knock aright it 
is opened unto us, unerringly and 
inevitably. 

Again, seeming failure of answer to 
prayer may be due to the fact that we 
have addressed our prayer to a far-off 
God The state of mind expressed in 
such prayer creates a distance and a 
separation between the petitioner and 
God, a separation that has no place in 
reality. SappUcatory prayer to a God 
conceived of as one who has predestined 
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most of His children to eternal torment, 
or as the author of wars and pestilences, 
wrath and misery, disease and destruc- 
tion, can hardly be expected to bring 
answer in grace and blessing, wholeness 
and happiness, peace and joy. Yet, 
again, prayer to a God whose purposes 
are regarded as inscrutable imply a 
sense of uncertainty in the petitioner. 
Such uncertainty is destructive to the 
faith that is ever the essence of true 
prayer. 

We learn by our mistakes. If all 
prayer were answered regardless of the 
mind and spirit back of the pra5dng, 
the Great War would not have gone on 
for fifty-one months of a cumulative 
human slaughter and horror of which 
brutes and savages would be ashamed. 
There was, to be sure, no lack of earnest- 
ness and sincerity in the praying of the 
peoples of the Allied nations on the one 
side, nor of the Germanic peoples on the 
other. Each petitioned for victory for its 
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own amues and fleets, and the consequent 
defeat of the other side. Does it not 
seem as if the very counter-currents of 
force thus projected, each cross-circuiting 
the other, had prolonged the fratricidal 
slaughter ? ■ 

But the need for right prayer is now 
greater than ever. We shall need all the 
help that right prayer means for the 
bloodless and happy establishment on 
the earth of the new order. We shall 
need it for the building of the new and 
better world that is to bo a secure and 
happy abiding place — a world in which 
those who build shall inhabit, and those 

1 It is faUy reee^ized that thero were firm and ardent 
bebevers in the power of prayer among the AlUed leaders. 
Mr. Oxesbam qaotes a friend of Marshal Foch, to whom 
he said : *' We shall be saved by prayer, and it will not 
be the first time in this deadly stm^le '* Foch U well 
known to be a devout Catholic Nor is It a secret that 
Sir W. Robertson. Sir Donglas Haig. Admirals Jellicoe 
and Beatty, and General Pershing held firmly to tielief in 
mayer It is related that Lord Roberts was sitting with 
Earl Kitchener in September, 1914, when the telegram 
arrived announcing that the Germans who had been 
triumphantly sweeping on to Paris suddenly swerved and < 
began a retreat Lord Roberts exclaimed with conviction* 

" OoJy God AJmSghty could bavfi dose this! " "Some- 
body must have wen praying," answered Lord Kitchener 
quietly. 

Po 
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who feed and clothe the \vorld shall not 
go hungry or in rags. 

If we are candid with ourselves we 
shall not be afraid boldly to face the 
lesson of our faUure and learn this 
lesson. Wdiy is it that what is commonly 
called " prayer ” failed us in the greatest 
crisis in the life of our race ? We passed 
through that frightful upheaval of months 
of slaughter and destruction, devastating 
half of Europe and dooming millions of 
our fellow men to death, crippling, or 
mutilation. Wliy ? 

Simply because all wyo7ig prayer is 
doomed to failure. Right prayer can 
never fail. 

The prayer that was so futile to stem 
the tide of war was wrong prayer. It 
was futile for the same reason that much 
individual " prayer " for the overcoming 
of disease is so often futile. That is to 
say, it failed because we did not pray 
aright. 

When a man awakes to the fact that 
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he has been blindly and foolishly follow- 
ing the wrong road he is well on his way to 
the right road. Common sense tells 
him he must right-about-face 1 The soul 
that has wandered in the direction of 
hell is impelled by the suffering consequent 
on this mistake to " repent,” which 
means to change the direction of the 
mind. With this change of mind — and 
of heart — man knows the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. He turns liis face 
and his whole endeavour towards his 
true goal. And then, and tlicn only, he 
reaches it unerringly. 

We have had theological treatises on 
prayer by the score. Countless bom- 
bardments of the throne of grace by 
fruitless " prayer " have, in many 
instances, been bravely led by learned 
theologians and eminent ecclesiastics. 
Popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
priests, parsons and preachers — all our 
official religious guides and leaders — ^have 
given the word of command to the praying 
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bands, with much the same result as was 
experienced by the obedient regiments led 
time after time during the South African 
war — ^strictly in accordance mth the time- 
honoured traditions of the British Army 
— ^into the frontal attacks which exposed 
them fruitlessly to the fire of the en- 
trenched Boers. That was magnificent, but 
it was not war, in the Napoleonic phrase. 
So in the more recent war the preachers 
and their prayers may have been impres- 
sive, but they certainly were not effective. 

Yet the world does move, and the 
power that makes for rightness always 
works when rightly understood and 
applied. When misunderstood and 
wrongly applied, we are likely to experi- 
ence what M. Cou<S calls the law of 
reversed effort. On the psychological 
side, the law of prayer is clearly stated in 
these words of Professor William James : 

“ Whatever one desires sincerely, 
earnestly, patiently, and persistently, 
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(hat he is sure to attain, provided he 
does not at the same time cherish, 
consciously or subconsciously some- 
other and incompatible desire." ' 

We get what we want when we really 
want it in our hearts ; when we want it 
enough to work for it — to pay the 
price. The fool is answered according 
to his folly, the knave according to 
his knavery, the good man according 
to Ills goodness. As Hugh Pentecost 
used to say, " We get what is coming 
to us, even when we ' get it in the 
neck.’ " 

We are what we are to-day ; we love 
what we love, hate what we hate, admire 
what we admire, fear what we fear, have 
and enjoy what we have, lack and 
deplore what we lack — all because of 
what we have consciously or uncon- 
sciously prayed for in past thought, 
utterance, and action. And that means 

1 Talks to Ttaehers ch Psychology (Boiton, 1898). 
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we shall he what we from now on truly 
pray to be, and have what we truly pray 
to have. Whatever the wrong ideas 
that have been implanted in our minds 
heretofore by wrong suggestion (and 
there reahzed themselves in accordance 
with the law of the subsconcious mind) 
we may now and henceforth cancel and 
cast out by Ming our minds with right 
suggestions. Let us, then, day by day 
M our minds with thoughts of love, the 
best thing in the world and the thing 
that lasts longest ; with courage, with 
confidence, with thoughts of beauty and 
serenity. As Emerson says, "" Let us 
be as courteous to a man as we are to a 
picture when we give it the benefit of the 
best fight.” Resisting every foolish im- 
pulse to speak unkindly of, or to act 
hurtfully towards, any human creature, 
let us be still : ” Be still and know that 
I am God.” If one would be at one with 
infinite goodness, beauty, joy, one must 
regard every other human being in his 
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essential nature as not less one svith 
God than oneself. Let us realize that 
in vciy truth All Are One, and that all 
things work together for good to tliosc 
who make tliis realization their very o\ra. 
God is not mocked. We gather grapes 
from grape-vines and not from thorns ; 
figs from fig-trees and not from thistles. 
Give to the world the best we have and 
the world's best is sure to come back to 
us. We shall have peace reigning in the 
world, and reigning in our own licarts, 
when we pray with reverence and without 
fear; pray with thought fixed on co- 
operation with the divine and universal, 
so setting at naught all mortal mis- 
understanding, based on sense of separ- 
ateness : rvith thought fixed on the 
enthronement in human consciousness of 
Understanding based on recognition of 
the Oneness and solidarity through all 
time and space of the One Life and One 
Mind. A recent autlior, in a delightful 
as well as impressive exposition of the 
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philosophy of true at-one-ment,* gives 
us this excellent definition of prayer : 
“ Efficacious prayer might be termed 
auto-suggestion of transcendent truth 
(transcendent because it transcends 
merely mortal experience), suggesting to 
oneself without ceasing the transcendent 
truth that the mortal misunderstanding 
(which purports to constitute the mortal 
selfhood) and the beam which purports 
to be in every mortal eye are neither 
here, there, nor an5where. For they are 
eternally and infinitely negatived, nulH- 
fied, and set at naught — crossed out — 
by the all-mighty Verity.” And the 
same author, further along, tells us : 
” In our prayers we know that the 
battle and the building are not ours ; we 
seek rest in the Power-Presence that is 
with us alway ; in our human practice 
we sally forth with set jaw and clenched 
fist to battle and to build.” 

,, 1 for tho Genuine, by a Votary of the Spirit of 

this Quest (London, 1922 : Routledge). 
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Even so, we shall carry into the human 
battling and building something of the 
strength of the Eternal Power-Presence, 
and, it may be, so come in time to realize 
that the way of quietness and confidence, 
the way tliat lets the Ijjrd do the building, 
is the better as well as the easier way. 
" Unless the Lord build the house, vain 
are the labours of those that build it." 

“ n you do not wish for His Kingdom, don’t 
pray for it. Bat if yon do, you most do more 
than pray lor it ; you most wort for It.” — 

P riHlrin. 
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THE LAW OF PRAYER 

It is plain that there is a right and a 
wrong way to pray, ix., that there is 
a law of prayer as there is a law of gravity, 
and that the right way in prayer is the 
way in accordance with that law. If we 
would be saved from suffering and de- 
struction, from sorrow and loss, we shall 
seek to know that law, as an engineer 
knows steam and his engine before 
presuming to open the throttle and move 
the levers. We shall pray, first of aU, 
with good Meister Eckhart, for grace 
to know the way and for strength to 
walk in it."’ Like the publican we shall 
pray ; " Lord, I believe ; help Thou 
mine unbeHef." 

It is now more than twenty years since 
Archdeacon Farrar suggested in a sermon 

54 
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in Westininster Abbey, that there might 
be what Professor Drummond termed a 
natural law in the spiritual world, a 
law governing prayer and its efficacy ; 

“ a scientific process ’’ by which the 
devout and earnest aspiration Godward, 
proceeding from that centre of energy 
existing in each individual, might go out 
from him as does the Hertzian wave from 
a generator in a wireless apparatus, 
vibrating through the all-enfolding and 
all-permeating ether. Each vibration in 
the finer ethers. Archdeacon Farrar con- 
ceived, might exert an influence on the 
minds of other men in receptive mood, 
and even on outer nature itself that 
would produce a reciprocal response in the 
materialization of the boon for which one 
prayed. 

It is well known that the Zulu witch- 
doctors and the Zuni medicine-men 
unfailingly produce rain when they 
"make medicine" or pray for it. Pos- 
sibly a theologian might learn much about 
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the power of prayer and how to wield it by 
living a year with a Zulu witch-doctor. 
Archdeacon Farrar pointed out that such 
an explanation of answered prayer as he 
suggested would be in accordance with 
the tested and proved physical laws by 
which action and reaction are equal, 
demand creating supply and function 
fashioning structure in ah plant and 
animal life, as in the development of 
art-forms, machinery, and mechanical 
processes. 

At the time this suggestion was re- 
garded as radical, or worse. It certainly 
marked a bold departure from the long- 
accepted, yet always questioned, theory 
of prayer as a means of influencing 
Almighty God (who is no respecter of 
persons) to graciously go out of His way 
to do something which He otherwise 
would not do, and something, perhaps, 
in contravention of what thousands of 
other people looked to Him to do, in 
order to confer a personal favour on the 
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pirtlculAr pctUionor. Archd«icon Tar- 
rar> suggestion, morcom, indicated the 
bt^nnings of a rinccrc cndcaMSur (since 
patiently and reverently pursued wth 
encouraging results) to bring the uholc 
subject of pra>-cr and the ansaver to 
prayer into the realm of tlic natural and 
the comprehensible, and out of the realm 
of the supernatural and the superstitious. 
To^ay tlic suggestion w rtcciiing the 
attention it merits among thinling men, 
lay and clerical, in and out of the 
churches. 

The coneepUon of Deity deelantig Ilis 
mil in the reign of immiilahle and uniiersat 
lair, and of a trorld diunety and exactly 
ordered, rather than driien by xchim 
and caprice, rs no longer regarded as 
irreverent / 

It has become axiomatic, in our veri- 
fied knowledge of the influence of mind 
upon mind, and of mind upon matter, 
that, in tlic words of William James 
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quoted in the previous chapter, ” any- 
thing which a person desired and demand- 
ed confidently, expectantly, patiently, 
and persistently, he was sure to attain — 
provided he did not at the same time enter- 
tain other and incompatible desires^ 
This conclusion obviously accords with 
Christ’s own statement of the psycho- 
logical law of prayer : “ If ye have faith 
even as a mustard seed, ye shall be able 
to move mountains, and nothing shall be 
impossible to you.”» And again, ‘'AU 
things whatsoever ye desire, when ye 
pray, and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them.’ * 
The proviso at the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor James’s statement should explain to 
many of us why our prayers have not 
been answered. How often we pray for 
one thing while more or less consciously 
holding on to, or desiring, another and 
incompatible thing ! We would eat our 
cake and have it. Like the Israelites-, 


1 Matt, xvii, ao. 


2 Mark xi. 24 . 
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we think to go fonvard to the promised 
land ol plenty and freedom, but still 
lust after tlic fleshpots of Egj'pt. Like 
Lot’s wife, we turn back towards the 
City of Sin. We must face and march 
and work in the direction ol our prayerful 
aspirations. Jesus makes phun the 
transcendent nature of the foith which is 
essential in the prayer that is efficacious, 
and so is certain of answer. It must be a 
faith so complete that we shall ieiieve 
that we already have the things desired 
even while we pray. And this means that 
wo shall make every prayer a prayer of 
appreciation, of praise and thanksgiving 
to the Giver of all good gifts. " The man 
who knows the law is sure that his wel- 
fare is dear to the heart of Being ; he 
believes that he cannot escape Ids good," 
says Emerson. And, so believing, such a 
man rejoices, and makes his whole life 
a hymn of thankfulness and praise. 

When prayer is thus brought within 
the realm of law our concept of its nature 
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and function is lifted entirely above that 
of the selfish petition for , a personal 
benefit addressed by a slavish supphant 
to an all-powerful despot. It becomes a 
sincere and. earnest endeavour on the part 
of a loving child to align his own desires 
and actions with the will of an all-wise 
and all-loving Father. God needs man’s 
love, as man needs God’s love. In 
prayer this mutual need finds, satisfac- 
tion. 

The comparison of our Heavenly 
Father with a human father (over and 
over emphasized by J esus) is most helpful, 
but it needs expansion ; we realize that 
prayer offers the scientific and natural 
means to the intelligently sought end of 
ahgnment (or shall we say polarization), 
in consciousness of the Human with the 
Divine, the Individual with the Universal, 
the Finite with the Infinite, the Part 
with the Whole. Knowing that the will 
of an Almighty Father in whom is all 
knowledge, and therefore all love, must 
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be expressed in universal and immutable 
laws, i.c. in law that, in tire large and in 
the long run, must prove to bo incrrantly 
just and bejicficcnt, \vc seek in prayer 
simply to bring our finite human lives 
into harmony uith those laws. 

We ask and receive from each other, 
and do not feel it to be any disturbance 
of law and order. Are our relations 
with God any less real? May we not 
think of prayer as a movement of our 
minds in harmony with the nature of 
things; in harmony with law, reason, 
and experience? We arc only the re- 
ceivers. Everything we have, or can 
have, is given to us. The power we call 
our own is itself a continuous gift. This 
must mean that we are related to some 
helping power for us to receive many 
forms of benefit on compliance with 
some conditions. We receive them if we 
comply ; we do not receive them it we do 
not comply. The great and obvious 
condition is that we must apply in the 
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right way, or, as one may say, at the 
right office. 

How shall we set about this harmoniza- 
tion with the law? Plainly, it is a 
matter of mental attitude to be intelli- 
gently and simply chosen and cultivated. 
Let us first seek to understand what is 
the essential attitude of mind here 
indicated. 

“For as rain cometh down and the snow 
from heaven and retumeth not thither, hut 
watereth the earth and maketh it to bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall 
not return to me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.”— Isaiah Iv. 10. 



THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER 


" Thy will be done " is really a prayer lor 
light to see and know that the will of 
God always is done in heaven, the realm 
of reality ; so that wc may range our 
thought and action in accordance with 
this truth. For the most part, the peti- 
tion has been degraded into a mere 
pictistic expression of subnJission, of 
resignation to evil and wrong, suffering 
and disaster. The implication is that it 
is tlie will of the Father of us all that His 
children should be broken and wounded 
and corrupted ; that svrong and evil 
should triumph I Bringing the personal 
will into harmony with that Divine Will 
which ever maketh for rightness — for 
good : for peace on earth and goodwill 
among men, for health and the life more 
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abundant — ^we shall come into true free- 
dom, into that liberty which is ever to be 
found where the Spirit of the Lord is ; 
into the glorious hberty of the Sons of 
God. 

To '' retire into our closet is to turn 
the thought to the inner sanctuary of our 
spiritual consciousness. Turning from 
outer distractions to the inner place of 
quietness and rest, in detachment from 
things, we find the attitude of prayer in 
itself to be a passage from the realm of 
appearances to the realm of reality, its 
peace and harmony. We turn our minds 
-from the confusion of the seen and 
temporal to the clear air of the things 
unseen, which are eternal. 

Thus it is true that genuine 'prayer is in 
itself the answer to prayer. We are 
punished hy our sins, not for our sins ; 
we are rewarded hy our virtues, not for 
them. 

Through prayer we lay hold upon the 
Power not ourselves that maketh for 
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" righteousness,’’ And, in passing, it 
may be suggested that for many of us 
this tenn needs tlic broader interpreta- 
tion that shall free it from association 
with formal and empty pietism and cant. 
We throw ofi the yoke of a dour, vengeful, 
and vindictive celestial executioner. 
There seems to be need to restore this 
splendid word to its original, and its 
ruggedly simple and lovely significance, 
of right action ; the right action evinced 
in aU nature and all life by Lo\t, by 
symmetry, rhytlun, melody, beauty, 
health, joy 1 

Tliis power of God unto salvation 
(" salvation " and health arc synonymous 
in the original Hebrew, as in the Greek) 
does make for the righting of \VTOngs ; of 
svrong conditions, such as greed and 
oppression, vice and crime, ignorance and 
violence, in the body politic, as in the 
individual life This soothing, healing, 
harmonizing, building, trend of the Divine 
Power, everywhere immanent and active 
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in the world we live in, is its normal and 
natural trend, not to be stayed or 
thwarted. Its rightness and goodness are 
known and experienced when we go with 
it. We may ignorantly or perversely 
attempt to interfere with or oppose it ; 
but this at our peril. The law cannot be 
broken ; it is the man who fooHshly 
attempts to break it that is broken. 

Turning to God in prayer, then, may 
be likened to pressing the button or 
pushing the lever that turns on a current 
of electricity. As we all know, the 
electric current may be used to illuminate 
the house, to heat a room, to send mes- 
sages around the world, to move a street- 
car, or to turn the myriad wheels of a 
factory’s machinery. Similarly varied 
may be the use of prayer ; there is, - 
indeed, no limit in kind or quantity to 
the things we may have through prayer, 
or to the needs that may be met and 
the good accomplished. “ What things 
soever ye desire ” are the Master’s words.^ 
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WTialcvcr the need and demand, hero is 
its sure and abundant supply. To him 
that prayclh, bfU'eving, " all tilings shall 
bo possible." 

^ncr or later the soul of man revolts 
against the humiliation of inhabiting 
" the house of a bc.ist," of the suinLsh 
materialism of servitude to mere animal 
lusts and passions. He is "stabbed 
wide awake " to the folly and wrong of 
sclf-e.\ile from his own country and his 
own true place in his Father’s house, 
having been overtaken by repentance — 
that “inevitable penalty of every 
transgression." Tlicn he resumes the 
ancient dignity of his race, clianges the 
direction of his mind, and faces and 
travels homeward. Even while he is 
yet a long way off he finds tlie Father 
coming out to meet him and welcome liim 
to liis home with rejoicing. The parable 
well illustrates the two complementary 
and essential sides of prayer — the God 
side and the man side. God is never far 
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from any one of us. But we may, in 
false consciousness, “ journey into a far 
country,” so creating a seeming but 
unreal separation from God. “ Man 
makes a death that Nature never made.” 
It is not the shining light of God’s face 
that is veiled or dimmed, but our foolish 
finite vision that is darkened. As 
Francis Thompson says: 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 

The eagle plunge to find the air, 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of Thee there ? 

Not where wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars ; 

The drift of pinions would we hearken. 
Beats at our own close-shuttered doors. 

If we pray aright our prayers are 
answered. In this matter, as in all 
hfe, action and reaction are equal. By 
intelligent direction, so many pounds’ 
pressure of steam in the boiler will 
do work equivalent to the lifting of 
so many foot-pounds in the driving 
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«lietl ol tlif oipne, fo prPjMSImp n 
miUvay ttain aver tlic tail'. cmyitiK n 
vt;<d «lirmi|;li Jhe walrr, or movinp the 
wadiincjy in a (acioiy. If there no 
generation of po-aer, no work is done. 
Uninlelligcntly directed, the jiawcrgcner- 
nlcd may eauec ai dr^tniclivc explrwlon, 
or nm to waste. Tills great n.ituml 
law tmd its universal npplit.ation ntc 
clearly enunciated hy the M.astcr in the 
words, " As yc fosv, .‘o shall yc alto 
reap. . . . With ssliat mc.asurc yc rncte, 
it rhall be meted to you again. . . . 
According to your f.aith, to will it lie unto 
you." Wc cannot expect too much if 
we expect only what is rightfully ours. 

0 Ooi, who art Peace cvcrlasliinr, whoso 
chosen reward Is tho eUI oI peace, and who hast 
taushl ni that the peaccniakm are thy chDdren, 
pour thy rweet peace Into our Souls, that crery- 
thtns diseotdanl may utterly vanish, and all 
that makes for peace bo sweet to ns for ever. 
Amen.— Oclaslan, 
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PRAYER AS POLARIZATION 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son has a 
close parallel in the law of polarization 
throughout Nature. And surely it must 
help us to pray aright if we can set the 
whole matter of prayer before our minds 
with something of the certitude and 
definiteness with which we universally 
regard the operation of the counter- 
balancing and compensating forces of 
centrifugal and centripetal attraction, 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the systole 
and diastole of the heart-beat, the inhala- 
tion and the exhalation of the breath. 
Is not an application of this great law 
plainly implied in the Master's injunction : 
“ Ask and it shedl be given you ; seek and 
ye shall find ; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you ” ?* It would seem to 

1 Luke 2d. 9. 

70 
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be suggested, too. in the message of tlie 
Risen Christ through tlic Revdator: 
" Bdiold, I stand at tlic door and knock ; 
if any man htar my voice, and open tlic 
door. I will come in to him. and will sup 
with him, and he with Me.”' Not the 
undergoer, but the ovcrcomer, inherits 
Uic kingdom. As Troward well saja in 
Ids " Edinburgh Lectures,” ” Man has 
too long been looking to God to do for 
him what God can only do through him." 

God could not make Antonio's violins 
Wlbout Antonio. 

Tile poet here gives us a great thouglit, 
and one bearing directly on the subject 
of prayer. Man is not less important to 
God than is God to Man. Stradivarius 
quite realizes that not he, but the Father, 
does the work. The real maker of his 
much-prized masterpiece is God ; but God 
first made Antonio, and used and deve- 
loped Antonio’s hand and brain in 

* Rev. iil. ao. 
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producing the violin. For the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose in the production 
of perfect violins, Antonio must be 
a willing and happy instrument, and 
kept in tune ; be ever his best and truest 
self, with powers unimpaired by neglect 
or abuse. What Antonio does not see, 
perhaps, is that beyond the violin is the 
man — ^the man developed by God in the 
process. AH the achievements of man in 
the arts, sciences, and industries are but 
by-products, so to speak, of the making of 
the man. The perfected man is a neces- 
sity of the perfect God. Man prays and 
fulfils his destiny in response to the God- 
urge in him. 

The good things of the Kingdom pre- 
pared for us before the foundation of the 
world are all ours now. ” Before they 
call I win answer.” All that the Father 
hath is ours in very substance. We 
cannot, in our heart of hearts, desire and 
demand in prayer anything that is not 
already ours; otherwise we would be 
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thieves or paupers. As cliildrcn ol God, 
co-heirs witli Oirist. all things that arc 
proper to us are, by that very fact, oiir 
ourn properly. We need not pray for 
food and shelter, fuel and clothing, nor 
for the elaborated equivalents of these 
" necessaries of life " in books, pictures, 
music, money, houses, lands, friendships, 
employment, strength, and ability. Our 
Father knoweth what need we have of 
" all these things," and giveth before we 
ask. Yet is prayer required for some- 
thing which, while it is much more than 
" all these things,” after which the 
Gentiles seek, really includes them in 
their proper place, quantity, and order. 
Seeking first the establishment of the 
kingdom of God and His rightness in our 
hearts and minds — and so in character 
and conduct — whatever material things 
may be needed to nurture and support or 
to tmbcJiisb and adorn a nseliol and 
beautiful life are aided unto us as the 
minor incidents of the great quest. 
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Possession in itself is not a determining 
proof of property. One may possess 
things that do not belong to one ; and 
one may be for the time being deprived of 
possession, or have failed to assert owner- 
ship, or to take over possession of an 
estate rightfully belonging to one. This 
truth is beautifully illustrated by Mark 
Twain in his charming story. Prince and 
Pauper. Certain it is that what we have 
is always more than what we possess. 
Possessing nothing, hke St. Paul, we may 
have all things. By a natural law, 
powers and possessions gravitate to those 
who make the best use of what they 
have. That, of course, is the lesson of 
the Parable of the Talents. 

With heart and mind polarized to the 
Source of Life, to the Infinite and 
Eternal Principle in which we have our 
being, all outer things fall into the 
natural order and harmony of right 
relationship ; this as inevitably as the 
needle points to the pole and as rivers 
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flow to tJie sea. Sucli pol.irintion is 
simply a m.attcr of intent, interest, and 
direction of mind. 

Clearly enough, the great secret of the 
law of prayer, then, is condensed in the 
golden rule ; " All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them."* 

Bread cast upon the waters returns to 
us after few or many days, but ever in 
the nick of time, and with increase. To 
freely and fully rcceix’c we have only to 
freely and fully give, and in the Ixuieficcnt 
circle we learn that what we receive 
benefits us most when it is generously' 
passed on, and not parsimoniously' 
hoarded. Tlie gift is to the giver most 
of all. Tlie way' to have a friend is to 
beone. Wiat I holdback is my'omi loss, 
and merely intensifies lack. The power 
to receive is ever measured by the power 
to give. Tlie mistake of reversing the 
rule in common practice is accountable 

■ SUttTU, ij. 
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for much penury and parsimony in 
the world. Freest and fullest use is the 
one sure means to true increase. No 
muscle, or faculty, or talent is developed 
save by exercise ; atrophy and paralysis 
follow disuse. 

This law has direct and simple apphca- 
tion for those who would learn how to 
pray. Doing the will of the. Father as 
far as we do know it now, we find that 
knowledge comes with doing, and more 
loiowledge with more doing. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

‘ What will you have ? ’ quoth God. 

‘ Pay the price and take it.' ” Er^.erson 
here indicates the close relation between 
prayer and the law of compensation. 
The phrase is not to be given the com- 
mercial twist his use of the term “ Pay 
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the price” might indicate. He knew, 
as did Lowell, that 

In the Devil’s booth arc all things sold ; 

Eacli ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold. 

Tis only Heaven that is given array; 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

Rightly interpreted, Lowell's thought 
simply makes an effective application of 
Kepler’s third law. Normally, man is 
not a parasite, but a producer, and worth 
his salt : not a helpless slave and pauper, 
but one to whom is divinely given lord- 
ship and dominion. When he awakes to 
his lordship and asserts it, ihhigs will no 
longer be in the saddle and ride mankind. 

Our progress always is from the little 
to the large, from darkness into light, 
through strife to peace, from weakness 
to strength, from chaos to order, from 
discord to harmony, from disease to 
health, from death to lile, from the 
unreal to the real. Carrying forward 
the Kantian proposition that mind and 
Fg 
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matter are simply the two polarized 
aspects of the one thing, we shall, -undis- 
mayed, seize upon the merely outer and 
material aspects of things that threaten 
us with loss and suffering as the occasion 
to apply this law of opposites and 
polarize the material by bringing over 
against it the inner and spiritual aspect. 
So shall we ever conquer hate by love, 
and anger by serenity, and sickness by 
health, and poverty by opulence. 
Remember that it is illogical to conceive 
of completeness as present in a single 
pole. Paul seems to have anticipated 
Kant in a striking passage in which he 
teUs us that “ This corruptible shall put 
on incorruption and this mortality shall 
put on immortahty.” The great law of 
polarization is also clearly imphed in 
Jesus’s teaching that we are forgiven as 
we forgive and not otherwise. In this 
connection some further exposition of the 
law will be given in a subsequent chapter 
dealing with the petition, Forgive us 
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our debts as we forgive our debtors," 
in Oie Lord's Prayer. 

“ Grant ns the grace to rest from all sinful 
deeds and ibongbls, to suircndcr ourselves 
wholly unto thee and keep our souls still before 
Theo like a still lake ; so that Iho beams of thy 
grace may bo mirrored therein, and may kindle 
in our hearts tho glow of faith and loro and 
prayer. Amen.’ ’—A Siitecnlh-CcDlury Prayer. 
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HOW TO PRAY 

The manner of prayer is suggested by a 
clear comprehension of its matter. How 
shall we pray ? In response to the 
request that he teach them how to pray, 
Jesus gave to His immediate disciples — 
and through them to all men — explicit 
instructions as to pra5dng aright and 
effectively. When these instructions are 
generally followed, Christendom will be 
transformed. 

The Great Teacher tells us, first, how 
not to pray. It is well to precede affirma- 
tion of the true and right way by cancel- 
lation or correction of the erroneous 
and the wrong way. This becomes aU 
the more important when the error has 
so long been generally accepted and 
practised that it has become second 
nature.’" 


8o 
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We arc not to pray as tlie Pltarisces 
praj ’ — " to be seen of men,” making 
prayer a pious pose and pretence, con- 
traicted by their actions. " Tlicy 
devour %vidows‘ houses." Nor arc we 
to pray as do the heathen, " who tliink 
to bo heard for their many vain repeti- 
tions." As Montaigne saja : " Verily, 
it scemeth that we make no other use of 
our prayers than of a company of 
gibberish phrases, and as those who 
employ holy, sacred words about witch- 
craft and magical effects ; and that we 
imagine their effects dependeth on the 
contexture, or sound, or succession of 
words. For, our soul being full-fraught 
with concupiscence and all manner of 
ungodly tlioughts, nothing touched nith 
repentance, nor moved with new recon- 
ciliation toward God, we headlong 
present unto Him those heedless words 
which memory affordeth our tongue.”' 

These customary and rvrong methods 

*Es3iys. 
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of prayer, Jesus sliows, are in striking 
contrast with the true method. " But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine 
inner chamber, and, having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee openly." » "Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect,"* 

And again : " And when ye stand 

pra3dng, forgive if ye have aught against 
any." " Pray as already having that for 
' which you pray." * " Ask, and it shall 
be given you ; seek, and ye shah find ; 
knock and it shah be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh, 
^ receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
;and to him that knocketh, it shah be 
'opened."* 

These instructions, and their under- 
lying reasonableness, are simple and 
obvious enough, perhaps. But we have 

* Matt. vi. " Matt. v. ’ Mark xi. 

' * Luke xi. 
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SO long neglected their practical bearings 
that it should be worth wliilo to consider 
tliem definitely. 

Finl ; Prayer is direct communion 
between the indmdual soul and the soul’s 
source in God. " Thou, when llioii 
prayest.” We cannot pray by pro.'cy. 
Every man must work out his own 
salvation, must be his own priest and 
saviour unto God. As Xlolinos puts it : 
" The prayer of faitli is a sincere, sweet, 
and quiet view of divine, eternal truth. 
The soul rests quiet, perceiving and lov- 
ing God ; sweetly rejecting all the 
imaginations that present themselves, 
calming the mind in the divine presence, 
and fixing it only on God." 

Second : Prayer is primarily a private 
and personal function ; one not public 
and collective. “ Enter into thy closet.” 
That is, go into the inner state of tliine 
own consciousness, where alone and in 
the silence you may lift up your heart 
in faith and love, unseen and unheard 
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of others. Jesus on rare occasions, as 
at the raising of Lazarus and in blessing 
and giving thanks at table, prayed in 
public. When the right attitude has 
been previously attained in secret prayer, 
it may sometimes be communicated from 
one to another in public. 

Third : It may be noted that Jesus 
seems to approve of standing as the 
correct attitude in prayer. Among the 
old Hebrews, as among the Greeks and 
the Egyptians and the early Christians, 
the erect attitude was regarded as pre- 
eminently the proper attitude of the 
praying man. And this accords well 
with the whole spirit of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The perpendicular is the confi- 
dent and dignified posture of a loving 
son addressing a loving Father, honouring 
his Father in honouring himself. The 
prostrate or bowed posture is that of a 
supplicating slave, self-deprecatory and 
prone in the dust before an Oriental 
despot. The joined hands, like the 
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manacled hands, originally signified sub- 
jugated helplessness. " Be yc perfect, as 
your Father in heaven is perfect." In 
right praycrtulness of mind, the attitude 
is one of spiritual uplift and uplooh, not 
of prostration and abasement. Yet the 
prone or kneeling attitude may express a 
mood of sincere humility and repentance 
— the subordination of the lower self. 
But when \vc pass from this mood to 
that of loving c.\altation. in losing com- 
munion with God in prayer, we arc raised 
from the dust and stand upright and 
exultant. 

Fourth : We arc to ask in prayer with 
the same certainty of answer and fulfil- 
ment " as if ye already had that for which 
ye ask." In the same connection we arc 
told that our Father "knoweth what 
things we have need of before we ask 
Him.” We have the same suggestion in 
a saying of Mahomet ; " God saith : 
. ' Whoso seeketh to approach me one 
span I seek to approach one cubit ; and 
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whoso seeketh to approach one cubit, I 
seek to approach two fathoms ; and 
whoso walketh towards me, I run towards 
him/ ” 

Fifth : We are to pray without ceas- 
ing ; to '' pray and faint not.” We are 
not to pray using vain repetitions as do 
the heathen, “ thinking they shall be 
heard for their much spealdng.” Yet we 
are to pray with persistent importunity. 
Two parables are cited to impress this 
point on the disciples : that of the 
unjust judge 5 delding to the poor widow’s 
importunity, lest she should wear him 
out by her continual coming ; and that 
of the man going to a friend at midnight, 
and, by his insistence, causing the friend 
to rise and provide bread to set before 
an unexpected guest. 

Why should we pray at aU if we already 
have that for which we pray? And if God 
already knows what we need before we 
ask, why is it necessary to ask — ^much 
less to ask with incessant importunity? 
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The answer to these questions reveak 
another great secret of prayer. 

In spirit and in trutli — that is, in 
veriest reality — eacli of us is every whit 
whole and lacking in no good thing. The 
Father is with us alwaj>s — a God not 
far off, but nearer than hands and feet. 
All that the Father hath is ours, and the 
Fatlier hatli all things. 

Tliis is the great essential truth. But 
in our fiiiile consciomness we have strayed 
from home and fallen among thieves. 
We actualize disease, poverty, estrange- 
ment from those we love, difiicultics, 
suffering, sonow, and unrest. On tliis 
account we seek solace, health, comfort, 
the plentiful provision, for lack of wliich 
we suffer. In a word, we seek restoration 
in consciousness to our true natures, and 
to our true places in the Father’s home, 
wliich is our own true home. We seek 
that which God is ever seeking for us. 
So we turn from self, and from selfish 
desires and interests, to God. We resume 
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our real natures as sons and daughters of 
God. We thus establish anew tlie know- 
ledge that in truth we now arc blest, and 
not merely to be blest " licreafter ; 
that all good things in their eternal 
suhsiance arc ours — already ours. We 
remind ourselves that icifh God nothing 
is impossible. With God, and only with 
God, all things arc possible — ^life, health, 
strength, afilucnce, joy, peace. 

It is this truth of truths with which we 
must bring ourselves into fullest alignment. 

Prayer is an attitude of mind, it has 
been said. It is that and more. Wdien 
this attitude becomes the constant and 
established habit of the soul, a man will 
have changed the carnal to the spiritual. 
Thereafter, he lives on that plane of 
being wliich is the plane of reality. 

Prayer, in a word, then, is conscious 
union with God. It is the attainment 
expressed with the coming into conscious- 
ness of the Christ within us, declaring : 
" I and the Father are one ! ” 
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Tliat illumined soul, John G. Gichtcl, 
speaking out of a life-long experience, 
gives us a helpful hint in tliis connection : 

" By prayer I mean a spe.aldng with 
God in the spirit of the soul, .is God 
speaks to me in the spirit of my mind. 
Tlie wants and miseries of my brethren 
alwaj’s afford matter for prayer. I 
need not be troubled about the words ; 
tlio Spirit of God secs in my will what 
I am anxious about before I c.\press it. 
Be delivered from your own reason, 
which stands in the ivay, and be 
introduced deeper in the innermost 
ground. Pray ivithout ce,ising a silent 
prayer in spirit and in truth. For 
thirty-six years I have been unable to 
pray irith my lips. I have only sunk 
my will into God, and left the ground 
for Him. . . . He who attains to the 
contemplation of heavenly ivisdom 
attains to rest, and receives all that he 
prays for, because he prays according 
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to God's wli and in one spirit with 
God. ... If reason would stand stiH 
for eiglit days onl}*, and cease its own 
willing and running, allowing God to 
lead it, it would come to Icnow itself 
and acquire different perceptions."* 

In truth, Jesus seems to have attached 
little importance to external attitudes, 
to times and seasons, to formulae or to 
special places. He would pray wherever 
He found Himself, indoors or out ; alone 
and apart or in the midst of the multitude, 
in the temple or synagogue, or in the 
market-place. " Not on this moimtain 
or J erusalem only, but wherever the 
Father (who is Absolute Spirit) is 
worshipped in spirit and in truth." 

StHl, set times and forms are, un- 
doubtedly, helps for many people. The 
same is true as to edifices and other 
places consecrated to prayer and worship. 
Here we must be on our guard, as Jesus 

1 Life and Letters of John G. Gichtel, compiled by Mra. 
C. L. Elliott. 
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warned us, against the temptation to 
exalt the letter that killcth above the 
spirit that quickeneth; tlie danger of 
substituting symbol for substance. WTicn 
we progress to the point where we " pray 
without ceasing " we shall resort more 
and more to silent prayer, " contemplat- 
ing the facts of life from the viewpoint 
of a jubilant and beholding soul.”' 

As we are largely creatures of habit, 
forms and set times may often be made 
valuable psychological helps in forming 
the habit of prayer. The danger is in 
emphasizing tlio means rather than tlie 
end. 

The gilded vellum hallou's not the prayer. 
Nor ivory nor gold the cradfix. 

If the dignified architecture and the 
ancient and imprtSsivc associations of 
a Gothic cathedral prove, in one's per- 
sonal experience, to be aids to the mood 
of reverence, quiet, and detachment 
from the influence of distracting sights 

* Emerson’s Essays. 
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and sounds, well and good ! But let 
it be remembered that “ the Lord who 
made heaven and earth and all things 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
nor needeth such/* The function of 
the Temple begins and ends with Jesus’s 
imperative reminder that “ One greater 
than the Temple is here ! ” The groves 
which were " God’s first temples ” best 
serve this purpose. At best, houses of 
prayer enclosed within four walls and 
a roof are to be regarded as makeshift 
substitutes for Nature out of doors — 
the solitude of the hiUtop, the sea, or 
the desert ; substitutes by no means 
displacing the first temples, nor making 
less important our primal need of resort 
to them. Most of Jesus’s prayers were 
offered up and his sermons preached in 
the gardens, the fields, on the mountain, 
or by the seashore. 

“Infinite Love-Spirit, who hast revealed 
Thyself as universal Life, Manifested Life, 
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Ontflowias Lile, Thy I<!lo is in me and around 
mo ; I know that notblne con blind me to (be 
conjctonsnesa o! Tby picscnco except doubting 
it. I do not donbt it. I know that Thon oit 
hero. Jesns, Tby mongestation, taught me 
to address Thee 03 Abba, TUthcr; Abha,Rilher, 
let me know that Thou art upholding and 
enloldingme. Amen.”— Basil Wiiberlotce. 


Go 



VII 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

In the Lord’s Prayer Jesus continued 
the directions which we have been con- 
sidering. He did not say, “ This is the 
exact prayer I would have you pray,” 
but ” After this manner pray you.” 

“ Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Hallowed he Thy name. 

Thy Kingdom come, Thy will he done 
in earth even as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts, even as 
we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from the evil one. Amen,” 

, If we follow Jesus’s instruction to pray 
” as already having received that for 
which we pray,” we wiU mentally put 

94 
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our petitions in tlic present tense. Tlicy 
thus become simple aflinnations of Truth. 

" Owr Father, trhich art in heaven ." — 
The opening words of the prayer which 
Jesus taught us arc a distinct reminder 
of the great truth of the unify of all life. 
Here we drop all thought ofsclfislmessand 
separateness at tlic start. We recognize 
that God is Our Father," the Father of 
us all, and tliat, consequently, all men 
arc brctlircn. So the prayer is addressed 
to the One Source of all good, and in 
behalf of nU mankind. We realize tliat 
we cannot profit by another’s loss or 
injury; that our own good is to be 
found only in the good of all. 

This idea of the unity of all is the 
very fundamental principle of existence. 
God is Love. That we " have Jove one for 
another " is the single and supreme test 
of Christian discipleship. Love is made 
possible by the unity in spirit for which 
this word "our" stands. Spiritually, 
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we are all children of God. On the 
spiritual plane we find ourselves on an 
equality that transcends all divisions 
and barriers of race and creed, caste and 
class, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned. Jesus identified Himself, in 
His spiritual and true character as a 
spiritual and immortal bemg, with the 
one true God, the God whom he told the 
Samaritan woman is Spirit — ^universal, 
immanent; the God whose worship is not 
rightly to be confined to any special 
place or time — “ Not on this mountain or 
in Jerusalem only.*’ And at another 
time, in the Parable of the Judgment, He 
identified Himself with the least of 
these.” 

In its larger meaning, the term “Father” 
signifies the One who gives Origin, or 
the Creative Power, It is the life-prin- 
ciple within the soul, not an5rthing done 
by the planter or cultivator of the soul, 
that giveth increase. We are to remem- 
ber, also, that the word “ father,” in 
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its derivation, means " faithcr,” wliicb 
is first mover, the *' giver of faith," Uiat 
faith wliicli Ls suiistancc; tliat which, 
standing under nJl tilings, gives to alJ 
posver, form, and movement. And power 
alwaj-s flows from knowledge. 

Mystics identify the " Father," then, 
with " the Knower," which is, again, 
the " Rc.ll Self ” of the Vcd.is. The 
Knemer which is within man (or " which 
art in hc.ivcn ") is m.m's spiritual and 
infinite understanding, the suprrdiminal 
self, functioning primarily in .ind through 
the supraliminal consciousness. Ptimor- 
dially, this understanding is the same 
in all men. It is the / A wi of Being that 
dedared itself, as to be known by no lesser 
name, in the Voice that spoke to Moses 
on Sinai; the I am intended by Jesus 
in dedaring His oneness with the Father, 
and in such sayings as. " Before Abraham 
was, I am," " I ant the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life," " I Am the Light 
of the World." 
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We may, indeed, think of this I am 
as that Infinite and Unmanifest Source, 
or Father, made manifest by its condi- 
tioned image and likeness in the Sm 
or physical man, as we think of the Holy 
(or Whole) Spirit, as the energy and 
influence operating in the incarnation 
of God in man (virginaUy conceived and 
spiritually begotten). These three, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, are essentially 
one. This three in one may be 
illustrated by the way in which the one 
element of hydrogen gas combines with, 
oxygen in the proportion of 2 to i to 
form water. Again, the impalpable 
moisture in the atmosphere condenses’ 
under a certain degree of temperature 
to cloud or vapour ; under a further 
lowering of temperature to water, and 
under a still lower degree to ice. 

“ Our Father '' is, moreover, a term 
of endearment ; it is the language of 
filial love. We are helped by the sugges- 
tion of the love implied in the natural 
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lelation^p of lather aad clrild to con- 
ceive of the transcendent love called for 
in the spiritual relation between the 
individual soul and our Fatlicr in heaven ; 
J.C., in the invisible and eternal realm of 
reality. " One is your Father, which is 
in heaven." And the first and greatest 
commandment is to love this Father, 
who is the Lord our God, with all the 
heart, mind, and understanding. Love 
for the neighbour as the Self follows. 
All else that really counts follows. 

“Hallowed be Thy name ." — ^Tliis 
suggests the truth that God is not 
known by any process of intellectual 
or philosophical cognition. The finite 
cannot know the Infinite. Love Abso- 
lute, the Source of all life and love and 
light, is to be discerned rather by an 
inner motion of the soul. Cold intel- 
lectual truth must be transformed into 
the warm, living, vital realization which 
comes with an actual uplift of the heart. 
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It is on this account that ^‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with aU thy 
heart ” is “ The first and greatest 
commandment. ' ’ 

Prayer becomes of value only when 
the Divine Presence is realized. This 
communion is made possible through the 
stilling of the outer and finite mind and 
the banishing of aU sensory images from 
the consciousness. The name of God 
is to be haUowed in thought and 
utterance. In addressing our Father 
we put ofi our shoes as one who stands 
on holy ground. In deepest reverence, 
as in deepest love, we enter the holy of 
holies in our innermost being, where the 
Father is enshrined and enthroned. And 
in doing this we realize that the whole 
universe is, in truth, God’s temple ; 
that He filleth the heavens and the earth. 

The word translated “ hallowed ” here 
has a further meaning. “ Intoned ” is 
the proper rendering from the Greek, 
the whole prayer in the original being a 
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chant. Uttered with the vibration 
proper to its sacred character, the name 
by which we address God sets up a 
distinct activity in the psychic centres, 
and thence throughout the ph 3 rsical 
organism. There is a harmonizing o£ 
all the forces of the being, the establish- 
ing of equilibrium, unity, and wholeness ; 
the mind is renewed, the body trans- 
formed, and the whole being made ready 
for the realization of the Divine Presence 
within one’s own self. Sounding the 
name wthin ourselves, we call into 
consciousness the spiritual centre which 
is the light that is in us, " so attuning 
the entire individual to a rhythmic 
harmony with the universal rhythm.” 

" Thy Kingdom come ." — The kingdom 
of God and His rightness (truth, wisdom, 
love, justice), which elsewhere the Master 
bade His disciples " seek first,” is within 
us. When we awaken to consciousness 
of this truth the Kingdom is come. So 
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we simply let all things needful (and 
which the Father knows we need) be 
added unto us. The instrument is tuned. 
God’s rule is that divine state of harmony 
and order which was from the begmning ; 
it is the state of mind in which the 
Diviue WiU is the supreme law governing 
aU things. But, as the fuller meaning of 
the words implies, the realm of spirit, 
of immortal hfe, is to be “ restored,” or 
brought back in man’s conscious realiza- 
tion of the truth. It is rather a coming 
of the worshipper into the spiritual or 
heavenly mind — “ the mind that was 
in Christ Jesus ” — ^that is required. 
What is to be sought is the adjustment of 
each man’s thought and life to the work- 
ings of the law, so as to bring perfect 
harmony into outer conditions, with a 
sense of that harmony as an irmer 
reality. And this means mastery 
(kingdom or dominion) — ^the mastery of 
the meek who inherit the earth; com- 
plete abandonment to the leading, guiding. 


IN THE WOntD lOS 

working in ns ol the Divino Will, or 
the directive power of the All-Wise 
and All-Loving Creator. " Seek and >‘c 
shall find," 

In smeh conscious clioicc and fullest 
co-operation the proper condition is 
made lor putting into operation the 
mjalic law by whicli " the particular is 
animated by tlie universal." By 
ardently desiring that God's svill shall 
control us wholly, and letting go of the 
personal will, we *' put ourselves," in 
Emerson’s phrase, " in the stream of 
power wliich animates all it floats, tmd 
williout effort we will be carried on to 
perfect peace and contentment." 

" Thy will he done on Earth as in 
heaven ." — This is, indeed, the perfect 
prayer, when rightly understood. 
Ordinarily, its sense is stupidly perverted. 
It is ejaculated in time of sickness and 
disaster, very much in the svay of making 
the best of a bad business, enduring an 
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incurable disease, accepting an inescap- 
able calamity. Such acceptance (often 
called “ Christian resignation is a 
mistaken abetting of the evil. 

This pseudo-stoicism, engrafted on our 
Christianity after its corruption by 
Constantine, has caused incalculable con- 
fusion of thought and action. Let us, 
for once and all, realize fully and clearly 
that it cannot he the will of God, who is 
infinitely good and loving, to inflict or 
even permit evil. On the contrary, God 
is " too pure even to behold iniquity.” 
For God iniquity has no existence. Our 
calamities and disasters, diseases and 
distresses, are the results of our own 
blind ignorance or wilfulness, and con- 
sequent contravention of the real will 
of the Father. It is the will of the 
Father to supply all our needs, to forgive 
our iniquities and to heal our diseases, 
to bless us and comfort us, to strengthen 
and vitalize us, that we may have 
life, and have it more abundantly; to 
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deliver ns from evil in any and every 
{oim. 

On this point let me again quote 
John G. Gichtcl. He says : " If the 
eternally speaking Word dtt'cU in our 
hearts, and find room in us, it is powerful 
enough to reveal God's blessed will to 
us, and help us to do it." And 1 lilce 
this bit of Dr. John H. Dewey’s philo- 
sophy : " No one ever realized bis own 
dcific nature as a son of God without 
the full recognition of tlie absolute 
wisdom and goodness of the Father, and 
so the perfect righteousness and benefi- 
cence of His will and purpose as the law 
of being. In this experience self and 
self-will are lost, and the true self and 
the perfect will are found in the willing 
to do the Father’s rvill as the supreme 
joy of the personal life.” 

“ Give «s this day our daily bread ." — 
Accepting this translation, but in 
accordance svith the Master’s teaching 
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transposing the sentence into an affirma- 
tion, we simply declare with thsinkfulness 
and appreciation that our Father does 
provide for all our needs, feeding us with 
food sufficient for us. But a better 
rendering of the original Greek as found 
in Matthew vi. would be, “ Give us to-day 
that bread of the coming day,’* which 
involves much more than a petition 
for the supply of those material and 
physical needs to which Jesus instructed 
us we should “give no thought." In 
Luke xi. 2-4 it is “ Give us each day our 
supersubstantial bread." The “ bread " 
intended is indeed that bread of life of 
which if a man eat, he shall not see death ; 
the hving bread that came down from 
heaven — ^the Christ or Spirit of God in 
us. This is the meat Jesus had, but 
which His disciples “ knew not of." 

This is the hidden manna, or spiritual 
substance, that conveys the vital nutri- 
ment of Omnipresent Substance — ^the very 
deific essence, or animating spirit. 
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pervading all space and all matter, all that 
is. And in the partaking of this celestial 
food it is the lungs rather than the 
stomach that come into play. In breath- 
ing, the awakened man finds that there 
is something more than the air entering 
the body, something finer and more 
vital than the ozone, oxygen and 
hydrogen of the atmosphere. As the 
spiritual consciousness is quickened and 
his understanding becomes clearer, he 
develops what Swedenborg called an 
" inner breath ” — an immediate and 
constant absorption and transmutation 
of spiritual substance— of what theHindus 
call ^raHa. We are only beginning to 
awake to a sense of our possibilities in 
this respect. As man seeks earnestly 
to know more of the gift of the Spirit 
and how to obtain and appropriate it, 
he will become a new creatine in Christ, 
regenerated and manifesting his true 
nature in a redeemed body and renewed 
mind. Hewillmake justtheconsciousness 
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of the Omnipresence of the Spirit — 
the Real Self — ^more and more his daily 
food. 

Referring to this devoutly to be wished 
consummation, in which the Word now 
made Flesh shah complete its circle by 
the Flesh becoming Word, one of the 
old apostles gives us this message of the 
Spirit : ** Thou shalt not convert Me 
like the food of thy flesh into thee : 
hut thou shalt he converted into Me” 
Spirit descends into matter, not that 
Spirit shall become materialized, but 
that matter may become spiritualized. 
True progress in ah nature and ah art 
is a process of ever-increasing refinement. 
The crude and bulky in form give way 
to the light and graceful. And every 
refinement in thought and speech, in 
arts, in machinery, in foods and modes 
of liviag, is an approach to the spiritual. 
This is why in every rehgion simplifica- 
tion of hfe is associated with holiness. 
Our wealth is not measured by the 
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multitude of our possessions, but by the 
fewness of our wants. Freedom and 
power are gained as we rise. Sccldng 
first " the kingdom of God " — sense of 
Spirit as the one reality and of its all- 
suffidency — all things needed arc added 
unto us as naturally as to the growing 
flowers of the field. 

“0 Fattier, Thou lovest me. I open my 
heart to Tbco. I am silcnL I yield mytelt 
to Thee. I would have no other desire than 
to accomplish Thy wilL Teach mo to pray ; 
pray Thysell in mo.— Fcnolon. 


Ho 



VIII 


THE LORD’S PRAYER (Concluded) 

** And forgive us our debts, as we indeed 
forgive our debtors ” — The considerations 
already dealt with bring us to a most 
important prerequisite to right prayer. 

And when ye stand pra5dng, forgive 
if ye have aught against any ” (Mark xi. 
25). We cannot rightly pray until we 
are forgiven our sins against the law of 
our being, repudiating and putting them 
away, with firm resolve not to repeat 
them. And we cannot be forgiven our 
debts until we have forgiven our debtors 
and those against whom we have aught 
in the way of grudge or resentment, 
forgiving also those who have any grudge 
or malice against us. This is the indis- 
pensable “ wedding garment ” that must 
be put on if we would sit at the King's 

zzo 
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table in prayer and partake of the eternal 
feast of good things to which He has 
bidden us. It means a washing from 
the heart and the mind of any least sense 
of injury or slight, as of all unloving 
thought rcgiirding any otlicr human 
being. To stubbornly hold any otlicr 
to reparation for wrong, or under blame 
or censure — even for neglect of " honest 
debt ” or obligation— is a disqualification 
for right prayer. It is disobedience of 
the command that we *' resist not evil." 
So we cannot begin a prayer rightly 
until we have fully and freely forgiven 
anyone and everyone for everything 
they ever did or failed to do; until we 
cast out of our he.irts utterly all feelings 
of grudge or vindictiveness, returning 
good for evil and overcoming hate by 
love — the only way in which hate has 
ever been or ever can be overcome. Such 
forgiveness, and only such lorglveness, 
removes the one serious impediment to 
efScacious prayer. It is a necessary 
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step, because without it faith is impossible , 
— and faith is the very essence of prayer. 

Here we have a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the law of polarization already 
discussed in a general way. It is an 
exemplification of that law which is 
logically demanded by the inherent prin- 
ciple and nature of prayer. The rule 
is recognized in a familiar connection in 
the current legal axiom : He that 

seeketh equity must do equity; the 
petitioner must come into court with 
clean hands.'’ On reflection, it should 
not be difficult to see that resentful or 
unforgiving thought and feeling towards 
any of our fellows is inconsistent with, 
and so nullifies, one’s right to ask for 
forgiveness for oneself. Indeed, such 
thought or feeling in the one who ** prays” 
may be said to short-circuit the current 
of his ” prayer.” 

The whole function of prayer, it can- 
^ not be too strongly emphasized, even 
j at the risk of repetition, is the conscious 
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alignment of th e Divine in the individual i 
human sou l ivith the Div i ne in God, j 
the univers^ soul; of the finitely and ^ 
oubvardly conditioned aspect of Being 
with the Unconditioned One Spirit that 
is All in All. The rest follows. What- 
ever we ask from this standpoint will 
not be asked amiss. This attitude of 
mind in itself is prayer. The kneeling 
or the standing posture, the utterance 
of an elaborated form of words or 
spontaneous speech ; devout contempla- 
tion and meditation in the silence, vigils 
and fastings, the practice of good works, 
the training and discipline of the thoughts 
and emotions, passions and desires — 
aU these may have their place. But 
none of these things, nor all of them 
together, constitute prayer. At most, 
they are but preparation of the mind 
and heart for the prayerful attitude, as 
washings and ablutions of the body may 
help towards the cleansing of the inside 
of the cup — the inner and hidden thoughts 
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and emotions. Y et true piety may some- 
times be next to prayer, as cleanliness 
is next to godliness. Here is how one 
of the Sufi poets puts it : 

Thou art but the glass and He the face confronting 
it, 

Which casts its image in the mirror. 

He alone is manifested ; Thou in truth art hid. 
He is alike the Treasure and the Casket. 

And, lead us not info temptation, hut 
deliver us from evil ” — ^The concluding 
affirmation in the prayer that the Master 
gave us sounds at once a note of warning 
and a pasan of victory. The words, 
" Lead us not into temptation, have 
been a stumbling-block to many sincere 
souls. They resent the idea that God 
could or would by any possibility lead 
people into temptation to sin. 

First, let us understand that the mean- 
ing of the word “ temptation," at the 
time the original translators selected it, 
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^vas in our English tongue really synony- 
mous with our word lesling. It did not 
refer primarily to moral evil, but to all 
hard forms of human experience. The 
entire petition must be taken together as 
one and not two separate petitions. It 
^vill then be found to voice a resolve to 
be Godlike, no matter what the conse- 
quences to the lower and selfish person- 
ality. It is as though one should affirm ; 
"lam not sceWng trouble ; I do not wish 
for pain, or sorrow, or perplexity, temp- 
tation or testing; but even if these things 
should come to me I am resolved to be one 
with God. If I can learn my lessons with- 
out passing through these hard exper- 
iences, well and good. But even if they 
have been madenccessary by my own blind 
ignorance or wilfulncss, I am irrevocably 
determined to be delivered from every 
evil in God’s own good ^vay. IVhatever 
the cost, I will be delivered, and demand 
to be delivered — made free ! " Benjamin 
Fay Mills once said that "Deliver us 
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from evil” is the grandest assertion in 
words of the supreme value of the human 
soul. Paracelsus, perhaps the greatest 
healer since Jesus, termed the Lord's 
Prayer the five great commands.” In 
every “treatment” he repeated them 
aloud seven times. 

There is a suggestion of this thought 
of testing in the prayer of Jesus at the 
supreme crisis in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, on the eve of His crucifixion : 
” Father, if Thou wilt, let this cup pass 
from Me ; nevertheless, not as I wiU, 
but as Thou wilt.” Not as the human 
and finite man, in his partial vision and 
physical repulsion to immediate suffering, 
might order it, but as the Real Self, seeing 
the grand end under all the circumstances, 
knows it to be the only way. This 
prayer, then, afiirms the decision of the 
human soul to know and to experience 
its own divinity. 

Again, it may be that, hke Jacob of 
old, we shall attain to this splendid 
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freedom only through struggle ; hut if 
we truly declare to Ujc unseen God with 
whom we arc UTCSlling, " I will not let 
Thee go, except Thou bless me," the 
prayer will be answered. 

It must be noted that tliis resolve to 
conquer temptation and emerge trium- 
phantly from the testing — as an athlete 
enters a race — has a further and special 
significance. With the consciousness of 
new power tlicrc alwaj's comes the danger 
of maldng a wrong use of it. The power 
of prayer, like every otlicr power, may 
be used constructively or destructively, 
used to build up or tear down. A correct 
translation of the original Greek would 
be " Deliver us from the Evil One." Now 
this “ Evil One " is the same that is else- 
where frequently referred to by Jesus as 
" The Adversary," or the " Father of 
Lies,” the " Prince of this World " — 
these phrases are all meant to indicate 
the false and illusory lower and carnal 
self — the one prone to use even the gifts 
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of the Spirit for selfisli, personal ends 
and which has ” no part " in the redeemed 
man, he who is risen into spiritual con- 
sciousness through Divine Love, and into 
its deep and ineradicable sense of One- 
ness with all in oneness with Good. We 
have only to look about us to see that in 
what is generally termed ” human 
nature,” but which is only the spurious 
nature of the unregenerate man, there is 
a constant readiness to dominate his 
fellow man. Jesus thoroughly under- 
stood this tendency, and put us on our 
guard against it. 

An inner or esoteric meaning involved 
in this particular phrase in the Lord’s 
Prayer refers to the “ trial by fire ” 
known to the mystics in all ages. Let 
us remember that man is a creative 
being, and that, on the physical plane, 
this procreation is through the activity 
of the reproductive organs. When he 
awakens from the sleep of ignorance, and 
his spiritual forces — the fires of the 
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Paxadete — are roused, there is a great 
inflow of creative energy. Unless this 
flow is directed upward to the purification 
and spiritualization of the entire being 
through the brain and nerve centres, it 
is likely to strike downward into the sex 
centres, vastly stimulating the animal 
passions, from the misdirection of which 
passions flow all human woes and 
miseries. If a man fails in this crudal 
test of his purity of thought and affection 
he finds himsdf in a veritable hell — a 
place of burning — so that he is in danger 
of death or insanity. This fiery furnace 
is escaped, or passed through scathless, 
if the mind has been made pure before 
the inner forces are aroused. In the man 
properly grounded in the understanding 
and practice of right prayer, these 
Creative fires, when roused, instead of 
intensifying the generative and animal 
nature, will rise to the brain centres, 
illumining the mind and " revealing the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Even souls considering themselves as far 
advanced in spirituality have reason to 
be on their guard, especially in the 
matter of spiritual pride. By that sin 
fell the angels, and Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning, became the Fiend Incarnate. 
“ Let him that standeth beware lest he 
fall and “ Let him that putteth on his 
armour not boast like him that putteth 
it oh ” are sayings to be kept in mind in 
this connection. The redeemed who are 
seen by the Revelator standing on Mount 
Zion in shining garments, and with the 
Father’s name written on their foreheads, 
let us remember, are those " that have 
come up out of temptation and 
tribulation.” 

It need hardly be repeated to those 
who have accompanied me thus far in 
the argument of this book that, in reahty, 
there is no evil and no Evil One.” 
Most of us have long since dismissed as 
irrational and illogical the behef in a 
personal devh, or other malefic power, 
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dividing ■with the God, who is Infinite 
Goodness, the control and government 
of the universe. What we have con- 
sidered as evil is found, on examination, 
to have a definite place and purpose in 
the dirdne economy. Yet we know that, 
for the time being, much misclucf is 
caused by the misuse of the power 
inherent in man as a child of God, and 
that this power is constantly demanding 
avenues of expression. If the power is 
not to be 'wasted or turned to injurious 
uses, it must be intelligently directed to 
wise and beneficent uses. Honest 
industry, mental and manual, is essential 
to genuine salvation. This is why work 
is truly worship — Lahore cs< orare. 

God never tempts any man, but the 
souls of men are tested — " tried as by 
refiner’s fire.” Yet no man is ever 
tempted or tried beyond his strength. 
Let us, then, understand this closing 
petition as the affirmation of a resolve 
to remain faithful imder all temptations. 
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true to our Real Self, and we shall find 
ourselves delivered from the clutch of 
the Evil One — ^from the great delusion 
of an evil power. Not to the False 
Phantom of Evil, but to the One True 
God, is the Kingdom, the power, and the 
glory ! 

Amen ” — ^And here it may be well 
to suggest the true inner meaning of the 
word with which we are accustomed to 
conclude this prayer and every prayer. 
It has been assumed to mean “ Verily 
or '' So be it,” much as the Hebrew 
word ” Selah ” is used at the conclusion of 
a psalm. This is a mistake. The Greek, 
from which it comes, is an exact equiva- 
lent of the Sanscrit term Aum, the 
mystic name of the Christos, and the 
word used in evoking the Spirit. In 
the doctrine of the Logos, or Creation 
by the Word, it is a sort of ke5mote. 
Sounded on a full outgoing breath, with 
the proper intonation, it makes for 
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orderly and harmonions falling into form 
— the calling of order out of chaos. It 
is interesting to note that, if Amen is 
intoned, the sound-waves produced rvill 
vibrate pollen or other fine dust scattered 
on a stretched parchment, so that the 
particles will arrange themselves into 
beautiful and orderly forms — ^usually 
those of interlaced triangles or six- 
pointed stars. This simple fact has 
•ar-reaching implications, obvious, surely, 
to the t‘- ughtful. 

“Thy spirit should become, while yet on 
earth, the peacefol throne ol the Divine Being ; 
think, then how quiet, how gentle and jmre, 
how reverent, thou shonldst be.”— Gerhard 
Tersteegen. 



PRAYER IN THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY 


Any exposition of the true nature of 
prayer would be incomplete did it not 
include some reference to those teachings 
of the Vedas which bear directly on the 
subject. 

The Indian philosophy teaches that 
the Soul is the ultimate reahty. Its 
substance, as well as its form, is described 
by the word Intuition {Skshi Sovarupd)- 
In the Vedas we are told that the Soul 
is pure intuition. It is discriminated 
from all else — ^from consciousness, mind, 
matter ; the self-consciousness which 
makes me aware of my own existence 
is the Witness or Seer of the thoughts 
and feelings that pass within the mind 
and body. It is within these that the 
Soul appears to dwell. 
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Realizing the distinction between Spirit 
and Matter, the Soul is enabled to 
emancipate itself from the bondage of 
the body and of all matter. Tliis 
philosophy invites us to see the glory 
of the Spirit as it is tii iisclj. This is 
the chief object of Yoga, wliich means 
" self-concentration wiOj a anew to seeing 
the soul as it looks when abstracted 
from mind and matter.” 

Tire highest form of Yoga is called 
Jnana Yoga, in which the finite soul 
does not see itself except as infilled by, 
and identical ivith, the Absolute God. 
This is the highest goal of existence. 
The Vedantin holds that tlie idea of an 
individual soul existing apart from the 
Absolute is mistaken logic. Man thinks 
he is cut off from the Infinite because of 
his ignorance. Liberation means the 
passing away for ever of this illusory 
sense of finiteness, and a realization of 
the eternal nature of the soul. God 
is to be discovered in the heart, where. 

IG 
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beyond light and darlaiess, height and 
depth, time and space, form and attribute 
He sMnes in wonderful majesty. 

This suggests the sile7tt prayer — the 
prayer that is true meditation — as taught 
and practised by all mystics. Western 
as Eastern and modem as ancient. It 
is what Brother Lawrence calls " Prac- 
tising the Presence of God.” As Jacob 
Boehme puts it ; ” Creep into thine 

innermost nothing ; for where there is 
nothing there is God. . . . When we 
pray, we do not only speak before God 
(indeed, the will boweth itself before 
God), but we enter into God, and there 
are filled with the power and virtue of 
God.” 

So filled with God, the Soul, in Jeremy 
Taylor’s phrase, " Flames out into grand 
accents.” And he teUs us that in truth 
” the way of prayer is not to be dis- 
coursed about, but felV As the Vedas 
declare, the great doctrine (of prayer) is 
not to be found by searching the 
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Scnplures, and it cannot l)c taught by 
one having it to one not knowing it ; 
but it is to be souglit williin the Soul — 
a divine gift that must realized in 
silent meditation, "in calm, expectant 
waiting on God." " Be still and know 
that 1 am God 1 " is Uie Psalmist's clear 
instruction to the same effect. 

"Be silent," says Homer; "repress 
your intellect, and do not speak. This 
was the custom of the gods on OljTnpus." 

In truth, it is only God that can know 
God and so commune with God, for only 
the Infinite can know the Infinite. In 
right prayer, man passes out from the 
limitations of the finite and illusory self 
into the consciousness of the real self, 
declaring with Jesus, " I and my Father 
are One." Here we have the completion 
of the process which begins in the 
passing of Being into Manifestation — 
the Word becoming Flesh — in the 
merging of JIanifestation back into Being 
— the Flesh becoming Word. 
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And we have simple and explicit 
direction in the admonition of an 
American mystic, Rufus Jones. "To 
enter the holy of hohes and to commune 
with the Great Companion,"' he says, 
" one must want to enter and one must 
want to commune." This departure from 
mortal and material sense and entrance 
into the spiritual consciousness is finely 
S5mibolized in Browning’s verse : 

Are there not 

Two points in the adventure of the diver ; 

One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge. 

One, when a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 

Right prayer calls for boldness and 
courage, decision and action. It is the 
selling all that a man hath to buy the 
field in which hes buried treasure, or 
the pearl of great price. Spiritual 
inertia, doubt, indecision, act as a dam 
holding back the stream of God’s grace. 
When we enter into the spirit of right 
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prayer we lilt tlie dam, and set free the 
stream to flow into and through us. 

It is to bo remembered also that if 
the heart of man is to be open to the 
inflow of the divine on the Godward 
side it must be equally open for outflow 
Manward. God wills lliat His love and 
life shall pass through human souls ; 
that each man sluall be not merely a 
passive recipient of good, but an active 
co-worker with God in the radiation of 
that good to his fellows. JIatthew 
Arnold well emphasizes (in Literature 
and Dogma) the truth taught by the 
old Hebrew prophets as to individual 
responsibility and the inner light in 
what ho calls " the secret and metliod of 
Jesus," i.e., the secret is Renunciation 
of the false life of tlie lower and transient 
self in order that we may find the true 
life of the higher and permanent 
Self, full of light, endurance, felicity ; 
the method is that of " inwardness,” or 
the restoration of the intuition. 
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Emerson’s definition of prayer as “ The 
joyous soliloquy of a beholding soul ” is 
certainly to the point here. But we 
must never forget that this inner and 
mystical conununion with the Eternal 
bears a certain relation to the external 
world. Prayer has a body, and implies 
belief in a power to bring tilings to pass 
in ways that transcend what we call the 
paths of " natural causation.” We are 
as yet far from comprehending all the 
" laws ” of Nature.* 

All pain and suffering are due to our 
confusion of the immaterial spirit with 
the material body. The final teaching 
of the Vedanta is : “ That man can by 
means of knowledge, and knowledge 
alone (Jnana), become not only master of 
his fate, but also that he can isolate 
himself completely from the onslaught 
of any and every evil, including death, 
even in this life.” 

^ See Brahmadarsanan, by Sri Acharya (Macmillan, 
1918). 
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" Tlie way of lilwralion is wonderful ; 
it is by abandonment." Tliaf is to say, 
when, in utter stillness of the mortal 
thought, «c allow JnSna (the knowledge 
of God, the one Reality) to arise .and 
possess us in mind and IxKly, through 
love that seeks oneness with the Beloved, 
all the apparitions which arc called np 
by our imagination and emotion will 
s'anLsh away, and nothing will remain 
except the Absolute, the I An. 

Prom this summit, body, mind, suffer- 
ing, disc.asc, lack, death, and the entire 
phenomenal universe will nppc.ar only 
as mere shadows. Knowledge of the 
truth alone can make us free. Tlic 
fount of all knowledge is knowledge of 
God. 

It is not our true destiny to suffer. 
Wo are, in essence, eternally free, 
eternally wise, eternally living and 
loving, eternally whole or holy. 
" Realize your inborn grandeur and your 
perfect wisdom," says tlie Vedantin. 
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" Your body should be your servant, not 
your master ; your mind is an instrument 
of the Soul; let it not get the better 
of the Soul. All the powers of the 
universe must offer up their homage, 
their secrets, to your highest spiritual 
need.” 

Love for God is God’s love for hims elf, 
because in true love there are no longer 
two, but only One, lost in its own light! 
Man cannot but love God, because God 
is the personification of Love. He is 
the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 
It is the infinite beauty of God that 
attracts the soul of man. 

In prayer the worshipper becomes 
conscious of the presence of the Divine. 
If we would attain to this consciousness, 
we must, as Plotinus taught, do so by 
an act of intuition in which the mind 
rises above thought and becomes one 
with its object. 

This highest order of prayer is described 
in Tennyson’s In Memoriam ” : 
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Wrappwl in still communion that transcends 
Tlic Imperfect of pra>*cr ami prabc, 

His mind svas a thanifpsing to Uie Power 
that made him. 

He knesv it ^vas Lov’c — unutlcralde Love. 

Edward Carpenter, in a ^^sum6 o{ 
the Indian leaching,' indicates tliat what 
the Gnani, or devotee, seeks in prayer 
and meditation is n nne orier of con- 
sciotisHCss — the Sal-chil-ananda Draltm — 
wliiclt may be translated, witli near 
approach to its actual meaning, as cosmic 
consciousnes s. Sat is the reality, Uie 
all-pervading ; cMt, the knowing, per- 
ceiving ; ananda, the blisslul, all these 
united in one manifestation of Bralun. 
It is a universal (and so impersonal) 
mode of consciousness, in contradistinc- 
tion to the individual or special bodily 
consciousness with which we are all 
familiar. In this universal conscious- 
ness all sense of individual self and life 
thin away to a mere film, or are only 

*A Vistt i 9 a Cnani (Loodon, 1911). 
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the shadows cast by the glory revealed 
beyond. The individual consciousness, 
says Carpenter, takes the form of thought 
which is fluid and mobile like quick- 
silver, perpetually in a state of change 
and unrest, fraught with pain and effort ; 
the other consciousness is not in the form 
of thought. It touches, sees, hears, 
and is those things it perceives without 
motion, without change, without effort, 
without distinction of subject and object, 
but with a vast and incredible joy. . . . 
To reach this state of cosmic conscious- 
ness one must know one’s self separate 
from the body, one must, in fact, pass 
into a state of ecstasy, finding the 
universe within. 

It is true that God, as the expression 
is understood by the worshipper, is a 
Presence which is objective to him. The 
very word " prayer ” imphes a presenta- 
tion of Love or petition to another who 
is greater than the petitioner. '' I the 
Imperfect ; adore my own Perfect,’* 
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says Emerson. Here we touch on a 
great mjsteiy% the transition from Be- 
coming to Being. Just as without self- 
cognition there cannot be the cognition 
of the world, so without co nsciousness 
of the Absolute there cannot be any’ know- 
ledge of the Manifest (or personal) God. 

In India, three classes of worshippers 
are distinguished. We may find corre- 
sponding classes in our Western world. 
Possibly every man passes sooner or 
later through the three stages of develop- 
ment they represent. There arc, first, 
the Advailins, who meditate on the 
essential identity of the Eternal Spirit 
wth the finite soul. Secondly, there 
are the Visislcdveitins, who, while recog- 
nizing the oneness of God and man in 
essence, regard the two as differing in 
quality, in power and holiness. Lastly, 
there are the Dvaiiins, who pray to a 
God infinitely above and different from 
man for protection, worldly prosperity, 
etc. 
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Those of the first class express their 
experience during worship as one of 
surpassing peace and eternal joy ; they 
come out from the sanctuary of the soul 
with faces shining with the light of 
peace. The experience of the second 
class is of the' emotional character of 
those who have met their Beloved, and 
to whom worship implies the exchange 
of loving greetings. The experience of 
the Dvaitins " is like that of a child when 
he gets the toy he wants from his 
mother.’' 

The self-restrained may restrain others ; 
one’s self indeed, is hard to tame.— Dhanuna- 
Pada. No. 169. 



X 


PRAYER IN THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE 

PRA'i'ER is of paramount value in the life 
of the individual, because its practice 
is an efiectivc means to the attainment 
of character. And “ Character is 
destiny." It becomes, in turn, a joyful 
and profitable expression of character. 
Jesus pointed out the duty and the 
privilege of every child of God in his 
clear definition of the aim and end of 
prayer : " Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect I " 

Giirome was once asked by an am- 
bitious student for a rule containing the 
secret of success in the painter's art. 

" I will give you three infallible rules," 
was the artist’s reply : " The first is 
paint ; the second is, again, paint ; 
and the third is, yet again, paint I ” 
There is much truth in our homely 
' m 
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proverb, “ Practice makes perfect,” a 
rule as cognate to the gaining of perfec- 
tion in praying as in that perfection of 
character which is the end and aim of 
all prayer, and of all that labour which 
is prayer. If we would hve and enjoy 
hfe as rational beings, getting the best 
and most out of life, we must be in 
mental, moral, and physical condition 
for work ; that is, we must be able to 
give to the world, to our country, our 
trade, profession, or business, the best 
that is in us. We must be ‘'fit for 
service ” — the service of the Great King. 
Such fitness holds for each individual 
of us the largest possibilities of genuine 
success in hfe. Without it we are 
crippled, handicapped, and left behind 
in the race. 

The value of training for athletic 
contests and for soldiering is fully and 
generally recognized ; its value in pre- 
paring a man for a profitable career in 
engineering, medicine, literature, the law. 
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the Cliurch, or business should nL^o be 
obvious. And every man worlli liLs 
salt in any trade or profession well 
knows he can only keep bis knowledge 
and skill up to date by constant exercise 
and continued interest, study, and 
c.xpcrimcnt. He never stops learning. 

For success and happiness in .any walk 
of life a m.in must keep " fit " in soul 
not less than in brain and brawai. The 
life not spiritually based is apt to prove 
a thing of shreds and patches, a house 
built upon the sands of surface 
appearances. " Unless the Lord build 
the house, vain is the labour of the 
builder."* And this applies in a spcd.al 
manner to every plan, purpose, project, 
or endeavour of an indisidual’s life, be 
it in the home and family relation as in 
his private or public career. 

The first condition of he.althy and 
vigorous life in every individual is right 
adjustment to his environment. A man 


' W. cxxvU. (. 
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must be right with liimself to be right 
with the w^orld and find the world right 
with him. All growth is a process 
of disturbance and readjustment of 
equilibrium. Herbert Spencer’s dictum 
that “ there is an order of Nature per- 
vading alike the actions going on within 
us and without us, to wbich from moment 
to moment our lives must conform under 
penalty of one or other evil/’* has the 
sanction of true religion as of science. 
Before there can be outer equilibrium 
in right relation to one’s surroundings 
and one’s fellows there must be an inner 
and spiritual equilibrium. For this con- 
tinual adjustment, resort to 'prayer (in 
the large sense of the term that has been 
indicated) is the one and obvious means. 

It must be kept in mind that genuine 
individuality is developed, not in separa- 
tion from one’s kind, but in the unity 
of right relationship. This unity has 
its source and beginning in unity with 

* In Controversy with Frederic Harrison. 
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the Divine, in conscious right relation- 
ship to God, the fount of all life. The 
habit of prayer is a wholesome and 
delightful spiritual gymnastic, making for 
sane mind in robust body, as for a 
sense of fearlessness, freedom, poise, and 
power. To bo perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect, plainly means a call 
to the development of a man’s 
personality to the utmost, making it 
yield all it can give in the expression 
of true manliness ; it means to bring 
the personality — little by little it may 
be, but in steadily increasing measure — 
up to the fullness of the stature of Christ, 
— which is " the measure of a man." ■ 
WTiat shall we ask in prayer ? 

Any sincerely cherished aspiration for 
good, better, best things, for that which 
it is believed may enrich and ennoble 
one’s life and character, expand and 
deepen one’s interests and enhance one’s 
powers for good, may be made the 

* Eph. iv, 13, 

Kg 
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specific burden of the demand with 
wliich an hidividual shall boldly and 
confidently approach the throne of grace. 
In the prayer that Jesus gave us for 
pattern, every possible petition for good 
is perfectly embodied, and many of us 
know by experience that when it flows 
from the heart and the hps understand- 
ingly, the 'particular need of the hour is 
fully met. The greater includes the less. 

There is danger, of course, of letting 
even the most perfect form of prayer, 
repeated by rote, become a matter of 
dull mechanical routine, and so void of 
power and significance — a dead thing. 
It is weU, when we catch ourselves 
going through the form of words with- 
out thought concentrated on their mean- 
ing and heart inspired by love to God 
and man, to go back and say the prayer 
over again — and say it right. Better 
than dependence on any fixed formula 
is spontaneous wording, or even wordless 
communion with the Father. 
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In the writer's own experience, a 
prayer proved to be availing in the 
everyday exigencies of life, as in crises 
and emergencies, is a simple act of entire 
commitment, usually accompanied by 
some short sentence such as, “ Into Thy 
hands, dear Father. I commit my spirit 1 " 
There enters into this prayer an " inten- 
tion ” for inclusion in its complete and 
general placing in God’s hands of all — 
soul and body, affairs and interests, 
hopes and ambitions. The mental inten- 
tion may bo specific also as to aihrma- 
tion of fullest trust in, and reliance on, 
the Father's love for provision in any 
pressing and particular need, e.g., help 
for a friend in extremity, or in distress 
as to health or fortune ; adequacy to a 
more or less formidable task ; strength 
for the easier and more confident carry- 
ing of a burden that now seems to press 
heavily ; light on a perplexing problem ; 
ability to solve or surmount a particular 
difficulty arising in affairs, to fulfil 
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a hard duty or achieve a worthy 
aim. 

Walt Whitman’s attitude of declina- 
tion to accept anything which (or the 
equivalent of which) '' every other soul 
may not have on equal terms/’ is an 
attitude not to be lost sight of in prayer, 
as is Robert Louis Stevenson’s remem- 
brance of the happiness of others as 
part of the good he asks to be able to 
effect. 

It is the writer’s experience that right 
results in response to prayer seem to be 
in proportion to one’s personal detach- 
ment from care or anxiety as to results. 
The great paradox that a man shall not 
gain his Hfe unless he lose it seems to 
apply in the little as in the large. Pos- 
sibly, there is an important psychological 
law here. This would appear to be the 
conclusion of a famous American 
psychologist. " He tells us that one night 

^ Professor J. M. Bald-won, of Princeton University, 
in Handbook of Psychology, 
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lie suffered mucli from incomnii. 
Steadily and patiently lie pave liimself 
the niito-siigpcstion • " I am goinp to 
sleep : to sleep restfully " ; rejteating 
it over and over But lie onlj’ became 
more and more tvaheful At last it 
occurred to him that a daughter living 
forty miles away was also suffering from 
insontnn. and hn heart uciit out to her 
compassionately. So, calling her by 
name, he suggested to her that she was 
resting quietly, sleeping peacefully, and 
would wake in the morning refreshed. 
He had been giving this mental suggestion 
to his daughter for a few moments only 
when the professor himself dropped off 
to sleep, and slept soundly until morn- 
ing. He afterwards learned that his 
daughter had also been relieved of an 
attack of insomnia by his " treatment." 

In the recently pubbshed letters of a 
young French soldier, one of great 
spirituality of character, and who has 
made the last great sacrifice for his 
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country and humanity/ will be found 
illuminating hints in this connection. 
He writes : 

" How easy it is for soldiers in camp 
or in the trenches to get into the habit 
of praying with words and forms only ! 
Oh, let those who can, those who have 
the strength and the leisure, pray for 
'' all those who cannot 1 Pray for those 
who suffer. Pray for those who are 
fighting and cannot find time to pray 
aright. Prayer itself is a conflict ; it 
ought to be a combat in which we 
attain to the conquest of our own 
desires and impulses, in order that we 
may say to God : * Thou knowest far 
better than we do what is needful ; 
enable us to commit ourselves entirely 
into Thy hands." We ought to ask 
God to constantly renew our Hberty, 
remembering that we are free at each 
moment of the vohtional act."’ 

* Letters of A. E. Casalis ; translated by G. W. 
Mackintosh. 
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For the cradiration of habits of frctfid- 
ness, impatience. tinKradousncss in spcecli 
or manner, .and of habits of harmful 
indulEcnce. we will find it especially 
helpful to mahe U'c of the sul>conscious 
mind in prayer. IJy reason of its remark- 
able " Eupgestibility " and its direct 
relation to the functioning of brain, 
nerves, and vital organs, the subjective 
mind must prove to have import.ant 
place in any broad-minded consideration 
of this aspect of prayer. • 

It is not to be assumed tliat, in " plac- 
ing our burdens on the I,ord," we are 
absolved from need for .alertness and 
activity, or from every conscientious 
endeavour in the discharge of duty and 
the doing of our human part in the 
answering of our own prayers. What 
we arc absolved from is all an.xious 
thought about the matter. Not that 
we may weakly and fearfully shirk a 

* S« Ihrough Avi^'tuggttiion, by rmll« 

Coa< : *Iso Arnoltj IVnoett • T/tt Jluman ^fach^ntl Kom. 
vlU. *nd i. Cor. iJy. 
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responsibility, do we resort to prayer ; 
but rather that we may be tempered and 
tuned into effective instruments of the 
Divine Will, and so enabled to face our 
duties and responsibilities courageously 
and confidently. Becoming glad and 
willing co-workers with God, we tackle 
with a will the job that comes to us, and 
let alone the job that is not given to us. 
PMUips Brooks prayed, not that the 
burden he carried might be lightened or 
removed, but that his shoulders should be 
broadened and strengthened to carry it 
gahy. 

The place of prayer in every individual 
life, then, is that of supreme agent in 
the reahzation of our divine birthright 
as sons and daughters of the Most High 
God ; in the ordering of hfe to nobler and 
more opulent ends, in the development 
of true manhness or womanhness, in 
the conquest of defects of disposition, 
and in the acquiring of character ; of 
the self-knowledge, self-reverence, and 
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self-control that, as the poet tells us, 
alone, " lead life to sovereign power." 

“ Wo have with os the slrensth of the Holy 
Spirit. When did wo ever set oorsdves 
smcercly to any work nccordlng to the 
wm of Gk)d, and foil for want of strength ? 
If we conld hot embrace the Divine Will with 
the whole love of onrs, cleaving (o it and holding 
fast to it, we shonld bo borne along os upon 
•the river of the water of Ufe.’”— H. E. 
Maiming, 



XI 


PRAYER IN THE HEALING OF 
DISEASE 

*^The religion of healthy-mindedness 
is slowly but surely coining into its own 
in aU the sects. We are re-leaming what 
the ancients well knew; that states of 
mind are registered in states of body, the 
mens sana in corpore sano. 

For the restoration of the mind to 
health and its reflection of that health 
in the body, what more direct and 
efiicacious means can be employed than 
right prayer? How otherwise may we 
” minister to a mind diseased ? 

The normal and natural man turns 
instinctively to God in prayer for the 
pardon of his iniquities and trans- 
gressions, and the healing of all his 
diseases. The two are joined by Jesus, 
as by the Psahnist. ” Go in peace, thy 

150 
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sins arc forgiven tlice 1 " " Thy faith 
hath made thcc whole. " Sucli, among 
many like expressions, suggest the close 
connection between forgiveness of sin 
and the healing of disease. 

The restored wholeness in the body 
is simply a sequential manifestation of 
restored wholeness in the mind. The 
dropped stitclics arc picked up. The 
broken body is mended and restored with 
the binding up of the broken hearted. 

By " faith " the sick man is made 
whole. This faith is trust in the perfect 
love and perfect power of the Creator; 
but it is most markedly a faith also in the 
full pardon of sin, with consequent re- 
storation and renerval of physical health. 
Every mental " treatment ” for the heal- 
ing of disease is a form of prayer : a 
denial of the reality of evil and an 
affirmation of the reality of good — of 
wholeness. 

Jesus was critidzed by the Pharisees 
for using the formula, "Thy sins are 
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forgiven thee,” in healing the sick. His 
convincing rejoinder was to say, to the 
bed-ridden man taken with a palsy, 
Arise and take up thy couch and go 
into thine house ! ” And this Jesus did 
in rebuke of those who, declaring that 
God alone can forgive sins, accused the 
Great Physician of blasphemy. He did 
it “ that they might know that the Son of 
Man hath power upon earth to forgive 
sins.”" Later, he expressly commis- 
sioned and taught his disciples to 
similarly exercise the power of God in 
healing disease, while preaching the king- 
dom of God — ^the kingdom that is within 
us — and with the remission of sins, to 
effect the restoration to health of the 
sick sinner. 

Professor William James has put on 
record this important testimony to the 
scientific value of prayer in heahng : 

“ As regards prayers for the sick, 
if any medical fact can be considered 

* Luke V. i8~25 
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as soundly established, it is that, in 
certain environments, prayer often 
contributes to restoration of health, 
and should be encouraged as a thera- 
peutic measure."' 

Among tliinking men, in and out of 
the medical profession, it is coming to 
be recognised more and more that, in 
some way as yet only dimly understood, 
prayer dots make for health of body, .as 
it certainty makes for strength, serenity 
and cheerfulness of soul. 

Directly to the point is the carefully 
considered evidence of Dr. Thomas 
Hyslop, an eminent English specialist, 
who says ; 

“ Any man who prays sincerely tvill 
thereby open to himself sources of 
power which othensaso he might never 
be able to draw upon, I know of 
nothing so well calculated as prayer 
to pacify the mind and nerves, and to 

• Vertelttt ef JieUgiout Expmenet. 
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favour the proper mental attitude in 
time of illness/' 

Philosophy assures us that the entire 
universe is sustained by the absorption 
of spiritual energy. Why may not this 
absorption be quickened and increased 
in the physical organism by the attitude 
of expectancy and receptivity which 
prayer implies ? 

One of the world’s great surgeons once 
confided to the present writer his pro- 
found conviction that the secret of what 
the world calls his remarkable success lay 
in the fact that, no matter how pressed 
for time he might be, he rehgiously 
prepared ” for every operation by 
giving what time he could to earnest 
silent prayer. Nisi Dominus frustra was 
his motto, save that it might be given 
the more positive and affirmative form : 
“ All things with God, for with God all 
things are possible.” His prayer meant 
a preparation of his patient as of himself ; 
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the establishing in the patient's mind of 
the calmness and confidence tliat so 
greatly aids in everj' recuperation of the 
vital forces. For himself, tliis surgeon 
found, through prayer, that quietness, 
confidence, and strengtli of mind which 
means keen eyes, steady nen'cs, and 
sure hands. 

It is prob.able th.at many phj’sicians 
and surgeons the world over have learned, 
and avail themselves in practice, of the 
same reliance on tlic unfailing power of 
right prayer. That they do not usually 
mention the fact, save to intimates, may 
well be duo to a deep sense of reverence. 
In many instances, the physician whose 
merry heart, cheery smile, and encourag- 
ing words and tones do the patient more 
good than his medicines, may be quite 
unconscious that his mental attitude is 
truly one of -prayer, and that such prayer 
is a means of spreading the contagion of 
healthfulness, mental and physical. 

One may agree or disagree svith the 
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extreme position taken by some practical 
psychologists, that mental methods alone 
are efficacious in healing disease, and 
that “ material remedies should be 
utterly abandoned. But facts established 
by painstaking investigation and analysis 
in the field of psychological pnysiology 
must convince us that, whacever the 
means employed in heahng the sick, 
prayer should not be left out. To the 
religious mind, at least, the conclusion 
must be inevitable that piayer should 
have chief place, if not the only place 
in the heahng process. 

The Life that is in us is the Effluence 
of God, springing from the fount of 
Exhaustless Being and Infinite Perfec- 
tion. The law of that life is, therefore, 
perfect, and will outwork in perfect 
results when not interrupted by our 
own false habits and perverted activities 
of mind and body. Let us recognize 
and trust it as divine and perfect ! 
When we put ourselves in unity with the 
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«t 11 and purpose of God. we will have 
perfect bodies kept in perfect health. If, 
Uirough ignorance or accident, tlio body 
becomes diseased, such prayer will heal 
and restore it. 

Tlic indulgence of fear, despondency, 
an.'cioi -. ngcr, arc attitudes and states 
of mind in antagonism to the will and 
purpose of God in man’s life. Accord- 
ingly, such -nert.-U altitudes reflect them- 
sc’’ m dis.-.i3e and disorder in the body. 
Will ■' ve ■ id ourselves giving way to 
these negative and destructive moods 
and tendencies, the sensible plan is to 
pull ourselves up short with reminder in 
the shape of positive and constructive 
affirmation of Truth. Such affirmation 
is prayer. Instead of saying, " I am so 
tired,” or " I feel weak,” or " I am afraid 
I am not quite well,” declare : 

“7 am energy ! I am strength and 
jmtn I I am fitted and ihrilled with 
Omnipotent Life and the vitality of God 

Lc 
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permeates every fibre of my being / I am 
whole and well in every part, and the 
goodness and grace of God enfold me I ” 

“Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the Everlasting God fainteth not 
neither is weary ? He giveth power to the 
faint, and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fail : but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and 
not be weary ; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” — Isaiah xl. 28-31. 



xn 

PRAYER IN CHURCH AND STATE 


Christ's own test is that of the 
Pragmatist. "By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” Accepting the test in 
the scientific rather than the pedantic 
and critical spirit — ^in the spirit wliicli 
diagnoses disease with the sole purpose 
of ascertaining the proper remedy — it 
must be confessed that organized religion 
in our day has shown a woeful falling 
away from the faith of the Christian 
Church in the first century.' It has 
lost the fower of that faith. 

If the one outstanding cause of 


* Significant recognition of tbe invincible puissance of 
the C6ist-Splrit in the early Church h found in the follow- 
ing passage from Balxac** Ltyua Lombtri : " Jesus Chnst 
was to him the type of his system ... I remember to 
have beard him say, in this connection, that the noblest 
work to be done in the present day would be a history of 
the Primitive Church He was never, to my knowledge, 
so far uplifted towards poe^ as in a conversation which 
ted him one evening to examine the miracles performed 
by the power of will during that grand epoch of faith He 
>99 
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divisions and weaknesses in the Church 
shall, upon unbiased and resolute inquiry, 
be shown to he in the Church’s neglect 
of The Power of Prayer, then we shah 
have hastened the day when men and 
women of all persuasions will disregard 
the non-essentials that divide. They 
will then rahy in heartfelt union on the 
prime essential of a restoration of prayer 
to its true place in the Church of Christ, 
Only so shall we forward the de- 
voutly to-be- wished-for consummation of 
Christ’s own prayer : “ That they aU 
may be one ; as Thou, Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us ; that the world may beheve 
that Thou hast sent Me.”* 

Preach the gospel and heal the sick,” 

found the strongest proofs of his theory in the maiiyrdoms 
of the first century, which he called ' the great era of 
thought.’ ' The phenomena which happened during many 
of the tortures so heroically borne by the Christians to 
establish their faith, go to prove,’ he said, ' that material 
force will never prevail against the power of ideas nor 
against the will of man. Each one of us may accept this 
effect, produced by the ■will of all, as evidence in favour 
of our o'wn will.’ ” 

qohn xvii, 21. 
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the two commissions of the Saviour of 
mankind to His Church upon earth, are 
combined because they belong together. 
They cannot be logically separated. If 
the gospel is to be truly preached the 
sick must be healed. If the sick are 
not healed, neither is the gospel preached; 
we are not praying aright. It is perhaps 
easy to unduly enlarge on this point. 
In all consideration of the subject it 
must be kept in mind that healing of the 
body is incident to healing of the mind, 
and that the demonstraiion of the power 
of prayer in healing has place and value 
in the Church, so far as it helps the 
Church to realize itself as that true 
ecclesia which shall stand for the whole 
body of humanity gathered and organized 
in Christ, i.e., a body integrated and 
animated by the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of unfailing and invincible Love 
humanly embodied for human service. 
We cannot look, for this in a Church, 
given over to self-seeking in all its six 
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and seventy jarring sects, intent on 
material possessions and political power, 
rent by controversy, become the last 
entrenchment of caste and privilege, 
and so utterly fallen away from the 
practice of brotherhood, the first essential 
of all real religion. The Church cannot 
serve God and Mammon. A new Church 
must arise, one really Christian and 
universal, exemplifying human brother- 
hood — a Church of the Spirit, and so a 
Church of Christ. 

Whatever we may think of the growing 
tendency to abolish the distinction 
between sacred and secular, such a 
distinction remains important as a basis 
for the right relation of what should be 
natural co-efficients in our collective 
life. 

Why are Church and State brought into 
conflict, with resultant disestablishment 
and disruption on the one hand, and 
debasement of pohtical systems on the 
other ? Is not such a conflict consequent 
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on any invasion by tlic ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of the pronnee of tlio State 
in an attempt to usurp the prerogatives 
of the secular arm of the collectivity, or 
to bulwark the Church’s privileges and 
pretensions bcliind material possessions 
and political power? 

Spiritual poverty must ever charac- 
terize a Church boasting worldly wealth 
and power. What more vivid contrast 
than that presented by the Franciscan 
Order during the life of its founder, St. 
Francis of Assisi (when it remained free 
from the mania for owning things), 
and the weakened and corrupted condi- 
tion into which it fell when it began to 
accumulate and defend " property," rvith 
a resultant engendering of avarice, strife, 
and duplicity ! 

This by the way, and the thoughtful 
reader will not find it wholly irrelevant 
to our theme. The place and value of 
prayer in the State must be chiefly the 
concern of -the Church relating itself 
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to the State as soul to body, as the inner 
and spiritual grace to the outward and 
visible growth and activities of the 
nation. It unfits itself for this office 
when it thinks to set up as a rival of or 
competitor with the State in the poHtical 
arena, or to build up a vast system of 
patronage and endowments, “ livings " 
and benefices, exercising ownership over 
lands and houses, money, stocks, and 
bonds, and housing its popes and pre- 
lates in palaces. The bias of material 
possessions is ever the fruitful source 
of strife and enmity, and the foe of 
goodwill among men. 

That human solidarity in a whole 
world-unity to which we all look forward, 
must be a unity of nations on the poHtical 
side. It may take shape in an inter- 
national parhament (in which there shall 
be no bench of bishops) representative 
of all the members of the international 
federation. But its inner and essential, 
its unifying principle, must be a spiritual 
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one, beat sjniilwHzed in TiiE CiiUKCii 
■U.vnxiiML. Il h in tWii CImrcIi (li.it 
" Jt.in to nwn tlic woilil oVr “ will at 
l.i-il come to be brolliers. Lnowing and 
cxprcsnnR btotlicrly love wiilioul 
dlwimulation, and in honour preierrinj; 
one another. 

For the tucceii and talcly, the pros- 
perity and prosress, of the nation as 
one nicmlxrr (and a rcpmenlativc mem- 
ber) of such a world-union ; and that 
hcrUth, peace, and prosi>crity may rcitm 
within its borders— its slalesmcn beins 
guided by Love and Wisdonr in their 
counsels— the Church may well call the 
people to prayer. Public intercession 
under such circumstances will mc.in 
something. Wiat could il possibly have 
meant to thinking people to be called 
to public prayer and intercession when 
the nations were tearing at each other's 
throats, when slaughter and destruction 
raged widespread and the homes of the 
people were being desolated, wiiile the 
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moans of widows and orphans and of 
bereft mothers ascended to heaven, the 
Chnrcli all the \vhile standing helplessly 
by ! \Vhat a spectacle was presented 
during the war when the belligerent 
peoples and priests on the opposing 
sides were each sending up petitions to 
the God of Love for victory to its own 
side, and defeat to the other side ! 

Yet it is a noble idea to imite people 
in the national name and spirit for the 
advancement of the common good. The 
true Church has a magnificent work to 
do in fostering the social consciousness. 
People generally need help to think 
in the terms of the nation rather than 
in the petty and selfish terms of individual 
or class interests. Our present-day ser- 
vice of prayer and intercession may yet 
serve some purpose when people are 
gathered in the temples dedicated to the 
worship of God — in houses of prayer 
cleansed from the traders and the money- 
changers — ^to pray for victory for the 
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Right, for Justice, Truth, and the Free- 
dom of the Peoples. 

Conducted in the right spirit, such 
Eci^dces may give even to the narrower 
prayer (that victory should crown the 
banners of one’s own country) an under- 
lying suggestion, as a great undertone, 
that the petition solemnly and in all 
honour would pledge the nation to the 
righteousness worthy of wetory, just 
as the individual’s prayer for forgive- 
ness really holds liim to the forgiveness 
of his enemies and debtors. The Church 
in time of war and peril has great oppor- 
tunity to impress this salutary truth 
upon the nation. But the Church must 
begin by cleansing itself. 

Prayer, so far as the individual -per se 
is concerned, may be regarded as a 
purely private and personal function, 
preferably performed in silence and 
secrecy. But there can be no doubt 
that ptiblic prayer, in which the whole 
congregation unites, has its own and 
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important place, especially in seasons 
of national distress and danger. It may 
be suggested, however, that all pubhc 
prayer would gain immensely in dignity 
and impressiveness, as well as in efficacy, 
if a much larger portion of the hour 
were devoted to silent prayer, instead of 
the " long prayers so suggestive of 
Pharisaism. 

It might be weU, also, to delete the 
sing-song and almost indistinguishable 
mechanical mouthing of the Scriptures 
in wailing tones by certain wooden 
curates and clerks who might much 
better be planting potatoes. 

Musical prelude, interlude, and post- 
lude, as part of such prayer-service, 
subordinated to the prayer-idea and 
kept in complete harmony with it, would 
prove helpful in inducing the reverential 
frame of mind and aiding that harmonic 
vibration with God ” in which, as Amiel 
truly tells us, '' selfishness disappears 
and mental harmony and order emerge."' 
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The leader might give out in one or two 
short and simple sentences the subject 
of the meditation, so helping all to 
concentrate on it in unison of spirit. 

The late Archdeacon Wilbcrforcc’ left 
us a deeply suggestive thought on this 
point ; 

"lam sure that we fetter and hinder 
the purpose of the All-Father when we 
limit Him to an c.\tra-cosmic Per- 
sonality, and so art not sure that He 
will answer our petitions. But what a 
wonderful power is real believing inter- 
cession, blending the human mind \vith 
the limitless Divine Mind 1 We have 
seen it work what men call miracles. 
The Soul of Souls, the Infinite Mind, 
is the inmost element ivithin us all. 
When some common interest deeply 
moves us, when we are all desiring the 
same thing, when we are ' in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s Day,’ this vital power is 

• In The Purpos0 of Coi (Cboi Stock, London, 1919) 
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set free to work. What is it ? It is 
the loving will of the Infinite Immanent 
Spirit. It is not something from us 
that acts on God ; it is something from 
God that is acting through us ; and 
the united current of purpose goes 
forth as a d3mamic force and acts 
directly on the object for which we are 
praying.” ^ 

True prayer is in itself an impulsion to 
ever-enlarging and deepening human 
association in bonds of unselfish mutual 
love and respect, and in expanding social 
service. Thus its practice develops and 
cultivates ideals truly national in scope ; 
ideals making for world progress ; ideals 
emphasizing the truth that the true glory 
of a nation hes in the practice of right- 
eousness, its true wealth in robust health 
and cleanness of hving, its true grandeur 
in the measure of its pure and unselfish 
contribution to the welfare and progress, 
the enhghtenment and happiness, not 
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of its own jtcoplc oloiic, hut of all 
livinianity. 

I have said tliat it seems (o me that 
prayer is essentially a private and per- 
sonal rather than a pnWic function. The 
Quakers have caught the spirit of Jesus's 
instruction telling us that when we pray 
we should retire into our closet .and shut 
the door. That Ls, in quietness and apart, 
alone with God and our own soul, seek 
communion with the Tather of all Spirits, 
who is Si’iniT. We ate even warned 
ag.ain.st the d.anger into which the I’hari- 
sees fell — praying aloud and with many 
words in public, *’ to be seen of men." 
The value of public prayer in church or 
chapel services, or in the opening and 
closing of public meetings, or at the 
dedication of monuments, rc.ally lies in 
the measure in which the individuals in 
the gathering arc touched and stirred to 
appredation of the iuaportaiace of prayer 
in silence and secrecy. 

Emerson tells us that Uie great man 
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is he who can find soHtude in the midst 
of the crowd and company in solitude. 
Jesus Himself, on the most important 
occasions recorded in the Gospels, " went 
apart to pray.’' He went alone into the 
wilderness to pray during the forty days’ 
preparation for His great mission. In 
Gethsemane He directed His disciples to 
remain below and watch at some distance 
while He went on into some silent and 
secluded recess to pray in solitude. Yet 
He commended the poor publican who 
sought the synagogue to wrestle with his 
own soul, and prayed, God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” 

When some verbose pulpiteer indulges 
in a long-winded prayer informing the 
Deity at great length of all the happen- 
ings in the world, and of how great and 
wonderful that Deity is, and how much 
to be praised, setting forth at the same 
time the pulpiteer’s personal views and 
opinions, theological and otherwise, I 
like to quietly withdraw my mind and 
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say the Lord's Prayer over softly. How 
inudi an empty and silent cliurdi often 
means I 

Yet Jesus assures us that wliere two 
or three are gathered together in His 
name, He is there in the midst of tJiem. 
There are occasions in which public 
prayer may well be the perfectly natural 
and spontaneous expression of the coUcc- 
iivity, great or small, of the parish, the 
town, the city, the nation, and— in a 
time coming, and not far off — of the 
family of nations, humanity entire. It 
is surely by a very true impulse that the 
leaders and representatives of a people, 
or the populace itself, resort to a great 
cathedral — to St. Paul's or the Abbey in 
London, or Ndtre Dame in Paris, say — 
to chant a grand Te Deum in gratitude 
for victory, for deliverance from perils, 
or commending to God the departed soul 
of the hero or poet, teacher or public 
servant, whose character and services 
command the love and respect of his 
Me 
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fellows. For we become lilce what we 
honour and love, and to praise one who 
has exemplified the divine virtues of 
valour and devotion to truth, as of 
integrity and unselfishness, is to honour 
these virtues themselves, and not merely 
the person who embodied and exemplified 
them for us. 

In these latter days we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on having adopted a 
form of pubhc worship infinitely more 
impressive than any pomp and pageantry 
of religious processions and ritualistic 
ceremonies, with organ accompaniment. 
I refer, of course, to the observance of 
Armistice Day, which we are naturally 
coming to caU Remembrance Day." 
Shallow and callous indeed would be the 
soul who could possibly remain rm- 
touched in the depths of his being in the 
midst of the solemn general hush of the 
“ Two minutes’ silence ’’ with which the 
peoples of Britain, France, America, and 
Italy now observe the anniversary of the 
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day and hour when “ Cease firing " was 
sounded by the bugles along the far- 
flung battle-fronts, marking the dose of 
the most frightful of the fratriddal 
conflicts that have stained the history of 
humanity. 

Perhaps nowhere else was the tremen- 
doiis significance of this great collective 
silence so dramatically concentrated as 
m London, in 1922, especially in White- 
hall, near the Cenotaph. For hours the 
crowds had been pouring into this great, 
broad highway from all quarters of the 
dty and from out of to^vn. From 
Trafalgar Square to Westminster it had 
become a seething ocean of humanity 
e» masse. The ^vindows of the Govern- 
ment buildings and other houses lining 
the way were black with people. Let me 
transcribe here the fine record of the 
scene and the impressions it created in 
men's minds as given us in a newspaper* 

* A. Beverley Baxter tn Sunday Exprtss, London, 
November 12, 1922. 
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at the time, and well worthy of more 
permanent record : 

“ A few minutes before eleven yester- 
day there was little to distinguish the 
great crowd about the Cenotaph from 
any other crowd come to watch a 
national pageant. A little more sub- 
dued, a little more considerate of each 
other, a certain wistfulness in their 
eyes, but much the same cheery, 
motley, incongruous London multitude 
that always gathers on festival 
occasions. . . . 

“ Only the military escorts stood 
motionless and silent. There were the 
Guards, looking grim and formidable^ 
There were sailors and marines, with 
the mark of the sea on their faces. 
There were men of the Air Force, 
hardly more than boys — ^yet on the 
breasts of many there hung the medals 
which told of the war that had made 
veterans out of youth. 
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"I glanced at my \ratch. It was 
three minutes to eleven. A woman 
beside me said : ‘Just like Princess 
Slary’s wedding,’ and giggled. A com- 
missionaire standing behind her made 
some silly jest in return. It was so 
crude, so dcrTistating, that I wished I 
had sought the lonely spaces of the 
country to be alone in the reverence of 
nature. , 

" Suddenly there was a hush. The 
restless surging of the human ocean 
became still. Men stood bareheaded. 
From Big Ben came tlic dang of the 
hour. Slowly and ominously it struck 
its beats, while the air carried the echo 
like \vires on a frosty night. Before the 
echo had died there was the sound of 
guns. . . . 

" Has there ever been anything in 
history so wonderful, so poignant, as 
that silence? 

" There we stood, strangers to each 
other, but gripped by a common 
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emotion too deep for words or tears. 
As if startled by the sudden stillness 
that had stopped the very heartbeat 
of great London, a flock of pigeons flew 
into the air, their •wings flapping noisily 
above us. From the river there was 
the wail of a ship's syren Mice the 
howling of a dog at the moon. 

Then silence . . . unbroken. 

A mysterious grandeur fell upon 
the scene. In a window where there 
had been laughing faces, a girl stood 
•with her eyes raised to heaven, and her 
face was exalted with something that 
was more than human. Men looked 
grimly forward, and in their eyes 
were memories — dreadful, wonderful 
memories. 

Straight as a musket the commis- 
sionaire stood at the salute, his fingers 
trembling. The woman who had j ested 
about Princess Mary’s wedding looked 
ahead ■with eyes that saw nothing for 
her tears . . . but her hand felt 
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tremulously for two medals pinned 
beneath her coat. 

"The pief of a people is a holy 
thing. It is like the sorrow of God.” 

Tlie King and his two sons at the 
Cenotaph, and near by rough men work- 
ing with pick and shovel in the excavation 
for a new building, alike stood bare- 
headed and silent. Evcry-vehiclc wheel 
and cverj' wheel of factory, engine, and 
machinery in the land stopped turning. 
Men working far up in the air on scaffold- 
ing of buildings in course of construction 
became statuesquely reverent. The 
hearts of all the people, young and old, 
rich and poor, high and low, beat as one 
in that great pause — one fin a common 
heritage and a common homage to the 
invisible Power that hallowed the 
memory of those brothers who had laid 
down theirlives for humanity, themselves 
passing into the invisible yet living in the 
halo of noble deeds. In such a united 
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lifting up of heart and mind a people 
must ever find deepened sense of human 
brotherhood in the divine fatherhood. 

As another writer put it : 

” After four years the Great Silence 
which commemorates and hallows the 
Great War remains a sanctification and 
a purification for us all. It is purged 
of all petty thoughts and squalid 
rivalries. It raises us out of the dust 
and heat of our daily toil. It lifts 
us out of the rut of our pohtical 
strife. It abases the proud and 
chastens the arrogant. It rebukes the 
self-seeker and the sensuahst, the C5mic 
and the sophist. It abashes the faith- 
less who have no faith in God or man. 
It melts the hard heart. It stfils the 
fever of ambition and the rage of 
greed. It fills the stony mind with the 
grace of pity. It renews the gift of 
awe and wonder in the materiahst. 

“ The Great Silence washes like a sea 
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over the tumult and the shouting of 
politicians. It makes our civic quar- 
rels shrink into a new perspective. As 
we tliink of tlic nation that is not we 
are oppressed by a sense of our own 
unworthiness to guard their unfading 
glory against the tarnishing of time. 
Tliey gave ail they had to give for us 
and for our children's children. Tlieir 
name liveth for evermore. The utmost 
we can lay on the altar of duty is as 
dust compared with the fine gold of 
their oblation.” 

In such gathering together, surely, the 
Christ Spirit may be sensed in the midst 
of us, rm inspiring and purifying 
influence. 

During the war we had many 
" Intercession services ” in the churches, 
and, svriting on the subject at that time, 
Jolm Oxenham gave utterance to certain 
truths in regard to prayer, public and 
private, that have vital bearing now on 
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what should be the attitude of people 
seeking God’s help in dealing with prob- 
lems of peacetime not less exigent and 
fateful than the war problems. He 
wrote : 

“ There are Higher Powers only- 
waiting to be called upon for the help 
that is so sorely needed to assure the 
speedy and final triumph of Right over 
Wrong. . . . Foul weather prayers, 
evoked only by an acute sense of 
danger, cannot count for much. And 
formal intercession services do not 
seem to me likely to be of much greater 
avail. Unless the nation’s prayers for 
dehverance from peril come spon- 
taneously from hearts earnestly desir- 
ous of aligning themselves with God, 
of cleansing themselves of the old con- 
cretions that have clogged them like 
barnacles on a ship’s bottom, of sub- 
stituting new Guiding Lamps for the old 
misleading wih-o’the-wisps, of casting 
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aside tlie false gods we have followed 
and turning steadfastly to the True, 
they are not likely to serve. . . . We 
shall not have won what we set out to 
\rin in tliis war unless at the same 
time we, as a nation — and that means 
we as individuals — find our own 
souls." 

To-day, in the aftermath of the Great 
War, tlio need is as great as ever that we 
shall find our souls if a deepening and 
intensifying of economic chaos and the 
industrial disruption of disemployment — 
already grave and involving millions in 
pitiful pauperism — is to bo averted. 
Every nation is yet to find its soul. And 
national rebirth must come about through 
our praying and working for that happy 
desideratum. No man liveth to himself 
alone. We can only save ourselves by 
saving each other. It is the thing that 
men do together in the spirit of true 
prayer that counts. Such work is true 
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worship, and each individual’s constant 
culture of prayer is the best preparation 
for any efficient and joyous working 
together for the common good. For this, 
we need that our hearts shall, in R. L. 
Stevenson’s phrase, be indeed " stabbed 
wide awake.” The thought is well con- 
veyed in a little prayer of the young 
French soldier already mentioned — a 
prayer on the eve of the battle in which 
he gave his life for his friends : 0 Lord,, 
our God, our Loving Father, stir up our 
hearts that they may not be like stagnant 
waters. Do not permit us to faU asleep 
in a cowardly security and in unwatchful 
quietude, in the false behef that this is 
peace. Lord, make our hearts alive. 
Then shall Thy peace descend upon them. 
Amen. 

“Let Him, the ever-living God, he con- 
stantly present in thy mind.”— Melito to Marcus 
Antoninus. 
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THE 

FIRST MEN TO FLY THE ATLANTIC 

By 

F A BEAUMONT 

A T9^5am (Bfiiuh SummcrTimc)on Sijn(la\, )«nc 15 19^9 
hip’ane cncr l!»e Ifiih ccm« It had left the 

^ Ncu-foundland cwji at 5 28 p m the prcMmit daj I or the 
firit lime m die Imtorx of a\iation. the Atlantic hat! bren croiscd 
in direct non stop flipht 

Tlic pd«. Captain John Alcock. and the na'*;:3tt>r. Lieutenant 
Arthur Whitten Ihoun, imc l*oih Britnh llic) flci^ a British 
acropbnc nttcti uuh a Bniiih cnpnc 

Ihrouch fop and sWi, ssith the machine nou ii.ooo feel up, 
lost in the cloud hani i nois on!) ten feet alwvc the rapnp ocean, 
nQ\s flvinp hlindU through dirxs ipirali or c\cn upside down, 
ihc) crossed oicf 1,6^ miles of a prey waste of w-aters in fifteen 
houri fjft) sexen minutes, at an ascrape speed of one hundretJ and 
sixteen miles per hour 

Csen when the> read about it in die newsptiscrs, millions of 
people refused to Gelioc tliat sucli a miracle of flipht hid been 
accomplished Tor it was only ten \cari after I arman hid flown 
what seemed a terrific distance in the air— -forty seven miles — md 
Rougicr had reached the * impossible*’ height of two hundred md 
twcni) five feet 

Moreover, the aerial connucsi of the Atlmiic look plicc under 
the gloomiest auspices Oniv a month Iscforc, a similir attempt 
had tailed disastrous!) Some account of this, and of the problems 
of flung the Atlantic in those days, is csscnlnl to i full ipprcciaiion 
of the magmfieem achievement ol AfcocL and Brown 

In 1913, the Datly Mail offered a pnze of j^ioooo for the first 
pilot to fly the Adantic in less dnn seventv two hours in 1 hcnucr- 
than air macliinc People said it die time inii £ 1,000 000 might )u$t 
as well have been offered, so little likelihood did there seem of the 
prize ever being won And it was not until six ycirs later, after 
war experience had given a trcmcnaoiis fillip to aeroplane design 
and construction that the possibility of such a feat was seriously 
entertained 

Very little was known in these days of vvraihcr conditions in 

X79 
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Wings which usiuily hipixns in wet fog Uiwccn temperatures of 
iwcni)*cig!il to thiit) four degrees i ihicnhcit The second is the 
strong up and down cuncnls which occur m the Mcmiiy of 
electric storms. On a machine tlut is licavily huded. these currents 
can impose temric strains, and may cause sudden diustcr by 
rapidly alicnng the loads on the structure of the aeroplane It 
was the ciTcct of such an electric storm which dcstro)cd the 
Amcncan airship J\rofi 

rinalU, sudden changes of baiomcuic pressure can be of deadly 
pcnl I he aiiatcir^s hciglit indicator is rcalU nothing but a baro* 
meter which shows change m the pressure oi the atmosphere when 
the acropbnc climbs or descends, except that tins indicator shows 
height in feet instead of pressure in indies Half an inch on the 
barometer is cnuwaleni (a about a thousand feet on die airman’s 
height scale anu conditions lusc been knosvn when an aeroplane 
starting out from Luru|% at two thousand feet lias flown into the 
sea midway across the Atlantic while still recording two diousand 
feet on die pilot’s height indicator board 

KesertheUst in spue of die bek of scientific data and experience 
m die pioneer da)s of long-distance n)ing, men were not found 
wanting who were resolute and plucky enough to brave all the 
unknown terrors Out nature could pit against them Of such 
temper wac Mr U G Hawker and Commander Grieve* the 
ill fated precursors of Alcock and Brown m the attempt to be 
first across the Adanuc 

Hawker, an Australun, was originally a motor mechanic He 
came to Lngbnd ind was employed by Mr. TOM Sopwith, 
one of die pioneers of Hying Hawker expressed a strong 
desire to fly, and went up for the first lime m 1913 He quickly 
developed into an expert airman He was killed in 1921 owing 
to his aeroplane catching fire 

On March 28, 1919, Mr H G Hawker and Commander Grieve, 
his navigator, arrived m Newfoundland with a Sopwith machine 
they had christened the Atlantic fins was 3 biplane with a three 
hundred and fifty horse power Rolls-Royce engine When fully 
loaded, the machine weighed nearly three tons, which included 
three hundred and fifty gallons of petrol, enough for twenty two 
hours’ flying 

The day before they left Engbnd, the airmen had earned out 
a test flight of one thousand eight hundred miles to prove that the 
aeroplane could fly the distance They had decided to start from 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, on April 16, when ilicrc would be a full 
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moon, and they hoped to land in Fermoy, County Cork, Ireland, 
after flying eighteen or nineteen hours. 

The upper half of the fuselage of their machine was a kind of 
“boat” fitted upside down, for streamlining. The fliers hoped 
that this “ boat ” would keep them afloat if they were forced down 
in mid-Atlantic. In addition, both men wore special safety suits 
designed to keep them afloat for a considerable period. 

Hawker and Grieve carried out a test flight on April 10, and 
decided to make the great crossing two days later. Unfortunately 
they had trouble with their wireless set, also weather reports proved 
unfavourable. 

']^e flight was postponed from day to day. Then, on May 
>, mree American seaplanes left Newfoundland to fly the Atlantic 
'JcB the Azores. This was a bitter blow to the British airmen, as 
key felt that the honour of being first across the Atlantic would 
JO to the United States. The weather reports continued very 
rnfavourable however. Moreover, the Americans were flying much 
farther south, their route was being patrolled by warships, 
and they were to have a resting place half-way at the Azores. 

Not until May 18, when weather conditions were favourable, 
did the venture seem possible. The chocks were pulled from under 
the wheels at 3.15 p.m., and the Atlantic took off at last on her 
ill-fated flight. 

Trouble began only ten minutes after losing sight of land, when 
the aeroplane ran into the dense fog of the Newfoundland Banks. 
During the next four hours, the airmen had only one brief glimpse 
of the sea. They had to fight against terrific rain squalls, and a 
powerful north wind, which they had no reason to expect, suddenly 
sprang up, forcing the machine to the south out of her course. 

The aeroplane was some five hundred miles out to sea, heading 
through black clouds in a furious gale, when Hawker began to 
notice that the radiator of his engine was getting hotter and hotter. 
The pipes were being choked for some reason he could not fathom. 
But he knew that he would be forced down unless he could keep 
the radiator cool. And at that moment Grieve, who had been work- 
ing out their position by the sun and stars every half-hour, reported 
that they were now many miles off the steamship route. 

The dense black clouds made it impossible to see ahead. 
Hawker was already flying at 10,000 feet; he dare not climb higher 
as the water in the radiator immediately began to boil. Instead, 
he was compelled again and again to glide down and cut off the 
engine to allow the water to cool. After one dive, the engine 
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refused to Oart until the machine s«*as dartint; almost into the 
water At tliat dread moment both men thought the end had 
come. 

Once tlic clouds broke Gricsc glimpsed the Pole Star, and 
found that die inachinc had Isctn driNcn Isy the gale one hundred 
and fifty miles from her course! 

After nine hours from leasing St Johns, lialf the petrol had 
gone m fighting the north wmd, and the aeroplane was not jet 
halfway oscr llic radiator was Mill oscrhcating the water was 
swifti) TOilmg awa) and shen it lud gone— • 

gallant attempt lud failed, and Hawker and Grieve faced 
almost certain death flia. decided Uut i!«ir onij hojic now was 
to il) backwards and forwards across ihcir cour.^: for as long as 
the macliinc vvuuM hold out on (lie rcinutc dunce of sighting a 
vessel of some kir d 

The airmen vtraired their cjci in vain to pierce the thickening 
mist, as the machine pitched and rolled amid die fur\ of the gale 
Now and then they glimpsed the desobte ^is Iscncath them 
wracked by die tcni(Kst into a spume of billows in wlucli it seemed 
their struggles could last only a few moments 

Suddenly, they observed a small ship on their left So bad vvas 
the visibility tliat they were almost over it Uforc they saw it 
Greve immediately fired three Vcrcy lights as a distress signal 
When the airmen saw that the ship had seen them Hawker glided 
down and landed on the water 

Tlic aeroplane landed only two hundred y irds from the ship 
but it was an hour and a lulf before Hawker uid Grieve could 
be rescued, so formidable were the heavy seas Indeed, had it not 
been for the fuselage ‘ boat,** the airmen would have certainly 
perished long before aid could have reached them 

The ship, a small steamer, the Mtiry, was bound from New 
Mexico to Perth She had no wireless on board and was crossing 
die Adamic steamship route, so dm she did not meet any ship 
With wireless with which she could communicate 

She had arrived literally in the nick of time, for Hawker, when 
he landed on the water, Jiscovcred that he had not a single drop 
of water in the radiator! He had flown just over one thousand 
miles over the Atlantic 

By this time the world had given up the airmen for lost The 
wllowmg telegram was actually sent by King George V to Mrs 
Hawker condoling her on the death of her husband 

The King, fearing the worst must now be realized regarding 
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the fate of your husband, wishes to express his deep sympathy and 
that of the Queen in your sudden and tragic sorrow. His Majesty 
feels that the nation lost one of its most able and daring pilots, 
who sacrificed his life for the fame and honour of British flying.” 

On Sunday, May 15, exactly a week after Hawker and Grieve 
took off from St. Johns, the Mary came in sight of the Butt of 
Lewis, Scotland. Her siren was blowing, and she signalled to 
the coastguard that she had important news to communicate : 

“ Saved hands. Sop. aeroplane.” 

"The coastguard signalled back : 

“Is it Hawker.?” 

“Yes,” ran up the signal flags of the Mary. 

Meanwhile, undeterred by the awful experience of their rivals, 
Alcock and Brown went ahead with the preparations for then- 
historic flight. 

Their machine was a Vickers Vimy Rolls-Royce biplane. In 
the summer of 1917, Vickers Ltd. were asked to design a heavy 
bombing machine, which was given the type name of Vimy. It 
was calculated that if this machine was equipped with two three 
hundred and fifty “ Eagle ” Mark VIII Rolls-Royce engines, it 
would be capable of flying a greater distance than that between 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, and die west coast of Ireland. 

Accordingly, a scheme was prepared, and submitted to the 
Air Ministry on April 18, 1918, but owing to the war it was decided 
to postpone any attempt to fly the Atlantic. However, in April, 
1919, a standard Vickers Vimy bomber was adapted for an Atlantic 
flight by the following alterations : (i) No armaments; (2) crew 
reduced from three to two; (3) petrol tank capacity increased to 
eight hundred and sixty-five gallons; (4) oil tank capacity increased 
to fifty gallons; (5) instruments and petrol pipe system adapted for 
extra tanks. 

With this amount of fuel, it was estimated that the machine 
would have a flying range of two thousand four hundred and 
forty miles in a cahn. 

The aeroplane was erected and flown by the end of April, and 
shipped from England for Newfoundland on May 4. On June 
9, Alcock and Brown carried out their first trial flight in the 
machine. 

“ During this flight,” reported Alcock, “ the machine behaved 
splendidly. However, the wireless installation gave slight trouble. 
I landed at a place known as Monday’s Pond, where an aero- 
drome had previously been prepared under very adverse 
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circumstances, and after encountering great difficulties, such as 
blowing up rocks, removing walls, levelling small hills, and taking 
down hrnccs, etc , obtained a clear run of four hundred yards 
‘ The defects which appeared during the first trial flight having 
received attention, a second trial flight was made on Thursday, 
June 12, when the aeroplane was then found to be (^uite in order 
“ On Friday, June 13, the tanks were filled up with petrol, 
lubricating oil, and water My intention was to make an early 
start on the morning of Saturday, June 14, but this was impos- 
sible owing to a strong cross wind The engines were tested for 
the last time, and ran to perfection The petrol tanks were then 
finally replenished for the start 

“Later on during tlic day, weather conditions became more 
favourable Brown and I then had our final meal before starting, 
seated under the wings of the aeroplane ” 

To the casual observer, Alcock and Brown must have seemed 
a curious pair to have been selected for one of the most hazardous 
adventures in the history of man’s conquest of ume and space 
Alcock, with his cheerful ruddy face, tousled hair, and ready quip 
delivered m the broadest of accents, appeared a typical ’Lan- 
cashire lad”, Brown, quiet, aloof, taciturn, with the reserve of the 
scholar, seemed more fitted for the study or the laboratory than 
tms nightmare journey through the unknown 

But the Vickers company had chosen us champions wisely 
Each was well endowed for the superhuman trial that lay before 
them 

Born in Manchester in 1892, Alcock had obtained the Royal Aero 
Club’s flying certificate at Bcooklands before be was twenty years 
old In 1914, flying a Maurice Farman biplane fitted with a 
hundred horse power Sunbeam engine, he was third in an air 
race from London to Manchester and back 

On the outbreak of war, he loined the R N A S and for a 
time instructed cadets at Eastchurch Then he went to the Turkish 
front, where, after gaming the record for longdistance bombing 
raids, he was eventually captured 

Brown, born in Glasgow in 1886, was fascinated even as a 
boy by the problems of aerial navigation He joined the R F C 
m 1915, was wounded, taken prisoner, and transferred to Switzer 
land After his repatriation, in December 1917, he went to the 
Ministry of Munitions, where he was employed on the construction 
of aero engines 

Alcock was the first to pay tribute after the flight to the 
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uncanny skill of Brown as a navigator, which resulted in the airman 
landing only ten miles out of the course they had planned when 
they took off from Newfoundland. Though the biplane was 
equipped with directional wireless apparatus, Brown relied chiefly 
upon a system of navigation of his own, based upon the theory 
of marine navigation, altered and adapted to the problems of flying. 
He had also devised a method of making an accurate “ dead 
reckoning ” by calculating with the special instruments the distance 
flown by the biplane from time to time, as well as determining the 
“ drift ” of the machine through being blown out of its course by 
side winds. 

Bad weather conditions, with fog and drizzling rain, faced 
the airmen on that June afternoon, but they were so weary of 
postponements that they were resolved to make the attempt at 
all hazards. Then, just before the start, an accident happened, 
which, slight as it was, at first threatened another day’s delay. 

The plane was held head on to the driving wind by ropes 
and pickets. One of the ropes became loose, and whipped by the 
force of the gale, was caught in the under-carriage. It was pulled 
tight across the copper piping, severely indenting it. The airmen 
had to wait while new piping was installed by mechanics, turning 
a deaf ear meanwhile to the cry of a woman spectator that the 
mishap was a certain omen of disaster. 

As Alcock and Brown climbed into the cockpit, other Jeremiahs 
in the crowd on that windswept aerodrome near St. Johns were 
shouting that the airmen would kill themselves even before they 
took off. They had some reason for their fears. The machine 
was going off up-hill in face of a forty-mile gale. 

This would probably have been safe enough with a plane of 
normal load on a good aerodrome. But Alcock and Brown were 
carrying three and a half tons of petrol, giving a total load of 
five tons, and were taking off from an imperfect ground. Without 
doubt, the start was a perilous one for those days. 

It was exactly 5.13 p.m. (British Summer Time) when the 
airmen took off. With a cheery “ Good-bye ! ” and a farewell 
wave of his hand. Captain Alcock gave the signal to remove the 
chocks from under the wheels. The engines roared out deafen- 
the biplane trembled for a moment as if in hesitation, like 
some great bird “ feeling its wings,” then moved spasmodically 
forward. 

It gained speed, rocking and lurching over the uneven ground. 
And now, as it sped onwards like an express train, it seemed to the 
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onlookers as i( the immense, heavily burdened machine would be 
unable to take the air. 

Tuo hundred )ards, and the biplane was still dashing and 
bumping forward like some earth bound monster Three hundred 
jards— would she never rise? Then suddenly the machine seemed 
to jump into the air, zoomed, just m time, over die first confronting 
fence 

A hoarse roar of cheering went up from the tense crowd, to 
chance, a few seconds later, into wild cries of fear and horror, 
‘Shc*‘s crashingl” And indeed, such was tlic contour of the 
countryside as to suggest to those on the ground tint the machine 
was dashing into a little wood Instead, she cleared casiU, climbed 
to one thousand feet, and few at a hundred miles per hour over 
die town and the icc floes beating against die shore 

Brown then gave Alcoek. his dircction^a southeast course of 
one hundred and twenty four degrees magnetic At the start, 
visibility was fairl) good, but ahead lay the Newfoundland fog 
bank, and soon tbc) were flying between a bank of clouds and the 
fog " We did not see cidier the sea or the sky for a period of seven 
hours, with the exception of an occasional ghmp‘< of both, in 
small patches,'* said Alcock afterwards 

The airmen had been flying only twenty minutes when they 
made a terrifying discovery Tlic armature arm connected to 
the propeller of liic wireless set had been shored completely off 
This damage made it impossible for the fliers to ^nd out wire 
less messages Electricity for this purpose was generated by this 
small propeller, operated by the pressure of the iir when the 
machine was in flight. If the machine was in danger of being 
forced down, therefore, Alcock and Brown could not make an 
SOS call to sliipping m the vicinity Their only safety now 
was in success 

As darkness began to fall, even worse weather conditions were 
encountered, the aouds and fog became denser and denser, and 
eventually the airmen found themselves driving through icy sleet 
They were now flying at a height of four iliousand feet, and could 
sec neither sea nor sky, as they were between two layers of clouds, 
one at two thousand, the oilier at six thousand feet 

For half an hour, a clear patch of sky was seen, enabling Brown 
to check his position from tbc Polar Star, Vega and the moon 
But this was followed by a fog so thick and oark diat the fliers 
could see neither moon nor stars 

Then, suddenly, amid die all pervading blackness, the machine 
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began to spin horribly. “ This was caused through the air speed 
indicator failing to register,” records Alcock. “ It jammed when 
it stood at ninety. This was probably due to the damage to the 
pilot tube caused when the wireless generator propeller was sheared. 

“ I did not know what I was doing,” he adds. “ I did some 
comic stunts. I can remember looping the loop, and then per- 
forming a steep spiral. When we came out of the mist, I found 
the machine was only a few feet from the water and flying on its 
back. Of course, when I saw the horizon, I was able to regain 
control and put the machine on its true course. I then climbed 
to six thousand feet, hoping to get out of the fog. I got on top 
of it twice, only to find we were flying between two banks of cloud 
again.” 

The machine was now covered with ice, and fighting head-on 
against a blizzard of hail and snow. The radiator shutters were 
jammed with ice : Brown had to climb up times without num- 
ber to chip it off with a knife. Frozen particles now clogged the 
air speed indicator, which again began to give serious trouble. 

Through this chaos of sleet and darkness, battling through the 
gale, climbing, hovering and diving in vain efforts to discern sky 
or sea, the airmen struggled for six long hours, during which 
Brown was able to take only four readings of their position. 

To add to their difficulties, the communication telephones had 
broken down, and no voice could have made itself heard above 
the terrific roar of those three hundred horse-power engines. 
Fortunately, both airmen knew their jobs perfectly. “ Ail we 
needed to do,” said Alcock, “ was to tap one another on the 
shoulder and go through the motion of drinking. We ate sand- 
wiches and chocolate, diough we were not very hungry. But we 
both had a thirst all the time, and the ale and coffee soon 
disappeared. We shared the last cup of coffee.” 

Just before dawn began to break, Alcock made another desperate 
attempt to get above the clouds, climbing steadily until the machine 
reached a height of eleven thousand feet. 

At this height,” said Alcock, “we saw the sun several times 
trying to force its way through the clouds, and Brown eventually 
succeeded in fixing his position. After this, we decided to descend, 
and almost reached the surface of the sea before obtaining clear 
visibility. 

Here the wind was blowing very strongly from the south- 
west. To counteract this, Brown thought it advisable to steer a 
more south-westerly course, flying in this direction close to the 
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water for about foriv minutes. We slill had doubts about our 
position, though we knew we were there or thereabouts. 

“Tlien we ww the islands of Hcsli.il and Turbot, and knew 
we were all right, though we could not see the mainland, owing 
to rain and low clouds. The mainland was not sisible until we 
were practically oscr it, and then only die hills. 

In another ten minutes, lire trusts of Chfdcn wireless station 
suddenly apj)carcd. We circled round this, firing Vcrcy sigruls, to 
which no reply was rccciicd. While filing round looking for a 
suitable bndtng place, we passed oicr Chfdcn town, where more 
Vcrcy signals were fired, again without reply. Observing no 
suitable landing ground in tlut neighbourhood, we returned to the 
wireless station, where I spotted what appeared to be a nice meadow 
and decided to descend.'* 

Tl^c ** nice meadow,'* liowcicr. turned out to be a bog. The 
wheels sank axlc>dcep into it, and the Vimy toppled over on her 
nose. The lower plane was badly damaged and broken, and 
both propellers sank deeply. 

Luckily, however, botli airmen were quite unhurt. They 
clambered out of die machine, and found thcm<<Kcs surrounded 
by a group of twenty or thirty wireless o{)craiurs. olllccrs, soldiers 
and passers-by, who could not believe at fust that the Atlantic 
fliers were arrived. They thought it was the landing of a scouting 
plane. 

“ We arc the Vickers Vimy rruchinc just come over from New- 
foundland," explained Alcock. "We have had a terrible trip. Hut 
at any rate we have landed in the softest |>ari of Ireland.*' Then a 
gasp and cheer of admiration went up from tlic hiilc throng. 

Enough petrol remained in the Vtmy's tanks for a further flight 
of eight hundred miles, die engines were undamaged, and up to 
moment of landing, the whole machine was in excellent 
condition. 

Brown was tired out after the great ordeal, and went to bed, 
but Alcock, after a bath and a breakfast of bacon and eggs, hurried 
back to the machine for his mails and instruments. 

King George V received the news as he was leaving the church 
service at Windsor. Through General Sykes, controller of civil 
aviation, he immediately sent the following message of 
congratulation : 

The King was delighted to receive your welcome announcc- 
Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown have safely 
landed in Ireland after their transadantic flight. His Majesty 
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wishes you to communicate at once with these officers and to 
convey to them the King’s warmest congratulations on the success 
of their splendid achievement.” 

Later, both Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown were 
knighted by the King in recognition of their historic flight. It would 
be idle to deny that luck played its part in their triumph. Had any- 
thing gone seriously wrong, they had little hope of life, not to 
mention success. Nothing did go seriously wrong. On the othei 
hand, but for the superhuman nerve and skill exhibited by each of 
these fine airmen, failure and disaster would have been the inevitable 
result instead of the greatest flying feat ever accomplished up to that 
time. 



THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS 

By 

CHRISTOPHER SWANN 

T he Baltic of the Tatkland Islands^ the first British naval 
victory, and the most decisive sea fight of Uic World War — 
not excluding Jutland>-was fought on Dcccmticr 8, 191^. 
Wherever old naval war men meet nowadays— grizzled a bit 
some of them; looking forward to die “ long trick ” ashore; m 
“Pompey’s" mam street, down the lighted avenue where a 
thirsty man may get a drink; the wardroom of some slitp come 
pcrmancnlly lo her moorings; out cast, or sweating amid muddy 
nvers— you may hear, if you arc popular, over the “other half,'* 
the store of the breakfast before battle. It is a legend in the 
service inat is called silent but t$ really most loquacious 

And this is the story. It is the talc of a very great adventure, 
a gigantic game of blufT— and the triumph of a man who made 
revenge a dung of hard knocks. 

Here bncflv are the facts; then to the story Admiral Sir 
Doveton Siuroec, widi his squadron of battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers, completely wiped out the squadron of Admiral von 
Spec oiT die Falkland Islands m an action lasting six and a half 
hours. The German casualties were two thousand officers and 
men; the British seven men killed; four wounded Von Spec 
went down with his ships Only one German ship escaped. She was 
the Dresden, she was to cause trouble later, before being hammered 
to pieces in a river mouth. There is no naval parallel to this 
action. Bntish supremacy at sea was challenged by a more or less 
obscure defeat m the Pacific by a raiding squadron. Sturdcc 
stopped the panic, sank every raider except one and restored 
confidence to empire trade routes. 

A^^cr the Battle of the Falklands vessels were able to leave their 
Pacific and South Atlantic ports in confidence that Britannia did 
^ftially rule the waves. They thanked the Bntish Navy, and 
At^iral Sturdcc in particular, but Sturdcc was grateful enough 
to know that he had wiped out the defeat put upon Britain’s Navy 
oy the tragic engagement at Coroncl, where Rear-Admiral Cradock’s 
^uadron— outnumbered but fighting gallantly, just as the Germans 
id hta-wcrc wped out. 
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After victory, on December 14, Lord Charles Beresford referred 
to the “ old touch of the Navy.” Victory, he said, was essential 
to this country — “ It has cleared the air . , . Perhaps we shall hear 
a little less about ‘What’s the Navy doing?’ ” Then he referred 
to Coronel : “Sir Christopher Cradock, his officers and men, can 
say with Nelson, Thank God I did my duty.” 

The Falklands are a group of islands in the South Adantic 
Ocean belonging to Britain. There are two large, and two hun- 
dred small islands about 310 miles east of the Strait of Magellan — 
famous in history. Imagine a great pear-shaped piece of land, 
bordered on the left (west) by the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
right (east) by the South Atlantic. It is the Argentine Republic and 
odier states. Trade routes pass to Cape Horn and Rio de Janeiro; 
Valparaiso to Monte Video; Capetown to Rio, too. A key route for 
shipping. 

What manner of man was this Admiral Sturdee, who won so 
decisive a victory with so little loss? He is dead; he died on May 
7, 1937, exemplified the perfect type of naval man who 

learned half his job ashore. Had he not had the experience of 
land conditions, of subtlety as well as of might, he may not have 
been so successful. But because he was able to apply the .lessons 
he learned in the secret places of admiralty while actually 
standing upon his quarter-deck he was able to destroy a German 
squadron and rid two of the Seven Seas of a menace. 

Frederick Charles Doveton Sturdee was born on June 9, 1859, 
his father being Captain F. R. Sturdee, R.N.; his mother the 
daughter of an army colonel. He went to the Old Royal Naval 
School at New Cross and entered the Navy at the age of twelve. 
His scholastic career was brilliant; he was twice awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Royal United Institute. He saw service in 
the Egyptian War against Arabi Pasha, for which he received 
the Alexandria Star and the Khedive’s Bronze Star, and at 
Samoa, in 1899, his handling of a delicate situation earned him 
the C.M.G. He was at the Admiralty as Assistant-Director of 
Naval Intelligence. In 1905 he became assistant to Lord Charles 
Beresford (“ Charlie ” Beresford) in the Mediterranean but because 
he was an adherent of Beresford’s policy he later found himself 
out of sympathy with the Board of Admiralty under Lord Fisher 
and naturally his administrative career came to an end. 

So he went back to sea as rear-admiral, stepping from com- 
mand to command until he was recalled to the Admiralty where the 
outbreak of war found him as Chief of War Staff to Prince Louis of 
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Ai-TER THE SINKING OF THE CNEISENAU " 

This cracky ship of the German Navy was sun\ after five hours fight 
ing ( Above) A remarkable photograph of her survivors in the water 



AIR CONQUEROR OF BOTH POLES 

(Top) Admiral Byrd {centre) with Floyd Bennett (right), his 
greatest friend, before the North Pole flight in 1^26. (Bottom) The 
plane on the raft taking it from the ship to the ta\ing-off base. 
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Balicnbcri;— afterwards Lord Milford Haven, but better remem- 
bered as ilic man who saved die Bnush Fleet by his dramatic order 
of recall when war was ihrcatcninc. In November, 191^, Lord 
Louis resigned oiTicc; Fisher came back. Almost simultaneously 
came the news of die defeat and the dcadi at Coronel of Sir 
Christopher Cradock, overtaken by superior force 

It IS a cunous fact constand) recurring in hivto^ diat Cradock 
had not long before the action been on terms of friendship with 
die man who defeated him. They liad met in Oiina stations 
and had struck up a frtcnddiip wluch 'vas to end dramatically 
amid bursting diclls at Coronel. 

Tlic shuck to Untidi prestige had to be avenged; in those waters 
were not enough ships to avenge it. So Lord Fisher detached 
from die Grand Meet die batdc cruisers Invincible and Inflexible 
with Sturdcc m command— his command was probably the 
greatest ever given to a scanun of Ins rank—** Commandcr-in Chief 
of die Adaniic and South Facihc stations.'* It implied that every- 
thing afloat in those two oceans were under his control. History 
has siiown what an cfTcciivc control it wis. Vessels were told 
to rendezvous— navalcsc for collect— at two places, some at Monte 
Video, odicrs at the Falkland Isbnds. There was to be no mistake 
this lime. No wireless signals were allowed— for secrecy's sake— 
die only signals were visual. 

On December 8, everything w'as ready* Sturdcc was at Fore 
Stanley— chief port of the Falklands — wiui his squadron. Some- 
where afar olT was die German squadron. It is intcrcstuig to show 
what that meant in terms of guns and death. Here are tne teams, 
as icwcre, lined up for the match: 

Brtiain. 

Battle cruisers Invincible and Inflexible (17,250 tons), 
15 knots, eight 12 inch guns, sixteen ^ inch guns. 

Armoured cruisers Cornwall and Kent (9,800 tons), fourteen 
6-inch guns. 

Light cruisers Glatgow and Brutal C^,8oq tons), two S-incK 
and ten 4>inch guns 

Armoured cruiser Carnarvon, four 7.5-inch guns, six 
6*inch guns 

Germany 

Armoured cruisers Scharnhorst and Cneisenau, eight 
8 2 inch guns, six 6-inch guns. 

Light cruiser Dresden, twelve 4 i inch guns. 

Leipzig and Nurnberg, twelve 4.1-inch guns. 
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There can be no doubt that the Falklands battle foiled the 
German plot to invade South Africa, assisted by disaffected 
Boers. Liners were ready to transport troops, including Vaterland, 
the biggest liner afloat; thousands of rifles and cases of ammunition 
were in readiness. Von Spee’s squadron was to do the escort- 
ing. But all those plans were brought to nothing because von 
Spec could not resist the tempting bait which the British Admiralty, 
through Admiral Sturdee, put before him. Some time previously 
a German naval code book was found in a German steamer seized 
at Melbourne, together with a cipher key. The key had been 
altered since the seizure but experts worked on it at the Australian 
Naval College at Jervis Bay. Thus, soon after the defeat at Coronel, 
on November i, the plan of entrapping von Spee was hatched. 

November ii — ^fateful date in war history — Sturdee left the 
Grand Fleet and steamed away with the battle cruisers Inflexible 
and Invincible and reached the Falklands without being challenged. . 
By December 7 he was reinforced by Adrniral Stoddart in 
Carnarvon and the cruisers Cornwall, Kent and Glasgow. But 
previously the wireless had been busy. Von Spee was told in the 
code from the seized code book to bombard the Falklands; at 
the same time Sturdee sent out a wireless message ordering the old 
battleship Canopus, which had been too slow to reach Cradock 
in time to share his fate, to put into Port Stanley in the Falk- 
lands where — the message said — the new coast defence guns would 
protect her. Now Sturdee knew this message would be inter- 
cepted by the Germans. It was. Von Spee knew quite well there 
were no guns at Port Stanley, so he thought it would be a good 
thing before proceeding on his African invasion plan to dash to the 
Falklands, wipe out the lone battle cruiser and occupy the place. 

What he did not know was that Sturdee was waiting “ round 
the corner ” with two modern battle cruisers and several other 
small war vessels. So von Spee steamed to his doom. About 
eight o’clock the German ships were sighted as smudges of 
smoke on the horizon. Alarm bells rang. As Admiral Sturdee 
said later : 

“Our men were grimy after coaling when the Germans were 
seen approaching. I made a signal to get up steam and while 
so, we had breakfast and washed so we were fresh and clean for 
the fight.” 

Not the “ Nelson touch ” but the “ Drake touch.” Not a 
garhe of bowls to finish, but a good breakfast and then a good 
clean up so as to meet the enemy all navy-fashion and ship-shape. 
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A \Nonun t>b)al a fjcAi iwt m ihc lunlc She was Mrs. 
Creamer, the daughter of an Lngliih profciX>r, who had settled 
in the uUnds. On the morning ofthc fight die was at home in her 
farmstead at Fiiaroy witli her three children, and two maids. 
She taw ilic Gernun dups appioaching, ordered her nuids to 
uddlc two hor.es and iidc in turn to the top of die hill behind 
her home and report to her c\ct> few minutes. Flic maids 
spared railvcr thcmscUcs nor the hor.es. and the almost minute 
to minute information they brought to iltcir mistress was tele* 
phonal to the lurbour authorities who, being at a lower level, 
could not see the advancing vessels Flic) in turn sent messages 
to Admiral Sturdcc. Hms this wouun’s obiervatiotis were 
responublc for the movements of die llnttdi diips. 

After the battle, .Mrs. Creamer was prc.enicd with a silver 
salver b) the Admirali), and the king invested her with the 
O B n. 'Flic galloping maids were also rewarded As rcecnil) as 
19^0 Mrs. Creamer visited London and received a great wcleomc 

But then anotiicr factor tiad existed in this great adventure The 
weather took a lund hlistory if full of ** ifs,’^ and if von 5 ]>ec had 
not encountered a storm when rounding Cape Horn on his way 10 
die Falkland! he would nut have been delayed— he would have 
arrived in time to do wliat he wanted to do— what he was sent to 
do : smash tlie small forces there at long range and make the islands 
ready for occupation As it was, his uig sJiips on the way round 
the Ope— hated by all manners m days of sad and many m steam 
days, too— wallowed in tcrriHc seas Fart of die deck cargo of coal, 
loaded up in anticipation of a long voyage in unfriendly seas, had 
to be thrown overWird from the cruisers in order to save the 
cruisers dicmsclves All this meant debv; it might have meant die 
abandonment of die whole project, but here von Sj^icc had die first 
piece of luck he had up to nowr experienced 

A British collier, under sad, came staggering round the Cape, 
hcaruly sick of herself. She would not have been there at all 
except tlut Uicrc were no steam bottoms avaibblc m dial region at 
that time. Von Spec saw m her if not an angel in disguise — and 
no angel could disguise itself more adcauatcly than a Briush collier 
—at least a present help in umc of irouolc. So he seized her, took 
her genUy into a sheltered anchorage and relieved her of all die 
coal she earned, thus replenishing that which had had to be thrown 
overboard during the storm. But those few hours meant just that 
small margin which might have turned complete defeat into at 
least a partial victory. how the muiu-colourcd thread of luck 
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winds its way through these things; for while von Spee was 
capturing his collier and transferring her coal to his bunkers, 
Sturdee, hope in his heart that he might be able to avenge his 
friend and colleague Cradock of the Coronel disaster, was speeding 
under forced draught with his two battle cruisers Invincible and 
Inflexible, on the last lap of the spectacular dash from Cromarty 
Firth. A seven thousand mile journey to fight a battle — and even 
then Sturdee thought he might be too late. 

They came joyously, these men in two battle cruisers; as men 
would go to a picnic, thinking nothing of death or shattered limbs or 
things worse than shattered limbs, but only thinking of the great 
adventure they were sharing with the “ Big Noise ” on the quarter- 
deck that they knew and liked so well. Sturdee was always a 
sailor’s man. He had gone through the mill. He knew what work 
was; and discipline; and relaxation. In his hands all three were 
given their proportionate quota. They were happy to leave at last 
the apparently unending day; miles from civilization as they knew 
it; with home quaysides only a memory, shore leave almost an 
impossibility; to follow someone they knew into what might be the 
“ real thing.” 

They did not know, these men, that the real thing on this 
occasion was to be more or less a chase after a dog wifii his tail 
between his legs; but even so early in the war they had something 
to “ wipe off the slate.” The battle of the Falklands did not provide 
them with all the “ glory ” of war they had expected on die sea; 
later many of them with their admiral they liked so much, were to 
see war at Judand shorn of its glory. But they arrived, and they 
were in time. 

On came the Germans led by Gneisenan and Leipzig; the men 
could be seen on her decks at action stations. Guns were trained on 
die wireless station ashore. Gneisenau was the crack ship for 
gunnery in the German Navy; she had just won the Kaiser’s Cup. 
Canopus opened fire with her 12-inch guns and at that moment 
Kent drew out of Port William followed by Glasgow. Then 
round die corner of Cape Pembroke steamed Invincible and 
Inflexible, decks cleared for action, every man at his batdc station 
waiting for the word to open the ball. The German vessels in a wide 
sweep turned tail and fled. What must have been their consterna- 
tion to find not one cruiser and an unprotected shore, but a whole 
squadron appearing in ones and twos from totally une.xpected 
quarters? 1 hey fled, and wireless messages to their following ships 
ordered instant flight. 
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Invincible opened the ball ai seventeen Uiouund prds— -and it 
became from ifut moment a running fight, Witli Inflexible die 
engaged Sdurnbont and Gnetunju; ClMgouf, Leipzig; and Kent 
chose A'ttrn^rrg. The armed liner Seydlitz and two large colliers 
next appeared and were closed and caught by MzeedonU who put 
prize crews aboard. 

When the first shock of seeing the Dritish scjuadron had been 
realized, von Spec acted promptly. He knew he had no chance in 
a straight fight against superior otltU— so he made it a running fight. 
His sliips deserted naval tradition and the usual order of battle. 
They scattered* but ilut did not save them; they were out* 
manccuvrcd both in speed and scamansJiip. Schzrnhont was sunk 
three hours after the nrst shot was fired, Gneisenzu two hours bier, 
Leipzig was sunk by CornwxlL and Nurnberg by Kent. There 
were no survivors of Schernhont, while of Cneisenaut complement 
of seven hundred only one hundred were rescued. Sekarnhortt was 
on fire when she plunged bcneatli die waves taking cscry man 
with her. As she sank Tier crew ung patriotic songs. Von Spec's 
sons ivae in the battle, one in Cneitenau, the oilier in Leiozig; 
both were lost; so that the fight cost this German family a lather 
and two sons. 

There were dramatic tnddenu in plenty during the fight 
bciw«n die Uriusli cruiser Clatgouf and die Gernun Leipzig. The 
German ship was set on fire and hundreds of die crew gathered on 
the forecastle. CLugow^s captain asked diem to surrender but 
while many voices criw : “ Yes, we surrender, "a gun was fired from 
the ship at Glasgow. Prompdy came die answer-’a shell whicli 
killed seventy of those desperately brave men. They fired a Vcrcy 
light in token of submission— die survivors jumped into the sea. 
Some were rescued; the ship sank. 

German discipline was splendid. Shells were crashing on to 
die decks; gun crews by bleeding, dismembered some of diem, but 
those who remained aimed, fired, repaired smashed tackle so far as 
they could, moving the dead and (he dying from under dicir feet 
as they did so— while below, the surgeons went about their grim 
work. They did not know that very soon they, their patients and 
the instruments they were plying so rudilcssly— necessarily nidi- 
Icssly— would be at the bottom of the sea. Gallant men, these 
Germans. They fought to die very end and died; almost every one 
of them. V/hat a gesture was that made by the flagship of von Spec. 
She was nearly done, shot to pieces, yet in the last extremity turned 
towards the British and tried to shiclo Gneisenau. As she sank after 
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her unavailing heroism four hundred men struggled in the icy cold 
water. There was no single survivor — the two hundred and fifteen 
Germans saved included not one of her admiral’s ship’s company. 

Scharnhorst had suffered a battery by shell after shell that few 
' ships, not even afterwards in the Jutland days, were called upon to 
- endure. As the admiral’s flagship she was naturally looked upon 
as the “ big boy ” of the squadron. “ First get the big boy,” used 
to run the naval slogan, “ and the little fellow will follow.” It dates 
back to the days of Trafalgar when the Frenchmen, though they 
killed England’s greatest admiral, could not conquer the “ big boy ” 
— the Victory, even though her captain lay dying within her hull. 
So once the Scharnhorst had taken her men, her admiral, beneath 
the sea — once the orders ceased to come from the flickering signal 
lamp of the flagship, there was little heart for the rest of them in 
that fight. Even if there had been after they received their admiral’s 
signal at the beginning of the action, “ Battle not to be accepted; 
concentrate with course N.E. High speed. Steam to be raised in 
all boilers.” 

It is not easy to describe the batde of the FaUdands because, as 
has been said, it was less a battle than a pursuit, but this account 
by an eye witness in Invincible is illuminating. “ At 10.25 a.m.,” 
he said, “ the unforgettable signal ‘Chase’ flew from our halliards. 
Inflexible and our ship tackled Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the 
crack gunnery ships of the Germany Navy, but it was not until 1.25 
that they replied.” Presumably the German vessels were too busy 
making their preparations for a fast flight to give battle. They had 
heard their admiral’s signal; they were trying all they knew to obey 
it. On this day their duty was not to fight but to Hve to fight 
another day. 

“ So great was the range,” goes on the observer, “ that it was 
' extremely diflicult to tell whether we were finding our mark . . . 
from 2 to 2.30 p.m. was the most strenuous stage of the engagement. 
Scharnhorst’ s fire gradually slackened, and smoke and flames 
denoted that she had a serious fire forward. Her upperworks were 
a shambles, and through shell holes in her sides could be seen, even 
at the great distance we were away, the red glow of the flames 
between decks.” 

She fought on however until four o’clock, then she listed heavily 
to port and sank. Gneisenau kept up a similarly hopeless fight. 
She lost her fxmnel quite early in the action, causing a red glow to 
ascend into the sunset sky. Long before she was actually sunk she 
looked as though she were a vessel stricken to death because of 
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this red glow; but die itcamed on galbml). Then ai six o’clock 
she sccnicd 10 fall over on her ude; men vvalLcd on her hull and 
then she di)jpj>carcd. 'iTcic vva» a hcavv explosion, 3 nu*hcr 
cisxrvcr rebtet, as though something had blown up inside Iicr and 
she unk under the «:a;'lhcic were bubbles, wreckage, a smoke pall 
turning from \cllow to bbek—a deep, oil) black— ird that was alk 
To ore vvho lus i.ot seen a sJup mortall) wounded b^ heavy 
shell lire, txnagination will umpl) nu suppl) tiic horror of it. One 
may think cT the sJiip ploughing ihrougti the seas as fast as her 
screaming turbines will send her, ha* stokers labouring like fiends 
itt live dc^vihi 10 gel every bvt outKc of ucaiu ftoai sicaittiug boilers 
—tile water ruing in twin white curves from the bows, creaming 
avvav in wild eddies from die inadi) wlurhrg screws Mic is a 
picture of Cl ergy incarnate. I civ men arc visible, oniv those whose 
duty keeps diem in view— but behind every tuirct, every p ccc of 
armour pbung are busy hands working at full pressure in the 
ordered confusion of die navy; an car glued to the vu cc pipe beside 
each gun, listening to the gun orders from the bridge as well as one 
can listen m the inferno ot sound Orders like this come tlirough . 
*' Green— llangc aght diousand. Dcilccuon— two on right.*’ 

Green meant starboard, right side where die green light is 
diown. Deflection meant that though the gun is aimed at the 
target It vs ill, with right dcflccuon, hit a target which it moving 
to die ngliL 

And added to this liorror of sound u tiic tear and rush of the 
shin through the water— at the speed of an average tram; rolling 
pernapt, pitching as onlv batdcships know how; (.nking seas green 
over die bows which drench everyone before they reach the lee 
scuppers. Tlicn imagine that ship struck by a salvo of diclls each 
wcigning a cjuaricr of a ton — one bursts in die engine room; the 
engines stop, the wallows in the trough of the sea, another strikes 
die magazine. There is a crash and a glare diat lights up the sky; 
a huge torrent of water rises hundreds of feet illuminated like at 
some ghastly firework dispby by the dull red glow that denotes fire 
down (jclow. Huge billowing masses of smoke, yellow then black, 
the spbsh of failing wreckage unseen but heard— and then a slowly 
clearing sea— and nodiing. No sliip, no bobbing heads m the water, 
just nothing And this is not a fanciful description, but it is exactly 
what happened to the Nurnberg, One moment she was there, fight- 
ing back grimly; dicn came die noise and the smoke pall which 
served as a pall to her nine hundred men. 

Then dicrc is the story of Kent. She was not so fast as her 
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sister ships and she feared she would be too late for the action — so 
everything of wood aboard the ship was broken up; wardroom and 
gunroom furniture, sea boxes, even the boats, were soaked in petrol 
and pushed into the furnaces to increase the steam pressure. It was 
a new version of “ burning your boats ” and it succeeded because 
she came up with her quarry — engaged and sank her. Actually by 
these Homeric measures she developed a higher speed than she had 
achieved on her trials — just a way they have in the navy. 

In our current naval history there is no episode to compare with 
this. It had been handed down from the days almost of Canute 
that you must pursue your enemy until you destroy him or' until he 
destroys you. It has been in most cases a thing impossible to 
achieve; in this case it would have followed tradition had not the 
men of the Kent risen above every order in naval regulations, which 
provide for the “ comfort and best management of men sailing his 
majesty’s ships on the seas on their lawful occasions.” 

Therefore Kent “ burnt her boats” and everything else she had 
to burn, because Kent was one of those ships that would not be left 
out of any spot of bother — as naval men in those days called the 
giving and taking of life. Kent fulfilled her destiny, she steamed 
three knots faster than she steamed in her trials in pursuit of the 
fleeing Niirnberg; and she sank it. There were no survivors. At 
one moment she pitched her bows clear of the \yater and then the 
next instant slid back, sickeningly, into the encroaching sea. A 
huge wall of water rose over the forecastle head beating wildly 
against the ship now standing at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
There she stayed for a moment — dark shapes jumped from some- 
where on her decks into the water, bobbed, and were seen no more. 
The water was icy cold. 

It seemed remarkable that so big a thing — a thing that had cost 
so much in money and work, could be destroyed so quickly ; leaving 
no trace on the sea except a few scattered pieces of wreckage — it 
seemed, as an observer of this tragic scene said, “ So wasteful.” 

Admiral Sturdee was created a baronet “of the' Falkland 
Islands,” in recognition of his success. Lord Jellicoe spoke of him 
as “an officer who has made a special study of tactics,” After the 
war Sturdee was made an hofiorary member of Lloyd’s and said in 
thanks ; “It was an interesting fight off the Falkland Islands, It 
was a good stand-up fight, and I always like to say I have a great 
regard for my great opponent,” 

Later, Sturdee was at the Battle of Jutland, May 31, 1916, and 
was mentioned in despatches. His honours include the Order of 
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St Mauncc and St Lazarus of Italy, St Anne of Russia, the Rising 
Sun o£ Japan, the Striped Tiger of China, the French Croix de 
Guerre On July 5, 1921, he was promoted Admiral of the Fleet, 
and in the peace awards he received a parliamentary grant of ten 
thousand pounds “ in recognition of his services ” 

In 1925 the victory was celebrated by the erection of a monument 
made in a Cornish granite quarry, ivhich now stands on the biggest 
isbnd of the Falklands overlooking the place of battle At the top 
IS a bronze model of die first British man-of war resting on a globe 
with waves beneath, representing Britain’s supremacy of the sea 
The inscription reads ‘ In commemoration of the batde of the 
Falkland Islands which saved this colony from capture by the 
enemy ” 

The Admiralty said ** One of the greatest merits in die action 
IS the small hst of casualties due to the able handling of their ships 
by their captains, who utilized the power of die guns and the speed 
or the ships to the best advantage Further, the cfTectivc fire at long 
range and die thorough organization were very evident, and enabled 
the action to be fougm with success against an enemy who displayed 
splendid courage, determmaaon and c/Hcicncy —a statement 
uioroughly in accordance with the tradiuons of the British Navy, 
ever eager to give honour to a defeated — or victorious foe 

And here is the epitaph VVbcn the news of the victory was 
telephoned to Jclhcoc at Scapa Flow he was in his berth reading 
the Bible It was opened at the pass^c from die Psalms Not unto 
us, 0 Lord, not unto us but unto Thy Name give praise " 



HOW ADMIRAL BYRD LIVED 
IN THE ARCTIC 

By 

T. C. BRIDGES and H. HESSELL TILTMAN 

O N July iij 1897, Dr. Salomon August Andree, a well-known 
Swedish explorer, rose from Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a large balloon, trusting to the winds of heaven 
to waft him across the gigantic waste of Arctic ice. The balloon 
drifted away in a nor ’-easterly direction and was lost to sight. 
It was never seen again. 

. Thirty-three years elapsed before the mystery of Andree’s fate 
was solved. Then, in the summer of 1930, a Norwegian scientific 
expedition discovered his body and those of his companions lying 
under a thin sheet of ice in Franz Josef Land, to the north of 
Russia. 

His was a fantastically daring experiment, but one which, in the 
light of more modern knowledge, was doomed from the beginning 
to disaster. 

Early in the present century dirigible airships began to assume 
existence, and in 1909 a wealthy American, Mr. Walter Wellman, 
made another attempt to reach the North Pole by air. His' airship 
had a gas-bag one hundred and eighty-two feet long, with a 
diameter of fifty-two feet, and was driven by an engine of forty 
horse-power. From it hung a huge guide-rope stuffed with 
provisions. 

Two hours out and forty miles from the starting-point the 
guide-rope, dragging over the ice, broke, and the airship leaped 
fourteen hundred feet into the air and became unmanageable. 
Gas was let out, and with great difficulty the dirigible was brought 
back to her base. This accident undoubtedly saved the lives of 
her crew, for at that date the so-called dirigible was very little 
better than a balloon, and could not be driven at more than twenty 
miles an hour. The weighted guide-rope was a crazy experiment. 

Ever since aerial travel became possible men of vision have 
dreamed of reaching the Poles by air and so avoiding the endless 
and terrible toil of hauling sledges over hundreds of miles'of broken 
ice. Yet both Poles were conquered by men afoot before ever 
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aircraft reached the perfection necessary for such long flights. 
Peary had the honour of being the first to reach the North Pole, 
and Amundsen was tlic hero of tint famous dash across the 
Antarctic continent by which he won from the gallant Scott the 
privilege of being the first man to stand at the earth’s Southern 
Pole. 

Although only a few years have elapsed since these splendid 
feats of courage and endurance, )et in dial brief time aircraft 
has improved so immensely that bodi Poles have been reached 
by air. Yet so far there is only one man who has travelled by 
air to both “ ends ” of the cardi. That is the American, Admiral 
Byrd. 

Byrd is an utterly fearless man of the type of Lindbergh, yet 
differing from that great pilot in the fact tnat he seldom acts on 
impulse. With Byrd everything is die result of long and careful 
forethought. He was one of those who had long planned the 
use of me aeroplane for exploration purposes, and so as early 
as 1926 succeeded in reaching the North Pole by air. 

In the following summer he and three companions made a 
transatlantic flight in his big three-engined America. They started 
from New York on the last day of June in fine wcaincr, but 
beyond Newfoundland struck storm, and drove across the ocean 
through blinding mists, being at limes forced to rise to fifteen 
thousand feet In order to get above the clouds. 

Near Ireland (he weather became worse than ever. There was 
a hurricane of rain and wind such as had not been seen in the 
English Channel for many summers. Yet the powerful America 
breasted the storms, and, travelling at an average speed of one 
hundred miles an hour, reached the French coast. Byrd— he was 
a commander then, not an admiral— tried to strike a straight course 
from Brest to Paris, but the fog and darkness were impenetrable. 
Also his compass had gone wrong. He flew round and round 
in great circles, searching in vain for a landing-place, while, 
minute by minute, the petrol gauge sank toward zero. At half- 
past three in the morning, when their plane had but a few gallons 
of petrol left, they found themselves over the French coast, and 
decided to try to land on the beach. But the big plane hit the 
sea some hundreds of yards out, and with such force as to carry 
away the wheels. The whole landing-carriage broke up and 
floated away. Byrd carried aboard tlie plane two little rubber 
collapsible boats, and it was through his foresight in bringing 
these that the lives of himself and his crew were saved. 
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Two fishermen of Ver-sur-Mer were the first to see the America 
crash into shallow water. They ran for the mayor, and he came- 
out just in time to meet the soaked and exhausted voyagers. 

It was about as narrow an escape as any Atlantic flyers ever 
experienced. The America herself was caught in the surf and 
badly damaged, but Byrd succeeded in saving his compass, wire- 
less set, and navigating instruments. 

Two years before this adventure Byrd had already begun 
preparation for his South Pole flight. He had made up his mind 
to do the thing on a big scale, and the cost of the expedition is 
' believed to have amounted to nearly $1,000,000. He spent $50,000 
on scientific apparatus alone, and brought one hundred Eskimo 
dogs for pulling sledges. 

The vessel he chose was an old Norwegian ice-ship, which he 
reconditioned and named the City of New Yor\. Built originally 
in 1885, this old barque had in her hull timbers no less than 
thirty-four inches thick, so that she could withstand pressure from 
ice-floes which would have crushed any ordinary vessel like an 
egg-shell. Since, however, she was of only five hundred and 
twelve tons burthen it was obvious that she could not carry all 
that was needed for so large an expedition, including the great 
amount of fuel necessary. Byrd therefore chartered two other 
ships, the Eleanor Bolling and the whaler C. A. Larsen^ to 
accompany her. Indeed, they towed her for nearly two thousand 
miles in order to economize her fuel. The Eleanor Bolling carried 
two of the three aeroplanes which Byrd had purchased, as well 
as seven thousand five hundred gallons of petrol. 

The City of New Yor\ reached the Great Ice Barrier which 
fronts the whole of the Antarctic continent on Christmas Day, 
1928, and at once her crew set about finding a spot where it 
would be possible to land. The one chosen was in the Bay of 
Whales, an inlet in the Ross Sea, which is almost directly south 
from New Zealand. 

Since the expedition was to make its home on the ice for at 
least a year a permanent camp was to be established, and this had 
to be some way inland. Huge masses of ice are constantly break- 
ing away from the Barrier itself, so obviously it would be most 
dangerous to camp too near the verge. The spot chosen was^ 
seven and a half miles inland; then the work of unloading the 
ship began. 

Although Christmas is midsummer at the South Pole, the 
weather was anything but summer-like. Storms were frequent. 
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and the commander was obliged to order the men who handled the 
dog-teams hauling the various articles from ship to camp always 
to carry their sleeping-bags, in ease they were overtaken by a 
blizzard. And just as the Highland roads in Scotland arc marked 
by tall white posts, so the trail from shore to camp was marked 
by poles carrying orangc<olourcd Hags. Orange, we may mention, 
is the colour which snows up best against snow. 

The men made two trips daily, thirty miles in all, and within 
a month had hauled no fewer tnan five hundred and fifty tons 
of cargo from the ship to the base. This in spite of the fact that 
the snow was often soft and that men and sledges sometimes 
broke through. 

By degrees a regular village sprang up, which was called Little 
America, Commander Byrd had thought out everything, and 
the huts were lighted by electricity and warmed with paraffin 
stoves. The wireless outfit was wonderful. There were twenty- 
two transmitters and twenty-eight receivers, while four radio 
operators were among the party. In this way the expedition was 
in constant touch with civiltzation, and on more than one occasion 
messages were received from a distance of more than eleven 
thousand miles. 

The EUanor Dolling was due with fresh supplies from New 
Zealand, and Commander Byrd went out one day in a small 
motor-boat to search for a good landing-place. He had with him 
Sverze, the first mate, and Strom, the pilot, also Paul Siplc and 
John Sutten. They found what they were looking for, and had 
turned back, when the feathery spout of a whale was seen ahead. 
Another spout rushed up into tnc cold, still air, and the black 
fin of a killer whale showed above tlic surface. 

The killer whale is without doubt the most savagely vicious 
of all denizens of the sea. Mr. Ponling in his book on the polar 
expedition of Captain Scott has desenoed how he was attacked 
by killer whales. He was on the ice at the time of the attack, but , 
the killers, butting up under the floe, smashed it to pieces, and ■ 
stuck Aeir heads through the cracks in furious efforts to. seize 
their victims. Pouting only escaped by leaping desperately from 
one broken cake of ice to another, and so at last reaching floe-icc 
too thick for the ugly monsters to tackle. 

Byrd and his crew in the motor-boat felt a trifle uneasy. There 
were a number of the killers about, and it was evidently usdess 
to try to avoid the brutes by going outside them. Byrd therefore 
gave orders to keep a course close by the ice, so that if attacked 
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they would be able to jump on to the floe. At the same time he 
loaded his revolver, a heavy “ forty-five.” 

Suddenly the water broke, and out rolled three- killers close 
behind the boat. As they went under again the boat was headed 
at full speed for the edge of the floe, and .one man scrambled out 
with a rope and held the boat for the rest. ' All jumped out, and 
waited anxiously for what would happen next. But the killers 
had dived right under the ice and missed the boat, and after a 
while the party were able to get back in safety to the ship. 

Later they shot two of these tigers of the sea, and in each case 
the rest of the pack set upon their wounded companions and tore 
them savagely to pieces. 

The last article to be brought from the ship to Little America 
was the aeroplane. She was a large monoplane capable of one 
hundred and forty miles an hour, and named the Stars and Stripes. 
The task of getting the enormous crate which held her over the 
ship’s side and on to the ice was a very^ tricky one, but was 
performed without any accident. 

■This was the first aeroplane to be landed in Antarctica, and 
great was the excitement when she arrived at the base. No time 
was lost in putting her together, but so intense was the cold that 
it was found most difficult to start her. The motor had to be 
heated by a torch placed under a fireproof covering, and warmed 
oil had to be^put into the tank. 

The machine lifted off the prepared ice-run on January 15, 
and within a very few minutes Byrd was looking down on a part/ 
of the world never before seen by man. The plane carried sleeping- 
bags, a sledge, and food in case of accident, and at first it almost 
looked as if these things might be necessary, for icicles formed on 
the ailerons. Happily the weight of ice was not too great, and 
the machine returned in safety. She carried wireless, and during 
her flight over the wide ice-fields was actually in communication 
with New York, nine thousand two hundred miles away. 

The Eleanor Bolling arrived, and was berthed under the ice- 
edge to be unloaded. The work was going on steadily when there 
was a crack like a cannon-shot, and a vast mass of ice, dropping 
from the barrier, fell upon the ship. Horror was on every face, for 
it looked as though she would turn turtle under the shock. Several 
of her crew were flung into the freezing sea, but boats were 
launched with all speed from the City of Neu/ YorJ^ and Byrd 
himself sprang into the water to rescue his companions. So prompt 
was help that not a single life was lost. 
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The ship nghicd herself, ihc misses of icc slipped away, and, 
barring a ecu nn amount of damage to llic superstructure of the 
ship, no other Iiarm was done by an accident winch might \cry 
well have wrecked the whole expedition 

The ElcJnor Dolling had brought two more planes, so many 
Highis were undertaken, and by degrees an irei of forty thousand 
sciiucc miles was mapped out by cimcra from the air A range 
ot mountains, eight thousand to ten thousand feet high, was 
charted, and the new territory was named Mane Byrd Land, 
after Admiral Byrds wife Ihc coastline, too, wis charted 
By the middle of iebruary winter was beginning to close 
in rhe Eleanor Boll/ng bad lUcady left, and now u was lime 
for die City of Nau Vori^ to go Oihcrwi^ she would ha\c been 
frozen up On Iebruary 22 site sailed north, and the men, wist- 
fully watching her masts disappear over the horizon, knew that 
they were marooned for a year 

Tlie VtrginiJ, die second of the planes, set out to form a bise 
in the chain of newly found mountains named the Rockefeller 
Range Caught in a blizzard of snow, she craslicd, ind was 
wrecked Byrd was not with the party, but when the Virtjinta 
failed to return he and two of hts men, Hansen and Smith, set 
out in a second plane to search for dicir compinions 

It grew dark, die weather was very bad, and they hid almost 
given up hope, when, far bcncadi, they caught sight of a spark 
of light, and, licading for the spot, saw the Virginia lying wrecked 
upon the snow They made a perfect landing, and were intensely 
relieved to find die crew of die wrecked plane safe and unhurt 
Their sleeping bags had saved them from frostbite, and they 
came safely back to Little America 

That accident finished Hying for the season, and the other two 
planes were covered up m houses built, like Eskimo igloos, of 
blocks of frozen snow 

Snow fell so iicavily that the base was buried Tunnels were 
cut under the snow from hut to hut, so that the men need not 
expose themselves to die frost The mercury had dropped to 
forty seven degrees below zero — diat is, seventy nine degrees of 
frost 

Now die parly had to face four months of total darkness, 
furious storms, and intense cold Yet, thanks to the foresight of 
their commander, no party of Arctic explorers were ever better 
oit They had plenty of good food, games of all kinds, and were 
able to listen to wireless music brought thousands of miles over 
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icy seas by their wonderful wireless installation. The braver 
spirits went out for walks, but this was risky in a temperature 
varying from forty to sixty-four below zero. They had to wear 
masks to keep their faces from frost-bite. 

They were not idle, for they had scientific and meteorological 
observations to make and record, and they were making prepara- 
tions too for the flight to the Pole and for the big trip afoot which 
was to be made by die geological party. 

The wireless was always interesting; on July 3 they listened 
to accounts of New York sweltering in a temperature of ninety- 
eight degrees in the shade, ivhile their own thermometer measured 
ninety-six degrees of frost. 

On August 24 the sun was visible for the first time for four 
months, but the cold was still intense, and it was not undl October 
that the two remaining aeroplanes, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Floyd Bennett, could be dug out of their ice-houses. 

Little America was seven hundred and ninety two miles from 
the South Geographical Pole, but it was not the distance that 
troubled her pilots; it was the fact that the flight involved a climb 
over a mountain range at least fourteen thousand feet high. With 
the big load of petrol they had to carry they knew that this was 
going to be a struggle. 

The Floyd Bennett, the plane for the big flight, was an all- 
metal, tri-motored Ford monoplane. Empty, she weighed sk 
thousand pounds, but with her full load no less than seven tons. 
It was too much to expect her to do the whole trip there and 
back at one flight, so the other plane was sent out to make a base 
at the foot of Mount Nansen. Two hundred miles out this 
plane passed over the geological party toiling like ants across the 
mighty waste of ice, and signalled to them. The party landed 
and made their base, storing three hundred and fifty pounds of 
food, petrol, oil, etc. It was so bitterly cold that they dared not 
stop the engines while they unloaded. Had they not kept them 
running they would have frozen up — that is, the oil would have 
solidified. 

All being ready, Byrd and his party waited only for good 
weather to make a start. On November 28 . a wireless report 
was received from the geological party, who were now three 
hundred and fifty miles south of the base camp, that conditions 
were good and the weather was as near “ set fair ” as Antarctic 
weather ever is, so the start was made. 

Again the geologists had the excitement of seeing the big plane 
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patsmcT dicir heads, and n)rd, fl)ing low, dropped by parachute 
a big parcel containing letters, wircicss messages from home, 
cigarettes, and odicr small matters which must ha>c been 
cxcadingly welcome to the foot-sloggers. 

The Dennett w‘at named alter D)rd's friend of that 

itxmc, who lud accompanied Ujrd on hli Arctic flight, but had 
since {ussed from this life. In tlic plane Uud earned a small 
stone from Dennett's grave, which he intended to drop as near 
as possible to the Soutiv Pole itself. 

As ihcy llcw onward dicy emptied petrol from five gallon 
cans into Uic tank and tlircw away the cans, for as they were 
climbing all the time toward the vast mountain rampart which 
^ards the Pole every pound of weight counted. The lofty range 
UMmed alicad, but before they reached its crest disaster threatened. 
Hie ailerons faded to luve any cifcct. Tlic plane still flew power* 
fully forw'ard, but refused to rise. She had reached her "ceding." 

Somediing had to be done, and rjuickly. Eidier food. et|utp* 
ment, or petrol had to be ucrifleed: a terrible choice. If petrol 
were jettisoned there might not be enough to take them back; if 
food, dien a forced landing would mean starvation; as for equip* 
ment, as Uyrd uid afterward, he believed his men would radier 
go overboard dun lose their precious instruments. 

Tlic clvctce, then, was food, and a bag went over. Tlie plane 
responded and rose, but not enough to clear die vast ridge. 
Another bag was jettisoned. They had ucrifleed three hundred 
pounds' weight of food, sufucient, that, is to last the four men for 
six weeks. Now if the plane came to grief disaster was certain. 

The ridge loomed nearer. They were barely five hundred feet 
up. Would she clear it, (or if not the next thing to go must be 
the pr^ious petrol. Dyrd says that the next few minutes were 
the longest he had ever spent. The pbnc was over the pass with 
peaks on either side; there was dead silence for a minute, thcti 
a shout of joy arose as her crew saw the ground falling away before 
diem. Now there were no more mounmns ahead, merely a 
level tableland reaching all the way to the Pole. 

All die way McKinley, the photographer, lud been using nis 
aero-camera, Liking pictures of every mile. There is no other 
such pictorial record in existence. And so they flew steadily on. 
Byrd was busy wiUi his instruments. A little later he wirelessed 
to his base: “My calculations show that we have reached *hc 
vicinity of the Soudi Pole. Flying high for survey. Soon turn 
nordi." 
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In the floor of die cabin was a trap-door; this was opened, 
and through it was dropped an American flag weighted with the 
stone from Floyd Bennett’s grave. The men saluted the flag and 
the spirit of their gallant comrade. Above the plane they flew 
the Union Jack in memory of the gallant Scott, who lost his life 
to reach the spot beneath them. 

Then the order was given to turn back. Lightened of so much 
petrol and favoured with fair weather, the plane recrossed the 
mountains without trouble, and, flying at tremendous speed, made 
straight back for Little America. She arrived there safely, having 
completed die entire journey in the amazingly short dme of 
fifteen hours fifty-one minutes. 

We have said that Admiral Byrd is a great organizer. His 
best tesdmonial is the fact that his flight to the South Pole and 
all his exploradons in Antarctica were completed without the 
loss of a single life. 



PILGRIMS WHO PRAYED IN A 
BURNING SHIP 

By 

JOHN ASHVVELL 

There have been many temhie tragedies in the history of the 
sea, but one of the most horrible in recent ^ears has passed almost 
unnoticed. This teas when SS. "'Asia/* a French liner carrying 
Moslem pilgrims, caught fire in Jedda Harbour on May 21, /9J0. 
When rescue worf^ was ended and a roll call had been answered, 
one hundred and twelte of the one thousand five hundred 
passengers had failed to reply to their names. All had frisked in 
the fames or had been drowned in trying to escape This is the 
story of Captain Marchandeau, captain of the ship, who, true to 
seafaring tradition, refused to leave the vessel until rescue worI{^ 
had been completed. 

A t eight o*c!ock m the evening Captain Marchandcau» captain 
o£ Uie French liner, S S. Asia, was resting in lus cabin His 
“ship was due to sail early next morning, and he wanted to 
snatch a few liours slec^ before going up on to tlic bridge. 

Marchandeau, a typical Frcndi seaman, who had had diirty- 
thrcc jears at sea, was carrying one diousand five hundred Moslems 
from Jedda to southern Red Sea port^, finishing die voyage at 
Jibuti m French Somaliland, His passengers— Arabs and Somalis 
— had been embarking diroughout the afternoon, clambering on 
board loaded widi coltcc-pots, suitcases and tin boxes containing 
nearly all their worldly possessions. Now lus officers reported that 
they had settled themselves, packed closely together in die small 
5,890*ton vessel. 

Captain Marchandeau had ceased to be excited by these Moslem 
pilgrims. There had been a time when he found their journey 
rather romantic, but years spent m transporting them had dulled 
that sense of romance. 

Every year he brought his ship down to the Red Sea to collect 
his quota of Moslems and take them to Jedda He had seen them 
come on board, men and women who had hoarded their miserable 
savings for years in preparation for the day when they would make 
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the journey to Mecca, their holy city, and would return to their 
homes with the coveted tide o£ Hadji — or holy pilgrim. 

He had seen them hoarded on tramp steamers and small liners, 
with the poorer passengers quartered on deck, to be broiled by Ae 
« hot sun during the day'and to be swept by cold sea winds at night. 
Yet they endured silendy until their vessel entered the harbour o£ 
Jedda. Then he had watched them disembarking and plodding 
into the city, where they were taken in hand by Arab guides who 
piloted them to Mecca. Then, when the pilgrimage was over, they 
had come trailing back on the £orty-six miles journey to Jedda, the 
wealthier pilgrims travelling on camels or on asses, while the poor 
tramped patiently along the hot caravan trails, back to the ships 
which were to take them home. As he watched them, their eyes 
burning with the happiness o£ a dream £uLfilled, Marchandeau had 
o£ten £elt the desire to visit Mecca to see £or himsel£. But he knew 
that this holy city was open only to the Moslems, and wasiorbidden 
to anyone not or their faith. 

This year, with his crew of eighty-six, Marchandeau had left 
Marseilles on April 5, to play his part in the pilgrim traffic. 
They had brought their one thousand five hundred passengers on 
the nine hundred miles journey from Jibuti to Jedda, and had 
waited impatiently in the heavy heat of the Red Sea for the pilgrims 
to return. Now that they were aboard, they had only to make the 
return journey, and then they would be on their way home to 
Marseilles. Both captain and crew were longing for that day. 

While Marchandeau rested in his cabin on the evening of 
May 21, 1930, his wireless operator was exchanging messages with 
another pilgrim ship in the harbour. The latter had tapped out 
a message, “Any news?” 

The wireless operator of the Asia replied : “ Nothing to report, 
thanks. Good night.” 

Less than five minutes later, one of the crew was pounding 
on Captain Marchandeau’s cabin door. “ Fire has broken out in 
one of the second-class cabins, sir. It is spreading rapidly.” 

With an exclamation of dismay, Marchandeau put on his jacket 
and went up on to the bridge. His first officer was waiting, and 
reported briefly that the fire was out of control and was sweeping 
the ship. 

Looking down on the decks, the captain saw smoke pouring 
out of an after companionway. Already, too, his ‘ passengers were 
beginning to panic. Most of them had never been to sea before 
this pilgrimage, and had half-expected in the beginning that this 
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new adventure might be a dangerous one. The unevcnlfulncss of 
live outward journey lud seemingly calmed them, but now diar 
worst fears were |uuifial. They lud herded togcdicr on Uic deck, 
and were chattering fearfully among ilicmiclvcs, casting nervous 
glances at the clouds of smoke which were rising into the skies. 

“We dull have to send them ashore m lifeboats,” said 
Marchandcau. Then he gasped in horror as he saw that iliosc on 
the port side were blazing. It w*as impossible to launch Uicxn. 

He readied out for a piece of paper and pencil, and scrawled 
a message, Ftr^ /sm hroi^^cn out. One thouund file hundred 
pdjiimi and si* atu> ahoird. Difficult Jo hunch hfefcoaK. 
I peg all skipt uithtn radius to send their boatt to my help. 

“Tell die wireless operator to send out dui message,” he 
ordered. “There axe enough ships around us to take olf the 
passengers,” he added to Iiis first olliccr. “There sliould be no 
danKf.” 

He looked out througli hts glasses at die six odicr diips l)ing 
in die harbour, four Urittsh and two French Atu was about a 
mile out from sliorc, rady to sad on the morning tide, and die 
odicrs were about lulf a mile away. Despite die darkness that 
was approaching, he could see men running about on the decks as 
diey prepared to launcli their hfeboats. If only he could keep die 
flames under control until help arrived, at least there would be 
no loss of life. 

Meanwhile, under his orders, the acw were nuking heroic 
cfTorts to cope widi the flames. He saw some of diem dragging 
a hosepipe towards die flames which were sweeping the dwk. 
Sea-water spluttered out of die nozzle, but it had no cfTcct. The 
flames swept on, and die hose fell from the firemen’s hands. They 
ran back, studding thar faces widi their arms from ilic fierce heat. 

Marchandeau had given orders, too, for die lifeboats on the 
starboard side to be lowered. He saw the first boat drop down 
to the deck level, and die terror stricken Arabs make a rusk for it. 
“Women and children first,” cried the crew, but no one eared. 
Men and women fought one another to get into the boat, and 
diosc who were scrambling over the side were pulled back by diosc 
behind them. 

“ Stand back dicrc,” shouted Marchandeau dirough his 
megaphone. “ That boat is already crowded.” The pilgrims were 
too mghtened to pay any aticnuon to orders, but die crew, hearing 
his shouts, began usmg their fists to keep the surging mass away 
from the boat. 
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For a moment the pilgrims hesitated, as several men reeled 
back from the heavy blows. Then fear made them push forward 
again, and the handful of men were incapable of keeping them 
back. About eighty men and women filled the boat, until there 
was not room for even a single extra person. 

Marchandeau thought quickly. With that heavy load, the boat 
would probably capsize before it reached the water. Yet it was 
obviously impossible to persuade any of the wretched passengers 
to leave it. Aheady they were getting impatient because the boat 
had not been lowered, and several were slashing at the ropes with 
their knives. 

“Lower the lifeboat!” he shouted. 

It began to move slowly on ' its journey downwards, the 
passengers meanwhile shouting and screaming with fright. Then, 
when it was half-way down die ship’s side, the lifeboat suddenly 
lurched crazily. The occupants were flung out into the sea, while 
the boat dangled helplessly in mid-air. 

There were loud screams as heads bobbed up and down in the 
sea. Few of them could swim and, to add to the horror, the sea 
was infested with sharks. From the bridge, Marchandeau could 
see these monsters swimming among the drowning people; there 
would be a sudden struggle, a scream, and then another head 
would disappear under water. 

Lifeboats from the other ships were now cruising round the 
Asia, picking up those who had survived the accident and the 
sharks. When they were lifted aboard, many were found to have 
broken limbs, injuries that were caused when the mass of people 
were thrown against each other as they fell out of the lifeboat. 

Meanwhile, Marchandeau had given orders for more lifeboats 
to be lowered. “ See that these do not get overcrowded,” he 
ordered. The handful of sailors tried loyally to carry out his 
instructions, but it was useless. With the second boat, there was 
a repetition of the earlier scenes. One of the crew reported after- 
wards that, in the melee, he saw an Arab draw a knife and plunge 
it into the back of a man who was scrambling into the boat. With 
a moan, the man fell back; but as the murderer tried to take his 
place, two other Arabs pulled him back. There was a scuffle, and 
others joined in. . 

1 he murderer managed to free himself from his assailants, and 
climbed on to the deck rail. But someone clutched his leg, and 
with a yell of terror he disappeared overboard. 

While the fighting was going on, others had crowded into the 
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lifeboat, until it was as crowded as its predecessor And when an 
attempt was made to lower it, exactly the same tragedy occurred 
The occupants were pitched into the sea, and again there was a 
race aboard the cruising lifeboats to reach the wretched men and 
women before tliey drowned or were claimed by the sharks 
Marchandcau had now given up all hope of saving his vessel, 
and with the lifeboats on the port side ablaze, it was obviously 
impossible to get all the passengers away without the help of the 
boats and dliows which were now gatnering round the blazing 
ship As he looked down at tlie mass of pilgrims, jostling each 
other, shouting, some plunging overboard in mad terror, he realized 
that panic was going to make it dilTiculc to take them oil safely 
If, however, he were to run his ship aground, it would make 
rescue work much easier It might mean tlic saving of hundreds 
of lives 

He called down to the engine room There were only a few 
men left there, among them was the chief engineer To him, 
Marchandcau gave orders for the engines to be started “ I want 
every ounce of steam," he added 

After a pause, the engines began to throb Marchandcau, 
watching anxiously, saw me lifeboats and dhows move quickly 
out of me way as he steered his ship slowly towards the shore 
But she did not travel far The captain heard a sudden tearing, 
crashing sound and the ship shivered Peering into the dusk, he 
saw that she had clawed her way up a reef and was remaining 
there 

Wearily, he turned to the speaking tube and explained what 
had happened to the engineer '* Bring your men up on deck 
They can do no more ” 

More lifeboats had now arrived on the scene from the other 
ships, and scores of Arab seamen had put out from Jedda in their 
dhows, those single sail vessels which they use for pcarhng and 
for sailing in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf They had grouped 
themselves round the Asia as she perched drunkenly on die reef, 
hghting the dark skies with her terrible glow 

The heat on the decks had now become almost unbearable 
The stern was a mass of flames, and the fire was sweeping forwards 
at an alarmmg speed The crew had stripped to the waist as they 
strode among the pilgrims, urging them to climb down the ropes 
which, had been slung aboard from the rescue vessels But the 
pilgrims hung back, so terrified that they had even lost the nerve 
to save themselves 
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A British olHcer in one of the lifeboats cupped his hands, and 
shouted up to Marchandcau. “ Keep them calm, and we can get 
them away safely. But, for God’s sake, make them get down 
those ropes.” 

Marchandeau nodded. He snapped a few orders, and the crew 
redoubled dieir efforts to make the pilgrims realize that this was 
their one chance of escape. 

A few moved forward to the ropes. Nervously, they swung 
over the side and clambered down. Willing hands were stretched 
out to grasp them, and tliey were lifted into the boats. 

Seeing ^at others were safe, there was a rush to get to the 
ropes. The pilgrims began to hurl their belongings into the boats 
beneath. Coffee-pots, suitcases and tin boxes were showered upon 
the rescuers. Then men and women began to clamber down the 
ropes into the boats. 

The masts of the dhows, which were bumping against the side 
of the Asia, began to catch alight. One or two sheered off. 

Now the heat was becoming more intense, and many did not 
wait to climb down the ropes. They leapt from the doomed ship, 
hoping to be picked up. I3y the hundreds they jumped and were 
dragged into the lifeboats. Soon these were loaded to the gunwales 
and had to return to their ships or risk being sunk. 

Some of the Moslems, however, were unperturbed by the panic. 
Despite the fury that raged aroimd them, they had lined themselves 
up in the Moslem fashion for night prayers. Many had dressed 
themselves in the gorgeous robes of the hadji, the white garments 
and green turban only permitted to those who have made the holy 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Their prayer rugs were stretched before them and they fell on 
their knees with the words of the Koran on their lips, apparently 
indifferent to the death that was creeping towards them. 

“Allah is great.” 

“ There is no god but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

“ Allah is merciful.” 

Members of the crew moved among them, urging them to save 
themselves. ” Imsh’allah. It is fate,” they intoned. Some con- 
tinued to pray; others folded up then: prayer rugs and moved to the 
ropes which swayed over the side. 

When talking of the disaster afterwards, Marchandeau admitted 
that this fatalism was the most heroic incident he saw. But at the 
time he was too busy directing the rescue work. There were many 
acts of bravery that night which have gone unrecorded, and most 
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then ^^'cre due to the CBlmncss uhtch hlarchandcau inspired 
among bis crew by his coolness Although the flimes were now 
raging dose to die bridge, he conanued to encourage his men, and 
refused m diinh of hii own safety. 

While this rescue work was in progress, scscral Arabs in the 
dhows m.ade thcmscKcs conspicuous by their bravery Among 
them was a man named Abdul Malik. He arrived on the scene 
when the pilgrims were frenzied with fear and, with the swaying 
nust bumping against die blazing sides of die Asu, he began his 
rescue worl 

^^any of the pilgrims were loo frightened to |ump into die 
dhow, so he himself clambered aboard the liner Again and again 
he descended with women, children and helpless old men When 
his dhow was so bden diae the sea began to lap over the sides, he 
hoisted his sail and set off for the nearest ship m the harbour 
Tlic pilgrims were taken aboard, and dicn Abdul Malik sailed 
back to die Aiu Three times he brought away a heavy batch of 
passengers He must have saved more than one hundred and 
lift) lives before he made his fourth trip to the blazing liner 
As he worked, the mast suddenly caught fire His men hacked 
it down, while Abdul Mahk continued to lower the pilgrims into 
the dhow Tlien, while trying to rescue an old man, the deck 
beneath him cracked asunder There was a yell and, with the 
old nun, he fell into the raging flames 

Rescue work continued Members of die crew still worked 
feverishly There were women and children who would not save 
diemsclves, and the French sadors earned them down the ropes, 
handing them to the rescuers and then returning to their ship 
Ac last, they were able to report to die captain that their work 
was complete Bv now it was only a cjucsiion of minutes before tc 
would he impossible for any human being to live in that inferno of 
names and smoke 

Marchandcau raised die megaphone to his lips for the last time 
“Thank you, men," he boomed “Your work is done Now 
save yourselves Every man for himself” 

Tncrc was a nish for the ropes Man after man climbed quickly 
down into the waiting lifeboats Others flung themselves over- 
board, risking the sliarks, and swam to the nearest launch When 
Vignali, the chief engineer, threw himscU overboard, he had to 
swim with arms that were skinned by burns 

Marchandcau was now alone on the bridge He glanced at his 
watch and saw that it was )ust after midnight Four hours had 
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passed since he had had the first warning that his ship was ablaze. 
In that time, he had seen some wonderful acts of heroism, he had 
seen men burning alive and others devoured by sharks. His work 
was complete. He had remained loyal to the traditions of the sea, 
and had stayed aboard his ship until his passengers were saved. 
Now he would save himself. 

He picked up his ship’s papers and fought his way down from 
the bridge., The smoke blinded him and the heat blistered his 
hands, but he plunged on. Reaching the side, he sprang over- 
board, his burned hands still clutching the papers. 

He was picked up by a lifeboat from the British ship Boulac. 
As the British sailors rowed back towards their ship, he gazed 
back at his own vessel-. It was -now a red glow from the stern 
almost to the bows, and flames were shooting up high into the 
sky. With heavy heart he turned his back upon it. Soon he was 
aboard the Boulac, and was thanking the captain and crew for 
their superb efforts to save his passengers. 

By now the lifeboats and dhows had left the Asia to her fate 
and were carrying the survivors to other ships or back to the shcre. 
Only one or two boats still cruised round, looking for men who 
might be swimming in the shark-infested sea. 

Suddenly they heard loud screams from aboard the Asia. A 
lifeboat from the British ship Arabistan, commanded by two young 
officers, approached the liner to make investigations. There they 
found a group of Arabs huddled in the bows and screaming for 
help. 

The young officers called out to them to jump into the sea, but 
the Arabs were either afraid or did not understand. They con- 
tinued to shout a stream of Arabic at the rescuers. The two 
Englishmen debated among themselves and finally gave orders 
for the lifeboat to be taken right up to the side of the Asia. Then 
they seized a hanging rope and slowly clambered aboard. 

The heat and the smoke were almost unbearable, but they 
staggered to the Arabs. “ Jump overboard,” they ordered again. 
Still the Arabs refused. 

“We had better pass them into the boat,” suggested one. 

One by one the Arabs were passed down the rope and were 
dragged into the waiting lifeboat. Then the young British officers 
followed, the last men to leave the burning ship. 

The lifeboat pushed off and returned to the Arabistan, and the 
Asia was left to her fate. 

When the sun rose a few hours later, the ship was still blazing. 
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Hca\7 clouds o£ smoke rollol o\cr ll\c seas where scores of men 
and women had been drowned or burned ainc It was not until 
two or three days later tint the fire burned itself out, leaving a 
clurrcd wreck {>crchcd drunkcnly on the reef 

Mcanwinie all the survivors had been landed at Jedda and a 
roll call w-as held. Arab txiiiccmcn called out the names from 
the passenger lists, and made a pencilled note each time that there 
was no answer. When the roll call was ended, one hundred and 
twelve names had been pencilled out All die eight) six members 
of the crew lud been saved. 

Then one of die most dramatic incidents of those hours of terror 
was suddenly revealed by some of the Arab sunivors 

When the fire was at its height, hfty men and women on the 
lower deck lud tried to escape to die upper deck by climbing an 
iron ladder. Hut the terrible iicac drove Uicm back Smoke swirled 
round them, making diem gasp for bicath Hicy knew that 
nothing could save them Thev were doomed to die in this ship, 
to be burned alive by the terrible dames 

They were not afraid of death, for they were of the East, where 
men pray for spiritual immortality and not for life So, widi 
superb faulism, diey drew thur knives and cut tlieir throats rather 
dun be burned to death And probably they died widi a prayer 
to Allah on dicir lips 

Their bodies, piled up at die foot of the companionway, caused 
another tragedy. Many of the pilgrims lud gathered in the dining 
saloon and, with their laces turned to Mecca, were praying When 
at last die heat made diem dunk of escape, they found dut die 
bodies of the suicides blocked the way to freedom 

rcvcnshly, dicy worked to pull dow-n the barricade of bodies. 
But the smoke choked them as they worked ind, gasping for breath, 
dicy died, adding to the pile of bodies Only one or two were able 
to fight dicir way dirough and, with their bodies badly burned, 
escaped in die wilting lifeboats 

flic governor of Jedda held an inquiry into the fire, and put 
some searching questions to Captain Marchandcau and his crew 
But no one could say how the fire had started, and the inquiry 
closed widi a tribute to the brave men who had worked so hard 
and heroically to save the pilgrims 

A few days later, the survivors left for their homes m another 
ship, to spread the story of those hours of horror 

Captain Marchandcau and liis crew returned to Marseilles in 
another French liner And the captain’s final words were ‘In 
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all my thirty-three years at sea I have never known such a terrible 
tragedy. But thank God that, if the fire had to take place at all, 
it should have occurred so near to land and to willing helpers. 
If it had been delayed for a few hours until we were out at sea, 
I doubt if more than a handful of the one thousand five hundred 
passengers or eighty-six crew would have lived to tell the tale.” 

Today the story of the As/a is just a memory at Jedda, where 
superstitious Arabs insist that at night they have seen a phantom 
ship out in the roadsteads. They have watched, so they say, the 
ghosts of frenzied pilgrims jumping overboard, and have watched 
' scores kneeling on the decks, praying to Allah. And at last, as 
the ship faded from sight, they have heard the screams of the 
dying pilgrims. 



ADVENTURE IN THE HIMALAYAS 

By 

ERIC SHIPTON 

O v Auguit 37 wc began burned preparations for our second 
Nanda Dcm \cniurc. We had, by good fortune and the 
experience of tliosc ^ho lud gone before us, met uith far 
more success than v,c had desersed m die first penetration of the 
baun. bur, greatly interested as uc uxrc in the Badrinalh 
Kcdarrudi topography, die major ud. of exploring the Kanda 
Devi basin uas )ct uniinidicd. 

Now that the monsoon iud abated somewluc there was no time 
to waste and Anpdurkay was despatched with instructions to 
recruit fifteen men from the Mana Valley and to return sviih them 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile we were busy working out our 
ration lists, collecting food, packing up and pbnning our last little 
campaign. 

Passang's foot was by no means healed, and 1 expressed some 
doubt as to whcdicr we would be able to take him widi us. but 
the mere suggestion that he should be left bclimd hurt him so 
desperately diat 1 had not the heart to insist and weakly agreed 
dut, as It was two weeks since the accident and he W'as no longer 
feeing pain, he could come along. 

The rest of the part}, aldiough there was much work to be 
done, were cbd enough of the respite from marching, and a newly 
arnsed batcli of letters and papers provided Tilman and myself 
with a certain amount of recreation, aldiough through these we 
learnt for the first time and with profound sadness of the terrible 
disaster which lud overtaken the German expedition to Nanga 
Parbat early in July, when four Europeans had perished togcdicr 
widi six or our g^lanc Slicrpa comrades from die 1933 Everest 
expedition. We dioughc it wiser to keep diis news from our 
three men, and it was an unpleasant ordeal when, some slx weeks 
later, we broke it to them, for nowhere can be found a more 
warm hearted friendship dun amongst these great litde men of 
the Himalayas 

Late on the night of August 29, Angdurkay arrived wid\ as 
tough a squad or men as we could have wished for, amongst 
whom 1 recognized several whose acquaintance I had nude on 
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the Kamet expedition in 1931. He brought, too, kind messages 
of congratulation from His Holiness the Rawai and other of our 
friends in Badrinath. We were particularly gratified to receive 
a message from “Master” Ram Serikh Singh who, on hearing 
of Angtliarkay’s arrival had rushed down from his camp in the 
lovely valley below Nilkanta to hear our news. Later I had the 
pleasure of receiving a long and charming letter from him in the 
course of which he says : . When you and Tilman Sahib 

started from Badrinath to explore the Badri-Kcdar snowy ranges 
the rains began to fall, and they were not only heavy but record 
rains. I have never experienced such heavy and continuous rain 
for the several years of my residence in this part of the Himalayas. 
I was expecting you to return without success. When nothing was 
heard of you 1 expected that both you and your porters must have 
perished in the snow. They were anxious days for me. But when 
I received your letter in my camp from Joshimath with the news 
of your unique success I hurried down to Badrinath to send a 
message of my heartfelt congratulations to you and Tilman 
Sahib. . . .” 

We managed to get away just before noon the following day. 
The weather was bad and we e.xperienccd heavy rain as we marched 
once more up the Dhaoli Valley. After out recent experiences we 
were anxious about our food supply getting wet. As usual it 
consisted mainly of flour in the form either of ata or satu. At 
Tapoban, where we spent that night, we came across a thermal 
spring. Near its source the water was so hot that one could hardly 
bear to immerse one’s hand. The Sherpas have very great faith 
in the benefits to be derived from these springs and even Passang 
was persuaded, contrary to his Tibetan custom, to have a bath. 

Our next day’s march took us to Lata, where we billeted in an 
ancient barn, innocent of roof. We hoped that we would now be 
able to obtain some food from the inhabitants so as not to have to 
broach our new stores until we were well on our way; however, 
as usual, nothing very substantial was forthcoming. T%vo 
cucumbers and some potatoes were brought to us by an old woman. 
When we asked her how much she wanted for them she burst 
into tears and replied that as her child had recendy died she would 
rather that we did not pay her. We failed to see the connection, 
and could not induce her to take any money. However, a gift 
of matches so delighted her that she seemed to forget her late 
bereavement. An old man actually brought three eggs for which 
he demanded eight annas (pd.) each. We told him that we could 
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not possibly pay such a ridiculous price, but when he started to 
go away with the eggs I panicked and gave him the money without 
turllicr discussion At that moment an egg seemed an almost 
priceless luxury 

We were told that at Tolma nee was obtainable, and Kusang 
volunteered to start \cry early next morning and go witli one 01 
die Mana men to purchase the nee and eaten up the rest of us in 
the evening by taking a short cut from Tolma We agreed to 
buy the nee on condition dut dicrc were no complaints later about 
the w eight of the loads 

The weather was fine during the morning and we had a most 
pleasant march along a wcll*dciincd path amongst the tall sombre 
pines of the forest dirough which we iiad raced exactly two months 
Dcforc Now we were not spurred on by the pangs of hunger 
and we were going uphill instead of down, so we had time to 
linger in the shady glades of the lovely, open forest It was a long 
pull up however, as Lata was under seven thousand five hundred 
feel and the little alp of Lata Kharak which we were making for 
was nearly thirteen thousand feet 

We pitched camp at die upper limits of the forest just in time 
to bundle the loads of food inside the tents as a heavy ram storm 
burst upon u$ But it did not last long, and after it had cleared 
away we collected great masses of rhododendron Brewood, and were 
soon sitting rouncT blazing Bros, 1 for my part lost m wonder at 
the sight of the ranges across die valley, fitted in that unbcliev 
able blue light which occasionally follows a heavy evening shower 
in the hiUs From far down in die forest dicre came a faint shout 
which was at once answered by the full strcngdi of die party, after 
which the job of guiding the wanderers was taken in turn and 
shrill whisdcs broke the silence of the forest at intervals of a minute 
or so Kusang and his companion eventually turned up long after 
dark and after what must have been a very hard day They had 
secured a maund (eighty pounds) of nee, the arrival of which was 
greeted with great jubilation 

The rain came on again and continued to fall throughout the 
night, with the result mat we had some difficulty m getung the 
men started next morning and did not leave before 9 o clock By 
then the ram had stopped but a damp mist enveloped die mountain 
side and a cold wind beat m our races This seemed to have a 
good effect on the coolies, who displayed a remarkable turn of 
speed We managed to hit off the sneep-track which led us once 
again over the scene of the exhausting labours of our first visit 
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in May. It was interesting to pick out old landmarks — here a 
ridgt to reach which had cost us half a day of weary flogging; there 
a gully into which we had floundered up to our armpits. Now 
we were swinging along a well-defined path at the rate of miles an 
hour. We passed a short way above our old bivouac place, and 
pointed out to die Bhotias the little platform on which we had 
passed the night; how different it looked from that litde island 
of rock which we remembered so well! 

When still in thick mist we reached the Durashi Pass, the 
Sherpas, led by Kusang, insisted on building an enormous cairn 
for old times sake. On this they deposited various tattered garments 
which had hitherto clung miraculously to their bodies. Passang 
sacrificed his hat in order to create a huge joke by placing it on 
top of the edifice and leaving it there. I think he would have 
- abandoned his boots if he had thought that it would make a 
better jest ! 

The Bhotias were mightily impressed by the sheep track which 
ran from here across the face of the cliffs to Durashi, as indeed 
anyone must be who sees it for the first dme. We found some 
juniper growing in some of the steep gullies, and remembering 
the scarcity of firewood at Durashi we gathered great quantities 
so that the party resembled a small army of itinerant bushes. When 
we reached the alp, we found that a new lot of shepherds had taken 
the place of those we had met before. With their tall, strong 
frames, flowing hair and handsome, weather-beaten features, their 
appearance harmonized ivonderfully with the prodigious splendour 
of their surroundings. They told us that the weather was be- 
coming too cold for their flocks and that they were stardng their 
retreat to the Dhaoli Valley on the following day. This retreat 
must have meant a long anxious job for them, as most of the 
new-born lambs were still too small to walk far, and there were 
iiundreds of these litde creatures to be carried over the difficult 
ground which led to the Durashi Pass. Indeed, it was difficult 
to imagine how they hoped to achieve the passage without a 
considerable loss. Their dogs were beautiful animals and had 
wonderful control over the sheep. 

The morning of September 3 was gloriously fine and the view 
from the “ Curtain ” ridge appeared to make a deep impression 
on the Bhodas, who demanded a detailed explanadon of the 
topography. They were very thrilled to see a distant view of their 
own mountains, the Badrinath and Kamet ranges, and started a 
heated debate amongst themselves as to the identity of certain 
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of grounded ships. A British destroyer is seen in the harbow 
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features But it ^vas the sight of the graceful curves of their Blessed 
Goddess, Nanda Devi, as she stood Sained between the dark walls 
of the upper gorge, which most excited their admiration Several of 
them asked to lie allowed to remiin witli us until we had finished 
oilr travels What an extraordinarily nice lot they were* Always 
cheerful, they kept up a constant stream of good humoured back 
chat amongst themselves They had not, of course, to undergo 
the hardships which the Dotnls had sufTcred on our Grst journey, 
but before very long I came to have considcrnblc respect for them 
as engsmen, while Uvcir ever ready wit and carefree laughter wiU 
remain as one of m^ pleasantest memories They and tlie Sherpas 
came to be the very b^t of friends and I think there was a measure 
of genuine regret when die time came for the Bhotias to leave us 
In camp in the forest beyond Dibrughita that evening they treated 
us to a concert of part songs which reminded me very much of 
those of the Welsh singers After this one of their number pro- 
duced a book which was apparently wniten in Nepali from which 
he read laboriously to the bnerpas 

During the next few days, as we traversed once more high up 
on the Hanks of the Uishi Nab, we were able to appreciate the 
tremendous advantage of possessing local knowledge when travel 
ling over diHicult country Across places which had previously 
cost us hours of anxious toil we were now able to lead our party 
safely in half die time We found, however, a great many land 
slips had occurred in our absence, and that portions of the country 
were quite considerably altered The rains must have been terrific 
Small, steep side nabs, normally dry, and with very little collecting 
capacity, snowed signs of having had as much as seven feet of 
water coming down diem We soon realized that die delay which 
had been caused by our experiences on the Satopanth Pass had been 
a blessing in disguise, for the Rishi Nab would have been no 
place to be in during such weather as we experienced m the forests 
of the Kedarnath valleys 

In order to preserve our rapidly disintegrating climbing boots, 
we wore rubber soled shoes on this journey They slipped about 
horribly on the damp grass and carlh<ovcred rocks and made the 
traversing along narrow ledges a most unpleasant business On 
one occasion Tilman did slip and for a moment I thought he was 
lost as he swayed on the brink of a dreadful drop 

From Dibrughita we followed the high level route by which 
we had returned in June On September 5 we crossed the 
Khamam, one thousand five hundred feet above its junction with 
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the Rishi. The stream was still in spate and we experienced some 
difficulty in getting across. Most of the Bhotias were very 
frightened of being swept away and left the task of getting the 
loads across mainly to two young “ tigers,” each of whom made 
some half a dozen crossings. One old man flatly refused to wade 
into the stream and was eventually carried across. Later it 
transpired that he was the “ egg wallah ” who had achieved a 
certain amount of fame on the Kamet expedition in 1931 by being 
washed away in a river in the Alaknanda Valley, only I had not 
recognized him. That evening we reached our old base camp at 
the entrance of the upper gorge. At one period during the monsoon 
everything had been flooded, though as we had walled in the 
belongings which we had left we found that they were still intact. 
There were several things which we did not require, but we soon 
came to wish that we had pitched them into the river as the Bhotias 
spent most of the night noisily dividing the spoil. 

As we knew every inch of the route through the upper part of 
the gorge we decided to take ten of the Bhotias on with us, while 
the rest returned. Huge segments of the cliffs had broken away 
and it was very lucky for us that none of the vital sections of the 
route had been touched. One landslip might well have rendered 
the gorge impassable, though it is possible that it might have the 
reverse effect. The men climbed splendidly and on the evening 
of September 8 we pitched camp some miles up the main valley 
of the southern section of the basin. The Bhotias were astonished 
at the country. Such enormous areas of splendid pasturage and 
no one was able to get their flocks through to graze itl Passang 
said he would like to bring a few yaks through into the basin and 
live there in peace for the rest of his life! 

Our camp was situated near the junction of the two main 
glaciers of the southern section, and promised to serve as a useful 
base for our work. Besides the exploration of the country to the 
south of Nanda Devi we meant to reconnoitre the southern ridges 
of the mountain to see if we could find a practicable route to the 
summit. But our chief ambition was to force our way out of the 
basin either to the south or to the east, for besides not wishing 
to return by the way we had come. Dr. Longstaff’s words, “ I 
can think of no more interesting or arduous task for a party 
composed of mountaineers than to follow up the great glaciers 
under the southern face of Nanda Devi and to cross the ridge on 
which I camped in 1905 into the Milam Valley,” had fired our 
imaginations. 
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Our acQvitics m the southern section were governed largely by 
this ambition We had two possible altcrnauvcs One was the col 
reached by Dr LongstalT from Uw Lwanl Glacier on the Milam 
side, the other was the depression on die southern “ rim ” by which 
Mr Rutilcdgc and his guide Cmdc Rcy had tried to gain access 
to the basin in 1932 Bodi these ways were likely to prove extremely 
diiTicult, but we were inclined to favour the former proposition 
as Longsta/T had proved the pranicahilily of the farther side of 
the Lwanl Col by climbing it from diat direction, whereas from 
what we had heard of Ruulcdgc’s col it seemed very doubtful 
whether a reasonably safe route could be found down the southern 
face even if we succeeded in reaching its crest from the north 

It was mainly then with the object of obuining a clear view 
of the unknown side of die Lw*anl Col that on September 9 Tilman, 
Angihorkay and I, after bidding farewell to the Bhotias, left camp 
headmg in an easterly direction We crossed the stream to die 
Dorthern side of die vallev by means of a snow bridge formed by 
a huge avalanche cone which had fallen from the clilTs of Nanda 
Devi Presendy, as we made our wav along a moraine ledge under 
these cliffs, we were alarmed by die ominous whirr of falhng 
saoncs accompanied by some slirill whistles, and, looking up, we 
saw a number of bharal high up among die crags above us Never 
have 1 seen a more extraordinary display of rock climbing The 
clids on which these animals were scrambling about looked from 
where we were to be uticriv unclimbable, and >ct here were four 
legged creatures, young and old, running about on them as if they 
were horizontal instead of being almost vertical Later we found 
out that owing to the inward dip of the rock strata the cliffs of 
this side of the mountain arc not so difficult as they appear 
Ncvcrdicless, although I had often watched chamois in the Alps, 
I never before believed that these animals could move about on 
rock faces of such appalling steepness I do not imagine that such 
agile climbers would be so careless as to knock stones down by 
accident and I strongly suspected dnt they were bombarding us 
purposely and probably enjoying a good laugh at our obvious aunn 
as the stones mattered themselves unpleasantly close to us 

Soon we got on to the big glacier flowing from the west under 
the southern face of Nanda Devi, and crossed it diagonally to its 
left bank, where we found a well defined lateral moraine along 
which we could make good progress We had gone for some 
miles before we rounded a corner and came in sight of the head 
of the glacier There was a lot of cloud obscuring the peaks, but 
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after we had waited for half an hour or so we got a brief and 
distant view of the col. What we saw made us somewhat uneasy. 
From the col itself a steep ice or snow gully descended for about 
two thousand feet to the head of the glacier. If the gully consisted 
of good snow throughout its length it would not be difficult to 
climb it even if it were steep. But from where we stood it appeared 
to us to be composed of ice, particularly in its upper part. If this 
proved to be the case the task of cutting steps all the way up it, 
at the same time carrying loads of fifty pounds and being responsible 
for the safety of the Sherpas, who would be carrying at least seventy 
pounds, was one which neither of us was very keen to face; for 
on steep hard ice it is almost impossible to check a bad slip, while 
there is nothing easier than to make one. Moreover, several deep 
ruts in the gully and piles of debris below indicated that the 
route was swept by stone falls, while the rocks on either side of 
the gully did not appear to offer a satisfactory alternative. Our 


view, however, was too fleeting and too distant to be at all satis- 
factory or conclusive, but we saw enough to make us decide to 
examine the possibilities of the Sunderdhunga Col, as Rutdedge 
has named the depression on the southern “ rim,” before making 
a serious attempt to force a route up the grim precipices of the 
south-eastern wall. 


Across the glacier from where we stood the great southern 
ridge of the main peak swept up into the drifdng clouds at an 
appalling angle. I could not repress a shudder as I looked at its 
great glistening flanks and reflected that it had been our intention 
to look for a route up it. The lower section was hidden from view; 
but higher up the icy cliffs mounted without a break to support 
the majestic head of the virgin goddess, near ten thousand feet 
above us. I do not remember even remarking upon the apparent 
inaccessibility of the ridge, and I began to hope that we had proved 
the mountain to be unclimbable. 


We returned to camp in the evening by way of the left bank 
of the glacier. The Bhotias had taken their departure and Passang 
and Kusang, having performed their numerous duties about the 
camp, were busily engaged as usual with their intricate coiffure. 
As they wore their hair long it was in constant need of attention, 
and long continued practice had taught them much which would 
make many a Paris hairdresser sit up and take notice. Sometimes 
a long and richly ornamental pigtail was allowed to hang down 
the back; sometimes it was wound round and round the head; on 
other occasions the hair was bunched coquettishly behind the ears. 
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A parting, when such was worn, was ruled with the most 
scrupulous accuracy. This evening { watched, fascinated, wliilc 
Kusang (he did not know I was looking) ran a short stump of 
pencil up his nose and over his forehead to make sure that his 
parting ran exactly down the middle of his head. He repeated 
die process over and over again before he was satisfied, squinting 
the whole so grotesquely that I began to wonder if his smiling 
eyes would ever be llie same again. 

On the morning of September 10 we were greeted by a warm 
sun. As it was die first we lud experienced for nearly two months 
we were (empfed to bask tn its kindly cays [ac some time belocc 
embarking upon the more serious work of die day. We decided 
to go up the great gbeier which we had seen coming in from 
the souin, at the head of which we suspected the Sunderdhunga 
Col must lie. We intended to camp near the head of the gbeier, 
push a camp on to die crest of the col if d\at were possible and 
spend some days examining die icc<ti(Ts on the soudicrn side in 
the hope of being able to find a way down. If w'c were successful 
we could return to continue our work in the basin for as long as 
our food lasted, in die comfortable knowledge that an escape over 
the rampart was possible. If we failed we would have to make 
an attempt on the great tcC'guUy leading up to Longstall's Col. 
We started, carrying heavy loads, and were content to take things 
gently. By the time we got into a posiuon which would command 
a view of the glacier the clouds had come up from the south and 
we could get no idea of the type of country for which we were 
making. The going was good on die dry icc of die glacier and 
we made steady progress, passing one or two remarkably fine 
specimens of “ glacier tables.” These somewhat surprising 
phenomena are caused by a large slab of rock falling on to the 
surface of the glacier and protecting the section of icc on which it 
has fallen from the rays of the sun, so that as the rest of the glacier 
melts the slab is left perched upon a pedestal of icc which it has 
protected. In the case of smaller rocks the process is reversed, the 
stone becoming heated by the sun and sinking into the icc instead 
of being left perched aMvc it. 

Soon after midday a bitter wind blew up from the south and 
sweeping across the glacier drove hail and sleet into our faces. 
This caused us to put on a spurt and before we camped we were 
a great deal farther up die gbeier than we had expected to go that 
day. With difficulty we erected the tents and got the Primus 
going. The wind dropped towards sunset, and chancing to look 
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out of the tent I saw that the clouds had retreated down the valley 
leaving the peaks to the south clear. We saw that we were near 
the head of a very wide glacier-filled valley from which gende 
ice-slopes rose to a broad saddle which we knew must be the 
Sunderdhunga Col. To its right was a massive ice-peak. This 
we concluded must be the triangulated peak, twenty-two 
thousand, three hundred and sixty feet, which is such a conspicuous 
landmark when seen from the south, and which is known by the 
Survey of India as East Trisul. The delicious purity of the summit 
snows, tinged as they were by delicate rays of the setting sun, filled 
me with desire for a closer acquaintance with the peak. More- 
over, unlike most of the peaks in the vicinity, there was an obviously 
practicable route to the summit, and the prospect of a view from 
such an elevated point in this wonderland was irresistible. 
Arguments against the present plan were not difficult to find. The 
col was easily accessible from this side and in order to find out 
whether a descent on the south was practicable or not, one would 
have to go down several thousand feet of very difficult ice, and 
once one had done that, one would probably be disinclined to 
climb back again. So it was decided to cut out the reconnaissance, 
and make a full-dress attempt when our work in the basin had 
been completed. 

We passed a very cold night and in consequence did not emerge 
from our tents until the sun was well up. Carrying one tent, 
bedding for three and food and fuel enough for three days, we 
started in the direction of the ice-peak. The weather remained 
fine all day, and as hour after hour we threaded our way laboriously 
through a badly-crevassed area which stretched for a long way up 
the mountain side, the heat and the glare from the newly fallen 
snow was almost unbearable. We aimed at getting our camp up 
to twenty thousand feet. Tilman had been feeling very unfit all 
day, and in the afternoon when we were at an altitude of about 
nineteen thousand he decided not to go any farther, and suggested, 
most unselfishly, that Kusang should stay up at the camp in his 
place and attempt the peak with Angtharkay and myself, while he 
went down with Passang. I, too, was not feeling in very good 
form, and was suffering from a bad attack of that mysterious 
complaint loosely known as “ glacier lassitude,” so that I was glad 
when some five hundred feet higher up we came upon an excellent 
camping site in a crevasse. 

With three of us crammed into a two-man tent, we settled 
down to a most uncomfortable night. Lack of space did not 
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permit independent movement and when one man wished to turn 
over the otWrs had to turn too, in order that each sliould fit 
spoon-wise into die cur^c3 of the other. The Shcrp-is thought diis 
a tremendous joke and ai far as I could m.ikc out simply laughed 
themselves to sleep. I suppose 1 must lack much of tlut priceless 
gift—a sense of humour, for I could sec in the siiuaiion very little 
to laugh at, will) the consctjucncc that I lay long into the night 
hiding my head and trying to decide which of my companions 
snored the loudest. 

1 roused diem at 4 a.ni. and after a great deal of struggling 
we contrived to melt ourselves a drink and wrap our duvcring 
bodies in all the cludiing which we could extract from the tingled 
mess inside the tent, hwts Uicn had to be duvvrd out and forced 
after a frightful struggle on to feet which lud apparcmlv swollen 
overnight. Soon after 5 o’clock we issued icluciantlv out into the 
biller morning air. 

It is curious how the Sherpas, when they have no loads to carry, 
seem to lose all power of controlled, rliythmic movement which 
Is sue!) a vital ncccssiiv in mountaineering and particularly at 
considerable altitudes. Yiictr steps become jerky and impulsive, 
dicy rush along for a few minutes and dien sit down, with the 
result dial ihev soon become exhausted. All that their life of 
mountain wanderings lus taught them about the best methods of 
walking uphill seems to be lost and dicy arc like raw novices who 
arc amongst die mountains for die first time in ihcir lives. 

Today diis w'as very evident and before we liad been climbing 
an hour the party was feeling verv sorrv for itself. Higher up, 
loo, the snow conditions became bad and the work of chipping steps 
extremely bborious. We began to feel as we had felt at a con- 
siderably higher altitude on Uvcrcsi die year before. We started 
off by going for an hour without a Iialt, dicn die hour was shortened 
to half an hour, half an hour to twenty minutes, twenty minutes 
to quarter of an hour, and at length we would subside gasping into 
the soft bed of snow after only ten minutes’ struggle. Uut the 
morning was fine and as we lay there, we gazed out over a scene 
of cvcr-incrcasing grandeur until even the gigantic southern face 
of Nanda Devi ba:amc dwarfed by die mere extent of die 
panorama. 

I can never hope to see a finer mountain view : die Badrinaih 
peaks, Kamet, the Kosa group, Dunagiri and the great peaks of 
the northern part of die Nanda Devi Basin— all mountains amongst 
which we had been travelling for die past four mondis, served 
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merely as a foil to set off the stupendous ranges lying beyond 
Milam and across the borders of western Nepal. What a field of 
exploration lay there — the heritage of some future generation. 

Only one frame of mind is possible when working one’s way 
up bad snow at high altitudes. One must shut out from one’s 
min d all but the immediate task of making the next step. To 
start fretting about the slowness of one’s progress or about the 
time it is going to take to reach the goal would render the whole 
business unbearable. On a larger scale, this frame of mind, the 
firm concentration on immediate necessities, made possible those 
terrible months of sledging through the blizzards of the Antarctic. 

As we approached the summit the wind, which had been 
unpleasant in the early morning, now became very strong indeed 
and it was the fear of frost-bite which spurred what little energy 
we had left. My hope of seeing something of the southern side of 
the water-shed was disappointed, for when we reached the summit 
ridge we looked down into a boiling cauldron of cloud a few feet 
below us. This was rising rapidly and soon enveloped us. How- 
ever, we did get one brief glimpse down to the little Simm Saga 
range which lay at our feet; and also into the head of the Sunderd- 
hunga Valley which we were so hoping to reach. What we saw 
went a long way to quenching that hope for there seemed to be 
very little break in the ten thousand feet of precipice which lay 
between us and the grassy floor of the valley below. I had refrained 
from taking any photographs on the way up in order to preserve 
the exposures for the summit. But before my numbed fingers 
would open and set the camera we were wrapped in a dense cloak 
of cloud, and we passed the remainder of our stay on the top 
clapping our hands and banging our feet about in an attempt to 
restore rapidly diminishing circulation. Then we bustled off the 
summit and embarked upon a descent which proved to be almost 
as trying as the ascent. On reaching the camp we packed up the 
tent and sleeping-bags, and in spite of the loads we had now to 
carry, we shot down over the lower ice-slopes at a tremendous 
speed, paying little respect to the crevasses which had caused us 
so much trouble on the previous day. Tilman greeted us with 
apparently unlimited tea. He had put in a useful day’s work with 
die plane-table and had succeeded in fixing several important points 
about the glacier. 

On the following day we went down to our base and, leaving 
a dump of flour there just sufficient to enable us to beat a retreat 
down the Rishi Ganga in the event of our failing to escape from 
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die basin to the cast or south* xse earned the remainder of our 
stuff to a pleaunt little alp a couple of miles up the left bank of 
the num glacier. li> now we lud been able to nuke a fairly 
lengthy examination of the southern aspect of Nanda Devi. We 
had seen a curious diagonal spur running down in a south-easterly 
direction from about half way up the main south ridge This 
appeared to be acccauble in lU lower section and it seemed to us that 
we might be able to work our way for some distance along it 
We decided to attempt to do this m order to get a comprehensive 
view of the southern section of the basin, though it did not even 
occur to me that we might also find a practicable route to the 
summit of the peak. 

Tlic morning of September 14 was brilliantly fine, and we started 
early carrying with us the usual light camp and enough food for 
Tilman (who was now recovered) and myself for two or three 
days. We croued the mam glacier and made our way again along 
the valley which lay at tlie foot of the great bbek buttrcssci of die 
southern ndge* fixing our position on the plane table as we went 
and taking shots to oisunt undmarks. We camped tlut night by 
a pool of crystal clear water, on a bwn of closc<roppcd grass over 
wmeh snowy eidelweiss grew sn profusion 

It was an hour after dawn the following morning l^fore we 

S ot away It seemed as if the bst remnants of die monsoon had 
eparted. The glacier was stfcnr, bound under the iron grip of 
frost; and vve joyously sped over its desolate stony surface rorty 
minutes of lurd going took us to the foot of die black precipices 
which girdle the base of die great southern ridge Here we found 
that the rock was well broken but firm and that die strata sloped 
in our favour which made the climbing a great deni easier than 
we had anticipated Wiihm in hour of leaving the glacier we had 
reached the crest of die diagonal spur which we had seen from a 
distance This was as far as we expected to get and we sat down 
contentedly in the warm sunlight and gazed lazily at our unique 
surroundings 

We saw that the spur we were on, coming down from the main 
southern ndge of Nanda Devi, formed a gigantic glacier cirque 
In front of us across a deep valley rose a stupendous icc wall which 
formed the southern face of the twin peaks We were too close 
and, for all our eighteen thousand five hundred feet, far too low 
to get anything but a very foreshortened view of the face and 
It was a long while before the colossal scale began to impress itself 
upon my imagination The ice wall was fringed on top by a 
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band of rock forming the actual summits of the twin peaks and 
the two mile ridge connecting them. By now the sun had been 
shining on this band for some hours and had already started to 
dislodge masses of rock, which set up an almost continuous moan 
as they hurtled through the air towards us, yet so great was the 
distance of the peaks above us that throughout the day we did 
not detect a single visible sign of these avalanches which must 
have involved several hundreds of tons of rock. The whole effect 
was very uncanny. 

As it was such a brilliantly fine day and as yet quite early we 
decided that we would investigate the possibilities of climbing 
farther up the spur. A virtual tower rising straight out of the ridge 
blocked a way along the crest, but we soon found that we could 
traverse along the under tower on its eastern side and climb 
diagonally towards a gap in the ridge beyond. This we reached 
in a couple of hours without much difficulty, and were surprised 
to find that here again the inward sloping strata made progress 
comparatively easy. By now we were about nineteen thousand feet 
high and beginning to yet really excited. We had already overcome 
the apparendy inaccessible lower part of the ridge and were still 
going strong. Was it possible that we had discovered the one key 
to the innermost defences of this amazing mountain.? Of course, 
we would not be in a position to make an attempt on the summit 
but to have discovered the way was sufficient to work us into quite 
a frenzy of excitement. Up and up we went without finding any 
place which gave us more than a moment’s hesitation. Our pace 
was slow by reason of the fact that the rocks were still under a 
deep covering of monsoon snow, but our progress was steady 
enough. The higher we got the more fully could we appreciate 
the immensity of the glacier cirque on the rim of which we were 
climbing. 

We climbed on until about 2.30 p.m. when we halted and 
decided that we had come far enough. We estimated our height 
at close on twenty-one thousand feet. The ridge was certainly 
showing signs of becoming more difficult but for the next few 
hundred feet there did not appear to be any insuperable obstacle 
and we came to the definite conclusion that if a well-equipped 
party were to spend a couple of weeks over the job that there was 
a good chance that the ridge could be followed to the summit. It 
would be no easy task and the party would have to be supremely 
fit and competent. Prolonged siege tactics (which are so much the 
fashion in the Himalayas nowadays) would be too dangerous to be 
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justifiable, since this mcthcxl uouM involve too many men in the 
upper camps, and if it were overtaken by bad weather high up 
such a party would be in a vcf)f serious plight. In high mountains, 
mubiiity is the keynote of efficiency and safety, and it is primarily 
for lliis reason that 1 find it lurd to believe that a large, heavily 
organized expedition will ever achieve success on Everest. 

We were now sufficiently Ingli to get a true idea of die 
immensity of our surroundings, and even tnough I lud been living 
for monrns amid {xrpcndicularity on a huge scale I suffered from 
a feeling of panic which resembled the delirium of a fevered mind. 

Our slow rale of descent was evidence that we lud cUmbed 
too fau earlier in the day and night was falling as we made our 
way back across die gbcicr after yet another unforgettable day. 

The morning of September |6 was spent mainly in planc-ubhng, 
on the slopes aMvc die camp, and in making further examination 
of Longvtafi's Col. Tlic more detailed study confirmed our first 
impressions that an ascent of the couloir wtili heavy loads would 
be too difficult and dangerous a |ob. We could nor. however, tell 
for certain as so mucli depended upon whether die gully was 
composed of snow or ice. Uy now ue had become really worked 
up about our chances of being able to force an exit over one of 
these gaps. In doing so, we would make a complete aossing of 
the range, thus linking up with the explorations of those who nad 
attacked the rampart from (he soudi and cast; we would see for 
ourselves those valleys, which though not unexplored, we knew 
to be of surpassing loveliness; and the last phase of our quest would 
be through country new to us. If we vvcrc to fail we would be 
forced to retreat once more down the Rishi Nala, and from 
Josliinuth to journey back by the way we had come, dius missing 
a rare and glorious climax to our Uitlc season of perfect happiness. 

When we returned to camp early in the afternoon we found 
that the Sherpas had come up and were busily engaged in their 
bobby of building cairns. Packing up, we ran off down the glacier, 
reaching our little green alp bemre sundown, here to spend one 
more night lying in tlie open, dozing in the light of the half-moon 
and waking to watch the rosy light of dawn steal gently down the 
east-turned face of the “ Blessed Goddess." 

The week which followed has left with me a richer and more 
varied stock of impressions than any other I can recall. We 
started up the glacier to the south that morning, staggering under 
the weight of very heavy loads. I was feeling lazy and lagged 
behind the others, sitting down often to gaze at each new aspect 
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of the peaks around me. Once I found myself bv a deep pool in 
the ice of the glacier, and stayed as if hypnotized by the reflections 
on the placid blue surface of the water. It was irresistible. I 
threw off my clothes, plunged in and swam for some seconds 
under water along the glistening walls of ice. The day ended in 
camp far up the glacier, under the icy cirque standing at its head. 

A frigid night was followed by an even colder dawn and we 
were hurried along in spite of our cruel loads by the bitter morning 
breeze. The snow was iron-hard, and as the slope steepened the 
already burdened shoulders of the leader would ache painfully as 
he chipped steps, while those behind were frozen with inaction. 
The arrival of the sun changed all this and we were soon stamping 
a way, and sinking up to our knees at every step, while a fierce 
glare scorched our faces unbearably. Several large crevasses caused 
us some trouble, but we worked at full pressure and at 11.15 a.m. 
we reached the crest of the col. We found that this consisted 
of an extensive snow plateau which sloped gently towards the 
south, so that we were obliged to descend some five hundred feet 
before we could get any view of the southern precipices on which 
all our thoughts were concentrated. From the edge of the plateau 
we could look down into the cloud-filled Sunderdhunga Valley 
up which, as I mentioned earlier, Hugh Ruttledge and his guide, 
Emile Rey, had come in 1932 to attempt to gain access into the 
Nanda Devi Basin. In order to save the reader the trouble of 
referring back to that incident it may not be out of place to requote 
here, Mr. Ruttledge’s description published in The Times of 
August 22, 1932, of the obstacle which now faced us : 

“In a mood of hopeful anticipation our party, on May 25, 
trudged up the narrow glacier wWch leads from Sunderdhunga 
itself to the base of the wall, of which the greater part had been 
invisible from a distance. The Sherpas cheered derisively as a little 
avalanche had an ineffective shot at us from the cliffs above; and 
raced round the last corner. One step round it, and we were 
brought up all standing by a sight which almost took our remaining 
breath away. Six thousand feet of the steepest rock and ice. 

Nom de nom,’ said Emile, while Nima exclaimed that this looked 
as bad as the north-west face of Kangchenjunga in 1930. However, 
we had come a long way to see this, so we advanced across the 
stony slopes to a point from which we hoped, by detailed examina- 
tion, to reduce terrific appearance to milder reality. But the first 
irnpressions were accurate. Near the top of the wall, for about a 
mile and a half runs a terrace of ice some two hundred feet thick; 
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in fact, the lower edge of a hanging gbcicr Under the pull of 
gravity large masses constantly Break off from this terrace and 
munder down to die valley below, polishing in their fall the 
successHC bands of limestone precipice of which the face is com 
posed £^cn supposing die precipice to be climbable, an intelligent 
mountaineer may be acquitted on a charge of lack of enterprise if 
he declines to spend at least three days and two nights under 
fire from this artillery An altcrnatise is the choice of three knife 
edge aretes, excessively steep, sometimes ovcrlianging in their 
middle and lower sections, on which even the eye of faidi, assisted 
by binocubrs, fails to see a single platform large enough to 
aaommodate the most modest of climbing tents 

We dumped our loads in the snow and set about our task 
immediately Remembering Ruitlcdgc’s description v^c decided 
that our but chance of success was to get on to one of the three 
aretes or ridges, for though they were referred to as being 
"excessively steep, at least their crests would be safe from the 
bombardment of iceavabnchcs The clouds had now come up 
&om below and our view was very restricted After working 
over to the left for some distance, however, we came to the edge 
of a tremendously steep gully from which came an incessant nude 
of stone falls Beyond we could make out a dark mass which we 
concluded was the first of the rock aretes After hunting about for 
some time we found that m order to reach the arete we would be 
forced to run the gauntlet of the rock falls in the gully As these 
were coming down at very short intervals the chances of our getting 
across without some member of the party being killed was very 
small, and die risk was quite unjustifiable So that was that 
The ICC fall below us plunged out of sight We returned to 
our loads and worked over to die nght In about twenty minutes 
we were brought up shore and found that we were standing on 
the edge of the ice terrace overhanging six thousand feet of polished 
limestone It was a wonderfuF sight Every now and then 
enormous masses of icc would break away from the cliffs we were 
standing on and crash with a fearful roar into the cloudy depths 
below After satisfying ourselves that there was not the slightest 
hope in ihis direction we waited for some while to watch this 
unusual scene It is not often that one gets a chance of watching 
a display of icc avalanches from so close, and rarer still to see them 
breaking away from the very cliffs on which one is standing 
We returned disconsolately to our loads for a meal at 2 30 p m 
A cup of tea and satu put new heart into the party and we set 
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off to tackle the last line of possibility. This was the ice-fall which 
lay immediately below us and which separated the ice-terrace from 
the rock aretes. A few feet of twisted and riven ice was all that 
we could see: beyond this the ice-fall plunged out of sight into 
the whirling mists which filled the depths below. It was useless 
to attempt to work out a line of attack from above and all we could 
do was to go straight at it and worry our way down by the tedious 
processes of trial and error. We had plenty of food with us, how- 
ever, and we- could afford to take our time. As long as we kept 
fairly well out of the line of bombardment from the ice-cliffs of 
the terrace and avoided a slip we could carry on for several days 
if necessary. 

Soon we found ourselves on ice more torn and complicated 
and more frighteningly steep even than that which we had tackled 
six weeks before on the southern side of our Satopanth Pass. It 
was exceedingly strenuous work trying line after line without 
success, but as the evening wore on our energy seemed to increase, 
probably from a growing reeling of desperation. A series of slender 
ice-ledges suspended over space by some conjuring trick of nature 
would lead us downward to the brink of an impassable chasm. 
Then a wearisome retreat back by the way we had come to try 
a new and perhaps equally futile chance. The farther we went 
the more involved became the precipitous maze we were in, until 
my head began to whirl and 1 began to think we should neither 
find our way on nor back. By dark, however, we had managed 
to get some hundreds of feet down and we crept into our sleeping- 
bags in a slightly more hopeful frame of mind. 

The night was an extremely cold one and we decided not to 
start before the sun was up on the following morning as our 
clothes had become sodden in the soft snow of the previous day and 
an early start would almost certainly have resulted in frost-bite. 
This decision gave us a moment of leisure in which to watch a 
sunrise whose beauty far surpassed any I had seen before. In the 
right and left foreground were the icy walls, steep-sided and grim, 
enclosing the head of the Maiktoli Valley; in front beyond the 
brink of the ice-ledge on which we were camped, and immensely 
far below was a lake of vivid colour at the bottom of which we 
could see the Sunderdhunga River coiling like a silver water snake, 
flowing away into the placid cloud-sea which stretched without a 
break over the plains of India. 

The day was one of heavy toil, over-packed with thrills. Hour 
after hour we puzzled and hacked our way down; sometimes 
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lowering our loadi and ouriclvcs on the rone down an icc-cliff, at 
others cftjpping Ubonoutly aao&s ihc itecp lace of a tower or along 
a kmfc'cjgcd crcvi, always in constant Jrcad of finding oursclscs 
completely cut olF. The outer cold ot the carl) morning changed 
towards midday to a hcrcc heal and gbre winch robbed us of much 
of our stfcngili and energy. Our hcav) loads hindered c\cry 
moscmeni and tlueatencd to throw us oil our babnee But we 
were all completely absorbed m our task, and worked on Uirough- 
out the day without pause. 

ilsemng found us vsorking on dry tee three thousand feet down. 
Beside us to our ncht was a prominent rock ridge, which, though 
j)ing immediately &low die liichcr line of hanging glaciers, oiTcred 
us a heasen sent altcrrutwc it only we could reach it We cut 
steps to die edge of d.e glacier and from there vse looked down 
a sixty foot ice<Iiil into a steep slabhy gull) 'I he gull) was 
cvidcndy a {udi for tee asabnehes, but it was narross and once n 
It VNC could run acrou m a couple of minutes. B) chipping away 
die ICC in a large circle we soon fashioned a bollard Bound dns 
we fastened a rope, down which sse shd, recovering die rope from 
the IcebolUrd without dilTiculty. A diort race across the gully 
with our hcirti in our mouths took us to a little ledge under die 
overlianging walls of the ridge, which offered a convenient and 
well protected site for a camp No sooner had we got the tents 
pitched then dicrc came a fearful roar from above and for fully 
a minute a cascade of huge tee blocks crashed down the gully, 
sending up a spray of icc-dust, while a number of icc splinters 
bnded harmlessly on the tents. 

The day, begun widi the sight of a dawn fair beyond description 
and crowded widi so much vivid life, dosed with us stretched 
luxuriously on our ledge, perched high up amongst the precipitous 
gbcicrs oi one of the grandest of mountain cirques. Lightning 
itickcfcd somewhere to die cast; the distant diundcr was almost 
indisungmshable from die growl of the avalanches. Mists Hoaicd 
stealthily in and out of the comes about us, forming and dissolving 
as if at will. Far to die south the phcid sea of monsoon cloud 
still stretched over the plains, and the silvery light of a full moon 
lent to the scene an appearance of infinite depdi. 

Three thousand feet of precipice still remained to be descended 
and this look us nearly the whole of the following day. Frequendy 
we had to rope down the more difliculc sections. On one of 
these occasions one of the sacks came open; most of die contents 
fell out, bounced once and hummed out of sight. In the afternoon 
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we were enveloped in mist and had considerable difficulty in 
groping our way downwards; but Angtharkay distinguished him- 
self by a really brilliant piece of route finding and in the evening 
we reached a collection of rude stone shelters, used by shepherds, 
and known as Maiktoli. The shepherds had departed some weeks 
before'. 

The high mountains were now showing signs of approaching 
winter, a sharp reminder that our season of freedom and perfect 
happiness was at an end. But the marches which followed have 
left their quota of memories. A struggle to find an exit from the 
grim gorge in the upper Sunderdhunga Valley into which we 
had blundered in a heavy mist; our last encounter with a swollen 
mountain river; an enormous feast on wild raspberries and 
Himalayan blackberries lower down the valley; the generous 
hospitality of the first villagers we met, and the sweetness of 
their honey; the sparkling sunlit mornings, as one lay, sleepily 
watching the smoke of a distant wood fire mounting straight up 
into the clear air; a dawn on the distant ice-clad giants, whose 
presence we had just left. 

Return to civilization was hard, but, in the sanctuary of the 
Blessed Goddess we had found the lasting peace which is the 
reward of those who seek to know high mountain places. 



THE SHIP THAT BEAT THE 
BRITISH NAVY 

By 

CHRISTOPHER SWANN 

S OME people seem to bear charmed lives, experiences that would 
mean death to most folk they take in their stride, as it were, 
and go on to the next great adventure So it is with ships 
Mishaps, small in themselves, may destroy nine ships out of ten; 
the tenth ship will sail on, unperturbed, and happy So they are 
called happy ships, these last, as well as lucky ships 

And i£ ever there was a lucky ship in this world it was Goeben — 
battle<ruiser of the German Navy, harried over the seas, pounded 
by big guns, bombarded from the air for six days and Hnaily “ left 
for dead” on an alien shore; yet bobbing up once more to sail 
proudly in her old age, the scars of battle still upon her — obsolete as 
a battleship but a living reality as a ship of battle, at the head of 
a squadron She was born in 1911, in 1936 she was still going 
strong The story of Goeben 1$ one of hairoreadth escapes, dare- 
devil dash and, if you like, low cunning 

It IS a story ht to rank with the doings of such ships as Golden 
Hind and Revenge^ which sailed the seas in the spacious days of 
Elizabeth The Great War produced no more amazing epic, and 
as there are no national barriers between men under sail or steam, 
her exploits— though she was an enemy vessel— were as much 
admired by her opponents as by the people of her own nation 
Naturally, during the war, the exploits which made her famous 
were minimized oy her country’s enemies— but the war happened 
a very long time ago, we can look through the right end of the 
telescope without being suspected of lack of patriotism 

According to some historians of the war — and they arc legion — 
Goeben was responsible for Gallipoli War is full of “ifs,” but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that if Goeben, a German battleship 
SIX hundred and ten feet long, carrying one thousand and thirteen 
officers and men, with a speed of twenty-eight knots, with eight 
inch guns, twelve 6-inch guns and lots of twelve pounders, had 
not been able to reach the Dardanelles at the bcginmng of the war, 
the war might have been very different Turkey at that time was 
241 
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“ sitting on the fence.” It was a toss up to her which, if any, power 
she supported. Like most people and most nations she wanted to 
be in on the strongest side. At that time the strongest side had not 
been determined. The Allies offered her nothing but promises; 
Central Powers offered her rather less than this — that is to say, 
protection and autonomy should they be victorious. 

Turkey held the key of the Black Sea. It was at that time a rusty 
key; it needed lubrication to make it turn the wards of the lock 
which would open the Straits of the Dardanelles. There are those 
who say that British diplomacy was deficient at this period; that 
more oil and less friction would have turned the key in our favour. 
But that as it may be. Goeben supplied not oil but a bombshell. 
After a spectacular dash from the British and French squadrons she 
entered the Dardanelles; caused Germany’s stock to rocket, 
enhanced the prestige of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and left Britain still 
fumbling at the keyhole. That was the meaning and significance 
of the great adventure of Goeben. There were many heart- 
burnings here at home; much rejoicing across the German Ocean; 
and the repercussion of this spectacular sortie did not subside until 
much later, when thousands of men from all over the British 
Empire had landed and died on Gallipoli. 

And, naturally, as no ship, no matter how wonderful she is, 
can have an adventure without the guiding spirit of an adventurer 
behind her, there must come in here the name of Vice-Admiral M. 
E. Souchon. At the beginning of the war he was in command of 
the Mediterranean Fleet of the German Navy. 

When, towards the end of 1912, the Balkan crisis afforded 
Germany an excuse to make a demonstration of German naval 
power in the Mediterranean, Rear-Admiral Souchon was selected 
to command a squadron of cruisers. He hoisted his flag in Goeben, 
and with Breslau left Wilhelmshaven for the Golden Horn. Later 
the squadron was reinforced by two other light cruisers, Strassburg 
and Dresden. While he stayed in Turkish waters he enhanced the 
prestige of Germany among the Turks — the young Turks, as they 
were called in those days, when the break-away from the old regime 
of autocracy and cruelty had just been made. Frequently his flag- 
ship, Goeben, and his other vessels were examined minutely by 
Turkish naval officers who saw, in Goeben — by far the largest 
armoured war vessel among the fleets of the world using 
Constantinople — a new indication of the Kaiser’s might. Remem- 
ber this was long before the world war. Admiral Souchon was but 
sowing the seeds of a harvest he was to reap in abundance during 
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the war days to follow. Souchon proved himself a cle\'cr diplomat; 
even he did not know how his flagship with which he so greatly 
impressed the Turks, was to make history. 

Later, Souchon was to distinguisii himself in another way. In 
November, 1918, when lie was head of the naval mission in Turkey, 
he was appointed commandcr-in-chicf of die Baltic naval station 
and of the port of Kiel. It was an appointment barren of honour, 
for at Kiel at that hour was to begin die mutiny of the German 
sailors which ended the war so far as the naval might of the 
Fatherland was concerned. Ofliccrs of the battleship Kaiser had 
just been overpowered by die mutinous crews at die point of 
revolvers when Admiral Souchon arrived. He had been sent from 
Berlin to quell the mutiny. The audioriiics hoped that a man 
whose name was revered for his handling of Goeben would be able 
to handle die mutineers. It was a vain hope; Souchon knew it. 
But he went. At die station to meet the train was a party of 
sailors. They took the admiral &om the train and locked him in 
a waiting-room while they discussed their grievances with him. 

Souchon was a sailor of the old regime. He had commanded 
all sorts of men in die semi-brutal ** spit and polish *’ traditions of 
navies on all the seas— for the sailorman is generally a child at heart 
and has responded through all history, more rcauily to the threat 
of the rope's-end followea by die lubneatory " splicing of the main 
brace," rather than an appeal to reason; but dircedy Souchon 
reached Kiel he realized dut the old order had given place to the 
new— that years of enforced inaction, supplemented by the argu- 
ments of agitators — had made ships’ companies a company of 
individuals. So he was taken to the station waiting-room and neld 
as a hostage because it was feared soldiers were on their way to quell 
the mutiny. 

Food supplies were in the hands of the sailors; machine-guns 
were mounted at strategical points— the sailors swore they would 
not go back to their snips unless peace was signed. Admiral 
Souchon had an impossible task, and he met it in the only way. He 
saw the sailors’ leaders, asked about their grievances, and approved 
of all their demands. These included the refusal to salute officers, 
and the closing of ail officers* casinos. To anyone who knew the 
German Navy before the war, these demands, and the submission 
to them, were revolutionary. TTic mutineers put forward " fourteen 
points "—just as Mr. Wilson did; they included as the main plank 
“the- complete immobility of the German ’War Fleet.". All the 
world knows what happened to the German War Fleet— the 
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journey to Scapa Flow — and then the heroic scutding of the ships 
that could no longer fight. Better to die like heroes, they said, 
than to live disgraced. 

* m * * 

The story of Goeben opens at the beginning of August, 1914. 
A few days previously while in the Mediterranean, the crew of 
Breslau passed the British destroyers Defence and Racoon, and 
cheers were exchanged by the ships’ companies. Later she 
encountered the cruiser Gloucester and in accordance with sea 
courtesy invited her officers to come aboard the following evening 
and have “ the other half ” in the wardroom. But during the night 
Gloucester disappeared. She had received secret orders. Four 
days later she was chasing Breslau through the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile orders had reached Breslau from the German Admiralty 
to leave for Brindisi and await orders there. She went there at 
twenty-eight knots, and on the way her wireless gave the following 
message : “ Political relations broken off between Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria and Italy) and France, Russia and Great 
Britain.” 

Breslau joined her colleague Goeben at Brindisi on August i, 
and this pair, who were destined to have many adventures in com- 
pany, were later joined by Geneva, a German passenger liner. On 
August 2 the following message was received from Vice-Admiral 
Souchon : “ 1 have requisitioned you. Go to Messina.” So to 
Messina famed for its earthquake. No sooner had they arrived 
there than a blow descended on the German commanders. The 
Italian government refused to allow them to coal or to provision. A 
warship is as helpless without coal as a runner without legs, and the 
Germans frantically telegraphed their admiral who prompdy sent 
a message to Rome saying : “ We demand coal.” Italy was firm. 
Though allied to Germany and Austria, she was unwilling to be 
dragged into war because her hereditary enemy, the hated 
Hapsburgs, wished to avenge the murder of their archduke in 
Bosnia. Italy decided to remain neutral — all the world knows that 
when Turkey went in the war on the side of Germany — she joined 
the Allies and fought against her old allies. 

But Breslau, Goeben and Geneva were lying off Messina with 
almost empty bunkers. Meanwhile the admiral had been busy. 
He demanded from Rome, and obtained, permission to use all the 
coal on board the German steamers in the port, and this was 
transferred to the three vessels. On August 3, in the morning, 
Goeben and Breslau put to sea. Then came the news that France 
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had declared war, and presently the orders that Breslau and Goeben 
must proceed to G^nstanlinople widi all speed The admiral 
determined to get in the first blow At four oelock in the morning 
in the waning moonlight Goeben came to the caisl of Algern. 
dependency or France. Then she steamed to Philiipvillc while 
Breslau made for IJonc. Each sliip bombarded tlic coast towns, 
there \sas no response. France was at war; it was a gesture; the 
gesture of the little boy who runs before the big boy, says “ Yah!" 
and retreats. At 1050 that morning British warships were sighted 
Now was the time to cut and run There were some hours 
to ebpsc before Germany was at war with England— how to 
utilize thecci was die c^ucstion. Admiral SoucKati cl^uicd to make 
for Messina and coal. Every man in the ship except the executive 
deck officers joined in the work of stoking the boilers Doctors, 
olHcers off duty, stewards, were pressed into scri icc w ith the " black 
squad" stoking for life and liberty. “ The English tJiink we can 
do only twelve knots," said Souchon, "we will show them we can 
do double UiaL" And so the race went on until " at seven o'clock 
in the morning, we lost the Englishmen." At 1112 that night, 
August 4, came the wireless message from Berlin England has 
declared war." Here was die culmination of all the dreams— the 
reabzation of all the wardroom toasts " Am Tag." Germany was 
at war with the nation she regarded as her hereditary enemy. 
Forgotten was Waterloo when Blucher rode in to outfiank 
Napoleon's legions; remembered only was 1870 and die hated 
" Entente Cordulc " which united two nations against one; 
remembered only was the race for colonial expansion hampered at 
every point by British imperialism. War with England. “ Dcr 
Tag.” 

So four o’clock on the morning of the fifth found Goeben and 
Breslau back at Messina Geneva was there, her bunkers full, but 
the Italians refused to allow the warships to coal. " We are 
neutral," they said. Again German ships were denuded of their 
coal. Then came another order. The vessels must leave the port 
within twcntV'four hours. On August 6 the admiral ordered his 
ships to break through the watching British vessels and gain the 
Dardanelles He decided on a ruse. " I want,” he said, " to 
create the impression that we arc wanting to get to the Adnatic . . 
we shall veer round m die night and make for Cape Matapan, if 
possible throwing off the enemy.” With flags flying and bands 
playing the ships reached the open sea As they gained it a wireless 
message came m to the radio men, all of whom were doing constant 
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duty at the headphones. It was from Kaiser Wilhelm II and it 
said : “ His majesty expects Goeben and Breslau to succeed in 
breaking through.” 

They were out at sea — then came the report from the lookout — 
“ Cruiser approaching from the north-east.” It was Gloucester. 
The admiral heard the report, decided to ignore Gloucester; to 
decline action. Meanwhile wireless operators on the German boats 
heard a jumble of signals in code; evidently from the cruiser to 
her superior ship. They could make nothing of the code till 
presently the repetition of certain symbols enabled them — by a good 
deal of guesswork — to identify one set of signals as meaning 
" Goeben.” Later by more guesswork they were able to obtain a 
complete or semi-complete message which indicated that Goeben 
was making for the Adriatic. They were proud of their work, 
these German wireless men. They asked the admiral : ” Shall we 
jam his messages? We can do it.” The admiral said “No.” If 
the British were being told he was making for the Adriatic so much 
the better. 

Then it became dark, and from the bridge came the order: 
“ Full starboard; steer for Cape Matapan.” The British ships saw 
the manoeuvre too late, because at the instant of the change of 
course the admiral ordered his wireless operator to jam the wireless. 
The operators were at last in their element; they felt they were 
doing something now. For over two hours they piled meaningless 
signals upon the ether. It was impossible for any other operator 
under the sun to read anything he wanted to read. “ Brr, brr, brr,” 
went on the jam. The patrol boat sent to watch the movements of 
the Germans, tried in vain, time after dme, to get a message through 
to her fleet lying off Malta and the Otranto Straits ready to intercept 
the flying cruisers, and prevent them breaking into the Adriatic. 
Meanwhile the Germans were steaming eastwards without let or 
hindrance. It was a clever bit of work. Eventually the wireless 
messages of the patrol cruiser got through — when it was too late 
to do anything. 

Whatever circumstances allowed Goeben and Breslau to reach 
Constantinople it was not the lack of vigilance of the British ships. 
Circumstances piled one on top of another to help the German 
fugitives. Admiral Sir Ernest Troubridge had standing orders not 
to engage a superior force in daylight. Goeben was definitely 
superior and got away. Admiral Troubridge, to clear himself 
and his men of any suggestion of negligence applied for a court 
martial. It was held and he was honourably acquitted. This 
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episode did not interfere with the record of the distinguished sea- 
man. In 1916 he was promoted vice admiral, in 1919 admiral, and 
given die K.C.M.G. He died of heart failure at a tea dance in 
Biarritz in 1926. 

On .\ugust 15, 191^, Goeben and BresUtt were bought by Turkey 
for 000, 000 Goeben had cost 250, 000 to build, Breslau 
jf .500, 000. At that time Turkey was not at war so the ship 
crtcrcd the Dardanelles under the Turkish flag— the Crescent— the 
German fittings, coats of arms and national emblems were dis- 
mantled. There was an intcrnauona! quarrel about the sale, which 
was held to be illegal, but Turkey quoted die example of two 
Tutkidx ships huiltung m Utiush yards, wluch had been seized on 
the outbreak of war. Anyhow, possession was nine points of the 
bvv. 

From that moment so far as international relations were con- 
cerned, Goeben and Breslau ceased to exist They became known 
as Yawus Seltm (named after Sultan Selim, die grim) and Mtdellen, 
they became the ornaments of the Turkish Navy. They were in the 
navy of a neutral— at that time — nauon Tney were in a very 
enviable position. And under those names they remained until 
the end of the w.ar; though the Bnush Admiralty insisted upon 
calling them by the German names oripnally given them. They 
Hew the Crescent instead of the Eagle. 

Here IS another commentary on the escape of Goeben, this ume 
from the House of Commons. On April 15, 1919, Commander 
Bellairs, who for ^cars had tried unsuccessfully to secure publica- 
tion by the admiralty of the proceedings by court martaal on 
Admiral Troubridgc, read to members of the House extracts from 
the findings, which, he said, had been sent to him anon)mously. 
He said that our Mediterranean forces at the ume were three battle- 
ships, four armoured cruisers, four light cruisers and twelve 
destroyers. The batdc-cruiscrs, each of which was capable of tackling 
Goeben, were ordered by the admiralty to patrol a line two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred miles from Messina, miQ which Goeben 
had been chased. The four armoured cruisers were told by the 
admiralty • 

** It IS of importance that the strength of the Mediterranean 
Fleet should not be reduced m the early stages of the war. You 
arc to avoid being brought to battle by a superior force of the 
enemy.” 

That order by the admiralty, of which Mr. Churchill was First 
Lord and Prince Louis of Battenberg (afterwards the Marquis of 
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Milford Haven) was a member, was an imperative order. Goeben 
could steam at twenty-eight knots, compared with the twenty knots 
of the armoured cruisers, and her guns had a range of twenty- 
eight thousand yards, while the cruisers’ guns ranged between 
fourteen thousand and fifteen thousand yards. With her speed, 
Goeben could have steamed round Admiral Troubridge’s squadron 
at sixteen thousand yards, and finished off his cruisers one by one. 
In other words, Goeben could have “ made rings round ” the 
English. In those circumstances, the commander told the House, 
if Admiral Troubridge met Goeben in the open sea during daylight 
hours he was bound by his orders to regard her as a “ superior 
force.” The twelve destroyers, which could have attacked Goeben 
at night, were short of coal, no provision having been made to 
supply them. No colliers had been arranged for. Therefore, said 
the commander, so far as the actions of the battle-cruisers, armoured 
cruisers and the destroyers, the admiralty at home were responsible. 

So for nearly three years Goeben and Breslau carried on their 
smash-and-grab policy of sea warfare around the Dardanelles. 

On November 20, 1914, Goeben and Breslau, on a sortie from 
the Dardanelles, met a division of Russian battleships on their 
return to Sebastopol after a cruise along the Anatolian coast. The 
first shots from the Russian flagship Svyatoy Evstafi, said the 
official Russian account at the time, struck Goeben and caused an 
explosion and outbreak of fire. The account goes on : “ Goeben 

opened fire after some delay and then disappeared into the 

mist.” The Russian flagship, however, did not escape scot-free; for 
as her general staff admitted, she had three officers, twenty-nine 
men killed; one officer, nineteen men seriously wounded, and five 
men slightly wounded. Allied opinion construed this encounter 
into a defeat for the German ships, but in view of the fact that they 
were hopelessly outnumbered, and that despite the fire reported as 
having broken out in Goeben the battleship was soon afterwards on 
the seas once more, it may be regarded as somewhat optimistic. 

Sorties into the Black Sea continued. The two vessels sank 
many merchant ships, but always managed to escape capture. Once 
together they bombarded Sebastopol. 

May, 1915, saw another attack on Goeben, this time by the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet. She answered their fire, and helped by 
Breslau and several Turkish destroyers, managed to make a running 
fight of it. Several times she was struck — at one time, an 
observer’ wrote, a huge column of water almost obscured by black 
smoke, rose up from her beam — but again she managed to get away. 
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Repom mebed the Allies ihal site had ** limped '* into die 
Ikiiphorus, but that hmp, if such it ssas, did not firully crioplc her. 
She Nsas soon out again nuLtng herself a nuisance to vessels pl)ing 
around the Straus. She was always an impoung sight, squat, wide 
of beam, yet cutting tlic water into iwnn cascades before her bow. 
The “bone in her teeth “ was always very pronounced It must be 
remembered tlut she was built in 1911 before streamlining was 
full) understood. When sic moved, as they uy, she moved So 
site went on her wavs; swaggering out to menace sliipping, stealing 
bacL after nighlfaU to avo d the ** superior force ’* agitated wirclcos 
signals lud brought, unul at lau came the great test 

Tlic unking of flrerfau, dc end of a lung partnership of the 
sea— long as sea |ufincfslupi go in war days— came on Sunday, 
January 10, 1918 'Hie account is given, navy fashion, in the 
oflictal announcement from the admiralty on fuesdav night “At 
5aoam,“ it says, “when IlM dcsirovcr luurJ was alwui two 
miles from die north-easterly point of Imbros (in the Aegean Sea) 
on patrol duty, she sighted UretUu steaming in a northerly direction 
to the southeast of Cape Kcplialo, shorUv followed bv Coelcn 
about a mile astern. U .Sf .5 uz^rJ at once gave die alarm and, 
opening fire, proceeded to keep in as close touch as {xissibic with 
the enemy ships. Coeben and Bteihu engaged UzjrJ at about 
eleven thousand yards, uraddhng her vviihoui hitting Coeben now 
sighted the monitors m Kusu Uay on the north-east corner of Imbros 
and engaged them." 

That IS the beginning of the official narrative, but eye witnesses' 
stones tell more graphically die story of tins epic engagement. 
Breslau continued to fight Lizard, and so excellent was her gunfire 
at long range, diat Lizard \vz$ prevented from closing in Every 
naval man's ideal in sea warfare is close contact, so dial the always 
problcnuuc Hre of big guns may be followed by the almost certain 
smash up at close range by torpedo A naval torpedo, carrying 
death and mutilation behind its nose: the sensitive nose diat 
detonates on impact, is the most terrible weapon of sea warfare. 
But It must be used at close range A baufcship travels at the 
speed of an express tram; nearly a mile a minute when under 
forced draught— a torpedo’s maximum speed is thirty miles an 
hour. Imagine the calculations necessary to make a hit The 
speed of the enemy ship; the speed of the attacking ship, the speed 
of the torpedo It is not to be forgotten that dozens of torpedoes 
arc at the bottom of the sea— they sink when die motor ceases to 
propel them — or that some few exploded themselves on desolate 
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rocky coasts with a roar that scared into activity the sleeping 
inhabitants. 

So the torpedoes for the moment were out of the battle. The 
destroyer Tigress now joined Lizard and together they tried to 
cover the monitors by forming a smoke-screen, but the fire of 
Goeben stopped all that. Meanwhile Raglan had been hit and 
sank. Then the Germans ceased fire and altered course to the 
southward. They were pursued by the British vessels firing all 
the while, and at 7 a.m. when Breslau was about six miles south of 
Kephalo, three explosions occurred in her. The first was aft her 
funnels. Then came more explosions, and at 7.10 she sank by the 
stern, heeling over as she went down. Thus did Breslau and 
Goeben “ part brass rags.” They had sailed the seas together upon 
their unlawful occasions; they parted as all good sailormen wish to 
part, under the guns of the enemy. 

Then out of the Dardanelles came steaming under high 
pressure, four Turkish destroyers supported by — or supporting — an 
old Turkish cruiser. Tigress and Lizard tackled the destroyers, 
driving them back into the straits by a hail of shell-fire. None of 
them was able to launch a torpedo. Meanwhile Goeben went on 
her way to the south, but now the British planes took a hand and 
repeatedly dropped bombs, so she altered course and headed for 
the Dardanelles whence the destroyers had disappeared. But on 
the way she struck a mine and began to settle down aft with a list 
of fifteen degrees. Naturally she was semi-crippled. She steamed 
as well as she might, but speed was considerably reduced. Then 
she proceeded up the straits, escorted by the four destroyers which 
had dashed back to help her. It was a gallant effort to bring in 
the lame duck under constant fire from British ships and aeroplanes. , 
The planes made at least two direct hits when she was at Chanak, ' 
and Goeben was in such a state that she headed for the shore and \ 
beached at the extreme end of Nagra Point. More bombs were \ 
dropped on her, but by this time Turkish and German planes had 
arrived, and they engaged the British aircraft, shooting one down. 

Then shore batteries at Cape Helles took a hand and began to 
blaze away at Tigress and Lizard who had abandoned chasing 
Goeben. These vessels retired out of range, leaving the work of 
smashing Goeben to British aircraft. There was yet to come 
another factor into this extraordinary naval action. The periscope 
of a submarine was seen, and the two British destroyers began a 
new hunt — ^but without success. Meanwhile they had been able 
to save some of Breslau’s survivors. 
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And here arc the final scenes in the story of the Coehen. When 
die was dnven ashore H vsas found ilui she had lul no fewer than 
n>c mines; two in the Hbek Sea early in the war, dircc during her 
attack on Uritish shins outside the Dardanelles m the spring of 1917. 
In each ease site suHcrcd hull damage, but her watertight compart> 
menu in some utraordinary* means kept her afloat until die final 
engagement which caused her stranding. Yet tliough she had been 
hit by dozens of bombs from the air during a six day attack; 
though she had tons of water tnside her when tlic war was oscr, 
she made Constantinople under her own steam. 

And so that could wcW be the end of Coelen. Uui it w*as not, 
for in July, 1936, she steamed proudly at die head of the Turkish 
Fleet CO re-occup) fmhros and renedos Islands m die Aegean Sea, 
which were demilitarized under the Lausanne Straits Convention 
and refortified under the Sfonueux Convention ... a fitting climax 
for an old sea rover. 


ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILLE 

ANON 


I ATUDE, who was in his twenty-fifth year when his misfortunes 
began, was the son of the Marquis de Latude, a military officer, 
■^and was born in Languedoc. He was intended for the 
engineering service, but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle prevented 
him from being enrolled. 

The notorious Marchioness de Pompadour was then in the 
zenith of her power, and was as much detested by the people as 
she was favoured by the sovereign. As Latude was one day sitting 
in the garden of the Tuileries, he heard two men vehemently 
inveighing against her. A thought struck him, that, by turning 
this circumstance to account, he might obtain her patronage. 
His plan was a clmnsy one, and it was clumsily executed. He 
began by putting into the post office a packet of harmless powder, 
directed to the marchioness. He then waited on her, related the 
conversation which he had overheard, said that he had seen them 
put a packet into the post office, and expressed his fears that it 
contained some extremely subtle poison. She offered him a purse of 
gold, but he refused it, and declared that he was only desirous of 
being rewarded by her protection. Suspicious of his purpose, she 
wished to see his handwriting, and therefore, under pretence of 
intending to communicate with him, asked for his address. He wrote 
it, and unfortunately for him, he wrote it in the same hand in which 
he had directed the packet of pretended poison. He was then 
graciously dismissed. The sameness of the writing, and the result 
of the experiments which she ordered to be made on the contents 
of the packet, convinced her that the whole was a fraud. It is 
scarcely possible not to smile at the blundering folly of the 
youthful imposter. Had he sent real poison, and disguised hij 
own handwriting, there is every probability that he would have 
succeeded. 

But this proved to be no laughing matter for the luckless 
Latude. The marchioness looked upon the trick as an unpardon- 
able insult, and she was not slow in revenging it. In the course 
of a few days, while he was indulging in golden dreams, he was 
painfully awakened from them by the appearance of the officers of 
justice. They carried him to the Bastille, and there he was stripped, 
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deprived o£ his money, jewels, and papers, clothed in wretched 
rags, and shut up in tne Tower du Cour. 

On the following day, May 2, 17^9, he was interrogated by M. 
Berryer, the lieutenant of police. Unlike many of his class, Berryer 
was a man of feeling; he promised to intercede for him with tlic 
marchioness, and in die meanwhile, he endeavoured to make him 
as comfortable as a man could be who was robbed of his liberty. 
To make the rime pass less heavilv, he gave him a comrade, a 
Jew, a man of abilities, Abuzagto oy name, who was accused of 
being a secret British agent. The two captives soon became 
Ineniis; Ahuzagh had hopes of speedy hbrniiofi through the 
inilucnce of the Prince of Conri, and he promised to obtain die 
exercise of that influence in behalf of his companion. Latude, on 
his parr, in case of his being ftrsc released, bound himself to strain 
cve^ nerve to rescue Abuzaglo. 

Ever on the watch to catch die conversation of die prisoners, 
the jailers appear to have obtained a knowledge of die hopes and 
reciprocal engagements of the friends. When Latude had been 
four months at the Bastille, three turnkeys entered, and said that 
an ordei was come to sec him free. Abuzaglo embraced liim, and 
conjured him to remember his promise. But no sooner had the 
joy^ Latude crossed the threshold of his prison, than he was told 
that he was only going to be removed to Vincennes. Abuzaglo 
was liberated shortly after; but believing that Latude was free, 
and had broken his word to him, he ceased to take an interest 
in Iris fate. 

It is not wonderful that the health of Latude gave way under 
the pressure of grief and disappointment. M. Berryer came to 
console him, removed him to the most comfortable apartment 
in the castle, and allowed him to walk daily for two hours in the 
garden. But he did not conceal that the marchioness was inflexible; 
and in conscoucncc of this, the captive, who felt a prophetic fear 
that he was destined to perpetual imprisonment, resolved to make 
an attempt to escape. Neatly nine months elapsed before he could 
find an opportunity to carry his plan into effect. The moment at 
length arrived. One of his fdlow prisoners, an ecclesiastic, was 
frequently visited by an alriic; and this circumstance he made 
the basis of his project. To succeed, it was necessary for him 
to elude the virifance of two turnkeys, who guarded him while 
he walked, and of four sentinels, who watched the outer doors; 
and this was no easy matter. Of the turnkeys, one often waited in 
the garden while the other went to fetch the prisoner. Latude 
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began by accustoming the second turnkey to see him hurry down- 
stairs, and join the first in the garden. When the day came on 
which he was determined to take flight, he, as usual, passed 
rapidly down the stairs without exciting any suspicion, his 
keeper having no doubt that he should find him in the garden. 
At the bottom was a door, which he hastily bolted to prevent the 
second turnkey from giving the alarm to his companion. 
Successful thus far, he knocked at the gate which led out of the 
castle. It was opened, and with an appearance of much eagerness, 
he asked for the abbe, and was answered that the sentinel had 
not seen him. “ Our priest has been waiting for him in the 
garden more than two hours,” exclaimed Latude; “I have been 
running after him in all directions to no purpose; but, egad, he 
shall pay me for my running!” He was allowed to pass. He 
repeat^ the same inquiry to the three other sentinels, received 
similar answers, and at last found himself beyond his prison walls. 
Avoiding as much as possible the high road, he traversed the 
fields and vineyards, and finally reached Paris, where he shut 
himself up in a retired lodging. 

In the first moments of recovered liberty, the feelings of Latude 
were those of unmixed pleasure. They were, however, soon 
alloyed by doubt, apprehension, and anxiety. What was he to 
do? Whither was he to fly? To remain ctMK^ed was impossible, 
and even had it been possible, would have been only another kind 
of captivity; to fly from the kingdom was nearly if not quite as 
difficult; and besides, he was reluctant to give up the gaieties of 
the capital and his prospects of advancement. In this dilemma 
he romantically detcrmiricd to tiirow himself upon the generosity 
of his persecutor. ” I drew up,” says he, “ a memorial, which I 
addressed to the king. I spoke in it of Madame de Pompadour 
with respect, and of my fault towards her with repentance. I 
entreated she would be satisfied with the punishment I had 
undergone; or, if fourteen months’ imprisonment had not 
expiated my offence, I ventured to implore the clemency of her I 
had offended, and threw myself on the mercy of my sovereign. I 
concluded my memorial by naming the asylum I had chosen.” 
To use such langiiagc was indeed sounding the very base strings 
of humility. 

This appeal of the sheep to the wolf was answered in a wolf- 
^e manner. Latude was arrested without delay, and immured 
in the Bastille. It was a part of the tactics of the prison to inspire 
hopes, for the purpose of adding the pain of disappointment to 
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the other sufferings of a prisoner. He was accordingly told that 
he was taken into custody merely to ascertain by what means he 
had escaped. He gave a candid account of die stratagem to whvcl\ 
he had resorted; but instead of being set free, as be had foohshly 
expected, he was thrown into a dungeon, and subjected to the 
harshest treatment. 

Again his compassionate fnend, the lieutenant of police, came 
to his relief. He could not release him from his dungeon, but 
did all that lay in his power to render it less wearisome He 
condoled with him; tried, but in vain, to soften his tormentor; 
and, as a loophole in the vault admitted light enough to allow 
of reading, he ordered him to be supplied with books, pens, ink, 
and paper. For six months these resources enabled Latude to 
bear nis fate witli some degree of fortitude. His paucnce was 
then exhausted, and he gave way to rage and despair, in the 
paroxysms of which he vented his angry felings in epigrams and 
satincal verses. One of these compositions, whicli is certainly not 
deficient in bitterness, he was imprudent enough to wntc on the 
margin of a book which had been lent to him. Latude had 
taken the precaution to write this in a feigned hand, but he was 
not aware that, whenever a prisoner returned a book, every page 
of It was carefully examined. The jailers discovered the epigram, 
and took the volume to John Lebe!, the governor, who dutifully 
hastened to lay it before the marchioness. Her fury was extreme. 
Sending for Nf Berrjer, she exclaimed to him, in a voice half- 
smothered with passion, “See here! learn to know the man for 
whom you are so much interested, and dare again to solicit my 
clemency I ” 

Eighteen dreary months passed away, during which Latude 
was strictly confined to his dungeon, scarcely hearing the sound 
of a human voice. At last M. Bcrrj-cr took upon himself the 
rcsponsibihty of removing him to a oetter apartment, and even 
allowing him to have the attendance of a servant A young 
man, named Cochar, was found willing to undertake the 
monotonous and soul-dcprcssing task of wing domestic to a 
prisoner He was gentle and sympathizing, and in so far was 
qualified for his office; but he had miscalculated his own 
strength, and the weight of the burden he was to bear. He 
drooped, and in a short time he was stretched on the bed of mortal 
sickness Fresh air and liberty might have saved him Those, 
however, he could not obtain; for it was a rule that the fate of 
anyone who entered into the service of a prisoner, became linked 
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with that of his master, and that he must not expect to quit the 
Bastille till his employer was set at large. It was not till Cochar 
was expiring, that the jailers would so much as consent to remove 
him from the chamber of Latude. Within three months of his 
entrance into the Bastille he ceased to exist. 

Latude was inconsolable for the loss of the poor youth, who 
had always endeavoured to comfort him, as long as he had spirits 
to do so. To mitigate his grief, M. Berryer obtained for him the 
society of a fellow-captive, who could scarcely fail to have a 
perfect communion of feeling with him. This new associate, 
D’Alegre by name, was about his own age, full of activity, spirit, 
and talent, and had committed the irremissible crime of offending 
the Marchioness de Pompadour. Taking it for granted that she 
was reclaimable, though on what ground he did so it would be 
difficult to discover, he had written to her a letter, in which he 
apprized her of the public hatred, and pointed out the means by 
which he thought she might remove it, and become an object of 
affection. For giving this advice, he had already spent three 
years within the walls of the Bastille. Yet his woes were now only 
beginning. The unfortunate D’Alegre had ample cause to lamer> 
his having forgotten the scriptural injunction, not to cast pearls 
before swine. 

M. Berryer took the same warm interest in D’Alegre as in 
Latude. He was indefatigable in his exertions to obtain their 
pardon; and for a while he flattered himself that he should succeed. 
At last, wearied by his importunity, the marchioness vowed that 
her vengeance should be perpetual, and she commanded him never 
again to mention their names. He was therefore obliged to com- 
municate to them the melancholy tidings, that their chains could 
be broken only by her disgrace or death. D’Alegre was almost 
overwhelmed by the first shock of this intelligence; it inspired 
Latude, on the contrary, with a sort of insane energy, and his 
mind immediately began to revolve projects of escape. The very 
idea of escaping would seem to be indicative of madness. 

Latude records the following version : — As we cast our eyes on 
the walls of the Bastille, which are above six feet thick, four iron 
bars at the windows, and as many in the chimney; and as we 
considered by how many armed men the prison is guarded, the 
height of the walls, and the trenches most commonly full of water, 
— it seemed morally impossible for two prisoners immured in' a 
cell, and destitute of human assistance, to make their escape. 

It was necessary to have one thousand four hundred feet of 
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cord, two ladders, one of wood, from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, and anoUicr of rope one hundred and eighty; to remove 
several iron bars from the chimney, and to bore a hole in one 
night through a w’all many feet thick, at a distance of only fifteen 
feet from a sentinel. It was necessary to create the articles I have 
mcnlioncd to accomplish our cscaj^, and we had no resource but 
our own hands. It was necessary to conceal the wooden and the 
rope ladder of two hundred ana fifty steps, a foot long and an 
inch thick, and several other prohibited particulars, in a prisoner’s 
room; though die officers, accompanied by the turnkey, paid us 
a visit many times a week, and honoured our persons with a strict 
examination. 

You must have been confined in the Bastille to know how 
wretches are treated tlicrc. Figure to yourself ten years spent m 
a room without seeing or speaking to die prisoner over your head. 
Many times have there been immured die husband, the wife, and 
a family of children, for a number of years, without either appre- 
hending that a rcbtion was near. You never hear any news there; 
let the king die, let the minuiry be tota% chanced, you arc not 
told a syllable of the nutter. The omcers, die surgeon, the 
turnkeys say nothing to you but “Good mororngl” “Good 
cveningl” “Do you sund m need of anything?” 

There is a chapel, in which is daily performed one mass, and 
on holidays and Sundays three. In the chapel are five little closets; 
the prisoner is placed m one of these, when the magistrate gives 
him leave to be present at the celebration of that ceremony; he is 
taken back after the elevation, so that no priest ever views the face 
of a prisoner, and the latter never sees more than the back of the 
priest M Berryer had granted me permission to hear mass on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, and had allowed the same liberty to 
my companion. He had given that leave also to the prisoner who 
lodged above us I had observed that this prisoner never made 
any noise; did not so much as move his chair, nor even cough, etc. 
He went to mass on our days, descended the first, and returned 
upstairs after us My mind being constantly intent on my scheme 
of escaping, I told my companion that I had a mind to take a view 
of the stranger’s room at our return from mass; and I desired 
him to forward my wish, by putting his tweezer ease in his 
handkerchief, and when we had regained the second story, to 
contrive, by pulling out his handkerchief, that the tweezer case 
should fall down me stairs to the greatest distance possible; and 
that he should desire the turnkey, who usually attended us, to 
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go and pick it up. This was no sooner proposed than done. Being 
foremost, I ran up without loss of time, drew back the bolt, and 
opened the door. I examined the height of the room, and found 
it could not be above ten feet. I shut the door again, and had 
leisure to measure one, two, and three steps of the staircase; I 
counted their number from that chamber to ours, and discovered 
a difference of about five feet. As the separation was not a stone 
arch, I readily perceived that it could not be five feet thick, and 
consequently must be double. 

I then said to my companion, “ Never despair ! With a litde 
patience and courage we may make our escape. Here is my 
estimate: there is a drum between the room on the third storey 
and ours.” 

Without looking at the paper I offered, he said, “ Suppose all the 
drums of the army were there, how should they help us to escape.?” 

“ We do not want the drums of the army; but if, as I think, 
there is a hollow to conceal my ropes and the other implements 
we shall have occasion for, I will engage that we shall succeed.” 

“ But before we talk of hiding our ropes, we must have them; 
and you know that it is impossible to get ten feet.” 

“ As to the ropes,” said I, “ give yourself no trouble about 
them, for in my trunk there is more than a thousand feet.” 

He looked at me very earnestly, and said, “Faith! I believe 
you have lost your senses; I know the contents of your portmanteau. 
I am certain there is not a foot of rope in it; and yet you tell me 
that it holds more than a thousand.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ in that trunk are twelve dozen of shirts, 
six dozen pairs of silk stockings, twelve dozen pairs of under- 
stockings, five dozen drawers, and six dozen napkins. Now, by 
unravelling my shirts, stockings, napkins, and drawers, I shall have 
more than enough to make a thousand feet of rope.” 

“ True,” said he; “ but how shall we remove the iron bars in 
our chimney? for we have no instruments to accomplish so great 
an undertaking.” 

“ The hand is the instrument,” I answered, “ of all instru- 
ments; it is that which makes every one of them. Men whose 
heads are capable of working, are never at a loss for resources. 
Look at the iron hinges of our folding-table. I will put each into 
a handle, give it an edge by whetting it on the tiled floor of our 
apartment. We have a steel; by breaking it I will manufacture 
a good knife, in less than two hours, to make the handles; and 
the penknife will serve for a thousand other purposes.” 
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As soon as \sc had supped, we pulled one hinge from our 
table, \Mih that we took up a tile from our Hoor, and set about 
digging so successfully, that m six hours we performed it, and 
found that Uicrc were two floors three feet distant from each 
other From this moment we considered our escape as a certainty. 
We replaced the tile, which had no appearance of having been 
removed Next day I broke our steel, and made i penknife of it, 
and with this instrument we formed handles to the hinges of 
our table; we gave an edge to each. 'I lien we unravelled two 
of our shirts, having npped them to the hems, drawing out one 
thread after the otlicr. We braided these strings together, made 
a certain number of clews of an equal length; and the clews being 
finished, we divided them m two, which formed two large bottoms, 
there were fifty threads in each bottom sixty feet long We then 
twisted them, and formed a rope fifty-fivc feet long; and with the 
wood they brought us for firing made twenty rounds, which, 
connected by the rope, became a ladder twenty feet long 

At last we began the most difficult undertaking— the removal of 
the iron bars from the chimney To accomplish this, we fastened 
our rope ladder with a weight to the end of it, and by means of 
the steps, supported ourselves while we displaced the bars. In a 
few months we loosened them all, but restored (hem to their places, 
ready to be removed at any time we wanted them This was a 
trouolesome piece of work We never descended witliout bloody 
hands; and our bodies were so bruised in the chimney, that we 
could not renew our toil for an hour afterwards. This labour 
over, we wanted a wooden ladder of twenty feet, from die trench 
to reach the parapet, where the guards arc posted, and that way to 
enter the governor’s garden. Every day they gave us wood for 
firing, about twenty inches long We still wanted blocks and many 
other things, and our two hinges were not fit for these purposes, 
much less to saw billets. In a few hours, with the other fragment 
of the steel, 1 made an excellent saw from an iron candlestick 
With the penknife, the hinges, and the saw, we began to shape 
and smooth our billets, to make at each end a kind of )oint or 
mortice, and tenons to fix in one another, with two holes, one 
to receive a round, and one a peg, to prevent their shaking; and 
as fast as we finished a part of our ladder, we concealed it between 
the two floors With these implements we made a pair of com 
passes, a square, a reel, blocks, steps, etc 

As the officers and turnkeys often entered our apartment in 
the daytime, when we least expected them, we were obliged not 
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only to hide our tools, but the smallest chips and rubbish that we 
made, the least o£ which would have betrayed us. We had likewise 
given each of them a private name; for instance, we called the saw 
Faunus, the reel Anubis, the hinges Tubal Cain, the drum Polyphe- 
mus, in allusion to the fabulous grotto, the wooden ladder Jacob, the 
steps suckers, a rope, a dove, etc. When any person was coming in, 
he who was next to the door said to the other, Tubal Cain, Faunus, 
Anubis, dove, etc., and the other drew his handkerchief over what 
was to be concealed, or removed it; for we were always on our 
guard. 

Not having materials sufficient to form two sides to our wooden 
ladder, it had only one pole twenty feet long, in which were 
inserted twenty rounds, fifteen inches long, that projected from 
the pole six inches on each side; and every round with its peg 
was fastened with packthread, so that it was impossible to slip in 
using it by jpight. When this ladder was finished, we hid it in 
Polyphemus, that is, in the hollow of the floor; we then set to work 
about the ropes of the great ladder, which was to be one hundred 
and eighty feet long. We unravelled our shirts, napkins, stockings, 
drawers, etc. As fast as we made a clew of a certain length, we 
hid it in Polyphemus; and when we had completed a sufficient 
number in one night, we twisted our capital rope. 

All round the Bastille is an entablature, which projects three or 
four feet. We were convinced that at every step of our descent the 
ladder would vibrate from side to side, and at those intervals the 
steadiest head might be overpowered. To prevent either of us 
from being crushed by a fall, we made a second rope three hundred 
and sixty feet long, or twice the measure of the height of the 
tower. This rope was to pass through a kind of fixed pulley, that 
there might be no danger of its sticking between the sides and iron 
box of the latter; and thus either of us, whether above or below 
the tower, by means of this cord, might sustain his comrade in the 
air, and prevent his descending too fast. Besides these, we made 
shorter cords, to fasten our rope ladder and our block to a piece 
of cannon, and for other unforeseen exigencies. When these 
cords were all ready, their measure was four hundred feet. We had 
still to make two hundred steps for the great ladder and the wooden 
one; and to prevent the steps of the rope ladder from rustling 
against the wall as we descended, we covered them with the linings 
of our bed-gowns, under-waistcoats, etc. These preparations cost 
us eighteen months’ work, night and day. 

I have described the requisites we needed to get through our 
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chimney on the platform of the Dastille, to descend thence into 
the trench, to ^ct up the parapet, and enter the governor’s garden, 
to descend again by means of our wooden ladder, or another, into 
the great trench by the gate of St. Anthony, the spot that was to 
bless us widi our liberty We required, besides, a dark, stormy 
night )et a dreadful evil might intervene, it might happen to ram 
from five in tlic evening ulT nine or ten, and then the weather 
might become fair. In Qiat ease, the sentinels walking round the 
Bastille from one post to another would see us, and not only all our 
toil would be lost, but instead of receiving consolation, we should 
be sent to tlie dungeon, and while the marchioness continued in 
power, be watched with additional rigour. We were much alarmed 
vvith the apprehension of tins danger; but by rcfieciing on it, I 
discovered the means of its removal. I informed my companion, 
that since the building of this wall, the Seme had overtlowed at 
least three hundred times; that its waters must have dissolved the 
salts contained in the mortar, the depth of half an inch every time, 
and that consequendy it would be easy for us to perforate a hole 
m It, by which we might escape wiin less hazard In order to 
obtain a gimlet, we could draw a screw out of our bedstead, to 
which we would fix a good cross handle; and with it might make 
some holes m (he joining of the stones, to stick m them our iron 
bars, by which we might remove more dian five tons weight with 
the purchase of the lever; and so might easily pierce the wall that 
separates the trench of die Bastille from that of St. Anthony’s gate. 
There would be a thousand times less risk m issuing by this 
method, than by getting out on the parapet, and passing under 
the very noses of the sentinels, etc. M D’Alcgrc agreed to this, 
and said, that should we be foiled in this perforation, it would be 
still less hazardous than to scale a corner of the wall, as we had 
heretofore intended, by the parapet, — a resource that would be 
left us should our other attempt be frustrated by insurmountable 
obstacles Accordingly, we made wrappers for our iron bars, we 
drew out the bed screw and made a gimlet of it; in short, when 
our apparatus was ready, though the river had overflowed, and 
the water was three or four feet deep m each trench, we resolved 
to depart the next evening, February 25, 1756 

Besides my trunk, I had a large leathern portmanteau, and 
not questioning that all the clothes on our backs would be soaked 
bv working in the water, we filled this portmanteau with a com- 
plete Slut, not omitting the best of every article left us Next day, 
as soon as we had dined, we fitted up our great ladder, with its 
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flight of steps, and then hid it under our beds, that it might not 
be discovered by the turnkey when he brought our supper. We 
next adjusted our wooden ladder, then made up the rest into 
several bundles, being free from the apprehension of any visit 
till the usual hour of five. The two iron bars for which we had 
occasion were pulled down, and put into their wrappers, both to 
prevent a noise and that we might handle them more conveniently. 
We had provided a bottle of usquebaugh, to keep us warm and 
recruit our strength, should we be obliged to work in the water., 
This proved a very necessary precaution, for without the assistance^ 
of that liquor we should never have been able to stand up to the 
neck in the wet for six hours. ^ 

The critical moment now arrived. Our supper was scarcely 
brought, when, in spite of a rheumatic pain in my left arm, I set 
about climbing up the chimney, and had a hard struggle to reach, 
the top. I was almost smothered with the soot, not being aware’ 
that chimney-sweepers arm their elbows and loins with defensives^ 
and put a sack over their heads to secure them from the dust; my 
elbows and knees were accordingly flayed; the blood streaming 
from my elbows to my hands, and from my knees down my Icgs^ 
At last I got to the top of ^e chimney, where I placed myself 
astride, and thence unwound a ball of pack thread, to the end of 
which my companion had agreed to fasten the strongest rope that; 
held my portmanteau; by this I drew it up and lowered it on the 
platform. I returned the rope, to which my companion tied thq 
wooden ladder. I drew it up; in the same manner the two iron 
bars and the rest of our parcels. When I had these, I again let 
down my packthread to raise the rope ladder, drawing up thq; 
superfluous length, that by the end my companion might mouml 
the chimney with more facility than I had done; and at his signa^ 
I fastened it. He ascended with ease; we finished drawing up th^ 
remainder, and hung the whole in such a manner across th(^ 
chimney, that we descended both at once on the platform, serving 
for a counterpoise to each other. 

Two horses would not have been able to remove all our luggagce 
We began with rolling up our rope ladder, which made a volum(- 
five feet high and a foot thick, and we wheeled this kind of milJt 
stone on the tower of the treasury, which we thought most) 
favourable for our descent. We fastened this ladder securely q. 
a piece of cannon, and then let it gently down into the trenebe 
In the same manner we fastened our block, passing through it thd 
rope three hundred and sixty feet long; and when we had move 
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aside al] our oihcr parcels, 1 ucd my ilugh securely to Uic rope 
of the block, got on the hdder, and in proportion as I descended us 
steps, my comrade let out die rope of the block; but, noissuh* 
standing dus precaution, c\cry umc I mosed my bodv resembled 
a kite dancing m the air, so that, had this hapjicned o) dayliglit, 
of a thousand persons \sho might have seen me reeling, not one 
but would have given me over for lost; yet 1 arrived safe in the 
trench 

Immediately my companion lowered my portmanteau, the iron 
bars, the wooden ladder, and all our equipage, which I placed 
high and dry on a little rising above the surface of the water at 
the foot of the tower. He next fastened the rojsc of the block at 
the odicr end above his knee, and, when he had given me a signal, 
I performol die same manoeuvre below which he had done for me 
alravc, to sustain me in the air and prevent a fall. 1 took the further 
prccauuon to place die last step under my thighs by sitting on it, 
to spare him the disagreeable vibration which I had experienced. 
He got down to me, diough, during die whole time, the scnunci 
could oot be above durty feet from us, walking on the corridor, 
as It did not ram; which prevented our mounting thither to get 
into the garden according to our first pLin. We were therefore 
obbeed to make use of our iron bars; I took one of them, widi the 
gimlet, on my shoulder, and my companion the other. We pro- 
ceeded dirccdy to die wall that parts die trench of die Ifasullc from 
that of Sl Anthony’s gate, between the garden and the governor’s 
house. There was in dus place a small trench su feet wide and 
about four feet deep, whicn wetted us up to the armpits 

Ac the moment that I began with my gimlet to bore a hole 
between two stones to insert our levers, the major’s round passed 
us with the great lantern, but twelve feet at most over our heads. 
To conceal ourselves we stood up to the chin in water, and when 
It was gone 1 soon made two or three small holes with my gimlet; 
and m a short umc we got a large stone out. We then attacked a 
second and a third stone. The second watch pissed us, and we 
again slipped into die water up to our chins We were obliged 
to perform this ceremony regularly every half-hour that we were 
disturbed by the watch. Before midnight we had displaced two 
wheelbarrows of stones, and m a few nours had made a breach 
m the wall, which is four feet and a half thick I immediately bade 
D’AIcgrc go out and wait for me on the other side, and should 
I meet with any misfortune m fetchmg the portmanteau, to flee 
at the least noise Thanks to heaven I I got it without any 
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disaster; he drew it out; 1 followed, and gladly left the rest of our 
luggage behind us. 

In the trench of St. Anthony’s gate we thought ourselves out 
of danger; he held one end of my portmanteau, and I the other, 
taking the way to Bercy. We had scarcely advanced fifty steps 
when we fell into the aqueduct in the middle of that great trench, 
with at least six feet of water over our heads. My companion, 
instead of gaining the other side, for the aqueduct is not six feet 
wide, dropped the portmanteau to hang on me. Thus dangerously 
entangled, with a jerk 1 made him let go his hold, clinging at the 
same moment to the opposite side, and plunging my arm in the 
water, drew him towards me by the hair of his head, and after- 
wards my portmanteau, which floated on the surface. We were 
not till now out of danger. Here ended the horrors of that 
dreadful night. As the trench formed a declivity, thirty paces 
from thence we were on dry ground. Then we embraced each 
other, and fell on our knees to thank God for the great mercy He 
had bestowed on us, that neither of us had been dashed to pieces 
in the fall, and that He had restored us to liberty. Our rope ladder 
was so exact as not to be a foot too long or too short; every parr 
of it was so well disposed that not an inch was out of its place. 
All the clothes on our backs were thoroughly soaked; but we were 
provided for this inconvenience by those in my portmanteau, which 
being well covered at top with dirty linen, and carefully packed, 
were not injured by a drop of water. Our hands were galled by 
drawing out the stones to form a breach; and what may be thought 
surprising is, that we were less cold up to the neck in water than 
on dry ground, when a universal tremor seized us, and we almost 
lost the use of our hands. I was obliged to be my friend’s ualet de 
chamhre, and he in return mine. As we mounted the slope it 
struck four o’clock. We took the first hackney coach, and went to 
the house of M. Silhouette, chancellor of the Duke of Orleans; 
but as unluckily he was at Versailles, vve flew for refuge to the 
.Abbey of St. Germain-des-prez. 


'flo gain strcitgth after their toils, as well as to let the hue and 
cry die away, the friends remained nearly a month in conccaimcnt- 
It having been 'vctilcd between them, that in order to avoid Ixing 
budi c.iuglu at once, they should quit the country scp.initcly. 
D Alcgfc, irj the disguise of a peasant, set out on his journey to 
bruvAds. Me reached that city in safety and informed Laiude 
uu, succctiv. Furnished with a p.irish register of his host, '.vh.o 
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was nearly of his own age» and with some old papers relatise to 
a lawsuit, and dressed as a servant, Laiudc departed He went 
on foot a few leagues from Pans, and tlicn took die diligence for 
Valenciennes. He was several times stopped, searched, and 
questioned, and on one occasion was m imminent danger of being 
detected By dint, howocr, of sticking to hts story, that he wis 
carrving law papers to his masters brother at Amsterdam, he got 
safely to Valenciennes, at which town he removed into the stage Tor 
Brussels He was walking when they reached the boundary post 
which marks die frontier bne of Trance and the Netherlands ** My 
Tcclmgs," said he, cot the better of my prudence, f threw myself 
on the ground, and^tssed it with transport. At length, thought 
2, 1 canbreadie without /car! My companions, with astontsliment, 
demanded the cause of this extravagance I pretended diat ]ust at 
the very moment in a prccccdmg year 1 liad escaped a great danger, 
and that I always expressed my gratitude to Providence by a similar 
prostration when the day came round ** 

Latude lud appointed D’Alcgrc to meet him at the Hotel dc 
ColB, in Brussels Thither he went immediately on his arrival, 
but there disappointment and sorrow awaited him Tlie landlord 
at first denied any knowledge of D'AIegre, and when further 
pressed he hesitated, and became extremely embarrassed This was 
enough to convince the inquirer that his friend had been seized, 
and the conviction was strcngtlicncd by his having heard notlung 
from him, though D’vVlcgrc knew the moment when his companion 
would reach Brussels As his friend could be arrested on tlic 
Austrian territory, it was obvious that Latude could not remain in 
It without danger, and wiUi a heavy heart, he resolved to fly 
instantly from this inhospitable soil He secured a place m the 
canal boat, which was that night to proceed to Antwerp In flic 
course of the voyage, he learned the fatal truth from a fellow 
passenger He was told that one of the two prisoners escaped 
from the Bastille had arrived at flic Hotel dc Cofli, had been 
apprehended by a police ofllccr, and had been ulumatclj sent 
under a strong escort to LiHc, and there delivered into the custody 
of a French exempt, and, moreover, that all this was kept as secret 
as possible, m order not to alarm the other fugitive, the search after 
whom was earned on with such activity, that he must inevitably 
fall into the hands of his pursuers 

Believing tliat if he went on immediately to Amsterdam, he 
would find there an officer of the police wailing to saze him, he 
directed his steps to Bergen-op-Zoom But now another trouble fell 
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upon him. He had nearly exhausted his scanty stock of money, 
and had not found at Brussels a remittance which he expected frean 
his father; he afterwards learned that it had been intercepted by 
the French exempt who was employed to trace him. While he 
remained at Bergen-op-Zoom, which was till he supposed that his 
enemies would have lost the hope of his coming to Amsterdam, he 
wrote to his father for a supply. But a considerable time must 
elapse before he could receive it, and in the meanwhile he would 
run the risk of starving. When he had paid the rent of his wretched 
garret at Bergen-op-Zoom, and the fare of the boat which was 
to convey him to Amsterdam, a few shillings was all that was left. 
In this state of penury, unwilling to beg, he tried whether life could 
be supported By grass and wSd herbs alone. The experiment 
failed, for his stomach rejected the loathsome food. To render 
his herbs less disgusting, he bought four pounds of black and 
clay-like rye bread to eat with them. 

Hoping that by this time the bloodhounds of the marchioness had 
desisted from seeking him in the Dutch capital, Latude ventured 
to embark. To hide his poverty, he kept aloof as much as possible 
from his fellow-voyagers. He was, however, not unobserved. 
There was in the boat one John Teerhost, who kept a sort of humble 
public-house, in a cellar at Amsterdam. Under his unprepossessing 
exterior he had a heart as kind as ever beat in a human breast. 
Qiancing to catch a sight of Latude’s sorry fare, he could not 
hdp exclaiming, “I declare! what an extraordinary dinner you 
are making! You seem to have more appetite than money!” 
Latude frankly owned it was so. The good-natured Dutchman 
immediately led him to his own table. “ No compliments, Mr. 
Frenchman,” said he; “ seat yourself there, and eat and drink with 
me.” On further acquaintance with him, Latude discovered that 
his host was not only a truly benevolent man, but that he had also 
the rare talent of conferring favours with such delicacy, as not to 
wound the feelings of the person whom he obliged. 

When they reached Amsterdam, Teerhost offered to introduce 
him to a Frenchman named Martin, who, judging from himself, 
he doubted not would be delighted to serve him. Latude, however, 
found that his fellow-countryman was one of the most soulless 
persons whom he had ever seen; a being who cared only for self. 
He was better fitted to be a turnkey of the Bastille than the consoler 
of one of its victims. The tears and low spirits of his guest 
disclosed to the Dutchman the reception which Latude had met 
with, and the foreboding that oppressed him. Taking his hand. 
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he Mid, '* Do not weep; 1 wiW nc\cf alundon \ou 1 am not rich. 
It IS true, but m) heart is j,ood, we will do tlic best we can for )ou, 
and \oa will be uiisTicd ** 

Iccrhost's underground habitation was duidcd hy a partition 
into two rooms, one of which served as kitchen, while tnc other 
was at once sliop, sitting room, and bedroom 'I hough the narrow 
tenement was already crowded, rctrhoii contrwed to nuke a 
sleeping place for Laiude in a large cloxt, and he and his wife 
chccrfull) gave him a mattress from their own l<d Nut content 
with feeding and lodging the fugitive, ’rccrhosl strove to divert 
/um from mclanchoj) rliougbri, b) raking hi/ri vshr/rver there was 
anything Uut could amuse him. llis ciuritablc clTorts vvcrc but 
mrtiall) successful; for the mind of Latude deeply saddened 
Ly Ins own precarious situation, and still more by his incessantly 
brooding over and regremng the fate of D'Alegrc 

'Fliough Latude lud found no symjuihy in Martin, he was 
more forturutc in another of tut countrymen, Louts Ciergue, a 
lutivc of Martagiuc, where the fugitive was born Kicli and 
compauiotutc, Ciergue gave Latude a room in his house, made 
him a constant partaker of hts table, and furnivlicd him with 
clothes and linen. The linen was not die least acceptable of these 
gifts, for Latude had been forty days without a change of it. 
Ciergue also assembled his fricnos to hear the story of his guest, 
and to consult what could be done for him. 'flicy were all ut 
opinion that Latude lud nothing to fear, as neither the biatcs- 
General nor the people of Amsterdam would ever consent to 
deliver up a persecuted stranger, who had confidingly thrown 
himself on Uieir protection. liven Latude himself licgan to believe 
due at bsc he was safe, llie unfortunate man was soon woefully 
undeceived. Not for a moment lud his pursuers slackened in the 
chase; not a single prccauuon had (hey neglected that could lead 
to success. In aid of die subaltern agents, die French ambassador 
had also exerted himself. By representing the fugitive as a 
desperate malefactor, be had obMincd the consent of the States to 
arrest hun. Calumny was one of the weapons uniformly employed 
against prisoners, in order to insubte them from their fellow* 
acaturcs, by cxunguishing pity. But m this instance, there seems 
reason for Ixlicving that bribery was an auxiliary to calumny. Tlic 
expense of following up the fugitive was no less than nine dious.md 
pounds sterling, a sura for which it is impossible to account, with- 
out supposing that much of it was cxpcntlcd in bribes 

Though Latude had changed his name, and the address to 
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which his friends were to direct their communications, the active 
agents of the marchioness had succeeded in intercepting all his 
letters. One was at last allowed to reach him, as the means of 
effecting his ruin. It does not appear whether his residing in the 
house of M. Clergue was known to them; probably it was; but if 
it were, they perhaps thought that it would be imprudent to seize 
him there, as his protector might proclaim to the populace the 
innocence of his guest, and thus excite a tumult. A letter from 
Latude’s father, containing a draft on a banker, was therefore 
forwarded to him. Into this snare he fell. As he was proceeding 
to the banker’s, the Dutch police officers pounced upon him, and 
he was immediately fettered and dragged along. The crowd which 
had quickly gathered were told that he was a dangerous criminal; 
but as the numbers nevertheless continued to increase, the brutal 
officers, who were armed with heavy bludgeons, dealt their blows 
liberally on all sides, to clear the way to the town hall. One of 
these blows struck the prisoner with such violence on the nape of 
the neck, that he dropped senseless to the ground. 

When consciousness returned, he was lying on a truss of straw 
in a dungeon; there was not a ray of light visible, not a sound to 
be heard. He seemed to be cut off from the human race, and 
he resigned himself wholly to despair. His tumultuous reflections 
were interrupted in the morning by a visit from St. Marc, the 
French exempt, who had pursued him from Paris. This brutal 
caitiff had the baseness to aggravate his sufferings by an awkward 
attempt at irony. “ He told me,” says Latude, “ that I ought to 
pronounce the name of the Marchioness de Pompadour with the 
most profound respect; she was anxious only to load me with 
favours; far from complaining, I ought to kiss the generous hand 
that struck me, every blow from which was a compliment and an 
obligation.” In a second visit some time after, the exempt 
brought him an ounce of snuff, which he strongly recommended, 
but which Latude did not use, because he imagined, and not 
unreasonably, that it was poisoned. Latude remained nine days 
in this dungeon, while his captors were waiting for permission to 
carry him through the territory of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
They were anxious to receive it without delay, for M. Clergue 
and the other friends of the prisoner were loudly asserting his 
innocence; and the citizens began to murmur at the disgrace which 
was cast upon their country by his seizure being permitted. The 
permission soon came, and the myrmidons of the marchioness 
hastened to bear off their prey. In this instance the Dutch and 
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Austrian governments must bear ibc shame of having been ready 
instruments of the persecutors. It is, however, doubtful whether, 
had iliosc governments acted otherwise, the fugitives would have 
escaped. To cticct uicir purpo<c, the emissaries of the Bastille did 
not scruple to violate ilic icrritorv of foreign powers. In 1752, M 
Berlin de Frciaux was earned oil from England. He was sccrcll) 
seized at Marylcbonc, put on board slup at Gravesend, and con 
veyed to the Bastille, where he died aher having l)ccn confined 
for iwcnt)*scvcn years. Even foreign subjects were not safe. The 
publisher of a Leyden Gazette hiving printed a satire on Louts 
XIV, he was kidnapped in Holland, conveyed to the rock of St. 
Michael on die Norman coast, and shut up in a cage till he died. 

At two m the morning, on June 9, 1736, the jailers of Latude 
came to remove him. Hound his body thi^ fastened a strong 
leathern belt, on which were two large rings fastened bv padlocks 
Through these tvngs his hands were passed, so diat lus arms 
were pinioned down to his sides without the power of motion He 
was then conveyed to a boat, into the foulest corner of which he was 
thrown. As he could not feed himself, the office of feeding lum 
was commuted to two men; they were so horribly filthy, that he 
refused for four-and twenty (tours to take nourishment from them. 
Force was then employed to make him cat They brought him a 
piece of beef swimming in gravy; they took the meat in their hands, 
and thrust it into his mouth; they Uicn took some bread which 
they steeped in the grease, and made him swallow it in a similar 
manner. 

The mode of confinement by die belt was absolute torture to 
the prisoner. Ac length, dianks to die compassionate interference 
of a servant on board, who declared that if no one else would, lie 
would himself cut it, die belt was removed, and Latude was 
indulged by being only handcuffed on the right arm, and chained 
to one of his guards. When they arrived at Lille, St. Marc halted 
for the night, and sent the prisoner to the town jail, where he was 
bolted to the chain of a deserter, scarcely nineteen, who had been 
told that he was to be hanged on the morrow. The despairing 
youth spent the night in trying to convince him that he, too, would 
DC hanged, and m proposing that dicy should elude a public execu- 
tion by strangling themselves with their shirts. For the remainder 
of the journey, Latude, with his legs ironed, travelled in a carnage 
with Sc. Marc, who look the precaution of carrying pistols, and 
had likewise an armed servant by the side of the vehicle, whose 
orders were to shoot the captive it he made the slightest motion. 
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which his friends were to direct their communications, the active 
agents of the marchioness had succeeded in intercepting all his 
letters. One was at last allowed to reach him, as the means of 
effecting his ruin. It does not appear whether his residing in the 
house of M. Clerguc was known to them; probably it was; but if 
it were, they perhaps thought that it would be imprudent to seize 
him there, as his protector might proclaim to the populace the 
innocence of his guest, and thus excite a tumult, A letter from 
Latude’s father, containing a draft on a banker, was therefore 
forwarded to him. Into this snare he fell. As he was proceeding 
to the banker’s, the Dutch police officers pounced upon him, and 
he was immediately fettered and dragged along. The crowd which 
had quickly gathered were told that he was a dangerous criminal; 
but as the numbers nevertheless continued to increase, the brutal 
officers, who were armed with heavy bludgeons, dealt their blows 
liberally on all sides, to clear the way to the town hall. One of 
these blows struck the prisoner with such violence on the nape of 
the neck, that he dropped senseless to the ground. 

When consciousness returned, he was lying on a truss of straw 
in a dungeon; there was not a ray of light visible, not a sound to 
be heard. He seemed to be cut off from die human race, and 
he resigned himself wholly to despair. His tumultuous reflections 
were interrupted in the morning by a visit from St. Marc, the 
French exempt, who had pursued him from Paris. This brutal 
caitiff had die baseness to aggravate his sufferings by an awkward 
attempt at irony. “ Fie told me,” says Latude, ” that I ought to 
pronounce the name of the Marchioness de Pompadour with the 
most profound respect; she was anxious only to load me with 
favours; far from complaining, I ought to kiss the generous hand 
that struck me, every blow from which was a compliment and an 
obligation.” In a second visit some time after, the exempt 
brought him an ounce of snuff, which he strongly recommended, 
but which Latude did not use, because he imagined, and not 
unreasonably, that it was poisoned. Latude remained nine days 
in this dungeon, while his captors were waiting for permission to 
carry him through the territory of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
They were anxious to receive it without delay, for M. Clergue 
and the other friends of the prisoner were loudly asserting his 
innocence; and the citizens began to murmur at the disgrace which 
was cast upon their country by his seizure being permitted. The 
permission soon came, and the myrmidons of the marchioness 
hastened to bear off their prey. In this instance the Dutch and 
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Ausirian gu\crnmcnts must bear the shimc of having been ready 
instruments of the persecutors It is. however, doubtful whether, 
had those governments acted otherwise, the fugitives would have 
escaped. To ctTccc Licir purpo'c. Uic emissaries of the Bastille did 
not scruple to violate the icrntory of foreign powers In 1752, M 
Derttn dc Tretaux was carried otl from Engbnd He was secretly 
seized It Marylebonc, put on board shio at Gravesend, and con 
veyed to the Bastille, where he died attcr having been confined 
for twenty seven years Even foreign subjects were not safe The 
publisher of a Leyden Gazette having printed a satire on Louis 
kvV, be was Lwinapped vw bloUar.d, vowscyed to dvc tocL of St 
Michael on ilic Norman coast, and shut up in a cage till he died. 

At two m die morning, on June q, 1756, the jailers of Laiude 
came to remove him. Hound his body fastened a strong 

leathern belt, on which were two large rings fastened by nidlocks 
Through these wngs lus hands were passed, so that his arms 
were pinioned down to his sides without the power of motion He 
was then conveyed to a boat, into the foulest corner of which he was 
thrown. As he could not feed himself, the ofiicc of feeding him 
was commuted to two men; they were so horribly filthy, that he 
refused for four<and twenty hours to take nourishment from them 
Force was then employed to make him eat. They brought him a 
piece of beef swimming m gravy; they took the meat in their hands, 
and thrust it into his mouth; they then took some bread which 
they steeped in the grease, and made him swallow it in a similar 
manner. 

The mode of confinement by the belt was absolute torture to 
the prisoner. At length, thanks to the compassionate interference 
of a servant on board, who declared that if no one else would, he 
would himself cut it, die belt was removed, and Latude was 
indulged by being only handcuffed on the right arm, and chained 
to one of his guards. When they arrived at Lille, St. Marc halted 
for the night, and sent the prisoner to the town jail, where he was 
bolted to the chain of a deserter, scarcely nineteen, who had been 
told that he was to be hanged on the morrow. The despairing 
youth spent the night m trying to convince him that he, too, would 
be hanged, and in proposing that they should elude a public cxccu 
tion by strangling themselves with their shirts. For the remainder 
of the journey, Latude, with his legs ironed, travelled in a carnage 
With St Marc, who took the precaution of carrying pistols, and 
had likewise an armed servant by the side of the vehicle, whose 
orders were to shoot the captive it he made the slightest motion. 
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By his associates at the Bastille, St. Marc was received like some 
victor returning from the scene of his triumph. They swarmed 
round him, listened with greedy ears to the tale of his exertions 
and stratagems, and lavished praises and attentions upon him. 
The group must have borne no very distant resemblance to fiends 
exulting over a lost soul. Stripped, and re-clothed in rags which 
were dropping to pieces, his hands and feet heavily ironed, the 
prisoner was thrown into one of the most noisome dungeons of 
the fortress. A sprinkling of straw formed his bed; covering it had 
none. The only light and air which penetrated into this den of 
torment came through a loophole, which, narrowing gradually 
from the inside to the outside, had a diameter of not more than 
five inches at the farthest extremity. This loophole was secured 
and darkened by a fourfold iron grating, so ingeniously contrived 
that the bars of one network covered the interstices of another; 
but there was neither glass nor shutters to ward off the inclemency 
of the weather. The interior extremity of this aperture reached 
within about two feet and a half of the ground, and .served the 
captive for a chair and a table; and sometimes he rested his arms 
and elbows on it to lighten the weight of his fetters. 

Shut out from all communication with his fellow beings, Latude 
found some amusement in the society of the rats which infested his 
dungeon. His first attempt to make them companionable was tried 
upon a single rat, which in three days, by gently throwing bits of 
bread to it, he rendered so tame, that it would take food from his 
hands. The animal even changed its abode, and established itself 
in another hole in order to be nearer him. In a few days a female 
joined the first comer. At the outset she was timid; but it was 
not long before she acquired boldness, and would quarrel and fight 
for the morsels which were given by the prisoner. 

“ When my dinner was brought in,” says Latude, “ I called my 
companions. The male ran to me directly; the female, according 
to custom, came slowly and timidly, but at length approached 
close to me, and ventured to take what I offered her from my hand. 
Some time after, a third appeared, who was much less ceremonious 
than my first acquaintances."* After his second visit, he constituted 
himself one of the family, and made himself so perfectly at home, 
that he resolved to introduce his comrades. The next day he came 
accompanied by two others, who in the course of the week brought 
five more; and thus in less than a fortnight our family circle con- 
sisted of ten large rats and myself. I gave each of them names, 
which they learned to distinguish. When I called them, they 
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nme to car xvjth me from the dub, or off tJjc same plate, but 1 
found this unpleasant, and was soon forced to find incm a dish 
for themselves, on account of their slovenly Inbits They bccanac 
so time that tlicy allowed me to scratch their necks, ind appeared 
pleased when I did so, but they would never iicrmit me to touch 
them on the back Sometimes 1 amused my sell with making them 
play, and joining m tlicir gambols Occasion illy I threw them a 
piece of meat, scalding hoi, the most eager ran to seize it, burned 
hcmsclvcs, cned out, and left it, while the less creedv, who had 
wailed patiently, look it when it vvas cold, ind cvcipcd into a 
corner, where they divided tliar pnze Sometimes I made them 
jump up by holding a piece of brcid or meat suspended m the 
air ’* In die course of a year liis four footed compmions increased 
to twenty sue Whenever an intruder appeared he met with a 
hostile reception from die old standers, and had to fight his way 
before he could obtain a footing Latude cndciv cured to familian^ 
a spider, but in dus he vvas unsuccessful 

Another source of comfort was unexpectedly opened to the 
solitary captive Among die straw which was brought for his bed 
he found a piece of elder, and he conceived the idea of converung 
It into a sort of flageolet This, however, was i task of no easy 
accomplishment, for his hinds were fettered, and he had no tools 
But necessity is proverbially inventive Me succeeded m getting 
off the buckle winch fastened the waistband of his breeches, and 
bending it into a kind of chisel by means of his leg irons, and 
with this clumsy instrument, after die labour of many mondis, he 
contnved to form a rude kind of musical pjiic It vvas probably 
much inferior to a child's whistle, but his uchght when he liad 
completed it was extreme, the feeling was natural, and die sounds 
must have been absolute harmony to his car Though his flageolet 
and his animal companions made his lonely hours somcvvlnt less 
burdensome, and at moments drew his attention wholly from 
maddening dioughts, the longing for liberty would perpetually 
recur, and he racked his mmd for plans to shake off nis chains 
The thought occurred to him, that if he could be fortunate enough 
to succcsc some plan which would benefit the state, it miqlit he 
repaid Dy the gift of freedom At that time the non commissioned 
military officers were armed only with halberds, which could be 
of no use but in close cngigcmcni I-atudc proposed to substitute 
muskets for the halberds, and thus make effective at least twenty 
thousand men But how was he to communicate his idea to the 
king and the ministers? He hid neither pen, ink nor paper, 
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and strict orders had been given that he should be debarred from 
the use of them. This obstacle, however, he got over. For paper , 
he moulded thin tablets of bread, six inches square; for pens he' 
used the triangular bones out of a carp’s belly; for ink his blood 
was substituted; to obtain it he tied round a finger some threads 
from his shirt, and punctured the end. As only a few drops could 
be procured in this way, and as they dried up rapidly, he was 
compelled to repeat the operation so often that his fingers were 
covered with wounds, and enormously swelled. The necessity of 
frequent punctures he ultimately obviated, by diluting the blood 
with water. 

When the memorial was finished, there was yet another diffi- 
culty to be surmounted; it must be copied. In this emergency, 
Latude clamorously demanded to see the major of the Bastille, 
To that officer he declared, that being convinced he had not long 
to live, he wished to prepare for his end by receiving religious 
assistance. The confessor of the prison was in consequence sent 
to him, was astonished and delighted by the memorial, became 
interested in his favour, and obtained an order that he should be 
supplied with materials for writing. The memorial was 
accordingly transcribed, and presented to the king. 

The suggestion was adopted by the government; the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was, however, left to languish unnoticed in his 
dungeon. Again he tasked his faculties for a project which might 
benefit at once his country and himself. At this ^period no pro- 
vision was made in France for the widows of thpse who fell in 
battle. The king of Prussia had recently set the example of 
granting pensions, and Latude deemed it worthy of being 
imitated. But knowing that an empty treasury would be pleaded 
against its adoption, he proposed a trifling addition to the postage 
of letters, which he calculated would raise an ample fund. His 
memorial, and the data on which it was founded, were forwarded 
to the monarch and the ministers. The tax was soon after imposed, 
and nominally for the purpose pointed out by Latude; but the 
widows, nevertheless, continued to be destitute, and the projector 
unpitied. 

Foiled in all his efforts, the firmness of Latude gave way. He 
had been pent for three years and five months in a loathsome 
. dungeon, suffering more than pen can describe. Exposed in his 
horrible, fireless, and windowless abode to all the blasts of heaven, 
three winters, one of which was peculiarly severe, had sorely 
tortured his frame. The cold, the keen winds, and a continual 
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dcfiuxion from his nostrils, had solit his upper hp and destroyed 
hu front teeth, his eyes \%crc endangered from the same causes, 
and from frequent weeping, his head was often suddenly affected 
by a sort of apoplectic stroke, and his limbs were racked hy cramp 
and rheumatism Hope was extinct, intense agony of mind and 
body rendered existence insufTcrablc , and the unhappy victim 
rcsolscd to tlirow off a burden which he could no longer hear No 
instrument of dcstrucuon being within reach, he tried to effect 
his purpose by starving himself, and for a hundred and thirty three 
hours he obstinately persisted in refusing all food At last his jailers 
wrenched open his mouth, and frustrated his design Still bent 
on dying, he contrived to obtain and secrete a fragment of broken 
glass, with which he opened four of the brge veins During the 
night he bled till life was all but extinct Once more, however, he 
was snatched from the grave, and he now sullenly resigned himself 
to await his appointed time 

After he nad been confined a considerable time longer, a 
fortunate overflowing of tlie Seme occasioned his removal The 
turnkey complained licavily that he was obliged to walk through 
the water to the prisoner, and Latude was in consequence removed 
to an apartment in the tower of La Comte It had no chimney, 
and was one of the worst rooms in the tower, but it was a paradise 
when compared with the pestiferous hole from which he had 
emerged Vet so strong is die yearning for soaeiy, that, gbddcncd 
as he was by his removal, he could not help bitterly regretung the 
loss of his sociable rats As a substitute for them, he tned to catch 
some of the pigeons which perched on the window, and by means 
of a noose formed from threads drawn out of his linen, he finally 
succeeded in snaring a male and female He tried every means 
to console them for the loss of liberty He assisted them to make 
their nest and to feed their young, his care and attention equalled 
their own They seemed sensible of this and repaid him by every 
possible mark or affection As soon as this reciprocal understand 
mg had been estabbshed, he occupied himself entirely with them 
How he watched their actions, and enjoyed their expressions of 
tenderness I He lost himself entirely while vvitli them, and in his 
dreams continued the enjoyment 

This pleasure was too great to be bsting He had been placed 
m his present apartment because it was under the care of a Wutal 
turnkey, named Daragon, who had been punished for Latude’s 
former escape, and cherished a rankling fceling of revenge It 
was Daragon who purchased the grain for the pigeons, and for 
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and strict orders had been given that he should be debarred from 
the use of them. This obstacle, however, he got over. For paper 
he moulded thin tablets of bread, she inches square; for pens he 
used the triangular bones out of a carp’s belly; for ink his blood 
was substituted; to obtain it he tied round a finger some threads 
from his shirt, and punctured the end. As only a few drops could 
be procured in this way, and as they dried up rapidly, he was 
compelled to repeat the operation so often that his fingers were 
covered with wounds, and enormously swelled. The necessity of 
frequent punctures he ultimately obviated, by diluting the blood 
with water. 

When the memorial was finished, there was yet another diffi- 
culty to be surmounted; it must be copied. In this emergency, 
Latude clamorously demanded to see the major of the Bastille, 
To that officer he declared, that being convinced he had not long 
to live, he wished to prepare for his end by receiving religious 
assistance. The confessor of the prison was in consequence sent 
to him, was astonished and delighted by the memorial, became 
interested in his favour, and obtained an order that he should be 
supplied with materials for writing. The memorial was 
accordingly transcribed, and presented to the king. 

The suggestion was adopted by the government; the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was, however, left to languish unnoticed in his 
dungeon. Again he tasked his faculties for a project which might 
benefit at once his country and himself. At this period no pro- 
vision was made in France for the widows of those who fell in 
battle. The king of Prussia had recently set the example of 
granting pensions, and Latude deemed it worthy of being 
imitated. But knowing that an empty treasury would be pleaded 
against its adoption, he proposed a trifling addition to the postage 
of letters, which he calculated would raise an ample fund. His 
memorial, and the data on which it was founded, were forwarded 
to the monarch and the ministers. The tax was soon after imposed, 
and nominally for the purpose pointed out by Latude; but the 
widows, nevertheless, continued to be destitute, and the projector 
unpitied. 

Foiled in all his efforts, the firmness of Latude gave way. He 
had been pent for three years and five months in a loathsome 
.dungeon, suffering more than pen can describe. Exposed in his 
horrible, fireless, and windowless abode to all the blasts of heaven, 
three winters, one of which was peculiarly severe, had sorely 
tortured his frame. The cold, the keen winds, and a continual 
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deflexion from his noitiils, had solit his upper lip and destroyed 
his front iccdi; his eyes were endangered from die same causes, 
and from frequent weeping; his hcatfwas often suddenly alfceted 
by a sort of ajioplcclic stroke; and hii limbs were racked ny cramp 
and rhcunutism. Hope was cxunct; intense agony of mind and 
body rendered existence insuiTcrablc; and die unluppy victim 
resolved to throw ofl a burden which he could no longer l«r. No 
instrument of destruction being within reach, he tried to effect 
hts purpose b^ starving himself, and for a hundred and thirty three 
hours he ob^inateiy {scrsistcd in refusing all food At bst Ins {ailcrs 
WTenched open his rnoudi, and feuitrated hts design Stdi bent 
on dying, he contrived to c^tam and secrete a fragment of broken 
glass, with which he opened four of die brge veins During the 
night he bled till life was all but extinct. Once more, Iiowcvcr, he 
was snatclicd from the grave; and he now sullenly resigned hunsclf 
to await his appointed time. 

After he had been confined a considerable time longer, a 
fortunate overflowing of the Seme occasioned his removal Ihc 
turnkey compbined heavily (hat he was lAihgcd to walk through 
the water to the prisoner, and Latude was m confluence removed 
to an apartment tn die tower of La Comte It had no chimney, 
and was one of the worst rooms in the tower, but it was a fiaradise 
when compared widi (he pesuferous ho'e from which he had 
emerged Vet so strong is the yearning for soacty, tliat, gbddcncd 
as he was by his removal, he could not help bitterly regretting die 
loss of his sociable rats. As a substitute for them, he tried to catch 
some of the pigeons which perched on die window; and by means 
of a noose formed from threads drawn out of his linen, he finally 
succeeded in snaring a male and female. He tried every means 
to console them for the loss of liberty. He assisted them to make 
their nest and to feed diar young; his care and attention equalled 
their own Thev seemed sensible of dns and repaid him by every 
possible mark of affection. As soon as this reciprocal undcrstancl' 
mg had been cstabbsbed, he occupied lumself entirely with them. 
How he watched their actions, and enjoyed their expressions of 
tenderness! He lost himself cnorcly while widi them, and in his 
dreams continued die enjoyment. 

This pleasure was too great to be bsung. He had been placed 
in his present apartment Kcause it was under the care of a brutal 
turnkey, named Daragon, who had been punished for Latude’s 
former escape, and cherished a rankling feeling of revenge It 
was Daragon who purchased the gram for die pigeons, and for 
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this service the prisoner, besides the large profit vi^hich the turnkey 
made, gave him one out of the seven bottles of wine which was his 
weekly allowance. Daragon now insisted on having four botdes, 
without which he would purchase no more grain. It was to no 
purpose that Latude pleaded that the wine was indispensably 
necessary to restore his health; the turnkey was deaf to reason. 
Latude was provoked into asperity; Daragon rushed out in a rage, 
and in a short time he returned, pretending that he had an order 
from the governor to kill the pigeons. “ My despair at this,” says 
Latude, “ exceeded all bounds, and absolutely unsettled my reason; 
I could willingly have sacrificed my life to satisfy my just vengeance 
on this monster. I saw him make a motion towards the innocent 
victims of my misfortunes; I sprang forward to prevent him. I 
seized them, and in my agony I crushed them myself. This was 
perhaps the most miserable moment of my whole existence. I 
never recall the memory of it without the bitterest pangs. I 
remained several days without taking any nourishment; grief and 
indignation divided my soul; my sighs were imprecation, and I 
held all mankind in mortal horror.” 

Fortunately, a humane and generous man, the Count de 
Jumilhac, was, soon after, appointed governor of the Bastille. He 
compassionated the sufferings of Latude, and exerted himself to 
relieve them. He obtained for him an interview with M. de 
Sartine, the minister of police, who gave him leave to walk for 
two hours daily on the platform of the Bastille, and promised to 
befriend him. That promise he soon broke. Hope revived in the 
breast of Latude, and he again set to work to form plans for the 
good of the country. Schemes for issuing a new species of 
currency, and for estabhshing public granaries in all the principal 
towns, were among the first fruits of his meditations. With respect 
to the latter project, he says, “ Nothing could be more simple than 
the mode I suggested of constructing and provisioning these 
magazines. It consisted in a slight duty upon marriage, which all 
rich people, or those who wished to appear so, would have paid 
with eagerness, as I had the address to found it upon their vanity.” 
This project pleased M. de Sartine so much, that he wished to 
have the merit of it to himself, and by means of a third person he 
sounded Latude, to know whether he would relinquish his claim 
to it on having a small pension secured to him. Latude gave a 
brief but peremptory refusal, and M. de Sartine was thenceforth 
his enemy. All letters and messages to him remained unnoticed. 

While he was one day walking on the platform, he learned the 
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dwih of lus father. The ;cnuncl who guarded him lud icncd 
under hu failier, bui du! rot knov^ that the prijoncr was the 'on 
of hts o’d oMictr. Latude was oscfsvhclmcd by tins fatal iniclh 
gciKc, and I c fainted o« the sjx>t. Hit mother uitl lived, but she, 
too. was i4nl.ing into the grave from grief It was in vain that m 
the most juthctic bngxugc die tci»catcdl> implored the nurchioncsv 
to luve n crey on the captive l!cr {ua)crt might have moved a 
heart of il ni,’ but tiicv h-d no clfcct on Madame dc Pompadour 
but the I orroii of imprivonn.cnt were not cnougli to l>c inthcicd 
on him, lie vvai nude die v»*.ti.n of caiumn), and a sum was fixed 
upon ins efuraetcr. To get ttii of m)|>ormni{v in his Ijchalf, the 
men in omcc replied to his advocates, beware how veu lohcu 
the pardon of but miwrcant ^ou would shudder if vou knew 
die crimes ! e 1 as commuted ** 

Thus goaded almoit to nudneas, tt is not to Isc wondered at 
dut he was cat;cr to take vengeance on his |verso.uturs. Since the 
heart of Madame dc Pompadour vvas tnacccsublc to puv. be 
determined that it diould at least feel die stings of mortif cation 
and rage His plan was to draw up a memorial, cx|)Osin^ her 
character, and tu address it to La bcaumellc, who lud htmielf 
tasted die ngours of the bastille He had only to place in truuv 
lunds the true lustorv of her birth and infamous life, with all the 
paruculars of which he was well acquainted In depriving him of 
existence die vvould dread hts dying words, and even from die 
tomb he would still be an ob}cct of terror to her There was 
nodung dicn to restrain the blow with vvhicli he had the power of 
crushing her. llie faithful friends wlio were to become the 
deposiurics of his vengeance, m apprising her of the danger, would 
merely give her a single moment to escape it bv doing him justice. 

It was while he was walking on the platform of the Bastille that 
he formed diis chimerical project, for chimerical it was, dicrc 
being scarce!) a probability that any one wou'd Invc courage 
enough to second his aiuck on die potent and vindictive 
marcliioncss Maving calculated the distance between the lop of the 
lower and the street of St. AnUiony, on which he looked down, he 
perceived to fling a packet into the «rcct. Nothing of this kind 
could, however, be done while he was closely watched b) I'alconct, 
die aid major, and a sergeant, both of whom always attended him 
m his walk. Falconet was insufferably garrulous, pariicuhrly in 
his own exploits, and Latude hoped to disgust him by perpetual 
sarcasm and contradiction He succeeded in silencing lum, but 
Falconet still clung to him like his shadow. To tire him out, 
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Latude adopted the plan o£ almost running during the whole of 
the time that he was on the platform. The aid-major remonstrated, 
but the prisoner answered that rapid motion was indispensably 
necessary to him, in order to excite perspiration. At last Falconet 
suffered him to move about as he pleased, and fell into gossiping 
with the sergeant, in which they both engaged so deeply that Latude 
was left unnoticed. 

The next step of Latude was to gaze into the windows of the 
opposite houses, and scrutinize the faces of the persons whom he 
saw, till he could see some one whose countenance seemed indica- 
tive of humane feelings. It was on the female sex, as having more 
sensibility than the male, that he mainly rehed for pity and succour; 
and his attention was finally fixed on two young women, who were 
sitting by themselves at work in a chamber, and whose looks 
appeared to betoken that they were of kind dispositions. Having 
caught the eye of one of them, he respectfully saluted her by a 
motion of his hand; the sign was answered by both of them in a 
similar manner. After this dumb intercourse had continued for 
some days, he showed them a packet, and they motioned to him 
to fling it; but he gave them to understand that it was not yet ready. 

The means of conveyance for his intended' work were now 
secured; but as he no longer had materials for writing, he had still 
much to contrive. But he was not of a nature to be discouraged 
even by serious obstacles. He had fortunately been allowed to 
purchase some books, and he resolved to write between the lines 
and on the margins of the pages. As a pen made of a carp bone 
would not write a sufficiently small hand for interlineations, he 
beat a copper coin as thin as paper, and succeeded in shaping it 
into a tolerable pen. Ink was yet to be provided, and this was 
the worst task of all to accomplish. Having on the former occasion 
narrowly escaped gangrene in his fingers, he was afraid to use 
blood, and was therefore compelled to find a substitute. To make 
this ink of lamp-black was the mode which occurred to him; but as 
he was allowed neither fire nor candle, how was the black to be 
obtained? By a series of stratagems he managed to surmount the 
difficulty. Under pretence of severe toothache, he borrowed from 
the sergeant who attended him on the platform, a pipe and the 
articles for lighting it, and he secreted a piece of the tinder. By 
a simulated fit of colic he got some oil from the doctor. This he 
put into a pomatum pot, and made a wick from threads drawn out 
of the sheets. He then made a bow and peg like a drill, and with 
this and the piece of tinder, by dint of rapid friction he ignited two 
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small bits of dry wood, and lighted hU lamp Tlic first mcw of the 
light threw him, he sajs, into a dchnum of )oy. The condensed 
smoke he collected on the bottom of a plate, and in six hours he 
had sufiicicnt for lus purpose. But here he was stopped short; 
and all Ins trouble seemed likely to be thrown away, for die light 
and oily black floated on the water instead of mixing with iL He 
got over Uiis by aficciing to have a violent cold. The prison 
apoiliccary sent nim some syrup, and Latude cmplovcd « to render 
the lamp-Glack miscible with water. 

Thus provided with materials for writing, Latude sat down 
to compose his work. **My whole heart and soul were in it," 
says he, "and I steeped my pen m the gall with winch they were 
overflowing." Having completed the history of Ins jicrsccutor, he 
wrote a letter of instructions to La Bcaumcllc, another to a friend, 
the Chevalier dc Mchegan, m ease of Lei Bcaumcllc licing absent, 
and a third to his two female friends, in wind) he directed them 
how to proceed, and entreated them to exert themselves in Ins 
behalf. The whole of die papers he packed up in a IcatJicrn bag, 
which he formed out of the iming ot a pair of breeches. As the 
packet was rather bulky, and the carrying of it about Ins person 
was dangerous, he was anxious to get nd of ic as soon as possible. 
Some lime, however, elapsed before he could catch sight of lus 
friendly neighbours. At length one of tliem saw his signal, 
descended into the street, and caught the packet. Three months 
and a half passed away, during which he frequently saw them. 
They seemed to be pleased with something that related to iiim, but 
he was unable to comprehend their signs. At bst, on April i8, 
1764, they approached the window, and displayed a roll of paper, 
on which was written m large characters, “The Marchioness of 
Pompadour died yesterday." 

“I thought I saw the heavens open before mel" exclaimed 
Latude. His oppressor was gone; and he felt an undoubting 
ipnHdcncc that nis liberation would immediately follow as a 
necessary consequence. He was cruelly undeceived. After some 
days had passed over, he wrote to die lieutenant of police, and 
claimed his freedom. Sardne had given strict orders to all the 
officers of the Bastille, to conceal the death of the marchioness, 
and he Instantly hurried to the prison to discover how the news 
had reached Latude. He summoned the prisoner into his presence, 
and harshly questioned him on the subject. Latude perceived that 
a disclosure might be prejudicial to the kind females, and with 
equal firmness and honour he refused to make it. " The avowal," 
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said Sardnc, “is the price of your liberty.” The captive, how- 
ever, again declared that he would rather perish than purchase 
the blessing at such a cost. Finding him infle.xible, the baffled 
lieutenant retired in anger. Irritated by repeated letters, petitions, 
and remonstrances being neglected, and having been led to fear 
diat he was to be perpetually imprisoned to prevent him from suing 
Pompadour’s heirs, Latude in an evil hour lost all command 
over himself, and wrote a violent epistle to Sartinc, avowedly for 
the purpose of enraging him. This act of insane passion was 
punished by instant removal to one of the worst dungeons, where 
his fare was bread and water. 

After Latude had been in this dungeon for eighteen days, M. 
de Sartine obtained an order to transfer him to Vincennes and 
immure him in an oubliette. Before he removed the prisoner, he 
circulated a report that he meant to deliver him, but that, to 
accustom him oy degrees to a change of air, he was going to 
place him for a few months in a convent of monks. On the 
night of August 14, 1764, an officer of police, with two assistants, 
came to convey him to his new prison. “ My keepers,” he says, 
“ fastened an iron chain round my neck, the end of which they 
placed under the bend of my knees; one of them placed one hand 
upon my mouth, and the other behind my head, whilst his com- 
panion pulled the chain with all his might, and completely bent 
me double. The pain I suffered was so intense that I thought my 
loins and spine were crushed; I have no doubt it equalled that 
endured by the wretch who is broken on the wheel. In this state 
I was conveyed from the Bastille to Vincennes.” At Vincennes 
he was placed in a cell. His mind and body were now both over- 
powered by the severity of his fate; dangerous illness came on, 
and he every day grew weaker. Fortunately for Latude, M. 
Guyonnet, the governor of the fortress, had nothing of “the steeled 
jailer” about him; he was a generous, humane man, of amiable 
manners. He listened to the mournful tale of the captive, wept for 
his misfortunes, took on himself the responsibility of giving him a 
good apartment, and obtained for him the privilege of walking 
daily for two hours in the garden. Despairing, as well he might, 
of being ever released by his inflexible enemies, Latude meditated 
incessantly on the means of escaping. Fifteen months elapsed 
before an opportunity occurred, and then it was brought about 
by chance. He was walking in the garden on a November after- 
noon, when a thick fog suddenly came on. The idea of turning 
it to account rushed into his mind. He was guarded by two 
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scnincs and a scrccant, Nvho new quitted his side for an instnni, 
but he determined to male a bold attempt. By a violent puili of 
hu clixiwi he threw off die sentnci* then pushed do\sn die sergeant, 
and darted past a third sentry, who did not perceive him till he 
was gone by. All four set uti the cry of ** Scire huni * and Latude 
joined m It sull more loudly, pointing widt his finger to mis* 
lead the pursuas. llicrc remained onw one sentry to elude, but 
he was on die alert, and unfortunately knew him Presenung his 
ba)‘onct, he threatened to LiU the prisoner if he did nut stop 
“My dear CJicnu,” said be to him, “you arc incapable of 
such an action; your orders are to ancst, and not to kill me “ 
He had sbekened his pace, and came uj> to him slow!) , as soon as 
be was close to him be sprang upon hu musket, and wrenched it 
from him with sucli vsedence dut he was thrown down in the 
struggle. Latude jumped over hit bodjf, flinging die musket to a 
distance of ten paces, lest he should fire it after him, and once more 
he achieved hu libaiy. 

Favoured by the fog, Latude contrived to hide himself in the 
park till night, when he scaled the vvall, and proceeded by byvv3)s 
to Paris. Pie sought a refuge with the two kinu females to whom he 
had entrusted hu packet They were the daughters of a hair* 
dresser named Lebrun. The asylum for whicli he asked was 

f 'ranted in the kindest nunner. They procured for him some 
men and an apartment m the house, gave him fifteen hvres which 
they had uveu, and supplied him with food from all Uicir own 
meals. The papas coru^d to them they had endeavoured, but 
m vain, to deliva to the pasoru for whom they wae intended, two 
of those pasons wae absent from France, the tiiird was recently 
mamed, and his wife, on hearing that die packet was from the 
Bastille, would not suffer her husband to rccavc it 

Latude was out of pnson, but he was not out of danger He 
was convinced that to whateva quaria lie might bend hu steps, 
it would be next to impossible to elude M dc Sartine, who by 
means of his spies was omnipresent. In diis cmagcncy he deemed 
It prudent to conciliate his persecutor; and he accordingly wrote 
a letta to him, entreating forgiveness for insults ofTacd m a 
moment of madness, promising future silence and submission, and 
pathetically imploring him to wcomc hu protector Thu overture 
had no result He tried the influence of various persons, among 
whom was the Prince of Conti, hut everywhere he was met by the 
prejudice which Sartine had raised against him, and to acid to 
his abrm and vexation, he learned that a strict scarcli was making 
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for him, and that a reward of a thousand crowns was offered for 
his apprehension. As a last resource, he determined to make a 
personal appeal to the Duke of Choiseul, the first minister, who 
was then with the court at Fontainebleau. It was mid-December 
when he set out, the ground was covered with ice and snow, and 
the cold was intense. A morsel of bread was his whole stock of 
provisions; he had no money, and he dared not approach a house, 
proceed on the high road, or travel by day, lest he should be 
intercepted. In his nightly circuitous journey of more than forty 
miles, he often fell into ditches, or tore himself in scrambling 
through the hedges. “ I hid myself in a field,” says he, “ during 
the whole of the sixteenth; and after walking for two successive 
nights, I arrived on the morning of the seventeenth at 
Fontainebleau, worn out by fatigue, hunger, grief, and despair.” 

Latude was too soon convinced that there was no chance of 
escaping from the vengeance of M. de Sartine. As soon as he 
had announced his arrival to the duke, two officers of the police 
came to convey him, as they said, to the minister; but their mask 
was speedily thrown off, and he found that they were to escort 
him back to Vincennes. They told him that every road had been 
beset and every vehicle watched to discover him, and they expressed 
their wonder at his having been able to reach Fontainebleau 
undetected. ” I now learned,” says he, “ for the first time, that 
there was no crime so great, or so severely punished, as a com- 
plaint against a minister. These exempts quoted to me the case 
of some deputies from the provinces, who, having been sent a short 
time before to denounce to the king the exactions of certain 
intendants, had been arrested and punished as dangerous 
incendiaries ! ” 

On his reaching Vincennes, he was thrown into a horrible dun- 
geon, barely she feet by six and a half in diameter, which was 
secured by four iron-plated treble-bolted doors, distant a foot from 
each other. To aggravate his misery, he was told that he deserved a 
thousand times worse treatment; for that he had been the cause 
of the sergeant who guarded him being hanged. This appalling 
news entirely overwhelmed him; he gave himself up to frantic 
despair, and incessantly accused himself as the murderer of the 
unfortunate man. In the course of a few days, however, a com- 
passionate sentinel, who was moved by his cries and groans, 
relieved his heart by informing him that the sergeant was well, 
and had only been imprisoned. 

The kind-hearted governor sometimes visited Latude, but the 
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information which he brought Avas noi consolito^ He Ind tried 
to moAc M dc Sarune, and had found him inflexible Sariinc, 
however, sent to offer the prisoner his hbert), on condition that 
he would name the person who held his papers, and 
he pledged his honour that no harm should come to that person 
Latude knew him too well to trust him He resolutely answered, 
‘ I entered mv dungeon an honest man, and I will die rather thm 
leave It a dastard and a knave * 

Into the den Avhcrc he w'as, as it were, walled up, no ray of 
light entered, the air was never changed but at the moment when 
the turnkc) opened the wicket, the strawr on which he lay was 
always rotten with damp, and the narrow ness of the space scarcclv 
allowed him room to move His health, of course, npidlv declined 
and his body swelled enormously, retaining in every part of it 
when touched the impression of the finger Such were his agonies, 
that he implored his keepers as an act of mercy to terminate his 
existence At last, after having endured months of intense 
suffering, he was removed to a habitable apartment, where his 
strength gradually returned 

Though his sttuauon vvas improved, he was still entirely secluded 
from society Hopeless of escape, he pondered on the means of 
at least opening an intercourse with his fellow prisoners On the 
outer side of his chamber was the garden in which each of the 
prisoners, Latude alone being excluded, was daily allowed to 
walk by himself for a certain umc This wall was five feet 
thick, so that to penetrate it seemed almost as difficult as to escape 
But what cannot umc and perseverance accomplish! His only 
instruments were a broken piece of a sword and an iron hoop 
of a bucket, which he had contrived to secrete, yet with these, 
by dint of twenty six months’ labour, he managed to perforate Uic 
mass of stone The hole was made in a dark corner of the chimney, 
and he stopped the interior opening with a plug formed of sand 
and plaster A long wooden peg rather snorter than die hole 
was inserted into it, that, in case of the external opening being 
noticed and sounded, it might seem to be not more than three 
inches m depth For a signal to the prisoner walking in the 
garden, he ucd several pieces of wood so as to form a sUck about 
SIX feet long, at the end of which hung a bit of riband The 
twine with which it was tied, was made from threads drawn out 
of his linen He thrust the suck through the hole, and succeeded 
in attracung the aitcnuon of a fcUow-captivc, the Baron de Venae, 
who had been nineteen years confined for having presumed to give 
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advice to Madame de Pompadour. He successively became 
acquainted with several others, two of whom were also the victims 
of the marchioness. One of them had been seventeen years in 
prison, on suspicion of having spoken ill of her; the other had been 
twenty-three years because he was suspected of having written 
against her a pamphlet, which he had never even seen. The prisoners 
contrived to convey ink and paper to Latude through the hole. 
He opened a correspondence with them, encouraged them to 
write to each other, and became the medium through which they 
transmitted their letters. The burden of captivity was much 
lightened to him by this new occupation. 

An unfortunate change for the prisoner now took place. The 
benevolent and amiable-mannered Guyonnet was succeeded by 
Rougemont, a man who was a contrast to him in every respect. He 
was avaricious, flinty-hearted, brutal, and a devoted tool of M. de 
Sartine. The diet which he provided for the captives was of the 
worst kind; and their scanty comforts were as much as possible 
abridged. That he might not be thwarted in the exercise of his 
tyranny, he dismissed such of the prison attendants as he sus- 
pected of being humane, and replaced them by men whose 
dispositions harmonized with his own. How utterly devoid of 
feeling were the beings whom he selected, may be judged by the 
language of his cook. This libel on the human race is known 
to have said, “ If the prisoners were ordered to be fed on straw, 
I would give them stable-htter;” and on other occasions he declared, 
“ If I thought there was a single drop of juice in the meat of 
prisoners, I would trample it under my foot to squeeze it out!” 
Such a wretch would not have scrupled to put poison into the food, 
had not his master had an interest in keeping the prisoners alive. 
When any one complained of the provisions, he was insultingly 
answered, “It is far too good for prisoners;” when application for 
the use of an article, however insignificant, was made, the reply 
was, “It is contrary to the rules.” So horrible was the despotism 
of the governor, that within three months four of the prisoners 
strangled themselves in despair. “ The Inquisition itself,” says 
Latude, “might envy his proficiency in torture!” Latude was one 
of the first to suffer from the brutality of Rougemont. The 
apartment in which Guyonnet had placed him commanded a fine 
view. The enjoyment of a prospect was thought to be too great a 
luxury for a prisoner, and accordingly Rougemont set about depriv- 
ing him of it. He partly built up the windows, filled the interstices 
of the bars with close iron net- work; and then, lest a blade of 
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grass should siill be visible, blockaded the outside with a blind 
Eke a mill-hopper, so that nothing could be perceived but a narrow 
strip of sky. but his siiuation was soon made far worse. In a fit 
of anger, caused by his being refused the means of writing to tlic 
lieutenant of police, he imprudently ch.inccd to wish himself in 
his former cell again. He was taken at his word. On the follow- 
ing morning, when he had forgotten his unguarded 5pc«h, he was 
led back to his dark and noisome dungeon. “ Few will believe,” 
sa)s he, “that such inhum.'in jests could be practised in a civilized 
country.” 

M. dc Sartinc, being now appointed rainUicr of the marine, was 
replaced by M. Ic Noir. It was some time before Latude knew 
of this change, and he derived no benefit from it, the new head 
of the police Wng the friend of Sarlinc. He wished to address 
die minister, but the means were refused, and he again tasked 
his skill to remoTC the obstacle. The only light he enjoyed was 
when his food w'as brought to him. The turnkey then set down 
the lamp at the entrance of the wicket, and went away to attend 
to other business. Of the turnkey’s short absence Latude availed 
himself to write a letter; ic was written on a piece of his sliirt, with 
a straw dipped in blo^. His appeal was disregarded; and to 
prevent him from repeating it in the some manner, the governor 
ordered a socket for the candle to be fixed on the outsloc of the 
wicker, so that only a few feeble rays might penetrate into the 
dungeon, but the captive was not easily to be discouraged; and 
besides, he took a delight in bafiling his persecutors. He had 
remaining in a pomatum pot some oil, scot by the surgeon to 
alleviate the colic pains which were caused by the dampness of 
his abode. Cotton drawn from his stockings supplied him with n 
wick. He then twisted some straw into a rope, which he coiled up 
and fastened in the shape of a bee-hive. With another portion of 
straw he made a sort of stick five feet long, witli a bit of linen 
at the end of it. The turnkey was always obliged to bring his 
food twice; and while he was retching the second portion, Latude 
thrust out the stick, obtaining a light from the candle, lighted his 
taper, and then closely covered it over with the bee-hive basket. 
When he was left by nimsclf he unhooded the lamp, and wrote a 
second letter with his own blood. The only result sras to make 
his jailers believe that he was aided by the prince of darkness. 

It was not till Latude was again at death's door that he was 
removed from his dungeon. On being taken out he fainted, and 
remained for a long \>milc insensible. When he came to himself 
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his mind wandered, and for some time he imagined that he 
had passed into the other world. Medical aid was granted to him, 
and he slowly recovered his health. The turnkeys now occasion- 
ally dropped obscure hints of some beneficial change, which he was 
at a loss to understand. The mystery was at length explained. The 
benevolent M. de Maiesherbes had lately been appointed a cabinet 
minister, and one of his first acts was to inspect the state prisons. 
He saw Latude, listened to his mournful story, was indignant at 
his six-and-twenty years’ captivity, and promised redress. 

Latude had been more tiian eleven years at Vinceimes when 
the order arrived for his release. His heart beat high with 
exultation; but he was doomed to suffer severe disappointment. 
At the moment when he imagined that he was free, an officer 
informed him that the minister thought it expedient to accustom 
him gradually to a purer air, and that he was therefore directed 
to convey him to a convent, where he was to remain for a few 
months. These were the very same words which had been spoken 
to him when he was sent from the Bastille to Vincennes; and know- 
ing their meaning but too well, they almost palsied his faculties. His 
enemies had been busily at work. By gross misrepresentations, 
and by forging in his name an extravagant memorial to the king, 
they had induced M. de Maiesherbes to believe that the prisoner’s 
intellects were disordered, and that he could not be immediately 
released without peril. It was to the hospital of Charenton, the 
Parisian bedlam, that the officers were removing Latude. When 
he was about to quit Vincennes, he heard the brutal Rougemont 
describe him as a dangerous and hardened cr iminal , who could 
not be too rigorously confined. It was also hinted that the 
prisoner was gifted with magical powers, by virtue of which he 
had thrice escaped in an extraordinary manner. When he was 
turned over to die monks, called the Brothers of Charity, who had 
the management of Charenton, these particulars were faithfully 
reported to them, and he was introduced under the name of 
“ Danger,” in order to excite an idea of his formidable character. 

Unacquainted with the nature of Charenton, Latude on seeing 
the monks had supposed that he was in a monastery. On finding 
that he was in a madhouse he dropped fainting to the ground. He 
was conducted to a cell which was over the vault where the 
furious lunatics were chained, and their shrieks and groans were 
horrible. In the night he heard the sound of voices, and discovered 
that two prisoners, one in the adjoining room and the other in 
that above, were talking about him out of their windows. They 
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were both of Uiem stale prisoners, the hospjLil being occasionally 
comerted into a jail by the ministers; one was named St. Magloirc, 
die other the Baron dc Pnllcs, Latude introduced himself to 
them, and they promised him all the services in their power. Dc 
Prillcs possessed considerable mnuence with the ofiiccrs of the est.ab- 
lishment, and he exerted it so cfTectually, dial he obtained 
permission for Latude to be \isitcd b\ his fcllow-captivcs He 
had, howeser, cnjo)cd this comfort only for a short time, when 
Rougemont came and ga\c orders for liis being pi iced in close 
and solitar) confincmctiL 

Latude remained in seclusion for a considerable time, but at 
Icngd), by dint of incessant remonstrances, dc Prillcs induced the 
superiors of the hospital to allow his new friend to take his 
meals m die apartment of St. Bernard, one of his fellow prisoners 
Another favour was soon after granted, he was permitted to take 
some exercise m die smaller court, when all the inmates of the 
place liad been shut up for the night, it was then vsintcr, and at 
eight o'clock the keeper led him to die court; and when he was 
not disposed to walk with him, he placed his lantern on a stone, 
and watched him through some liolcs purposely liorcd m die door. 

Trifling as were these indulgences, the worthy monks had dis* 
obeyed posuisc orders in allowing diem. But they did not slop 
here. 'Hie head of the hospital, Pathcr Facio, was so deeply 
moved by the injustice done to die captisc, tint he waited on 
M. dc Nfaleslicrbes to intercede for him. On his assuring the 
minister that the prisoner was submissive, docile, and {xrrfccdy 
sane, his hearer, wbo had been told that Latude was a furious 
madman, was astonished and indignant at having been deceived. 
He promised that lie would speedily release him, and desired that 
he might in the meanwhile enjoy as much liberty as the hospital 
regulations would allow. Unfortunately, however, for Latude, 
Malcshcrbcs very sliorlly after ceased to be one of the ministers 

Though he failed to obtain his freedom, the situation of Latude 
was much ameliorated; he might roam wherever he would 
within the bounds of the establishment. He derived adduionai 
comfort, from several of the stale prisoners being now suffered to 
take their meals together, instead or having them separately in their 
apartments. The party thus formed admitted to their society 
several of the lunatics who had been liberally educated and were 
harmless One of these unfortunate men asserted himself to be 
the Divinity, another claimed to be a son of Louis XV, a third 
took a higher flight, and was the reigning monarch. These aspiring 
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pretensions were strongly contrasted with the humility of others, 
A barrister, whose intellect love had shaken, manifested his 
insanity by throwing himself at everyone’s feet and imploring 
pardon. Another individual, who had been a hermit, obstinately 
persisted in believing that Latude was a German elector; and in 
spite of all attempts to prevent it, would perform for him the 
meanest domestic offices. “ If I told him in the morning,” says 
Latude, “ that a flea had disturbed my rest, he would not leave 
my chamber till he had killed it : he would bring it to me in the 
hollow of the hand, and show me what he had done. ‘ My lord,’ 
he would say, ‘ it will bite no more, and will never again disturb 
the sleep of your most serene highness..’ ” 

A fellow-prisoner, who had recently been confined in a cell, 
during a furious paroxysm of insanity, now gave some informa- 
tion to Latude which deeply wounded his feelings. From him, 
Latude heard that his early friend, D’Alegre, was in the prison, a 
raving maniac, shut up in an iron cage. His entreaties were so 
pressing, that the monks granted him permission to visit this 
unfortunate being. He found him a lamentable spectacle, shrunk 
to a skeleton, his hair matted, and his eyes sunken and haggard. 
Latude rushed to embrace him, but was repelled with signs of 
aversion by the maniac. In vain he strove to recall himself to the 
maniac’s recollection; the lost being only looked fiercely at him, 
and exclaimed in a hollow tone, “I know you not! — begone! — 
I am God!’' This victim of despotism had been ten years at 
Charenton, and he continued there in the same melancholy 
state during the remainder of his existence, which was protracted 
till a very late period. 

After Latude had been for nearly two years at Charenton, 
his friends succeeded in obtaining an order for his release, on 
condition that he should permanently fix his abode at Montagnac, 
his native place. He quitted the prison without hat or coat, all 
his dress consisting of a tattered pair of breeches and stockings, 
a pair of slippers, and a greatcoat thirty years old, which damp 
had reduced to rottenness. He was penniless, too; but he was 
regardless of all the circumstances; it was enough that he was free. 

With some money which he borrowed from a person who knew 
his family, Latude, procured decent clothing. He called on M. 
le Noir, who received him not unfavourably, and desired him to 
depart without delay for Montagnac. Unfortunately he did not 
follow this advice. He lingered in Paris to draw up a memorial 
to the king, soliciting a recompense for his plans; and he had 
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an interview with the Pnnee dc Beauveau, to whom he related 
his woeful story. In his memorial he mentioned M de Sartme; 
and though he intimates that he said nothing ofTcnsive, we may 
doubt whether he manifested much forbearance The ministers 
now gave hun peremptory orders to quit Pans; it is obvious that 
they were acquainted with his memorial, and were irritated by 
It beyond measure. He had proceeded forty-three leagues on his 
journey to the south of France, when he was overtaken by an 
officer of police, who earned him back a nnsoncr to the capital 
Latude was now taught that hitherto ne had not reached the 
lowest depth of misery; he was doomed to cxpcncncc “a bitter 
change, severer for severe.** Till this time, his companions in 
sufTenng had been men with whom it was no disgrace to associate; 
but in this instance he was tossed among a horde of the most 
abandoned ruffians on earth; he was immured m the Bicctre, in that 
part of the jail which was appropriated to swindlers, thieves, 
murderers, and other atrocious criminals, the scum and olTscour 
ing of France. On his arrival there, he was stnpped, clad m the 
coarse and degrading pnson aturc, thrust into a dungeon, and 
supplied with a scanty poruon of bread and water 

He was now m me midst of wretches, who tormented him 
with questions as to what robberies and murders he had com 
mitted, boasted of their own numerous crunes, and laughed at his 
pretending to innocence. ” I was condemned,*' says he, “ to endure 
their gross and disgusting language, to listen to their unpnncipled 
projects, m short, to breathe the very atmosphere of vice ” It was 
in vain that, to procure his hberation from this den of infamy, he 
wrote to the friends who had rescued him from Charcnlon; some 
of them were silenced by the old falsehood that he was a dangerous 
madman, and others were alienated by beuig told that he had 
broken into the house of a lady of rank, and by threats had 
terrified her into giving him a large sum of money This last 
calumny stung him to me soul, and he wrote to M dc Sartinc to 
demand a trial; but his letter produced no other effect than the 
issuing of an order to take from him the means of writing Such 
accumulated injustice soured his mind, and brooding over the 
hope of revenge, he assumed the name of jedor, m allusion to a 
dog so called, the figure of which he had seen on the gate of a 
citadel, with a bone between his paws, and underneath, as a motto, 
“ I gnaw my bone, expecting the day when I may bite him who 
has bitten me.” 

While the money lasted which Latude had taken into the 
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prison, he could obtain a supply of food, bad indeed of quality, and 
villainously cooked, but still capable of supporting nature. But 
the money was soon spent, and he was then reduced to the prison 
allowance, which was scanty in quantity, of the worst kind, and 
often polluted by an admixture of filth and vermin. Latude was 
a large eater, and the portion of food allowed to him was so 
trifling, that he was tortured by hunger. To such extremity was 
he driven, that he was compelled to petition the sweepers to give 
him some of the hard crusts, which were thrown into the passages 
by the richer prisoners, and which were collected every morning 
for the pigs. 

Bad as the fare of Latude was, his lodging was far worse. His 
windowless cell, only eight feet square, swarmed with fleas and 
rats to such a degree, that to sleep was all but impossible; fifty 
rats at a time were under his coverlet. He had neither fire nor 
candle, his clothing was insufficient, and the wind and rain and 
snow beat furiously through the iron grating, which barely 
admitted the light. In rainy weather, and during thaws, the water 
ran in streams down the wails of the dungeon. Eight-and-thirty 
months were spent in this infernal abode. Rheumatism, that pre- 
vented him from quitting his pallet, was the first consequence of 
his exposed situation. This brought with it an aggravation of 
another evil; for when Latude was unable to approach the wicket, 
the keeper flung in his bread, and gave him no soup. Scurvy of 
the most inveterate kind at length attacked him, his limbs were 
swelled and blackened, his gums became spongy, and his teeth 
loose, and he could no longer masticate the bread. For three 
days he lay without sustenance, voiceless and motionless, and 
he was just on the point of expiring when he was conveyed to the 
infirmary. The infirmary was a loathsome place, little better than 
a charnel-house; but the medical aid which he obtained there 
restored him, after a struggle of many months, to a tolerable 
state of health. 

On his recovery he was placed in a decent apartment. He 
did not, however, long enjoy it. Having attempted to present a 
petition to a princess of the house of Bouillon, who came to see the 
Bicetre, he was punished by being thrust into a dungeon more 
horrible than that which he had previously inhabited. His own 
words will best describe what he underwent. “ I was,” says he, 
still enduring a physical torture, which I had experienced before, 
though never to so cruel and dangerous an extent. After having 
triumphed over so many disasters, and vanquished so many 
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enemies by my unUuken constancy, i was on the |x>mi of jicid* 
me to the intolerable nam occasioned by the scrmin \sliicl» 
inicstcd my person Niy dungeon was toiilly dark, my eye- 
sight was nearly caimguiUicd. and 1 tried in sain to deliscr 
myself from the myriads of these noxious animals that asuded me 
at once; the dreadful irritation made me tear my Hesh with my 
teeth and nails, until my svho’e l>ody became coscred with ulcers, 
msccts generated m die wounds, and hlcrallv devoured me alive 
It was imposvildc to s’cep* 1 was driven mad with agunv, my 
sufferings were drawing to a close, and death in iis most liorrid 
shape awaited me-" 

G!ou«ny as ap|)caranccs were, the dawn of a brighter day was 
at hand. A provtdcntul uccuircncc. which seemed calculated to 
destroy his last hojie, vvas the cause of lus redemption In 1781, 
the President dc Gourguc visited the H.cctre, heard the story of 
Latude, desired that die prisoner would draw up a meniurn!, and 
promised to exert lum-elf in hts behalf Latude w role the memorial, 
and entrusted it to a careless messenger, who droD|<d it in the 
strccL Hie packet was found by a young fcnule, hiadime Legros, 
who earned on in a humble vvay the business of a mercer, and 
whose husband was a private teacher Ihe cnvcloyic being turn 
by lying m the wet, and die seal broken, slic looked at the 
contents, which were signed " Masers dc Latude, a prisoner during 
thirty two years at (he bastille, at Vincennes, and at the Bicctrc, 
where he is confined on bread and water, m a dungeon ten feet 
under ground " Tlic gende heart of Madame Legros vvas shocked 
at the idea of the protracted agony which ilic prisoner must have 
suffered After slic had taken a copy of die memorial, Iicr hus- 
band, vvho participated in her feelings, earned it to the president. 
But the magistrate iiad been deceived by the £.])schood, diat the 
captive was a dangerous, incurable lunatic, and he advised diem to 
desist from efforts which must be fruitless Madame Legros, how- 
ever, who had much good sense and acuteness, would not believe 
that the ciptivc was mad, she again read the memorial attentively, 
and could perceive in it no indication of disordered intellect She 
, was firmly convinced diat he was the victim of persecution, and 
she resolved to devote her time and ficultics to his deliverance 
Never, {verhaps, was sublime benevolence so fully displayed 
^ as by this glorious woman, whose image ought to have been 
handed down to posicrily by the painter’s and sculptor’s liand In 
the course of her philanthropic struggles, she liad to endure 
calumny and severe privations, she was reduced to sell her 
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ornaments and part of her furniture, and to subsist on hard and 
scanty fare; yet she never paused a moment from the pursuit of her 
object, never uttered a sentence of regret that she had engaged in 
it. Her husband, too, though less personally active, has the merit 
of having entirely coincided with her in opinion, and aided her 
as far as he had the power. 

It is delightful to know that her noble labours were crowned 
with success. Her toils, and the result of them, are thus summed 
up by Latude, who has also narrated them at great length : “ Being 
thoroughly convinced of my innocence, she resolved to attempt 
my liberation; she succeeded, and after occupying three years in 
unparalleled efforts and unwearied perseverance. Every feeling 
heart will be deeply moved at the recital of the means she employed, 
and the difficulties she surmounted. Without relations, friends, 
fortune, or assistance, she undertook everything, and shrank from 
no danger and no fatigue. She penetrated to the levees of 
ministers, and forced her way to the presence of the great; she 
spoke with the natural eloquence of truth, and falsehood fled before 
her words. They excited her hopes and extinguished them, 
received her with kindness and repulsed her rudely; she reiterated 
her petitions, and returned a hundred times to the attack, em- 
boldened by defeat itself. The friends her virtues had created 
trembled for her liberty, even for her life. She resisted all their 
entreaties, disregarded their remonstrances, and continued to plead 
the cause of humanity. When seven months pregnant, she went 
on foot to Versailles, in the midst of winter; she returned home, 
exhausted with fatigue, and worn out with disappointment; she 
worked more than half the night to obtain subsistence for the 
following day, and then repaired again to Versailles. At the expira- 
tion of eighteen months she visited me in my dungeon, and 
communicated her efforts and her hopes. For the first dme I saw 
my generous protectress; I became acquainted with her exertions, 
and I poured forth my gratitude in her presence. She redoubled 
her anxiety, and resolved to brave everything. Often on the same 
day she has gone to Montmartre to visit .her infant, which was 
placed there at nurse, and then come to the Bicetre to console me 
and inform me of her progress. At last, after three years, she 
triumphed and procured my liberty.” 

In the first instance, the boon of liberty could not be said to 
be more than half granted, Latude being ordered to fix his abode 
at Montagnac, and not to leave the town without the permission 
of the police officer of the district. As his fortune was entirely 
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lost, a miserable pension of four hundred hvres (about /i6) was 
assigned for his subsistence. U) the renewed exertions of Madame 
Legros, however, the decree of exile was resemded, and he was 
allowed to remain at Pans, on condition of his never appearing in 
the colTcc houses, on the public walks, or in anv place of public 
amusement. The government might well be ashamed iliat such 
a living proof of its injustice sliouldbc comcmplatcd by the people. 

It was on March 2.), 178^, Uut Latude emerged into the world, 
from which he had for live and thirty )cars been secluded i Ic and 
lus noble-minded benefactress were for .1 considerable time objects 
of general curiosity. Happily, that curiosity did not end in hirrcn 
pity and wonder, but proved beneficial to those who excited it. 
A subscription was raised, by which two annuities, e.ich of /300, 
were purchased, one for llitudc. the other for his deliverer. 
Two other {tensions, of Coo hires and too crowns, were soon after 
granted by individuals to Madame Legros, and a gold medal, 
annually given as the prize of virtue, was unanimouslv adjudged to 
her by tlic French Academy. The income of Latude also obtained 
some increase; but it was not till 1793 that it received any .idditmn 
of unportance; in that year he brought an acuon against the heirs 
of the hfarchioncss dc Pompadour, and heavy damages were 
awarded to him Notwithstanding the severe shocks his frame had 
undergone, the existence of Latuoe was protracted til) 1805. when 
he died at the age of eighty. 



ORDEAL BY THIRST 

By 

JULIAN DUGUID 

This extract is tahen from an account of the author’s wanderings 
through the jungles of Bolivia which he calls " Green Hell His 
comrades in adventure arc Mamerto Urriolagoitta (Urrio), Consul- 
General for Bolivia in London; f. C. Bee-Mason, a cinematographer; 
and Alejandro Siemel (Tiger-Man), a Russian hunter of great 
fame in Bolivia. 

T hat day \vc joined the noble company of travellers and 
suffered our baptism of thirst. It is an experience common to 
all wanderers, a touchstone of almost masonic significance by 
which those who return may conjure up the memory of their 
adventures; but there is no denying that the e.xpericnce at the time 
is very crude. 

For fifteen solid hours we passed neither stream nor water 
hole, and in so doing took the first bitter step towards the 
perfection of self-reliance. The northern road from Santo 
Corazon is, I believe, well served with water, but we were 
travelling due west into a district little known and less exploited. 
Before we started the cacique told us that we should come to a 
small farm, the last wild outpost of civilization, a league or two 
along the jungle path; which is an explanation but certainly no 
excuse for the fact that we allowed the unromantic hour of our 
departure to interfere with the filling of our w'ater gourds. Tiger- 
Man, of course, student of the woods, made no such foolish mistake, 
for he had relied on himself too long to neglect his usual precau- 
tions at the casual word of an Indian. He urged us to follow 
his example, but finding us obdurate did not press the matter, 
preferring that hardship from experience should teach its own 
lesson. 

One thing only we had forgotten, and that was vital. In this 
part of the world, time, money, distance, and, indeed, all the 
little accuracies on which civilized people rely as a matter of course 
mean nothing whatever. Up in La Paz a league is officially 
described as five kilometres, or three miles; in Brazil it is one 
kilometre more; but throughout the east of Bolivia it is a personal 
equation depending entirely on individual feeling. Signposts are 
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unknown, the land lias nc\cr been survc)cd, and so the judgment 
of distance is mainly a matter of guesswork 

We started out in darkness and bitter cold Tiger Man led 
the way as his custom was, and Bee Mason, keeping a stern esc 
on the tiny brown mule tint bore his cameri, rode at his heels, 
while Urno and I brought up the rear It svas an eerie procession 
tapering away into obscurity, for ndxxly talked and the only 
indication of mosement in tiic fore part of the column was a senes 
of significant noises in the midst or a deep silence Far in front, 
the dinner bell clanked with weary monotony, as though the horse 
disapproscd of our hours of trascl lirtucaf bunu>cd against dim 
tree trunks, tin plates rattled and !iopj>cd, hoots struck loudly 
against stones ind roots, stirrup irons rattled at the touch of spurs, 
and at regular inicr\als Cosme's chtcotc wliisiled and cracked till 
a bullock leaped at tlic sung of the decent 

Dawn appeared suddenly One moment cvcr)thin^ was dark, 
the next the world was clear, much in the way of a tram emerging 
from a tunnel Trees lost their air of black concentration and 
took on individual forms Birds shook their feathers and went 
noisily about their business Nature was awalc 

By nine o’clock the sun was already high and the forest hummed 
with a hint of fiery majesty m store At ten the atmosplicrc was 
definitely hot, horse Hies buezed along the path and fastened their 
stings into the necks of our mounts which quivered under the 
visitation /\t half past eleven there was still no water, and Tiger- 
Man decreed a halt, for the animals were tired after eight hours 
of march, and a stream seemed as far away as ever At midday 
the sun is right overhead, bla/ing, pitiless, «ecmingly immovable, 
and even in the thickest wood there is no shade cast, so we slung 
a canvas awning across a pole, and lay sweating beneath it on 
the ground 

'A long two leagues, ' said Urno, wiping hts face 
“I suppose we're on the right road, ' said ligcr Man “The 
cacique was positive, and we arc heading about west by the sun, 
so we ought to reach the farm by night ’ 

He unshipped his water bottle from the saddle and passed it 
over to Urno who waved it away 

Thanks, Tiger Man,” he said, “ but I don’t think I will 
Later, perhaps ” 

He ran a furtive tongue along his lips and smiled, his attitude 
saying quite plainly 

If I don t take your advice 1 can’t take your water ” 
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Tiger-Man nodded gravely and turned to Bee-Mason and me, 
but neither of us was bold enough to go behind Urrio’s back. 

A queer, amused look came into Tiger-Man’s eyes, and he 
replaced the cork silently and without drinking. It was a silly 
little comedy, born of a too civilized feeling of security on our 
part and a really distinguished courtesy on Tiger-Man’s. Never- 
theless it taught us a lesson and made us feel more of a band. 

That afternoon lives with me yet. Thirst, I have found, is 
easy enough to bear provided that one knows the whereabouts 
of the next drink. This is precisely what we did not know, for we 
were by no means sure that the cacique had directed us aright. 
For all we knew we might be days wandering about in the forest 
with only Tiger-Man’s water bottle between us and extinction. 
Each one of us was aware that the comedy at midday was a 
pretty enough affair, but we were none of us certain how long 
we could go on refusing drinks. 

The first thing that we felt was not the direct beat of the sun’s 
rays but the uncomfortable warmth of the saddle. It made us 
stir uneasily, rise in the stirrups, settle our trousers, and wish for 
a parasol. The reins were hot to the touch, the barrels of our 
guns left a blister on careless flesh, and our feet ached with the 
heat that the iron sent through our boots. A heavy haze hung 
low between the trees, an almost tangible essence of white fire 
which struck the ground and was reflected into the air. An old 
horse suddenly took it into its head to roll, and was prompdy 
whipped to its feet. A vast and terrible silence, as though the 
earth were about to bear a child in flame, fell across the afternoon. 

The next four hours, moving as slowly as the tired horses, 
passed in a kind of drowsy stupor, for nature is more merciful 
than the minor prophets, and drugs the minds of those who suffer. 
At a bare two and a half miles an hour the procession crawled 
down the curling jungle track, and we regretted that we were 
not in the Amazon where the trees are thick overhead and grant 
a covering from the heat. 

Sitting half asleep on my mule I pondered appropriately enough 
those characters of history who had been . noted for their forced 
abstinence from drink. Columbus, given twenty-four hours grace 
by an angry crew, discovering San Salvador by the skin of his 
teeth; Jonah, pessimistic and doubtful, squatting under a tree in 
the desert; the Conquistadores and holy fathers, seeking gold and 
converts in the sort of forest that we were coming to know, Green 
Hell at her most irritating; and Philip Sidney at Zutphen — there 
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mv vision bcc;imc bluffcil and I confused hit figure with lint of 
Tiger Man, erect, l)eardcd. avindc a white horse in the manner 
of a crusading knight leading hu army through tiic wastes of 
Asu Miner— lor I could ahnosi hear Tigcr-Min’s deep lazy voice 
on a stricken field in the Ncthcfbnds* 

“Let the poor bhghicr luve it. Hus is not mv first thirst.” 

Gradually ihc glare dcjwttcd from the woods, ilic insect 
orchestra broke out, and just as the sun unk we heard a joyous 
hail from the front 

“ Waicrl” 

A stream, deep-set in the cardi, dark and cool by reason of its 
high l>anki, unq and burh’cd over stones. With guttural, sol hmg 
noises, (he animals sucked m great draughts, and ihctr bellies 
licavcd al the cdori. 'I hen it was that I saw the reason for tlial 
higlilv illuminating biblc story when Gideon took his soldiers for 
a route march dirough ihc burden and heat of .1 day so that lie 
might lest their fitness when they came to a river. TigcrMin 
was on lilt knees, hut his face was not buried m the current lie 
scooped two handfuls from the stream and stood upright watching 
the animals. This time we took lus advice, even though it was 
unspoken, and did not drink too dccplv* We were beginning 
to learn. 

.\ tew minutes later we came to Pacifiqui, a small fertile 
farmstead wlierc the evening breeze rustled the tall sjxars of 
sugar cane, and the drooping plumes of slender pdm trees The 
owner, a Brazilian from Cuvabj. received us cordially and sent 
us in die dour light of (he last half hour of day to his bulling 
pool in charge of his son. Ihis tiny animal, aged five, was 
frankly exultant at escaping from his brother aged two, and flirted 
outrageous!) with all ot us He swam like a tadpole in the deep 
water, shrieked his delight when we splashed him, and witn 
incredible strength threw boulders as big as his body in our 
tlircciion. When we returned after dirk his small wet legs were 
clasped firmly round my neck and he was whipping my back m 
an ecstasy of horsemanship 

That evening, when our stomachs had been filled, and the 
frantic heat of iiic day was no more dian a mirage in our minds, 
the Brazilian asked a favour of us 

“ There IS a tiger in the nciglibourhood,’’ he said. *' One of 
my servants shot it in the head when he was walking from Santo 
Corazon yesterday. Unfortunately, it did not die. Here, 
V)mingol” 
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His yell arrested a shadow that was passing along the edge of 
the forest, and an Indian came blinking into the candle light. 
He was a skinny litde man, bare footed and ragged in harmony 
with his type. Also he was a liar. 

“ Yes, patron,’’' he said, swelling visibly, “ certainly I saw 
a tiger. A great big brute that lay no more than three paces from 
me. My little dogs attacked it and I fired my shot gun into its 
head.” 

“ Then it died?” said Tiger-Man solemnly. 

“ Unfortunately, no,” replied the Indian glibly, “ The tigers 
in these parts have thick heads. It ran away.” 

“Yes?” said Tiger-Man. 

“ It went into the forest whither the dogs and I follov^ed it. 
I shot thrice more, wounding it in the shoulder, the head and 
the tail, but it killed three of the dogs and escaped.” 

Here was a fact that might be verified. Tiger-Man glanced 
at the Brazilian who nodded. 

“ Three dogs didn’t return,” he said. 

Tiger-Man made up his mind at once. 

“ The man is obviously a liar in the small points of the story,” 
he said in English. “ No tiger could stand a shot-gun cartridge 
in the head at three paces; probably he meant thirty. But if 
three dogs were killed we shall find the tiger quite near, and 
he will be in a filthy temper.” 

“What are my chances of a picture?” asked Bee-Mason. 

“ Practically none. You would have to run through thick 
forest with a camera and tripod in your hand. One cannot wait 
for a wounded tiger; it isn’t fair on the dogs.” 

“ How far is it from here?” he asked the Indian. 

“ One league, senor, and a short one at that.” 

So it was arranged that we should borrow three dogs and set 
out at dawn, for hunting must be done in the early hours before 
the sun has baked the scent out of the dew. Tiburcio, the leader 
of our servants, was summoned and told to bring the horses at 
si.x o’clock. He looked sulky and cross, scowling out his pock- 
marked face and mumbling something about a rigorous ' day. 
Urrio dealt with him and we went to bed. 

I awoke e.irly while it was still dark, and seeing an unwonted 
light, peered over the edge of my hammock, Tiger-Man, fully 
dressed, was sitting on a fallen tree-trunk, a native candle burning 
nearby, and as he bent forward shadows flickered across his bearded 
i.u:c. His riilc was laid across his knee, an oily rag in Iiis hand. 
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and he fingered his weapon with the genUe touch of a lover. A 
spot of oU m live breach blocV., another on the safety catch, yet 
another on the bayonet groove, hie wiped and polished until 
the barrel shone. Suddenly he drew his bayonet, snapMd it into 
place, coded the rifie, tooL steady aim and clicked tnc trigger. 
This he did several times unul, satisfied with his experiments, he 
bid It down and turned in my direction. 

•’ My life depends on my gun,** he uid * 1 treat it as care- 
fully as I woulu a wife.** 

"How did you know I was awake^’* i asked "You gave 
no sign.’* 

" Ihree minutes ago 1 heard you turn over vsith .1 sigh The 
deep sound of your breathing stopped and did not continue. As 
1 had no reason to suppose you (lead. 1 concluded that you were 
watching me.’* 

He rose from Ins log and strode over to where the servants 
were sleeping. He shook the leader awake, leaving the rest to 
Uicir dreams, and sent him through the cane fields fur the horses. 
This annoyed die til favoured gentleman exceedingly, and by nine 
o'clock he had not returned. Cosme of the great chieotc was 
despatched to find him, and while figcr-Nbn paced the clearing 
in an ecstasy of professional indignation, we lingered over our 
breakfast 

“It IS no use," said Ttger-Man, almost weeping with rage. 
"The scent will be gone. We most start now, and on foot, or 
not at all." 


Urrio picked up his rifie. 

** Very well. 'I he horses shall follow us." 

So the Indian was summoned, and, beaming all over, he 
appeared wiUi die tattered remnant of his terriers, a fica bitten 
white bitch and two brown d(ws which bounced about m the 
dust and yelped apprccuuon of our nfics The Indian set oil 
wuh easy grace at a round ux miles an hour, his shoeless feet 
making absolutely no sound on die forest path. Tiger-Man kept 
five paces behind him, his Stetson stiff and erect, his arms swing- 
ing, with Urrio at his heels while 1 brought up the rear. Once 
Tiger-Man turned. 

" Please keep your distance." he s.iid. " If a tiger charges 
you won’t have room to swing your rifie." 

Thus we learned the meaning of Indian file. 

Our guide had told us that the scene of action lay a bare league 
ahead, but once again we discovered the charming m^csty of 
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the Bolivian measurements. An hour passed and we were still 
striding hotly through jungle sp thick that we could not see ten 
Daces in any direction. The sun rose higher and higher up the 
Dlue arc of the sky, and the heat released the musty odour of 
the forest. Tiger-Man spoke to the Indian. 

“We have walked two leagues already. Did you lie to us?” 

A broad grin spread slowly across the yellow Mongolian features. 

“ Naturally,” he said. “ White men are lazy, so 1 thought it 
better. We have come exactly halfway.” 

Tiger-Man laughed. “ I like a keen hunter. Lead on.” 

It was now terribly hot, not with the steaming greenhouse 
heat of the Amazon, but fierce, intense quivering, and when 
occasionally we left the wood and crossed a clearing, white. 

At this hour the forest is hushed, the birds have finished their 
morning drink and are dozing in the branches where the insects 
are drowsing beneath the leaves. Consequently the smallest sound 
is as audible as a pair of nailed boots in a cathedral. As might 
have been expected, Urrio and I came off worst. We trod on dead 
branches and tripped over rope weed in a manner that quite 
drowned the silence of our companions. 

At the end of another hour the Indian halted and pointed 
across a clearing to a block of jungle. 

“ This is where it happened,” he said. 

Tiger-Man immediately took charge. An air of intense 
isolating concentration fell over him, and he whistled to the dogs. 
Moving as silently as the beast whose life he sought, he entered 
the shadows and trod delicately between the trees, making low 
crooning noises the while. His right arm jerked rapidly towards 
the centre of the wood, after the manner of a keeper urging a 
spaniel to take the line of a wounded patridge. The terriers knew 
their job. Ranging swiftly through the undergrowth they passed 
from our sight, and we seated ourselves on a fallen tree trunk to 
await results. 

Hereabouts Green Hell was at her most magnificent. Purple 
orchids studded the vast tapestry of green poking their parasitic 
heads through the rotting forks of trees; lianas hung in slender 
loops and festoons; underbush cluttered up the ground in luxuriant 
profusion. Mystery and gloom lurked in every corner of the 
crowded wood, and the atmosphere was such that one half expected 
a snake to slither out of every bush. And over all hung a brood- 
ing, watchful silence, a thousand times more terrible than the 
silence of a crouching tiger. 
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Suddenly from far away to the right came a shrill, excited 
)apping E^rn before the message born of the sound could reach 
my brain Tiger Man was off his log and ten yards away, running 
Ukc a deer. Shtuts of cncouracemcnt issued from his throat, the 
forest awoke with a start and the echoes clamoured and rumbled 
through the trees 1 hrd now got into my stride and was running 
easily a few paces behind the leaders, while Urno, who was 
wearing heavy riding boots, crashed along in the rear It is no 
easy matter to race tlirough {ungle, and it was soon apparent that 
we were m for a really stern run if we were to save the terriers 
from being mauled by the wounded tiger. Broken branches rose 
out of the bushes at our feet, lianas looped themselves about our 
bodies and refused to be snapped, that most adhesive of thorns, 
the Queen of Cats, leaned down from the shrubs and dug its 
claws into our shirts, so that we were m ever present danger of 
losing touch with one another. By dint of running at cross country 
racing speed 1 just managed to keep Tiger Man s brown shirt m 
view, but Urno, hampered by his boots, was forced to run bv 
sound alone 

Presently the barking ceased, and Tiger Man stopped in his 
tracks. His face was seamed with anxiety, for it was a pride of 
his never to lose a dog Once more his extraordinary insight 
into the minds of animals was shown 

“1 always jell when I am hunting,*’ he said. “It gives the 
little fellows courage and tells them they arc not forgotten.” 

His speech was bitten short at that moment, for quite near 
a frenzied barking broke out. We jumped into our stride u 
once and were soon within the sphere or action as was evident 
from a new and nerve shaking sound. It tore through the mask 
of shrubbery, enveloping us all in the naked savagery of its note 
A low, angry, musical rumbling growl echoed on all sides, and 
by reason of its volume was difficult to place. Tiger-Man, how- 
ever, headed half right and snapped down the safety catch as he 
ran. In a couple of minutes we were so near that the noise 
threatened to overwhelm us, and I knew that at last vve were 
in the presence of the lord of the South American woods, his 
majesty the jaguar 

Suddenly 1 iger Man fixed his bayonet and dropped on one 
knee. 

‘‘Can you shoot?” he called over his shoulder 

Now I have the misfortune to wear spectacles, and they were 
wet and fogged from my run 
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“Give me ten seconds,” I begged, “ I am blind with sweat.” 

“ Sorry,” he answered, bending to his sights. “ I can’t wait. 
He is charging.” 

So I drew my pistol, for the place where I stood was too thick 
to swing a rifle, and poked about in the bushes, hoping to see 
the beast while he was still alive. Almost crying with anger at 
my helplessness I wiped my blurred glasses and stared at the spot 
whence came the sounds. I knew I could not be more than a few 
paces away, yet I could see nothing but a canopy of dappled gold 
and green. Then a shot rang out and I ran forward to find the 
dogs tearing at the flanks of an old female, stone dead, with a 
bullet through its brain. 

“ I was looking straight at that tiger,” I said, “ but I could 
not see it. Why.?” 

Tiger-Man smiled. 

“ In this bush, with the sun shining on his coat, he looks like 
any other spots. You cannot see him until you get used to him.” 

Then I remembered years ago, stalking chamois in Austria. 
The mountain side was quite bare of any cover and yet, even with 
powerful field-glasses, I had been unable to pick out the small 
brown beasts at the first attempt. Soon Urrio joined us and we 
removed our shirts and wrung them out for they were soaking. 

We tied the tiger to a pole with its feet looped together, and 
walked back two miles to the path. There was no sign of the 
horses, so, weary but triumphant, we set out for home; it was 
two leagues before we came upon the smirking Tiburcio riding 
gently through the forest. We removed his grin at once by forcing 
him to give up his mount to the Indian and compelling him to 
walk while a social inferior rode. Never again did he allow his 
temper to interfere with his duty. 

Thus, after a twenty mile walk and a two mile run, we returned 
in the early afternoon to Pacifiqui where the Brazilian celebrated 
the event by broaching his oldest and most potent bottle of spirits. 

Our departure for the unknown corresponded with that of an 
Indian who died at dawn that day. It was an unfortunate affair, 
for we met his funeral in the forest at a spot where we could not 
avoid it, and tlie grim suggestiveness of the ritual shook our men 
to the depths of their half-awakened souls. 

The first sign of anything unusual was a dull, high-pitched 
screaming that rushed at us from the greenery ahead. It arose out 
of the silence in eerie waves, ebbing and flowing with terrible 
passionless monotony in a cadence of two weary notes. Even at 
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a distincc it was sadder and more divorced from hope than any 
sound I have ever heard It vvas as though a sinner had returned 
to earth with positive tidings that the next life vvas one long 
agonizing pain 

Suddcciiy the dinner bell, proud emblem of our eldest horse, 
ceased altogether, and as that awful voice drew nearer it broke 
into a wild clatter that was promptly followed by the hollow 
boom of bruacut crashing against tree trunks Obviously the 
horse’s nerve had faded in an msunt all tlic cars of all the mules 
stood up in rampant sympithy, and n ripple of terror swept quiver 
mg along the line of pack. animaU tnat stretched out of sight 
down the curling track Tatis twitched, manes bristled nostrils 
blew wide with fright, and it was evident that the slightest incident 
would send the whole ciravan in one mad gallop through the 
)ung]e tirno rapped out in order, and Cosme and Adolfo, them 
selves trembling, leaped to the ground and roped each nervous 
animal to a tree in tins half hcaricd manner we witnessed a 
procession which, for sheer, stark significance, would have been 
turd to equal, especially to travellers with their backs to the haunts 
of men 

first, came three Indians, small, yellow, sad'Cyed each bearing 
an enormous candle whose naked flame stood upright in die sull 
ness and gleamed dark and unnatural against the splendid 
background of green foliage They were followed at a short distance 
by two haggara and wrinkled old women dressed m ankle long blue 
garments, wide and girdlelcss after the fashion of nightdresses 
Coarse black hair tumbled over their shoulders m unbound disarray, 
and they twined their bony fingers m die ends 1 hey walked widi 
an erect dignity born of generations of water earners, slow and 
solemn, eyes hollow and expressionless, hard and unfathomable, 
like snakes But for all the sinister repose of their demeanour it 
was their voices that caused the mules to strain at the ropes, and 
the men to cross themselves in hurried fear Harsh, untrained, 
immeasurably scratchy and dreary, they prayed for the dead man’s 
soul in tones diac showed quite plainly tnat they eared for nothing 
beyond the fees 

‘ Professional wallers,” said Urno We heard them 
practising at Santo Corazon " 

Whereupon, with a shuHle of naked feet, the principal actor 
made his bow A silent, stiff figure, covered with a white cloth, 
he lay m a rough hewn, open coffin, borne on the shoulders 
of SIX of his companions, and the tip of his nose was pressed 
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against the shroud, giving a rough outline to his face. Occasion- 
ally one of the bearers trod on a thorn and, when the body rolled 
with an odd sound against the boards, a certain volume of anxiety 
broke from a number of women who walked immediately behind. 
These women, like the wailers, semed to be more concerned with 
the ritualistic aspect of the matter than with any human sorrow. 
They neither wept nor beat their breasts, and the peculiar glitter 
of unshed tears was absent from their eyes. Their very annoyance 
at the rolling body appeared to be a mixture of family pride in the 
proper conduct of a funeral and the desire to avoid unnecessary 
delay. Not one of them showed any regret for the dead man. 

That grief for the departed was no more than skin deep we 
saw when we passed his house. There, before the low doorway, 
were a number of buxom maidens disporting themselves in 
Botticellian attitudes, drinking chichu and singing, while a small 
boy worked a cane press in a corner of the clearing. This primitive 
machine stood between palm trees, and consisted of two polished 
wooden rollers, upright and cogged at the ends, which crushed 
the cane stalks to pulp and squeezed the juice into a trough by 
the circular motion of a couple of bullocks yoked to a beam. The 
boy was enjoying himself intensely, swinging his raw hide whip 
about his head and crashino; it with loud veils of derision against 
the patient flanks of his charges. A very old man, quite toothless, 
sampled the liquor as it dripped from the wheels. 

“ It’s all rather horrible,” said Urrio, soodung his mule which 
had not recovered from the whiff of the corpse. 

It was more than that. It was an extremely interesting study 
of the results of Christian interference, for it represented a cross 
between barbarism and Christianity with the spirit fled from each. 
Gone was the splendid grief of breast-tearing that goes with 
savagery; gone, too, the calm majesty of sorrow with which a 
gentler faith consigns the dead to sleep. In this terrible procession 
I could see the stagnant soul of Chiquitos reaching back' into the 
ages, far beyond the Jesuits to the forgotten voices of strange 
deities whose power had faded through neglect, and whose rites 
had degenerated into mere senseless babble. 

A league farther on we encamped, for night was at hand and 
we had reached the end of a cul-de-sac. The path ceased abrupdy 
and a wall of virgin forest rose sheer out of the ground. Explora- 
tion lay ready to our touch. Secretly, I believe, we were all a 
little awed now that we had come to the point. As we lay 
smoking in our hammocks after supper there was not quite so 
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mufh ccn'crwuon a» mual. Wc juu »Ufctl iniu ilic goMcn hcnn 
of the fuc and ga^c ourtcKci up to mcdiuiiun. 

Green Ucll, omincui and menacing, Kxxncd alx)^c our heads, 
blocking a large due o( ll*c oar-uudded »k). A vau wicncc that 
was no hIci.cc at all. I»ut a Itolding of bccaili, yearned us against 
die undertaking. ’Hie mcirory of the funeral rciurncd to us, not 
as a terror w much as a u>!cnm caamplc ot ysliat niigl t happen, and 
I icllcctcd that yve dioutd \k t|Ut^ tlie honour of piutcanonal 
yyailcrs. Tor if yse died U vsnuM l»e Irotn th.rst and hunger, not 
ungly but together. I glanced at die men. 'Ihcv yscrc inting in 
a fiiuechitnp. u.ycat) and tupcruit.ciit. (ooking user d cir diuuldcrs 
fre«n time to time at lliough jotne ip.nt <4 die forest mixkcd them. 

** i fctl tadicf like a nevy bo^ cn the hrit da) of term,'* uid 
Urrio luddcnK. 

** It's 4 great life," uid Ike Maum determined tiui none should 
read him. " Eat yshen )cu*ie tiungr), drink yvhen )our diirsiy and 
sleep yyhen jau*(c ured." 

'l 1 us argument in a country yyl.etc yyaicr is scarce and game 
scanty ysas m o|>en to eri(.cisnt that ysc said nuthing. 'Ilgcr'.Man. 
uith d.c faality of men uho htc alone, divined our thougfiti and 
spoke laxtiy from the depths of his lutnmuck. 

'* I tiayc caplorcd most of Matto Crusus to die north of Cuyabi," 
be said, "and there is generally a urcam ever) tyso or three leagues. 
Hut once I came to a place like diis and i{<ni a fortnight breaung 
Uiiough the belt." 

*‘lfo.v did you get yyatcr?** I atkcrl, for Urno and licc-Mason 
yycrc too proud to soicc the nucuion tlul touched us so closely. 

“Waited uU evening and follovvcd the birds," uid Tiger Man 
cheerfully. ” If darkness fell too soon I camped till morning and 
folluiycd diem Uien." 

He cleared his throat and coughed. ‘‘’Ilicrc arc one or tyso 
rules that help a tliirsty man. Neser take more linn a sip at a 
time from )uur water bottle, and don't drink diat. Htnsc )oiir 
mouth and jpif. Nescr ride dirough the heat of the day. It is 
easier to l>c iliirsiy under a tree, and it sascs the aninuls. Try to 
keep )our dioughis on something cool, and abosc ail neser cat 
if )ou cannot see a drink." 

Dee-Mason lit a cigarette from a flaming branch. 

" Iloyv long can one do without yyaicr^** 

" I once passed four days," said Tiger-Man quietly, "but I 
didn't like it." 

Wc yycrc up by four neat day, shivering yvidi die biilcrncss 
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o£ the hour before dawn. The embers of the fire were still aglow, 
and we fed them heartily, fanning them into flame with our 
broad-brimmed hats; but it was an eerie business even after the 
yellow tongues shot up and chased away the shadows. A brooding 
grimness hung over Green Hell, as though she felt the cold as 
much as we and grudged us the heat. Massive, gloomy, incredibly 
overwhelming and near, she placed her formidable bulk in our 
path; a living barrier between us and San Juan, one hundred and 
fifty miles to the west. The men felt her presence keenly. They 
grumbled in undertones and kicked surreptitiously at the mules, 
with one eye on the trees. Soon, however, the discomfort departed, 
and the air was full of little reassuring sounds. Mules stamped 
and snorted, leather fittings creaked as the cinches pulled tight and 
the straps took the strain of the brtiacas. Spurs clinked against 
branches, and sparks sputtered out of the fire, and all the time we 
warmed ourselves and felt better. In under two hours the cargo 
was aloft, and we saddled the riding mules to the accompaniment 
of rattling bridles and the hollow plop of bits as they settled into 
the mouth, comfortably, behind the teeth. Gaily we mounted. 

In every tale of tropical adventure the hero is certain sooner 
or latter to “cut his way through forest.” It is a perfect phrase, 
full-flavoured and romantic, suggesting in five brief words a picture 
of indomitable men whirling polished a.xcs in a dim green light, 
while gigantic trees topple off their roots like corn before the 
reaper. As a confirmed reader of such tales I had promised myself 
a glamorous time spitting on my hands and laying lustily about 
me whilst the bright chips flew; but after the manner of anticipa- 
tion it was different. 

There are, I believe, mahogany forests inland from Pernambuco 
where the trees grow so close together that a laden mule may not 
pass between. If so, I do not advise a muleteer to journey therin, 
for a mile a day would be exceedingly quick travelling. In more 
reasonable country the problem is quite otherwise, because a tree 
trunk is the last thing to be struck. The barrier lies not in solid 
timber but in the network of parasitic growths that link the trees 
in a confused trailing mass, adhesive and irritating. It is not 
unlike cutting one’s way through a strong elastic spider’s web, 
whose strands will bear an almost unlimited strain, but yield 
quickly enough to a knife. 

At first we tried riding straight through without cutting, but 
we soon changed our minds. Immensely powerful rope-weed, 
looped and springy, leaned from a great height and folded round 
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tlic brujcat The mutes, feeling ihc c!t«k pressed forward, but 
ihc weed lictd, wiih the result dwt the ba^igi^c strained agninst 
the cinches, reared up and l>ceamc unbalanced, so that die trunks 
dragged along the ground After this had hapjxncd once or 
twice we altered our pru.cdurc, the men were left behind with 
die animals, while Urrio, IigcrMin, Ucc Mason and I rode m 
advance like the lour Uorsc.ncn of the A{)ocalvpsc. wedding our 
machetes and mowing forward in a solid line In this way we 
managed to make good lime* though our irms becimc so wear) 
dui wwc had to clunge hands every half hour 

At intervals m the forest eamc {xatches of mure open countr), 
low bush, wlicrc for a while v\c could sheathe our machetes We 
entered these suddenly as a rule for the sharp, blue line of the 
horizon lay surprisingly far down the tree trunks, a phenomenon 
which caused ui to cx]>ec( a clcinng for several miles Iscforc it 
came I'owards evening these clearings were an immcnxr boon 
because die wind b'ew (ightlv through them, and we were able 
to sleep away from the mustv, enclosing smell of the jungle, but in 
lie da) time they were not by anv means welcome, bcciu»< they 
meant a return to the piercing white heat tint bhzcd down from 
a heaven grey with tuzc m a manner (]uuc unknown under the 
green foliage; and durst became a really vttil problem 

In a thoroughly clustcncd spirit we paid heed to Tilct Man’s 
suggestion, and imrxiscd on our elves a rigid water discipline No 
longer did we drink gall) whenever wc fell the need, but after one 
sad look turned our thoughts into soothing channels and jsassed 
our tongues along drv lips At noon we Iialtcd and lay under 
a strip of canvas wufiout sjscaking, for even a word is i waste 
of saliva, and wc had none to spare liic cook made is if to 
IigJit a fixe and stew some nee, but Urrio after i quick glance 
at Tiger Man, shook his head dccisivcl) I here was )usi enough 
water for one boiling for eight men, and wc had not found the 
evening’s supply At night, under the influence of the breeze, 
wc should be au'e to cat something without much water, but at 
midday it would be madness So wc lay quietly on the ground 
and listened to the busy voice of Green Hell 

When the heat had nearly passed, we arose stiffly and set 
about the business of the afternoon The animals stood about 
in groups, knees sagging, heads down, tads switching with 
spasmodic energy Tiger-Man approached and scanned them one 
by one Five of the cargo mules had sore backs, old wounds diat 
were rising again m great lumps, and which, when rubbed against 
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the packs, broke and suppurated. It was serious as well as 
distressing, for we had no spare animals and San Juan and safety 
lay one hundred and fifty miles ahead, steering roughly by compass. 
In a great measure it was out of our control, because direedy the 
saddles were removed, the poor beasts lay on their backs in an 
ecstasy of irritation, and even bit at each other’s sores in order to 
ease the pain. We did what we could by retaining the straw saddle- 
cloths until the sweat had dried, but the one sure alleviation was 
salt and water, a cure we had practised twice daily in the land of 
streams, but which was beyond our powers now. It was pitiful 
to see them. Now and again a mule, driven beyond reason, would 
drop down on the march and roll on top of the bruacas in an effort 
to scratch away the pain. 

That afternoon Tiger-Man decided to ride ahead in search of 
water and took me with him, for I wished to savour every aspect 
of our varied life. We abandoned our machetes and cut long 
sticks, because a horseman can parry the rope weed, turning it 
aside as a fencer parries a rapier. By degrees the noise of the mule 
train dropped behind, and we rode straight into the sun’s eye, 
alone and silent. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of Green Hell on that 
occasion. She wore a symphony in green, beginning with a dark 
hem in the undergrowth, and passing from every variety of shade 
as it rose towards the pale green of the tree tops. Bright purple 
orchids hung from the armpits of great trees, blue butterflies 
fluttered across our vision, and lizards peeped at us curiously and 
without fear. There was a certain irritating atmosphere, described 
by Urrio on the river as “ looking lived in,” which made itself 
severely felt. Everything seemed familiar and friendly, as though 
one might see smoke from a cooking fire at any minute. I had 
the impression that no harm could come to us under the all- 
powerful protection of the leaves; and it took an immense effort 
of imagination to realize that a whole army might die and its 
bones whiten for years with nobody much the wiser. Hundreds 
of miles of jungle, rolling past countless horizons, league upon 
wooded league, each twenty yards promising to be the last, the 
spirit of Green Hell, merciless and indomitable, beckons the 
wanderer forward with a will-o’-the-wispy, tantalising smile, 
hovering among the branches. I can quite imagine a traveller 
who was new to the game striding confidently onward, his palate 
tickled, and his fears lulled by the beauty of the place, while time 
passed like a cloud. It is all so green and luxuriant that it would 
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nc\cr strkc him that \saicr might i>c hard to iind, and then, 
growing ihirit), he would preu a httlc faiter, determined to bailie 
and rest, hut the hours would pass ind the sun would sink, and 
in the watches of the night a ghastly uncertainty would arise in 
his mind Next day, he would settle down to business, his chin 
well out, his !c,’s mosing swiftl) lictwccn the trees— and still the 
wexxis would niCK.k him Divs would go by and his rnouili would 
be a blistered hell, and his mind inllamcd with 1 desire for water 
far besond any desue for women In the end he would lose his 
head, forget to steer by the sun. stagger in a great circle and fall 
hopeless and mad on the second round of his own tracks 

As we rode along I studied ligcrMan's ficc. and thanked 
our beginner’s luck tot basing secured him Me did not appear 
to lie in the least perturbed, no slndow of mistrust showed m his 
bright blue c)cs as llic) ranged the forest for signs of w iter There 
was an almost jaunts air about him. Imccanecnng. )ct ssatchful. 
that seemed to bugti in the face of trouble Uis mode of life 
during the last fourteen )cars tiad made him imincisurably superior 
to our town bred sophistication lie seemed to be part of the 
forest. Ins skin ard beard and clothes merged into the background 
as naturally ns if he had been n tiger His scry being wns ilert 
ssith (lie quiet strength of a svild Ixrast He turned in the saddle 
his feet IcMse liclow the stirrups, his hat thrust back from lus 
forclicad 

‘This must seem scrv strange to you,’* he said gently 
Later in the cxjscdmon I sliould have admitted frankly that 
1 was not enjoying myself, but at tint moment 1 was forcing 
mv imagination to bchive itself, and 1 did not dare to consider 
the |X)ssib]Iiiy of the failure to find water I knew that in Ins eyes 
I \/as still unproved and, my pride rising on its hmd legs, I told 
him It was just what 1 expected, that 1 rather hked ir, and tint 
anyway it was belter than going to an oflicc in London Gravely, 
and without the suspicion of i twinkle, he agreed For Tiger* 
Man was perhaps die greatest gentleman I have ever met 

At half past nvc, when the sun appeared to be almost level with 
our eyes, we were still without any trace of water Birds were 
scarce, and those that we saw were vultures sweeping the sky m 
moody, sombre circles No tricks of tiger or tapir were visible 
m the hard baked ground, and it really looked as diough we should 
have to go diirsty to bed A slight furrow appeared between 
1 igcr Man’s brows, and he spoke shortly 

“ VVe can last some days longer than the animals,” he said 
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“ If they go we shall have the choice of walking forward or 
back.” 

I thought of the odds of five to one offered against us in Gaiba, 
and found no pleasure in it. Suddenly with a loud sweeping of 
wings and a deafening hoarse cackle, four huge macaws passed 
overhead, casting a thick shadow as they went. Simultaneously, 
Tiger-Man’s mule threw back its head and sent a throaty whistle 
echoing through the trees. It was a pathetic sound, mid-way 
between the contralto of a horse and the soprano of a donkey, 
but it made Tiger-Man slip his feet into his stirrups and grin. 

“ Water,” he called joyfully and lifted his hat. 

With that one word the benediction of nature descended on our 
bare heads, and for the moment we forgot our thirst. The animals 
needed no urging, they broke into a tired run that made us duck 
in the saddle and wield our sticks so as to parry the lianas and 
the light green claws of her majesty the Queen of Cats. The 
scurry lasted for a quarter of an hour, and then we came to an 
open glade. Half way across was a red gash running diagonally, 
the top of which was shot with the dry roots of shrubs. It appeared 
to shelve deeply into a long green bed which ran die length of 
the clearing. 

“ A stream,” said Tiger-Man, dismounting. 

Slipping our bridles through our arms we walked wearily 
across the glade, a lust for water burning in our hearts. Often 
we looked at each other and laughed in a perfectly idiotic manner 
which showed how deeply we were set on just this ending to the 
day. Quickly we approached the edge and looked over, and a 
low cry, quickly checked, broke from our throats. As far as the 
eye could reach the bottom of the water course was dry, pebbly 
and bare. 

Tiger-Man recovered himself at once. Indeed, I am still not 
sure whether it was not I who made all the noise in the beginning. 
He turned his mule and watched it intently. The beast, after 
one quick look at the bed, moved its head from side to side in 
an endeavour to scent the water. Almost without hesitation it 
jerked at the bridle, and tried to run away up stream. Tiger-Man 
eyed me. 

“ There is water up there,” he said, “ probably in a shady 
hole under the bank where the sun has been unable to reach. 
Pitch your hammock and unsaddle your animal, make a large 
fire, and keep your rifle loaded. I am going back.” 

“But your thirst.?” I protested. 
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I Ic touched hit water l>ottlc. 

“The) nuy !>c Jn hour t>chm<J t», ren cml>cr they had to cut 
their W3). 1 have a torch, hut 1 don't want to get !o>t. The fire 
viiuuld guide UL It doc» not 1 shall fire rnv rifle ilirce times 
quteklv, and )ou rnuu answer. When the fire is well ahhze )ou 
can took about for water, but don't let the mule paddle until we 
luve drawn our sunply, bee \ou later" 

ills tall, broad muuMcred ngurc vanidicd mio the shidows, 
and while 1 set aliout in) task I could hear his voice raised in son)' 
feeding into the distance. So 1 pitched my hammock and tethered 
i.iy mine and piaced three dried tree trunks in a heap, and, the 
flames asccndini;, vsalkcd quickly up the water-course 

Half a mile from camp I came suddenly round a corner on 
to a most curioLS scene A mull round pool, winking like a 
Kalxlatsun wit m die light of die setting sun. U) under an over- 
lunging p.ctc of lunk Hound it on three sides were the giant 
macaws which !ud pasxd us earlier in the evening Hd)i| blue 
and )el!oA. brilliant and gre^esque, their tails spread out Ixhind 
them like jewelled trams, they ujuaticJ on their IitiJe grc) legs, 
and thrust dicir hcav) Ixaks deep into die water One by one thev 
raixd their heads so that the water miglit trickle down their 
throats, and nude chuckling noises of supreme contentment. 1 
crouched Ixiiind a Iwuldcr and watched them, unwilling to disturb 
their drink A month back 1 should have sent them Hytng with 
out a qualm, but thirst lud shar{Kncd my symjuihics, and some of 
Tiger .Man's consideration for his fellow sharers of the jungle 
entered into me. In a few minutes they were satisfied and fluttered 
up into a tree vs here their tails could hang down m comfort, and 
sat close togcdicr crooning I wa>cd my hat at them and dicy 
jabbered back, not at all frightened, but inquisitisc 

When I returned die rest of the party had arrived We gave 
the cook ten minutes start widi a bucket, and then loosed die 
mules. Witli a clatter of hooves and a perfect tempest of whistles 
diey swept up the waicr-coursc and in due time were slicplicrdcd 
back, by winch time a meal was ready and we sat down lazily 
like animals, suprcmcl) and blissfully happy under die glory of 
a cool, clear niglit. 



ESCAPE FROM A SUNKEN 
SUBMARINE 

By 

T. C. BRIDGES and H. HESSELL TILTMAN 

The courage and fortitude with which all these men, in the 
practical dar\ness of the slowly flooding compartment, faced a 
situation more than desperate, was in accordance with the very 
highest traditions of the Service. 

^"■^w~1hese words are quoted from a report received by the 
i Admiralty from the Commander-in-Chief of the British Fleet 
in Chinese waters, with regard to the loss of the submarine 
Poseidon, and the whole report was read by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty before a crowded House of Commons on a day in July, 
1931. The First Lord added, amid cheers, that suitable recognition 
of those concerned was under consideration by the Admiralty. 

The Poseidon, one of the large and powerful P Class of sub- 
marines, was built in 1929 by the firm of Armstrong-Vickers. She 
was two hundred and sixty feet long, had a surface speed of 
17.5 knots, and was fitted with eight 21-inch torpedo tubes. Her 
displacement was one thousand four hundred and seventy-five tons. 

With her three sister ships, Perseus, Pandora, and Proteus, she 
was commissioned at Barrow on March 20, 1930. She was manned 
equally from Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatliam, and the four 
submarines left Portsmouth on December 12, 1930, on a fifteen 
thousand mile voyage to the eastern seas, where they were to 
replace vessels of the L Class. In old days submarines were always 
escorted on long voyages by surface ships, but these four P Class 
submarines were considered powerful enough to look after them- 
selves, and voyaged without escort. 

The voyage was marred by a mishap, for, when only five days 
out, the Proteus and the Pandora came into collision. They were, 
however, only slightly damaged, and were able to reach Gibraltar, 
where repairs were effected. The flotilla then proceeded to Chinese 
waters, and made its way to Weihaiwei, the naval and coaling 
station on the north-east coast of the Chinese province of Shantung. 

On June 9, 1931, manoeuvres were being carried out, and at 
midday the Poseidon was about twenty-one miles out from port 
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and some distance from the rest of the squadron vslicn she was 
rammed by the steamer Yuta. Tlic Yutj was a British built ship 
of about two tliousand tons, but owned and manned by Chinese. 

The YuU struck the Poseidon on the starboard side with such 
terrible force that her heasy bow drove right through the steel 
Side of the submarine. *1 he force of the collision rolled the sub- 
marine over, dinging ever) one in her off his feet, and drove her 
almost under water. .\$ the Yuta reversed her propellers and 
drew clear the sea poured into the brcacli in the Poseidon's side, and 
vvitliin two minutes the submarine had disappeared 

At the time of the collision die submarine had l)ccn running on 
die surface, so forturutclv her conning tower was open and twent)- 
nine of the crew, including five ofTiccrs, managed to scramble out. 
and fling themselves into the sea. 'Ihese were all picked up by 
boats lowered by die Yutj 

Ihe rest, trapped helplessly in the bowels of the ship, were 
most of diem, drowned at once. The exceptions were ax men, 
who at the lime of the accident were in die forward torpedo flat. 
These were Petty Officer Patrick. Wilhs, who was torpedo gunner’s 
mate, Able-scaman Locock, Ab!e*seaman Holt, Ablc'seaman 
Nagle, Leading-seaman Clarke, and a Chinese steward. Ah Hai. 

Their fcchngs ma) be imagined when they were all flung ofT 
their balance by die deadly shock of the collision, and when they 
heard the screech of torn steel all knew’ wliat had happened. 

From a distance came the echoed shout, '* Close watertight 
doors," and all picked themselves up and sprang to obey Ihe 
bulkhead was buckled by the force of the collision, the door stuck, 
and It took (he combined efforts of all the men to force it back 
into position. Wilhs took ch.irgc. "Stick to it," he told them; 
"it may save the ship." But within a few moments all knew 
that there was no chance of this, for the submarine lurched heavily 
to starboard, and she shot to the bottom with terrible speed 

It was a moment of absolute horror for the six men m that 
low-roofed, air-Ught compartment. They were far out to sea, 
they knew the water was deep, but none knew exactly how deep. 
To make matters worse the shock of the collision had cut off 
all electric lights, and they were in black and utter darkness. 

With a slight jar the submanne struck bottom and settled jn 
the soft mud, luckily in an upright position. For a few moments 
there was complete and deadly silence; then a beam of light cut 
through the blackness. Wilhs hid found an electric torch and 
switched It on His first care then was for the bulkhc.nd door. 
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A small amount of water was leaking through, but not enough to 
cause alarm. The danger was from suffocation. The air in 
this confined space would not last six men for very long. 

Willis knew that although every effort would be made to 
reach them by the surface ships, which included the aircraft 
carrier Hermes and the cruisers Berwic\ and Cumberland, a con- 
siderable time must elapse before divers could descend, and he 
was aware that if their lives were to be saved all must depend 
upon their own efforts. 

There was just one hope. The Poseidon, like all modern 
submarines, carried the Davis rescue gear. This consists of a sort 
of gas-mask with a coat that slips over the head. It is provided 
with a cylinder containing enough oxygen to last the wearer for 
forty-five minutes. When the tap of the oxygen cylinder is turned, 
the garment expands like a balloon. Wearing this apparatus, a 
man can rise to the surface from any depth where the pressure 
is not sufficient to crush him. 

Then why not step out at once and go up to the top is the 
question which will occur to a good many of our readers. 

It seems simple enough, but in point of fact the difficulties of 
escaping from a closed steel shell, such as that in which Willis 
and his companions were imprisoned, are very great. The sub- 
marine lay at the bottom of water more than one hundred feet 
deep, and the pressure on the hatch, which was their only way 
out of the compartment, was enormous. The combined muscle 
power of a score of men could not have lifted that hatch a single 
inch, and, as Willis knew, the only way in which to open it was 
to equalize the pressure. 

Some of the men knew this as well as Willis, but others did 
not fully understand, so as they stood there in the thick, stuffy 
darkness, Willis carefully explained it to them. Then he hesitated. 

“ We’re in a pretty tight place. Hadn’t we better say a prayer, 
lads?” he suggested. Nods gave consent, and as all stood with 
bared heads Willis uttered a brief prayer for divine help, and the 
others responded, “ Amen.” 

Then Willis took command. 

“ We’ve no time to waste,” he said. “ I’m going to open the 
valves and flood the compartment.” Some one suggested that 
if he flooded the compartment he would drown the lot, for the 
water would rise over their heads, but Willis had already thought 
that out, and directed two of the men to rig a hawser from one 
side to the other, so that they could all stand on it. The Chinese 
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boy did not understand how to put on his escape gear, so Seaman 
Nagle showed him the way of it Nagle bacJvcd up VVjJlis all 
the way Uirouch, and did his share toward keeping up the spirits 
of the rest of Ins compinions. 

The valves were opened, and water began to pour in. Tlic six 
took up their positions on the hawser liclow the hatch and waited. 
Since ilicy had but one torch and no refill Wilhs switched it oil 
so as to save light, and there (hey stood m Stygian blackness while 
the water bubbled in and rose slowly over the floor beneath them. 

The air grew more and more stulTy, and after a time die man 
next to Willis whispered to him that he thought the oxygen m 
hts flask was exhausted, for he could no longer hear it bubbling 
Willis tested his own, and found that it, too, was empty But he 
had no idea of allowing that fact to be known Anything like 
panic would be fatal at diis )uncture. 

“It’s all right,” he answered, lying valiantly; “you can’t hear 
anything in mine, but Uicrc ts plenty left.” The minutes dragged 
by, each seeming like an hour. It was not only the darkness but 
the intense silence which strained their nerves lo ilic uttermost 
Now and then Wtlhs switciicd on his torch, and glanced down at 
the water, which, owing to the air pressure, rose very slowly. 
After two hours and ten minutes had passed the water nad risen 
above the hawser and was up to the men’s knees, then at last 
Willis decided that the pressure must be pretty nearly equal, and 
that It was time to go 

“ Ail right, boys,” he said, “ we’ll try it now ” He looked 
round. Two of the men, Lovock and Holt, were clearly m a bad 
way, and he decided that they should go first The next thing 
was to open the hatch, and this was a more difficult matter than 
Willis had anticipated. The pressure was not yet equalized, and 
It was all that he and Nagle and Clarke could do, between then, 
to open It. Lovock and Holt were pushed through, they vanished 
one after anotlicr into the dark gloom, then down came the hatch 
again, held like iron by the outside pressure. 

Darkness again, and the water rising slowly. It reached their 
waists, It crawled up their chests They shivered with cold. 

At last It had reached their shoulders, and only their heads 
were above it. All the air left was just that contained in the 
narrow space between them and the low roof, and this highly 
compressed air was almost unbrcatliablc. Tlicy had now been 
imprisoned for more tlian three hours. 

Willis gave the order to open the hatch Imagine their feelings 
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as with numbed fingers and muscles weakened by the long and 
terrible strain they tried to force up the steel door. They all 
knew that if it would not open they were drowned. 

It did open, and the compressed air rushed out, for the moment 
staying the inrush of the sea. The Chinese boy went first, then 
the others one after another, Willis himself remaining to the 
last. Exhausted by the long suspense and by breathing bad air, 
none of them had much recollection of the upward rush toward 
the surface, and not one had the strength left to keep himself 
afloat. Happily boats were waiting, and each, as he appeared 
above the surface, was quickly picked up, and with all speed 
taken to the hospital bay aboard the Hermes. 

Willis’s first inquiry was for Lovock and Holt, and he was 
saddened to hear that Lovock had come to the surface unconscious, 
and died almost immediately. Holt, in a state of exhaustion, had 
managed to support Lovock’s body until both were picked up. 

Wilhs recovered rapidly, and refused to remain in hospital 
a day longer than was necessary. At the beginning of September 
he arrived back in England, and was drafted to the torpedo training 
school at Portsmouth. Then he began to suffer from sleeplessness. 
Night after night he lived over again those agonizing hours in 
the black gloom of the flooded chamber at the bottom of the 
muddy Chinese sea. He made no complaint, but neurasthenia 
developed, and he was sent to Netley Hospital. 

Meantime a London newspaper started a shilling subscription 
for the purpose of buying a home for the brave fellow. The 
response was immediate and generous. Money came from all 
parts of the country and all parts of the Empire, and a house 
was bought at Merton, in Surrey, and well equipped and furnished. 
There Patrick Willis, with his young wife and baby daughter 
Julia, has made his home. 

Willis has left the navy and found employment in civil life. 
He is physically fit again, and no doubt in time his nervous system 
will recover from the strain to which it was subjected. 

We began this chapter by quoting from the official report on 
the Poseidon disaster. We cannot end it better than by repeating 
the last sentence of that same report : 

The coolness, confidence, ability, and power of command 
shown by Petty Officer Willis, which, no doubt, was principally 
responsible for the saving of so many valuable lives, is deserving 
of the very highest praise. 



DEFYING DEATH FOR A BET 

By 

A ] RUSSELL 

S O impressed uns O Henr) by the tall and splendid figure of 
Lord Kitchener^ that he made the heroine of one of his great 
short stones turn from \tcc to virtue as the result of ^ glance 
at the field marshal's photograph 

Had O Henry met a conicmporarv of Kitchener’s he would have 
seen a more impressive figure siiIK for Colonel Fred burnaby was 
the most splendid personality of the Victorian age but for the 
intenention of fate, burnaby would have rivalled and perhaps 
forestalled Kitchener m all his exploits, for in military prowess, in 
reckless daring, as well as in personal appearance he had all the 
advantages, and more, of the great field mirshi) 

His face was finely cut and he was strikingly handsome His 
voice was magnificent and he was a bright and engaging conversa 
tionalist With a chivalrous daring he combined a romantic 
gentleness The grandeur of his personality was enhanced by his 
Being undoubtedly the strongest man of his time 

He had tremendous courage To say that burnaby, like Nelson, 
Clive, Wellington, and other cclcbrmcs, was fearless, is to write 
the commonplace trutli Nelson, though somewhat effeminate in 
appearance, had a combative courage that made him writhe with 
indignation when an Englishman talked of parleying with the 
upstart Bonaparte Nelson would pick up a poker and, illustrating 
his attitude towards the Corsican adventurer, would say, “ If 
Napoleon says this poker must be laid in that direction we must 
immediately lay it in another place, irrespective of where it should 
be laid ” 

So with young burnaby He was born, said his nurse, with a 
“ contradictonous ” spirit, and the very suggestion of a thing being 
forbidden impelled him to dare it He was fortunate in being 
endowed with the necessary ability to follow that “contradic- 
tonous “ spirit wherever it Icq him 

He claimed to be descended from Edward I Born the fighting 
son of a fox hunting parson, he began very well for a soldier 
Whatever charges can be brought against that type of parson, they 
3*5 
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do not include narrowness. When at his public school Burnaby 
fought and licked a boy bigger than himself, his father gave him a 
shilling as a reward. Looking into the azure from his rectory 
garden, his father saw one of the early balloons drifting uncontrolled 
across the sky, and, casually observing that, his son was probably in 
it, said they should make ready to entertain him when he arrived. 
Not that he knew Fred was in the balloon, only that he was just 
the foolhardy type of youth who would risk his life in such a 
dangerous contrivance. 

Fred Burnaby u^as in the balloon. He was one of the pioneers 
of ballooning. His first trip was in an invention raised skywards 
by hot air heated by a straw-fed furnace, actually in the balloon, the 
smoke and flames visible to the watchers below. At the last minute 


Burnaby was told that he could not be taken up for, as he was six 
feet four inches tall and seventeen stone in weight, there was no 
room, and not enough power to lift him. Just as the balloon was 
rising Burnaby jumped in ; the basket came down again and bumped 
along the ground. Not observing the cause, the inventor made 


more hot air and ascended again. 

On another occasion Burnaby came down in a tree; then, alone, 
he took a balloon across the English Channel; The Duke of 
Cambridge, as commander-in-chief of the Army, rebuked him for 
crossing to Europe without leave, but really because he was taking 
too many risks. The British Army could not spare so gallant an 
officer. 


By this time his feats of strength had made him a legendary 
figure. Two small ponies, which were bought for Queen Victoria, 
were brought to the officers’ mess at Windsor for Burnaby to see. 
He was in his room on the first floor and the ponies were driven up 
to him. He enjoyed the joke, but when the time came for them to 
be taken to the queen they refused to descend. Whereupon 
Burnaby came to the rescue. He took one under each arm and 
carried them down the stairs. Two witnesses of this feat were 


King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. 

Something similar happened in Birmingham, where Burnaby 
was a candidate for Parliament. One of his opponents was Joseph 
Chamberlain, but it was Burnaby who, in that city, made the first 
speech in favour of tariff reform. At one of his meetings, some 
of the men made audible objections to Burnaby’s cultured voice. 
He stopped and beckoned two of the objectors to come to the foot 
of the platform. Leaning over he took each by the collar and lifted 
them both at arm’s length on to the platform. Dumping each into a 
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scat, he said rcbukmgly, “ You sit there, my little man.” The 
effect on the audience vias tremendous. There w.as no further 
interruption in the presence of this physical superman 

He intended to study for the Church, but \sas so emotionally 
affected by hearing his father reading the burial service that he 
changed his mind His brotlicr Evelyn, however, decided to follow 
his father’s calling, while Fred took a commission m the ” Blues.” 
One day a Pole took exception lo Evelyn and demanded a duel. 
Fred Slid that it would be a hitlc awkward as his brother was being 
trained for the Church, but he offered his services The Pole paled 
and made an absurd excuse. Yet it was this brother Evelyn who, 
as a boy, when asked by his father what special present he would 
Ukc, sturdily demanded that lund record of crime — ” I he Newgate 
Calendar”! 

Burnaby was always spoiling for trouble As a small lad at 
Harrow, he disliked the faggiOg system there and wrote to Punch a 
letter in which he ridiculed He signed himself “The Toad 
under the Harrow.” 

Once, when King Edward VII was watching, Burnaby look 
a thick kitchen poker and curled it round a fellow oflicer’s neck. 
The victim endeavoured to release himself, and when he could 
make no impression on his new uc, Burnaby quietly straightened 
It with as much ease as though it were putty. One of his playthings 
was a dumb-bell weighing over one and a half hundredweights, 
which only one other man of his day could lift But this was not 
all. He could vault over a billiard table, run along a horizontal 
bar like Blondm, run, row, ndc, bop and walk hvc successive 
quarters of a mile in one quarter of an hour 

He boxed almost every inhabitant in the neighbourhood of his 
father’s place, including the local policeman, who was afterwards 
presented with a sovereign He wrote from Spain that he had had 
great fun talking to the Spaniards about Dull fighting which, 
they said, was the finest sport m the world He had replied, ” Oh, 
but you should see a man box; that is something like a fight I” to 
which they would always reply, ** How cruel and barbarous you 
English arc!” 

Back in politics, assisting his cousin. General Burnaby, he was 
addressing a meeting in Leicester when a party of roughs raised 
pandemonium His check flushed and his eye flashed Drawing 
himself up to his full height, he announced that he would throw 
the disturbers out Derisive laughter and challenges to come and 
do It followed this threat Despite the entreaties of his friends, he 
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Strode down the hall and felled the ringleader with a single blow. 
The others rushed upon him but Burnaby, greatly enjoying himself, 
sent every one of them sprawling, leaving him in a few minutes 
with a clear space of six or seven feet. Those who had been struck 
now left the hall and Burnaby returned to the platform amid great 
cheering. 

The meeting continued in silence, but afterwards the roughs 
waited for him. Wearing his huge greatcoat and looking like a 
Colossus, he sauntered by them towards his hotel. A potato was 
thrown and it struck him. He looked round but took no further 
notice. Some ruffians followed him to his cab and crowded round 
him. He turned suddenly and, throwing out his left arm, told them 
to “ get away." Even that insignificant push sent five of them into 
a confused heap on the ground. Still wearing his inevitable 
pleasant but Mephistophelian smile, Burnaby hoped that he hadn’t 
hurt the beggars. 

Other stories told of him before he undertook that ride for which 
he will always be remembered, might have been taken from the 
Arabian Nights. He was a great traveller, and his personal 
appearance as he sat on his horse, a colonel of the “ Blues,’’ or 
sauntered through the streets of a foreign town, never failed to 
attract attention. His splendid figure would sometimes appear in 
Spanish ballrooms giving pleasure to the dark-eyed Andalusian 
beauties who would delight to dance with him. Once in Tangier 
he expressed a special wish to see an exhibition of Moorish dancing 
girls. But as these dances were prohibited there, the girls had to 
be smuggled into a dance room specially hired for the occasion. If 
detected they would be imprisoned. While two of them played 
the harp the others performed graceful evolutions unrivalled by 
anything of the kind that Burnaby had previously seen. In the 
midst of the exhibition the soldiers arrived, thundered at the door 
and announced that Moorish girls with unveiled faces were believed 
to be dancing before infidels. They had been sent to search the 
place. The French officer drew a sword-cane and Burnaby, who 
was unarmed, snatched up a bed-post. In a lively fight the soldiers 
were worsted; they left with savage curses. The girls escaped by 
the roof. 

Later, Burnaby found himself in Constantinople, where he was 
warned by an Armenian against going to Van, for he would be 
robbed or murdered by the Kurds. That made him determine to 
■go to Van. It was the same combative spirit that started him on 
another and greater adventure, his ride to Khiva in Central Asia. 
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In hi$ book, A Ride to Khtva, Burnnby describes how he was 
bang cnicrtamcd at Khartoum by a German friend “ A graceful 
girl, with large dark eves and pearl white teeth, but whose ohvc 
complexion and oncnial dress sliowcd that she was m no way akm 
to the fairer beauties of Europe, was engaged in handing round 
small cups of colTce to the most excited talkers of the party, an 
Italian, an Arab, an Englishman, the former gesticulaong wildly 
in an cndcaiour to interpret between his two companions, who 
were evidently not at all in accord wiili him about the subject of 
conversation A bright sun, its rays flashing down on a bread 
stream, nearly the colour of Upis-larub, which flowed hard by the 
dwelling, had raised the temperature of the room to an almost 
unbearable heat It was the month of February ’* 

Uurnaby’s e}e fell on a paragraph in a newspaper saying that 
an Englishman had been stopped by the authorities from penetrat 
ing into Russian Asia At the same tune one of the party asked 
where they would all be at that tune next year Rurnaby called 
attention to the paragraph and said that he proposed to go to 
Central Asia He was told that he would never get there Histone 
Samarkand had been annexed to the Caar’s dominions, and 
Russian troops were now quartered in the Khiva terntoiy Yet 
Khiva lay between India and Russia proper, and )usi before the 
Russian attack her khan had sent a request for help to the British 
Government who, thought Burnaby, would have been better 
advised to have given it than to have trusted the Russian promise 
not to annex it, which she had since done 

The Russian general in charge of this area had warned an 
Englishman that if he wrote anything of what he saw in these parts 
he would be promptly hanged Burnaby wondered how the 
Russians were behaving there, for it was the route by which one day 
they were expected to march into India That order prohibiting 
the presence of the English in Central Asia— what did it mask? 
Were the conquered people being treated so cruelly that they were 
afraid of the truth rcacning the cars of their more enlightened 
emperor? Were the vices and depraved habits of the East being 
acquired by the Russian conquerors? 

Burnaby knew there had been some dark deeds perpetrated m 
and around Khiva He was warned that if he went there alone the 
khan would probably have his eyes gouged out Khans of Khiva 
had in past centuries behaved very brutally to unwanted visitors 
Five hundred raiding Cossacks had once been slain to a man 
Previously, when the khan and his forces were absent, other 
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Cossacks had raided Khiva, taken booty and one thousand women, 
and decamped. So heavy was their extra baggage that they were 
overtaken and surrounded by the Khivans. The Russians had no 
water, so, fighting for some days, they had to quench their thirst 
with the blood of the slain. When nearly all the Russians were 
killed, the rest surrendered. A third campaign against Khiva had 
no better results. This time the Cossacks lost their way and found 
themselves on the shores of the Sea of Aral. Starving, they killed 
some of their number, and lived as cannibals. Later they sold 
themselves as slaves to the Khivans. 

A fourth attempt on Khiva led to severe fighting, and a truce, 
during which the attacking Russian prince divided his troops, who 
were then attacked and cut to pieces. But a recent expedition had 
conquered the state, the so-called insolence of the Khans of Khiva 
had been punished, and a war indemnity levied upon them. Not 
only the Khivans but the Turcomans too had been made to suffer. 
Hell had been let loose. Men, women, and children at the breast 
had all been slaughtered. Neither age nor sex had been spared. 

Despite the restrictions against Englishmen, Burnaby determined 
to get to Khiva to see if all was now well. He was told that if he 
asked permission the Russian Government would openly raise no 
objection, but they would have him stopped through diplomatic 
channels before he could arrive at Khiva. Remembering this, he 
resolved to travel at the greatest possible speed; he might beat the 
leisurely diplomats, which in fact he did. 

The cold of these areas at mid-winter, the only time when 
Burnaby could get leave for the journey, was another obstacle to 
the undertaking. He had to travel over hundreds of miles of 
expansive flat country devoid of everything but snow, salt lakes, 
and bramble-trees. The winds in this part of Asia are beyond the 
belief of Europeans accustomed to mild breezes tempered by the 
mountains and warm seas. The winds blow on without interrup- 
tion over vast tracts covered with snow and salt; they cut the face 
of a traveller as though they were whips. 

Burnaby was told in Russia that the day would come when' their 
two countries would together conquer the world, that though the 
English thought the Russians wanted to take India, they forgot the 
more important point which was that India wanted to be free. By 
educating the Indians, England was foolishly opening the way for 
the agitators to win back their country. All were of the opinion 
that in mid-winter it was impossible to get to Khiva. Burnaby 
might as well try to get to the moon. Nor would anybody believe 
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thit a Bnush ©nicer was travelling in these parts without being a 
sccict spy for his government There was no railway to Khiva and 
he fount! an astonuhino ignorance among Russian officials as to the 
nearest station to which he should book When the inspector, lift 
ing his box of four hundred cartridges, rcinirked that the case was 
heavy, Burnaby agreed and explained that it held little instruments 
vvhicn contained lead During the rail journey to Pen/a his fellow 
travellers discussed the various nations of Luropc and hoped tliat 
England would again declare war on Russtt for the railway to 
Sebastopol was now open! They asked him if he was a German, 
and he replied iliat he was an Englishman and thanked them for 
their entertaining comcrsation 

Though the serfs had just been freed they were still in great 
fear of their Russian overlords One Russian nobleman was furious 
with the stoker of the tram for not having kept the fire burning 
When he swore at the old fellow, the stoker was so frii^hlcncd that 
he trembled and kept crying out as Uiough he were being lashed 
with the whip Wherever he vveni, Burnaby found that tne whip 
was still in evidence A servant, recommended to him asked a 
month’s wages in advance, as he wished to leave ic with hts bed 
ridden mother Burnaby thought this a reasonable request and 
give the advance But tne servant did not turn up next morning, 
and the waiter at Burnaby’s hotel laughingly explained that this 
man made a practice of getting something in advance from 
travellers and then giving them the slip Burnaby went to the 
police The man was traced He was tound drinking in a tavern 
with some women, half of die money spent Cringing and whin 
ing, he begged not to be whipped and promised that he would 
return the money The police told him to go and get it and they 
would discuss the question of the whipping later on 

One of the servants whom Burnaby employed was careless of 
the provisions which he let fall, breaking their glass containers 
When the traveller remonstrated, the servant shrugged his shoulders 
and said that it was the will of Allah After a few of dicsc 
experiences, Burnaby decided to chasusc the delinquent the next 
time he dropped a package The servant protested volubly, but 
Burnaby quietly replied that since it was the will of Allah that lie 
had dropped the goods it was also the will of Allah that he should 
be punished for doing so There were now fewer casualties in die 
commissariat 

Nazar, another servant, proved to be a loyal, active fellow, yet 
like everybody else in these quarters, he was something of a sadist 
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He induced Burnaby to hurry forward to the market place at Urelsk 
to see a murderer officially beaten to death. Burnaby mingled with 
a vast crowd about a scaffold on which stood a large black cross. 
It was surrounded by lines of infantry who kept the people back 
by dropping the butts of their rifles on their toes. A loud hum 
swelled to a bass roar, announcing that the cortege with the prisoner 
was in sight. He was mounted on a block of wood in a dirty old 
cart drawn by a mule. On arrival at the platform the prisoner saw 
the black cross and turned deadly pale. He quickly recovered 
himself and nodded carelessly to some of his acquaintances. An 
order was given and the prisoner was tied to the cross. Then a 
magistrate read the sentence — the culprit would be sent to Siberia. 

At this the bloodthirsty Nazar was considerably disappointed. 
“ And so we are to have no performance,” he said. “ It is too bad 
for the authorities to cheat us thus.” Nevertheless, Burnaby 
understood that forced labour in the Siberian mines usually ended 
the existence of the strongest man within two or three years. 

His journey involved travel by sleigh to Samara through a 
temperature of twenty degrees below zero, and where the slightest 
wind would cut right through him to the bone. He determined to 
be utterly impervious to the elements. First came three pairs of the 
thickest stockings drawn high above the knee, over them a pair of 
fur-lined shoes, which in their turn were inserted into leather 
goloshes, his feet being finally deposited in a pair of enormous cloth 
boots reaching up to the thigh. Previously he had donned a pair 
of thick pants and trousers. A heavy flannel vest and then a shirt 
covered by a thick wadded waistcoat were enveloped in a huge 
fur coat which reached to his heels. His head was muffled in a 
thick cloth cap which reached down to protect his throat. 

He had been informed that he would encounter wolves, but 
none came near to him, though he was ready and eager for their 
onslaught. Trying to cross an ice-hole in a river, Burnaby listened 
to the conversation of the onlookers. One said that he was too fat, 
another that he was too awkward, the other that he could jump it 
himself. Burnaby turned to them and said that if they continued 
their conversation they would probably jump either over or in, 
for he was thinking of throwing one of them across to discover the 
exact distance and depth. This sharp remark had the desired effect. 
With the aid of a pole he jumped over whilst his companions were 
dragged through on the sleigh. 

Farther on it became necessary for Burnaby to hire another 
sleigh, and a coffin-shaped vehicle was driven up for his inspection. 
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Burnaby discovered that one of its runners was cracked and unfit 
for the )ourney, but its owner used all his eloquence to prove that 
it was advantageous to have a damaged runner He seemed sur- 
prised when Burnaby remained obdurate, demanding that it be 
repaired. Dnven back by a snowstorm, Burnaby was subjected to 
much curiosity by other travellers as to his identity. A railway 
mspector announced that a royal personage was coming through the 
town shortly and Burnaby must be that person. The Englishman 
produced his passport and was then identified as a Greek • When at 
last he was able to move on he found that his sleigh driver was 
more than usually surly for a Russian, because he had been taken 
away from the woman he had just married. He made the sleigh 
jolt so uncomfortably that Burnaby purposely kicked the driver in 
the ribs, who in turn laid the blame (with his whip) on the horses 
Nevertheless, Burnaby believed that one could always get more 
from a servant by kindness than by force. 

The country from Orsk onwards for a hundred miles was a 
dazzling, glaring sheet of white, softening as the sun sank into the 
west into a vast melancholy-looking ocean. A picture of desolation 
which wearied by us utter loneliness and appalled by its 
immensity. 

After much trouble in securing horses, he had forgotten to put 
on his gloves, and took his scat in the sleigh with each hand folded 
in the sleeve of its fellow, the fur forming a muff and protecting 
his liands from the cold. He fell fast asleep and his unprotected 
hands slipped out into the biting cast wind, now doubly dangerous 
owing to the movement of the sleigh In a few minutes he awoke 
feeling an intense pain as though his hands had been plunged into 
some corrosive acid which was caung his flesh from the bones 
His finger nails were blue as were his fingers and the backs of his 
hands, whilst his wrists and the lower part of his arms were waxen 
in colour. There was no doubt but that he was severely frost bitten. 
He made his servant rub the skm with snow for several minutes, 
during which tune the pain was gradually ascending his arms 
whilst the lower portions tiecamc dead to all feeling. 

Nazar announced that they must get on quickly to the next 
stat on, which was seven miles away. The pain by that time had 
become more acute than anything Burnaby had )et experienced 
He learned that cold attacked people in two ways, either by 
inducing sleep, from which there was no awaking, or by consuming 
them hmb by limb as though over a slow fire. All the time 
perspiration was streaming down his forehead and his body was 
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feeling as though it were ablaze. The agony of each yard of those 
seven miles was indescribable. 

At the station he met three Cossacks to whom he showed his 
hands. They hurried him to a room, bared his arms and plunged 
them to the shoulder in a tub of ice and water. He felt no sensation 
and the limbs, now of a blue colour, floated helplessly in the water. 

“Brother, it’s bad; you will lose your hands!” said the elder 
Cossack, shaking his head sorrowfully. 

“ If we can’t get back the circulation,” remarked another, “ they 
will drop off.” 

Nazar brought a bottle of naphtha, and the Cossacks, taking the 
arms from the icy water, began to rub them with the spirit. The 
skin peeled under their horny hands. Presently a faint tickling 
pervaded the elbow joints and Burnaby flinched. 

“ Does it hurt?” 

“A little.” 

“Capital.” 

After continuing the friction until the flesh was almost flayed 
away, they suddenly plunged his arms back into the water, and the 
pain was now very acute once more. The Cossacks said that the 
more it hurt the better chance he had of saving his hands. 
Prostrated by the physical shock, Burnaby staggered to the sofa to 
rest. His arms were inflamed, the spirit having penetrated the 
raw flesh. It was some weeks before he completely' recovered. 

A salt breeze was blowing straight in their faces as they neared 
the Sea of Aral, and they arrived at Kasala about the time of the 
Russian Christmas. 

There was precious little accommodation obtainable in Kasala at 
Christmas. Sent to a dirty lodging house, all that was available, 
Burnaby was informed that the rooms, as well as all the passages, 
were full. 

“ Do you know of another lodging house?” 

“ No — go with God, brother!” And the door was slammed in 
his face. He drove to the fort and was given excellent accommoda- 
tion by the Russian oflicers, including a much-needed bath. He 
had found that Central Asians could not understand Englishmen 
wanting so much water for bathing; they assumed that Burnaby’s 
race must be very dirty ! 

They resumed their journey, and sometimes tlicir food was 
tro/xn CTi TQuic. Even their bread had to be thawed in an oven 
iKJurc it could l>c eaten. One of Burnaby’s drivers was so hungry 
th.u !\e ate a four-pound loaf at a meal. Burnaby’s .servant Nazar 
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\va> indigiunt wiih the Turcotiun guide for burying Ins head m the 
saucepan to coiuumc the soup lie olTcrcd him a spotm. 'Hie 
Turconwn teCused, uytng that it lasted liciicr if eaten in hii ovsn 
peculiar manner. To make the guide rne in time to start, hot 
embers bad to l>c placed on him 

At bst Huriuo) armed ssiihin a dav's luurncs of Khisa Me 
had been told to go first to the fort, but rigiit!) thinking that if he 
did so he miglit not be allowed to get into Khisa, he dctcrimncd to 
go to the toisn first. ITic only way to make the guide cliangc his 
plan Nsas to hint that )^e ssould buy a horse from his brother, whose 
pbcc was a'ong the Kbisa route At d e one irrciisiiWe thing to a 
Turcoman is a horse deal, the guide tuck tlic risk and led the way 
direct to Khisa, which was to prmc the loschcst pbcc Hurnab; 
had Muted. 

Ihc trascllcr found dut he must send a courier ahead to 
announce his coming to liie Uun A scribe was found who was 
reputed to write “ bnutiful things so ^ft and sweet llut they were 
like the sound of sliccp bleating m the distance '' 

As ilic) appfo.ichcd dicy were met by a ** moon faced girl” who, 
for good looks, would base held her own against any European 
belle; pertiaps slie was tlic daughter of a captured IVrsun When 
Ilurnaby uid dial he wanted to buy a sliccp, she recovered from her 
shyness and ran forward like a hare to catch one, sei<urd Iier victim 
by one foot, and turned him over on his liack. She gave a clear 
ringing laugli and then went through in pmtomimc the operation 
of cutting die captive’s throat. The slight sliadow of sentiment that 
had been crcaicu m Uurnaby’s mind by iicr beautiful face became 
rapidly cfTaccd as he saw how eager slic was to perform the part 
of a butcher. 

As they neared the city they found that die Russians were very 
unpopular there; but when it became known that Durmby was an 
Englishman the attitude of the Kluvans changed to friendliness. 
When Burnaby described a railway on which ran an iron horse, his 
host said It was a miracle. Veiled women, fiiiiing ixist the lade 
cavalcade m the street, look sly ghnecs at him. Tnrcc hundred 
people followed Burnaby to die barber’s shop to watch him being 
shaved The people bcnind, who could not see the performance 
as well as those ahead, called to them to sii and let them enjoy the 
spectacle. At each movement of die barber’s wrists the razor 
tore out those hairs that it was too blunt to cut. The delighted 
onlookers roared widi laughter, especially when the customer’s 
check was gashed 
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The khan’s officers came out to meet Burnaby and kept the 
crowd away with whips. One of the Khivans asked him why he 
was single, and he replied that he could not be a traveller if he had 
a wife. He was told that his wife could be left behind locked up, 
as the Khiva merchants did with their wives. 

“ In my country wives are not locked up when their husbands 
are absent,” said Burnaby. 

” What a marvel. Suppose one of them is unfaithful?” 

“ The husband goes to a judge and gets a divorce.” 

“ But doesn’t he cut her throat?” 

“ No, he would be hanged.” 

“What a country! We manage things better in Khiva.” 

At the market place was the gallows on which all thieves were 
executed. Murderers were killed like sheep, their throats cut from 
ear to ear. 

Burnaby was provided with a vapour bath by an attendant who 
threw buckets of water on hot flagstones, and another over the 
visitor. At dinner his manner of eating with a knife and fork 
astonished everybody. One observer, trying to imitate the proceed- 
ings, ran the fork into his cheek, to the amusement of the rest. 

Burnaby found that the khan was by no means the fearsome 
butcher that the Russians had envisaged. He was kindly and 
hospitable. His throne was a large tent of a dome-like shape placed 
in the inner courtyard of his palace. He was reclining against 
some pillows and seated on a handsome Persian rug. Burnaby was 
told to sit beside him while they talked in Russian. Tea was 
brought in, and the khan asked how .big was the British Empire. 
Burnaby produced a map, and the khan put his hand on India 
which he said was not so big as Russia, which used up both his 
hands. He also warned Burnaby that Russia might one day want 
India. Then he asked why England did not help him when he 
sent to them for assistance against Russia, and Burnaby explained 
that it was because we had a rotten government, which had since 
been changed. 

“ Can your queen have her subjects’ throats cut?” 

“ Not without trial.” 

This information, apparently, did nof enhance his opinion of 
the British monarchy. 

The interview ended with the khan lamenting that Russia took 
so much money as tribute from his country. 

A messenger now came to Burnaby from the Russian fort, telling 
him to call there for a telegram which was, as he feared, from the 
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Duke of CambridRc, ordering him lo return lo Kngbnd. Hie 
Kununs lud uicd ^iplonuc) to luve him recalled. Hu( not. he told 
the otiiccr m comnund* before he had vccii Kluva the 
beautiful I 

The klun vvai. \cry annoicd ilut he had to leave vo uwn, but 
gave him a {urting prevent, a long robe, ci^ual in Khivj to die Order 
of the Garter m Hngland. 

'I he book whicli liuinaby urotc dcienbing hii ride lo Khiva, 
when u vvai publidicd in Hngtand, created a lenmiiun. and added 
greatly to hu fame. He was marked down for advancement ilut 
w v»a4 nvA vitvid a (vn 'jcaiv Ulct, when he wav a mcmlier wf lUc 
relief cx|<dii]on vent to aid the man whom he admired tnnvt. that 
he wav named (or an im|x>rtant {nm. He wav will) (icncral 
Stewart in the march arrow the dciert to the Nile, where Gordon's 
ships awaited the little ilritiih force Hut ca|>n!itiun wav con- 
vmcniiy unluck), for it failed to relieve Khartoum, and it loit Ixnh 
Its first and second in command*>Gcncral Stewart and Colonel 
ilurnab). Yef its achievement at Ahu Klca vvitt never die 

Ten thouund Oervivhes aw-aiicd the cummg of one thousand 
five hundred IJrituh troops. Marching as a u{uare. the iirtiidi were 
prepared for the onslaught. Hurnab^s dui) was to protect the reir, 
die danger point, for it presented the only o{)cning to the si)Uirc. 
He kept hit men from firing on tlic onrushing fanaiic.il horde until 
the Dervishes were within one hundred and fiit) virds, and so 
enabled most of his skirmishers to get luck to shelter, but he him* 
self, brave as a hon, a tempting mark for the enemy, rciused to 
retreat as his left fbnk fell back 

Seeing that some of his skirmishers were still hard pressed, he 
dashed to their rescue, shooting many Arabs as he went A sheik 
charged him but was shot down More s^scarmcn rushed torvv.ird 
and one of them thrust a blade into Burnaby’s tliran Still smiting, 
Burnaby fought gallantly on Anoihcr Arab mn his spc.u ihiougn 
the colonel’s shoulder but was himself killed is he did so Then 
Burnabv received another wound m his throat, was thrown from 
his saddle and surrounded by spearmen Nevertheless, he jumped 
to his feet apain and slashed about him. But his prodigious strength 
now gone, he fell into the arms of his weeping scrv int 

Severely wounded, he was still ahvc He lived to hear the 
sliouts of victory and was satislicd Just then his friend, Lord 
Binning, came running up, and Burnaby pressed his lund m fare- 
well. Had he lived longer he would have rejoiced to know that 
every Dervish who penetrated that British square had l>ccn slain 
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and that the rest ot the ten thousand who attacked the one 
thousand five hundred British had been completely routed. 

In the prime of life this most gallant adventurer died as he 
would have wished, for he once observed : “ There is one prayer in 
the Litany which I never repeat.” 

“ And what is that?” 

‘ From . . . sudden death good Lord deliver us.” 

A few days later his idol, Gordon, was slain in like manner at 
Khartoum. 

The two were to have been photographed shaking hands on the 
steps of the palace at Khartoum as Gordon was relieved. 

But it was not to be. A double blow of fate deprived England 
of her two noblest adventurers of the Sudan. 



EXPLOSION AT SEA 

By 

DE MONTAUBAN 

S INCE I lu\c SO often fell tile malignant inllucncc of the stars 
presiding over the seas, and by adverse fortune lost all the 
wcaltli winch, wiili so much trouble and care, I had amassed 
together, It should be no source of plaaurc recalling to niy memory 
the disasters that befell me previous to the close ot the last cx|xdj* 
Uon. but the desire of serving Iwili the public and individuals, 
and of showing the king my attachment to nis service, induced me 
to communicate my observations to M. dc Phihpcaux ’Hicrc he 
might likewise discover with what eagerness 1 iicnctratcd to the 
most remote colonics of our enemies, in order to destroy them, and 
rum their trade. I am unwilling to swell this rclition with all the 
vo)ages ! have made, and my adventures on various coasts of 
America, during twenty tears. To Uicsc I could add my catpcdiuon 
in 1691, when 1 ravaged the coast of Guinea, went up die river 
Sierra Leone, and took a fort from the Enghsli mounting twent) 
four pieces of cannon, which I burst, to render them unserviceable. 
But 1 shall here confine m)sclf to the particulars immediately 
preceding and subsequent to the explosion of my vessel. 

In the year 169^), after having ravaged the coast of Caraqua, 
I stood to the windward towards St. Croix, where I had informa- 
tion of an English beet of merchantmen, homeward bound, with a 
convoy. In the latitude of Bermuda Islands they appeared, bearing 
dirccuy toward me, without any apprehensions or danger; where- 
upon I speedily attacked their convoy, called the Wolf, and look 
her, as also two merchantmen; but the rest made their escape 
during the engagement. While carrying my prices to France, 1 
fell in wiUi an English ship of sixteen guns, l^und from Spam for 
England, which, after a snort encounter, struck her colours. She 
was sold at Rochelle, and I then earned my Uircc oilier pnzes to 
Bordeaux, m September, 1694, and presently sought out purchasers 
for them. Meantime, my crew, wno had been long absent from 
France, indulged themselves m every extravagance, as some com 
pcnsation for the fatigues they had undergone Both the merchants 
and their hosts advanced them money without hesitation on the 
reputation of their wealth, and their snare of such valuable prizes 
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They spent the night in such amusements as best pleased their 
fancy, and the whole day in traversing the town in masquerade. 
They caused themselves to be carried in chairs with lighted torches 
at noon-day; and the consequence of their indiscretion and de- 
bauchery was the death of several of their number. 

Having replaced my crew with young men, whom I trained to 
arms with constant care and practice, and re-victualled my ship, 
which carried thirty-four guns, I left Bordeaux in February, 1695, 
intending to make a voyage to the coast of Guinea. We cruised 
about the Azores and the Canary Islands in quest of Dutch vessels, 
but without success, and then bore away for the Cape de Verd 
Islands, where two English ships were seen at anchor in the road 
of the Isle of May. I sent out my boat to reconnoitre what they 
were, and received information of their carrying about thirty guns 
each. I therefore resolved to board them, and for that purpose 
stood nearer in; but they, suspecting my design, did not think fit to 
wait for my arrival, but making all ready, cut their cables, and 
made their escape. I pursued them all day; and having lost sight 
of them on the approach of night, returned to the road from which 
they departed, to take up their anchors and cables left behind, and 
to sink their boats also lying there. 

We sailed for St. Vincent, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, to 
caulk the vessel, and likewise to take in wood and water. Here 
I learnt that there were two English vessels carrying between 
twenty and thirty guns each at the Isle of Fuego. I sailed in quest 
of them, but they were gone. Then I steered for the coast of 
Guinea, and at Cape Three Points met a Dutch frigate, of thirty- 
two guns, cruising at sea. She directly stood towards me to know 
what I was; and as I also had discovered her, and was in hopes of 
coming to a close engagement, I hoisted Dutch colours, to avoid 
creating any alarm. When she came within gunshot I hoisted 
French colours, and made a signal for her to strike. Instead of 
doing so, she boldly gave me a broadside, and at the same time 
received one from my ship. The engagement, thus commenced, 
continued from morning until four in the afternoon, without our 
being able to get the weathergage, or advance near enough to use 
musketry, which is the chief kind of arms in similar vessels. 
Neither could I prevent her from, availing herself of the wind to 
anchor under the fort of Cape Three Points, where two other 
Dutch ships lay, one of fourteen, the other of twenty-eight guns. 
Expecting that all three would come out to fight me, I lay olf and 
on nearly a whole day, and even anchored with^in a league, in hopes 
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that ihcy might come to ukc their revenge This, however, they 
declined, and a small Portuguese slup soon after told me, that llicy 
had forced another Frenchman to leave the coast 

Satisfied, therefore, that the enemy would not fight, and not 
deeming it advisable to attack them under the cannon o! the forts, 
I determined to go to Cape Lopez, and to Princess and St Thomas’s 
Isles On die passage thither I captured an English twenty gun 
ship, with three hundred and fifty negroes on board, and ivory and 
wax The captain said he had come from Ardra, one of die chief 
towns of Guinea, which stands on the seaside, and is the residence 
of a prince who has extensive dominions There he had taken m 
five hundred and fifty negroes, hut some had been killed because 
others mutinied against him, and made dicir cvripe to land in lus 
boat In sight of Prince's Isle I took a small Brandenburgh vessel, 
mounting eight guns, and carrying sixty men She cruised about 
this latitude, taking all the barques she could fall in with, and 
widiuuc distinction of nation or colours I afterwards went into 
port to clean my ship, which gready required ir, and to free 
myself of die English prize Here I sent her to be condemned at 
St Domingo in the West Indies, but 1 understood that she was 
re taken by some English men*of war before Lmlc Goava Mean 
time, that my men might not be idle, I ordered my oHicers to 
employ them m careening the vessel, while 1 myself embarked la 
the Brandenburgh ship with ninety men, and went on a cruise for 
su weeks on the coast of Guinea 

Meeting with no enemy, I returned to Pnnee s Isle, and got my 
own vessel victualled, after which 1 weighed anchor and sailed 
for the island of St Thomas, there designing either to sell or barter 
the Brandenburgher I exchanged her for some provisions, 
because I had not enough to serve me during a cruise on the coast 
of Angola, where I meant to spend five or six months, to avoid 
three English men of war fitting out at the same town m Guuica 
Their purpose was to come m quest of me about the isbnd of St 
Thomas, where they thought I was cruising Leaving St 
Thomas, I saw a ship at anchor, and then chased her a long time 
But I could not prevent her getting adiore on the Isle of St Omers, 
and being staved to pieces, by which I lost a hundred and fifty 
pounds or gold dust 

We next sailed for the coast of Angola, two hundred and fifty 
leagues on the other side of the line, and arrived there on Septem 
her 22 When within three leagues of the Port of Cabinda, we 
understood there were two English ships with negroes in that 
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place; therefore, being leeward of the port, I bore out to sea, in 
hopes of recovering it next day by^the south-west wind, which 
usually blows to the land. When day broke, I saw a ship with 
English colours bearing down upon me, which I did not imme- 
diately suppose a man-of-war. Some time after, however, I 
discovered that she carried no less than fifty-four guns. I used all 
my art to deceive her; and with that view, hoisted Dutch colours, 
that I might approach her the more easily, while she, on her part, 
was not behind hand in deluding me, and endeavoured to come 
up with me by firing guns from time to time to assure me of her 
friendship. When I became sensible of the enemy’s design, I 
made a show of waiting until she came up, and sailed but very 
slowly, that I might make her believe my ship was heavily laden, 
or that I was encumbered for want of sails and hands; and in this 
manner we mutually conducted ourselves from daybreak until ten 
in the forenoon. The English vessel still continued to fire a gun 
from time to time, to assure me that she was my friend. But 
finding at last that I did not answer her in the same manner, and 
now being within cannon shot, she gave me one with ball, 
which made me instantly hoist French colours, and return the 
salutation. 

The English captain on this, without further hesitation, gave 
me two broadsides, which I received, and did not return a shot — 
though they killed seven men — ^because I was in hopes, if it was 
possible to get nearer, to disable him from leaving me. Thus I 
endeavoured to get within musket-shot, desirous that he might have 
an opportunity of showing his courage by boarding me, as I could 
not so well do the same by him, being to leeward. At last, having 
approached by degrees within musket-shot, a volley from my 
people, purposely concealed on deck, was discharged, and so 
briskly continued, that the enemy began to flag. Meantime, the 
crew of the English ship, consisting of above three hundred men, 
seeing the effect of their cannon fail, resolved to board us, which 
they did with a great shout, and threatening to give no quarter if 
we did not surrender. Their grappling-irons missing our stern, 
their own ship ran on the bowsprit, and carried it away. Observing 
the enemy to be thus hampered, my men plied their small arms so 
smartly, that in an hour and a half, after losing a great many 
{>eople, they were driven below decks; and presently after they 
made signals with their hats off, crying out for quarter. I there- 
fore ordered my men to cease firing, and commanded the English 
to get into their boats and come on board, while I made some of 
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my own men leap into ihcir ship and sci/x her, in order to prevent 
a surprise 

I already rejoiced within m)<elf in capturing so considerable 
a prize, ana l!ic more so as, after having talccn her, which was the 
guard ship of the coast, and the hrgcsi liclonging to the English 
in Uicsc seas, I should lie m a condition to attack any man ofwar 
that I should meet, and make prizes stiil greater NIy crew were 
no less satisfied than myself, and were executing their work with 
much alacrity Hut the enemy *s powder suddenly taking fire from 
a match puriwscly left burning by the riptain, wlio ho|x:d to cscipc 
in his two boats, both the vessels b’cw up witli a most dreadfu' 
cxplouon lo desenbe tlic horrible spectacle is imjxissiblc, the 
spectators were themselves the actors in the bloody scene, hardly 
knowing whether they beheld it or not, and so confounded as to 
be unable to judge of what was jiaising The reader must figure 
to himself our horror at two slops blowing up above two hundred 
fathoms into the air, where there was formed, as it were, a 
mountain of fire, water, and wreck The awfuincss of the 
explosion below, and the cannon going oil in the air, the rending 
of the masts and planks, the tearing of the sails and cordage, added 
to the cries of the mcn,~thesc things I say must be left to the 
imagination of the reader, ind 1 sliall only describe what befell 
myself 

When the sliin first took fire, I was on the forecastle giving 
orders, and was thus so far up on the deck, that « was the height 
alone, as 1 conceive, that saved me from l>eing involved m the 
wreck of the ships, where I must have infallibly perished I fell 
back into the sea, and remained a considcnblc time under water, 
wiiliout being able to gam the surface At last, struggling like one 
afraid of being drowned, I got up and scued a piece of a ma^t 
which I found near at hand 1 called to some of my men, whom I 
saw swimming around me, and exhorted them lo lake courage, 
as we might yet save ourselves, if we could fall m with my of the 
boats What gave me more distress at tins moment than even my 
own misfortune, was seeing two half bodies, still with some 
remains of life, rising from time to time to the surface of the 
water, and then disappearing, leaving the place dyed with blood 
It was equally deplorable to ochold many limbs and fragments of 
bodies, spitted, for the greater part, on fragments of wood At 
last, one of my men, having met witli a boat, almost enure amidst 
all the wreck, swimming m the water, informed me that we must 
stop some holes which were in it, and endeavour to take out the 
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yawl lying on board. Fifteen or sixteen of us, each supported by 
a piece of wood, nearly reached the boat, and attempted to dis- 
engage the yawl; which we at length effected. All then went on 
board, and after getting there, saved the principal gunner, who 
had his leg broken in the engagement. Then, taking up three or 
four oars, or pieces of board for the purpose of oars, we sought out 
something to make a small mast and a sail; and having prepared 
all things as well as we possibly could, committed ourselves to the 
protection of Divine Providence, who could alone give us life and 
deliverance. 

Whenever I had done working, I found myself entirely 
besmeared with blood, flowing from a wound which I had received 
in my fall. Having washed the wound, we made a dressing out 
of my handkerchief, and a bandage from my shirt to bind it on. 
The same was done to the others, who had been also wounded; 
and, meanwhile, our boat sailed on without making the land, or 
even knowing whither we were going. What was worse, we had 
no provisions, and had already spent a considerable time in fasting. 
One of the men, cruelly tormented with hunger and thirst, died 
of drinking salt water; and most of the rest constantly vomited, 
probably from the quantities of water swallowed by them when in 
the sea. As for myself, I suffered long, and swelled to a surprising 
degree; but I ascribe the recovery of my health to a quartan ague 
which seized me soon after. All my hair, face, and one side of my 
body were burnt with powder; and I bled at the mouth, nose, and 
ears. I know not whether this was the effect of the powder, by 
swelling up the vessels containing the blood of our bodies, to such 
an extraordinary extent, that the ends of the veins open and let it 
out, or whether it is occasioned by the great noise and violent 
motion in the same organs. But let it happen which way it will, 
there was no room here for a consultation of physicians, consider- 
ing that we were dying of hunger; neither had we time to inquire 
what became of the English, when we could hardly save ourselves. 
With the help of oars, our course was directed up a current, which 
we knew came from the Port of Cabinda; but, the wind being 
against us, we could not make the port, and were obliged to attempt 
getting to Cape Corso, twelve leagues from Cape Catherina, 
where we were unable to land, on account of a bar which renders 
that part of the coast inaccessible. Hunger made us alter our 
design, and forced us to vanquish the obstacles opposed by nature; 
therefore we, with much difficulty, ran ashore in spite of the bar, 
trusting to find negroes who would supply us with provisions. 
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One of our number speedily bnded in quest of v)mciliing to 
cat, and fortunately discuscred some oysters, adhering to the 
branches of trees in a lagoon, of vvhicis he returned to gisc us notice. 
Here we spent tsso days, and I disidcd my men into three pstics, 
sending d'.cm up the country to seek for victuals and liouscs, witii 
ordas to return the same evening to the boat. Hut we could 
Dciilicr find habitations nor any indications of men dwelling there. 
We saw nothing but large herds of butlaloes, which ded so mst Uuic 
we could not possibly get near them; thacforc, after spending die 
day in diis manner unsuccessfully, we came back to the lioat to cat 
oysters, and resolved to sail fur Cape Corst on the day following. 
To leeward of die Cape there is a large where ships sailing 
that way put in for wood and water. The ncgrcxrs inlubiung the 
country, having notice of the arrival of vessels by the firing of 
cannon, come down with provisions, to barter for brandy, knives 
and hatchets. Tliey are under the necessity of living at a distance 
from die sea, because all the coast is nurshy. 

As soon as we reached Cape Corso we heard a great noise from 
the negroes, who came hither to sell wood to the ships lying at 
anchor in the port. 1 looked for some one among diem whom 1 
might recognize; they having often brought me wood and refresh' 
menu in the course of my former voyages, I was in hopes to find 
some of diem who should know me again, but though acquainted 
widi several, it was impossible to prsuadc them that 1 was 
Captain Montauban, so much had my late misfortune disfigured 
me; and the whole supposed me an impostor. Understanding i 
little of their language, 1 told them 1 was ready to die with famine, 
and prayed them to give me something to eat; but my requesu 
were vain; so 1 solicited tlicm to conduct me to Prince Thomaa, 
who was son to die king of the country, in hopes that he might 
recollect the favours 1 had formerly shown him. 1 carried all mjr 
people along with me, and first reached the dwellings of negroes, 
who gave us bananas to cat; and next day arrived at the prince’s 
dwelling, but I was in so poor a condition, that I could not make 
him recognize me, either by signs or by speaking in his own 
language, and also Portuguese, which he understood perfeedy well. 
Formerly, going together to battle, he observed a scar on my thigh, 
from a wound by a musket-bnll; and now he said that he must 
know whether I were truly Captain Montauban; that if I were 
not, he would cut off my head. He then asked whether I ever liad 
a scar from a musket'shot in my thigh, and on my showing it to 
him, he embraced me, expressing lus sorrow to see me in this 
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condition. He immediately caused victuals to be distributed among 
my men, and divided them into several habitations, with strict 
orders to the negroes with whom they were quartered, to treat them 
with the greatest care; and as for myself, I always lived with him. 
When I was a little recovered, he promised to conduct me to the 
king, his father, who lived five or six leagues off, that is, ten or 
twelve from the seaside. I signified my sense of his consideration, 
and requested his permission to take my people along with me, and 
likewise some pieces of clothing, that we might put ourselves in 
decent attire to appear before so great a prince. 

Three days thereafter we departed in a large canoe, and passed 
by the river of Cape Lopez; for the country is so full of marshes 
that the journey cannot be made by land. The king lived in a 
village consisting of three hundred huts, covered with palm leaves, 
where he kept his wives and kindred, and also some other negro 
families whom he favoured. I was lodged with Prince Thomas, 
and my men were distributed into other habitations. We found 
all the people in great lamentation, because their chief priest had 
died that day; and they were to begin the funeral obsequies, which 
continued seven days tor those of such high rank. The deceased 
was held in universal esteem and veneration, and looked on as a 
holy man. As the king is in mourning during the whole funeral 
ceremony, he sees nobody while it lasts; and Prince Thomas desired 
me not to leave my dwelling to visit him, this being the custom of 
the nation. Nevertheless, I went to inspect the funeral ceremony, 
where I beheld nothing except a great concourse of people stand- 
ing round the dead body. Meantime I was well fed by the orders 
of the prince, who had gone to visit his father; and so were my 
people. I was supplied with bananas, elephant’s flesh, and river 
fish. At the termination of the eight days, Prince Thomas 
returned to carry us before his father, whom I found to be a well- 
made negro, of- large stature, and about fifty years old. To do me 
the greater honour, he advanced some steps out of his house to 
meet me, supported by four or five women, and guarded by several 
negroes, armed with lances and muskets, which they discharged 
from time to time. Several drums and trumpets preceded him, and 
also several standards. His only covering was a piece of white and 
blue striped cotton stuff, wrapped about part of his body. 

The king gave me many demonstrations of his friendship; 
he stretched out his hand to me, saying it was the first time 
he had done so to any man; and sitting down at his door, desired 
me to take the place on one side of him, and his son the other. 
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He asked several questions concerning the greatness and power 
of the king my master; and when I told him Uiat he had alone 
waged war against Uic English and Dutch, whom he himself had 
seen at Cape Lopez, and also with the Germans and Spaniards, 
who were more potent nations than the English and Dutch, he 
expressed himself pleased with my account, and proposed to drink 
die king of France’s health. He was immcdi.-itcl) served by his 
wives with palm wine in a great crystal glass As soon as he 
began to drink, the negro men and women lifted up their right 
arm, and in «!cnce hdd it in that {losturc until lie lud done 
drinking. Tlicn (he drums and trumpets llourishcd, and the 
muskets, or I should rather say fusees, were discliargcd 

On informing Prince Thomas, at Ins own desire, that the king 
of France’s name was Louis Ic Grand, he deebred liis wish that 
I should hold a child of hts, seven or eight months old. to be 
baptized, and tlut 1 should name him Louis Ic Grand lie 
told me, likewise, that on my next vo)agc to this country he 
would send the child by me as a present to the king of France, 
to whose service he devoted him, being very desirous that he 
should 1< brought up according to the custom of the country 
and the court o? so great a prince. 1 also engaged, on my part, 
tlut 1 should not fail to remind him of his promise, the Hrst 
time 1 amc to the coast of Guinea, that on mv return to France 
I might be able to make the greatest present ifuit could be made 
to the king, in presenting him vvitls the son of Prince Thomas. 
"And assure him,” said IVmcc Thomas, “that I am Ins friend, 
and that, if he has occasion for my services, I shall myself repair 
to France, with all ilic lances and musketry belonging to the king 
my father;” which was as much as to s.ny, "with the whole force 
of die kingdom." The king then taking up the discourse, assured 
me that he would go ihitlicr in person if there was any need for 
it; and the whole negro men and women gave a loud sliout, which 
was followed by a general discharge of fire-arms, and a flourish of 
drums and trumpets, and a kind of slum fight. The meaning of 
all this I could not comprehend, and it excited some alarm, unul 
I saw the king drink the French king’s health, with the same 
ceremonies as at first; his example was imitated by his son, and 
all the strangers ordered to do the like He then ordered two 
cakes of wax to be brought, which he desired me to accept as a 
token of his friendship, and retired to his house. 

We visited several villages in the vicinity, and most of tlie 
people, who had never beheld white men, crowded from all 
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quarters to see us, bringing more fruit, and also the flesh of ele- 
phants and buffaloes, than we could eat; it was a mark of the 
greatest consideration to supply us with elephants’ flesh, as it 
is used by themselves at their feasts. Unable to comprehend what 
occasioned the difference of colour between our faces and their 
own, they frequently tried whether the white would rub off; and 
their anxiety in making this experiment was so great as some- 
times to hurt us by it. When Prince Thomas observed their pro- 
ceedings, he commanded that his attendants should suffer none of 
the rest to rub and scrape us with their fingers in that manner, 
and told those who came to see us that all strangers were as 
white as we were; and if negroes went into another country, 
that their colour would there seem as strange as ours did in 
Guinea. He was entertained by seeing the people running after 
us, as if we had been some strange animals, and I know not 
whether his distress to behold us thus incommoded with their 
importunities, or his amusement at their folly, predominated. 

At last, after three days’ travelling and diversion, the prince 
carried me back to take leave of his father. The king caressed 
me greatly, and made me promise to visit him on my first return 
to Guinea. We then embarked in canoes, and next day arrived 
at Prince Thomas’s village, where I experienced the same treat- 
ment from him as before. Here he resumed the subject of his 
son’s baptism; and as these people professed Christianity, he sent 
to Cape Lopez for a Portuguese priest, who came in two days. 
The prince named him Louis le Grand, as he had before declared 
his intention of doing. A negro woman, one of his relations, 
stood godmother, and I stood godfather. This woman was called 
Antonia, and I was told that she had been so named at her baptism 
by the wife of a Portuguese captain. The ceremony was per- 
formed with all the magnificence possible, and such as negroes 
alone could display. 

Two or three days afterwards, information came of the arrival 
of an English ship at Cape Lopez; and I requested the prince’s 
permission to go on board, that I might return to my own country; 
but he was unwilling that I should commit myself to the hands 
of my enemies, and desired me patiently to await the arrival of 
some Portuguese vessels, in which I should sail. Meantime he 
went to Cape Lopez, there to exchange elephants’ teeth, beesr 
wax, and negroes, for iron, arms, and brandy, which occupied him 
ten or twelve days. On his return, he told me that a Portuguese 
ship had anchored at the Cape, and that his canoe should carry 
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me on board, as he had recommended me lo the captain, and said 
that I sliould Nvant aolliing necessary for my >o)^e to Europe. 
I, therefore, collected all my men c.xccpt two, who five or six days 
l«fore had gone up the country, and I knew not where to find 
them. Having taken leave of the prince, we embarked in his 
canoes, and sailed for Cape Lopez On arriving tlierc, I found the 
Portuguese captain, an old Inend, widi whom I had become 
acquainted in the island of St Thomas. Three days after I went 
on board we reached that island, the governor of which showed 
me and my men much civility, during a month tliat we were 
obliged to remain in the port An Englisli ship that had been 
out on the Gold Coast then came in, anti on becoming acquainted 
with the captain, he made such olTcrs as I could not refuse He 
requested n.c to go on board of his ship, assuring me that 1 should 
find very good Jewish physicians m Earbadocs, who would cure 
my ailments. Thus I emuarked with all my men in the vessel, 
notwithstanding the governor of the island stated many reasons for 
being suspicious of the Englishman, who was, nevertheless, as 
honest a man as any of his country He was so civil as to give 
me hts own cabin, and entertained me with everything agreeable 
and amusing he could devise, to solace my spirits for afilicuons that 
I had from ume to time endured. 

Ten days after our departure from St. Thomas, we unfor- 
tunately lost our rudder in a storm, and were obliged to fit a 
spare topmast instead of it, whicli proved very detrimental to a 
voyage continuing no less than three months. Provisions began 
to be scarce before our arrival at Darbadocs, so that the allowance 
was reduced to three-fourths, and they were within three days of 
being quite exhausted. On reaching the island, the English captain 
waited on Colonel Russel, the governor, and related my engage- 
ment with the man-of-war at Angob, and the consequences 
attending it; whereupon he was much blamed for carrying me to 
Barbadocs When he returned on board, he told me mat the 
governor had prohibited him from allowing me to go on shore, 
under pain of death The latter part, however, I did not at first 
learn from him, and he contented himself with only desiring me 
not to go ashore, lest it might excite the governor’s suspicions. 
With this I promised punctual compliance, having little desire to 
sec a place which I had known so long ago, and ocing unwilling 
to bring the captain into any trouble Next day, several Jews who 
had been expelled from Martinique, having heard of my arrival, 
came on board, and finding me very much indisposed, sent some 
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physicians of their tribe to me, who said that I could not be cured 
without being carried ashore. They offered to solicit the governor’s 
permission for me to live in the town, and I drew up a petition to 
him for the same purpose, promising not to stir out of my apart- 
ment until embarking again for Martinique. The Jewish physicians 
were themselves obliged to be security for me, and I was then con- 
ducted to the house of Mr. Jacob Lewis, where I was well attended 
to all the time of my residence. 

Three days after my arrival. Colonel Russel sent a major to see 
me. He very civilly offered me his protection, and whatever could 
be conducive to the restoration of my health. Both the major and a 
captain of the garrison came to visit me from time to time, though, 
I apprehended, less with the design of learning the state of my 
health, than to ascertain when I should be in a condition to leave the 
island. Colonel Russel himself also visited me ten or twelve days 
after my arrival, to know whether I was as ill as had been 
reported; and seven or eight days subsequent to that, he came again, 
and caused me to be conveyed from the Jew’s house to that of an 
English merchant, where, he said, I should find better accom- 
modation. But I thought his design was that I might be more 
narrowly watched, and prevented from conversing with so many 
people. He came to see me the day following, when I returned 
him thanks for the civilities he had shown me; and that he might 
have no occasion to suspect my men, I prayed him to shut them 
up in the citadel, that they might not run about the island, and 
also to prevent them from making their escape. He answered that 
he would attend to it, but I must understand they were prisoners 
of war as well as myself. I said I was aware of it, and thought 
myself fortunate in having fallen into his hands, adding, however, 
that the English captain who had brought me to Barbadoes, engaged 
that neither I nor any of my men should be detained; that it was 
from reliance on his faith so given, and the tenders of service he 
made, I had embarked. Then I requested the governor to grant 
me and my men our liberty, promising that I should ever be 
mindful of the favour, either by restoring such prisoners as I might 
take, or by paying him such a ransom as he required. “ No,” 
replied the governor, “ I will neither have your ransom nor your 
prisoners; you are too brave a man for me not to compassionate your 
numerous misfortunes; and I desire that you will accept of these 
forty pistoles to supply your present necessities.” He then pre- 
sented me with a purse, which he had doubtless brought on 
purpose; and on leaving me, said he was about to give orders to 
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collori my men logcthcr. Aficr Ixin;; joincwlwi recovered, I 
intinuicd lo dvc governor, by ihc olltccr wlio d:»Iy came lo vjsjt me, 
ilut 1 was dcMicus of embarking in the firu vcsicl bound for 
Martinique. In three da)s a barque arrived, which the Count dc 
lUcnac, governor of the rrcnch ulandr. Iind vent here respecting 
an exchange of prisoners. Colonel Kuiiel gave me inlmuuon of 
it, «)tng I might prepare to dc|utt. I was tlicreuixin {>crmittcd to 
go to his house, and th.inU him in |)crson fur all tlic civihtics he 
bad shown me. I !c told me ilut he regretted the bw& of warfare 
restrained him from allowing me greater hlvcrty dian he had dune, 
and pn)cd me to use the LngliUi kindly who might fall into my 
hands. 1 embarked in the French vessel, but 1 could find no 
more than two of the crew whom the governor lud formerly vent 
lo me, and they declared that they knew nothing of wlut was 
become of die rest. 

Arriving at Martinique, I related my adventures to M dc Ulcnac, 
who insisted on my living with him during the whole |)cnod of my 
residence there; and he frc<|ucmly made me give him an account of 
my engagement with the Englisli manohwar. At last, finding 
an onportunily of procuring a pasugc for me lo France, he sent 
for the captain o! a vessel bound thither, and recommended me 
to him. He would likewise Iiave written letters to France in my 
favour, but he was taken so very ill. that he could not write, and 
died on June to. 1 regretted his death very much, for many 
reasons. He was a man who delighted to serve every one, and felt 
for die misfortunes of those who were persecuted by fate, as 1 had 
been; whoolTcrcd a favour before it was asked, who was endowed 
widi courage, and skilful in maritime affairs, and in high esteem 
with the king for his integrity, wisdom, justice, as also ilic service 
be had rendered to his country. 

The day after the death of M. DIcnac, I embarked in the 
Virp/n, a vessel belonging to Bordeaux, and had a quick passage 
thither. I arrived, impressed with many and contradictory scnti- 
tncnis. I know not whether 1 have bid adieu to the sea, or whether 
I shall go out again to be revenged on the English, who have 
done me so much mischief; whether 1 shall traverse the ocean in 
quest of a little wcaldi, or rest in quiet, and consume what my 
relations have left me. Men have a strange propensity to undcr- 
tokc voyages, just as dicy have to gaming. Whatever adversity 
wfalls them, dicy trust inat at Icngdi prosperity will come, and 
therefore they continue to play on; so it is with us at sea; for what- 
ever accident we meet with, we hope to indemnify our losses. 


GALLIPOLI ADVENTURE 

By 

R. D. PAUL 

O N the morning of April 21, 1915, the Bay of Mudros in the 
Island of Lemnos presented an astonishing sight. More 
than one hundred and fifty ships were there assembled, 
ranging in size from such armed giants of the sea as the Queen 
Elizabeth, the mightiest vessel in Britain’s navy, to the tiny fishing 
vessels of the islanders. 

Packed closely in the holds and even on the decks of this 
imposing, if ill-assorted armada, was an army of some eighty 
thousand men drawn from all over the earth. Innumerable dialects 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales mingled with the nasal 
drawl of Australia and New Zealand. Parisian French rose 
staccato above the liquid roll of Urdu and gutteral clicks of West 
Africa. The Tower of Babel was afloat. Seldom has a more 
polyglot population inhabited a more motley citadel, and they were 
embarked upon as hazardous, as daring an adventure as any in all 
the dread annals of battle : they were foredoomed to failure. Yet 
in that failure they were destined to write an epic of bloody heroism 
and sacrifice that all time will never erase from the pages of 
history. 

The entry of Turkey into the Great War as an ally of the 
Central Powers, had gravely complicated the vital issues confront- 
ing the Allies. For Britain the danger lay in a terrible threat to the 
Suez Canal, that main artery of her life : for Russia, already reel- 
ing under the blows dealt her by Ludenorff and Hindenburg in 
the marshes of East Prussia, the danger lay in the extension of a 
struggle, already overwhelming, to a new territory, the Caucasus. 
If Russia collapsed, the two million and more German and Austrian 
troops pinned down on the eastern front could be hurled against 
the sorely tried British and French in the west. At all costs Russia 
had to be supplied with the sinews of war. The Black Sea can be 
entered from the Mediterranean by one narrow channel, known as 
the Dardanelles. That channel runs between the Asiatic shore of 
Turkey and the strip of land known as the Gallipoli peninsula. So 
long as that ribbon of water was in Turkish hands or was dominated 
by Turkish gunfire, neither guns nor shells could reach Russia. 
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The forcing of ihc Dardanelles Straits was therefore an impcra- 
0 \c issue for Allied stralcg) But there were other factors, 
concerned with politics and prcstiLC, tliat were no less important 
m persuading the war councils or the west to such a desperate 
venture as was in contemplation on this hne April morning 
The histone city of Constantinople, situated on the northern 
shore of die Sea of Marmara, into which the Narrows of the 
Dardanelles debouched, was die focus of all Turkish poxscr 

Such an esent as die capture of Constantinople would have re> 
echoed across the world 1 he Balkans would base been clcctnficd 
It would base confirmed Bulgaria in a cautious neutrality would 
have brought relief to hare) pressed Serbia, and Rumania and 
Greece, at this lime vacillating, would base come in on the side 
of the Allies New armies could have poured to the attack of an 
Austrian empire ahead) hard hit The Great War may well have 
been shortened by three )cars 

Estimates as to the preparedness of Turkey for war, the morale 
and ability of her troops and their leaders, the cfTicicncy of their 
organization and die real powers of her defence, varied 
enormously 

Lord Fisher and those who felt with him, stressed die power 
of the Turkish forts and the defences of the Dardanelles No fleet, 
he asserted, unsupported by a well prepared land attack could ever 
force or hold the straits What was needed was a land attack that 
could take die forts commanding those narrow waters, in rear, 
and thus clear a way for the Navy 

The issue was critical, for time pressed Every minute of delay 
was dangerous Turkey grew hourly in strength and preparedness, 
for she could not be blind to the appalling dangers of a British 
victory at the Dardanelles and must of necessity be straining every 
nerve to meet the inevitable attack 

Eventually it was decided no troops could be spared and that the 
Navy should act alone 

Early in March a proud array of ships of batdc hammered the 
Turkish forts guarding the narrows, but m the moment of victory, 
when indeed die Turkish big guns had less than thirty rounds of 
ammunition left them apiece, three fateful mines altered the 
destinies of man by sinking three great British vessels Naval critics 
on the spot and lay critics at home despaired of the Navy’s success, 
then there occurred a delay of over four weeks, a delay pregnant 
with doom for the whole enterpnse and at last, an army under 
Sir Ian Hamilton, was assembled and embarked On the morning 
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of April 21, 1915, it lay ready in Mudros Bay to venture the assault 
of Gallipoli. 

The Gallipoli peninsula stretches for some fifty miles south 
into the sea, lilce a queer handle to the mainland of Europe. At 
its broadest, just south of the town of Gallipoli on its eastern shore, 
it is more than fifteen miles wide. At its narrowest, its neck in the 
. north where it joins the mainland, it is barely three and a half 
miles wide. This neck, known as the isthmus of Bulair, is of vital 
strategic importance to the whole, for were it seized and held the 
rest of the peninsula could be slowly strangled. 

Most of the area is a maze of rugged mountains, arid and barren, 
except for hardy shrubs, and at nearly every point on its coastline 
towering cliffs rise sheer from the sea. Where these are broken by 
narrow bays, the beaches are but short strips entirely commanded 
by the hills above them. Innumerable ravines break up the land into 
fantastic contours, presenting terrible obstacles to progress. The 
four principal hill features bear names that are now historic. The 
northernmost is the semi-circle of hills six hundred or seven hundred 
feet high, enclosing Suvla Bay; further south are Sari Bair 
mountains, one thousand feet high; the Kilid Bahr plateau opposite 
the narrow, seven hundred feet high, and the mass of Achi Baba, 
seven hundred feet high, dominating the south-western tip of the 
. peninsula. 

From this last, the Turkish forts guarding the Narrows on both 
the European and Asiatic shores, could be commanded and its 
possession would give an attacking army and fleet the control of 
the straits. 

It is clear that any attack on the peninsula could be launched 
only where beaches gave reasonable access. The cliffs were 
impregnable. Sir Ian Hamilton, in command of the expedition, 
decided eventually that there was only one practicable method of 
attack open to him; to land his men at the .beaches on the southern 
and western edges of the peninsula and to fight his way steadily 
inland. 

The deliberations preceding this decision were very grave. 
No one was deluded as to the terrible hazards involved. To land 
, troSps open boats on to quite unprotected beaches in the face 
■ of a vi^laritV resolute enemy well provided with machine-guns, 
was an unparalleled risk. 

Surprise was out of the question. The Turks were well aware 
of the existence and location of the Allied Armada and the tragic 
indecision earlier in the year had afforded them ample time in 
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whicli to con«3lidjtc thctr defence*. Under iktilcd German 
engineer* they lud bljcurcU well and arduouily. Bomb proof 
dugouts and trcnci;c* lud l<cn erected to comnund all the (ihcly 
Undine iite*, and terrible line* of lurixd wire had Ixcn stretched 
both alon^ U*.c und and c-kcn under water at iIjc edge* of the 
bcachc*. live range* were all marked to an inch, and the available 
held gun* and field huwiiacrs were well sited out of line of fire 
from aiucktn^ wardup*. 

If the bnding troop* lud lud to meet the full weight of all the 
Turkidi troop* which had been detailed for the defence of the 
peninsula, *uccei* would lu\c been cut of the t^ucition. The 
comnundcr-in-<hicf of die Turkidi force*, the Gernun general, 
Liman \on Sander*, had at hi* diipoul some *Lxty thouund troop*. 
With dicse he could easily lusc tlirown back any attempted land* 
Ing o*cf a comparatiscly narrow area, but although he was well 
aware ilut the attack was coming, he could not know at which 
point it would in fact be nude. 

In eonscriucncc, lie had to Ik prepared to meet it anysvhere: he 
divided hi* force* into three croup* of twenty thouund men and 
fifty guns each. One group Tic rct.»ineJ on the A*uiic mainhtnd 
near die ruined fort of Kuin Kale : the second he held ronccntnitcd 
on the Bulair istlimut: and die diird he distributed along the south 
and cast dioret of die {xninsub. 

It followed dut in die esent of a bndinc in force at any one 
of die dirce possible jxiim*, the Turkish detaemnent stationed there 
would have to resist unsup^xirtcd die whole weight of the British 
attack for at least three days. NciUicr of the oilier groups could 
come to its assist.-ince earlier than this. 

Thus it will be teen dut, in selecting the tip of the peninsula as 
die only possible Mint for hi* pru|ccicu landing, Sir Ian Hamilton 
had chosen just that point where the available I'urkisli forces were 
tnost dispersed and in the worst ease to offer a conccniraicd 
resistance. To that fact alone must be ascribed the eventual, 
diough desperate, success of the landing. 

The troops who were to take part in die landing consisted of 
part of the British Army in Egypt, being sixteen battalions of 
Australian and New Zealand troops, under die command of Sir 
William Birdwood, the East Lancashire Territorial Division, and 
a number of Indian troops. The spearhead of ilic British forces, 
however, was the apih Division, built up of a number of celebrated 
English, Irish and Scots regiments of die regular Army. It was 
Commanded by Sir A. Hunter- Weston. 
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Besides these troops there were the 63rd Royal Naval Division 
and a French contingent drawn principally from the Armee 
Coloniale and the celebrated Foreign Legion, under General 
d’Amade. 

Sir Ian Flamilton’s tactical arrangements were well conceived. 
Fie proposed to execute two feints : in the first the French con- 
tingent should effect a landing on the Asiatic shore near Kum 
Kale. This feint would not only pin down the Turkish forces 
stationed there but would also, by driving inland the Turkish 
shore batteries, protect his real attack, which was to be delivered 
on the tip of the peninsula, from being taken in half-rear by gunfire. 

The second feint was to be made by the Royal Naval Division 
at the Bulair isthmus, with the intention of drawing off as many 
Turkish troops as possible from the peninsula itself, to the defence 
of the vital neck, across which all Turkish supplies must come. 

The real attack was itself to consist of two separate ventures. In 
the first, the Australian and New Zealand divisions (very shortly 
to become immortal as the Anzacs) were to effect a landing on the 
promontory known as Gaba Tepe, situated on the south-west coast, 
and to strike inland across a low depression in the hills, to Maidos 
on the opposite side of the peninsula. If this attack was successful 
it w'ould cut off all Turkish forces on the southern end of the 
peninsula as well as the enemy forts commanding The Narrows 
in the straits. 

Meanwhile, the second venture should be launched by the 29th 
Division. Five separate beaches known by the letters S, V, W, X 
and Y, had been selected round the tip of the peninsula, and various 
units had been detailed for the attack. The immediate object was 
to seize the hill of Achi Baba which commanded the forts at the 
Narrows. 

It was judged that whereas the first feint attack and the Anzac’s 
real attack could both be conducted before dawn, the hazards of the 
second real attack were too serious to permit of operations in the 
dark. The attack on the beaches, therefore, was scheduled to start 
after daylight. > 

X Moreover, good weather was absolutely essential for the whole 
^terprise. The landing of troops, guns, ammunition and all the 
myriad stores necessary to J support an army of occupation could 
never be successfully carried' out in the treacherous currents of those 
narrow waters unless the sea were quite calm. Should a storm 
blow up in the middle of the operations, the troops already landed 
would be marooned. 
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It wns hoped that Utc guns of the great siiips which were to 
accomjuny the iranjporis, would be able to smash most of the 
Turkish positions and certainly to render an active, persistent 
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extremely difficult But in the result the hope was never 
tulnlled One of the greatest tragedies of the Gallipoli landing 
^osc from the naval shortage of high-explosive shells. Had these 
been available a very different talc might have been m the telling 
in these pages But they were not Most of the ships had only 
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shrapnel shells available and against these the German engineers 
had made the Turkish defences wellnigh impregnable. 

For three days the expedition wailed, while with feverish energy 
final preparations were made. 

At last, on the morning of Friday, April 23, the weather reports 
were favourable and the mighty fleet set out the following day on 
as perilous an adventure as any which has confronted man. 

The Royal Naval Division was the first to come in contact with 
the Turkish defences. Steadily, with not a light showing, the 
transports steamed into Xcros Bay during the night of the 2gth. 
At 5.30 a.m., just as dawn was breaking, the two escorting war- 
ships, Dartmouth and Doris, opened a furious bombardment on 
the Turkish lines. As the light grew, officers and men despaired 
of success. Great cliffs towered over the bay on all sides, offering 
perfect cover to any number of Turks who could enfilade any 
landing. All day long the guns of the ships thundered with no 
appreciable result : no landing party could ever have reached the 
shore in daylight and survived. It was decided to abandon the 
attempt until nightfall, when a platoon of the Hood Battalion was 
to try to reach the shore and by lighting flares and firing machine- 
guns and rifles, persuade the Turks that a serious attack was 
impending. 

No one there, however, failed to realize that the chances of any 
of the party returning were terribly slender, and it was with thank- 
fulness and admiration that the command accepted a heroic offer 
by Lieut.-Commander Freyburg, of the Royal Naval Division. This 
gallant officer volunteered to swim ashore and light flares. 

Greased all over and painted black, he slipped into the water as 
darkness fell and sec out on his swim. Before him he pushed a 
small raft bearing his flares, matches, a sheath knife and a revolver. 
For two hours in that early spring night he swam through the cold 
waters and finally beached his raft on the shore. Without delay he 
lit his flares and fired his pistol rapidly. 

A terrible burst of machine-gun fire broke from the surrounding 
cliff, the water near him being whipped into spray by a myriad 
bullets. By a miracle he escaped and, running along the beach, 
plunged once again into the chilly sea. 

Before him was inky blackness, for no ship, dared to show a 
light, and he had nothing, except guesswork, to guide him. For 
another terrible two hours he swam on, and then, almost dead with 
cold and fatigue, he was picked up in the nick of time by one of 
the patrolling boats. 
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His exploit, which won him the D S O , wis bnllnntly success- 
ful So convinced beenme Limin von Sanders of the peril of a 
British landing at Buhir, that despite die desperate plight of his 
forces on the southern end of die {xninsula, he could not be 
persuaded to reinforce them by even one soldier from his troops 
guarding the isdimus, until the evening of the 26th 

hfeanwlule, stirring events were transpiring some sixty miles to 
die south, where at Gaba Tepc the Anzacs had licgun a sunrise 
attack The sliips had reached the rendezvous {xmtion oft the 
promontory punctually at one o*clock in the early morning of 
baturday, April 25, ind after the men had had a not meal they 
fell in on deck 

It was believed (and rightly, as it happened) that surprise was 
more important than artillery preparation, and accordingly, in 
dead silence die men scrambled into the waiting boats from which 
they were to bud The arrangcmcius provided for the successive 
bnding of one thousand five hundred men at *t lime, and at 
I 30 a m die first boats moved off 1 hey were speedily taken in 
tow by the steam pinnaces, and the leading flotilla steamed away 
in die darkness towards the shore 

Just before daylight, at 50 1 m , die fust boat grounded As 
It did so a dare burst out on the hillside and a scattered burst of 
machine gun and rifle fire broke out from the Turkish positions 
The majority of the bullets in the first salvo fortunately went high, 
but numbers of men were hit as they leapt impetuously ashore and 
with admirable coolness formed up m rough line on the open beach 
As the grey light of dawn broke eerily over the sombre grey sea, 
the Australians charged across the sand, making for die bright 
flashes of fire breaking the dark shadow of the hills, flashes 
which marked the Turkish positions For fear that a similar 
occurrence would give away the position of the landing troops 
to the enemy machine gunners and riflemen, the Australians 
liad been ordered not to fill the magazines of their rifles until 
daybreak 

It was grim, desperate, bloody work With fixed bayonets the 
Australians panted forward, scaling the cliffs which hid the Turkish 
first line Above the staccato barking of the machine guns tlieir 
progress was scarcely heard, and a swarm of stalwart, bronzed 
giants had crashed into and over the Turkish line before its 
defenders were fully aware of their presence 

No quarter was asked or given Cold steel decided tlic issue 
The Turkish defences were overwhelmed and the troops who were 
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Still climbing the hill got some protection. But the Turkish second 
line, cunningly built into a cliff and protected from naval gunfire, 
was still intact, and, as the light improved, directed a terrible fire 
upon the boats and the men still struggling across the beaches. 

The position was critical, daylight would rob the beaches of all 
protection. But the Australians in the van, scarcely waiting to 
recover their breath, were already pressing forward. Throwing 
down their packs they worked their way upward, sniping and 
sniped at, finishing oft' their progress with fierce bayonet charges. 
Nothing could stay that mad progress, neither wire nor bullets; 
and within two hours the Turkish second line was also over- 
whelmed. The landing was secured. 

It had been won at surprisingly small cost. Casualties had been 
few and the Turkish defenders even fewer. For a moment the 
officers were incredulous of their good fortune and suspected a 
trap ; daylight disclosed the explanation. 

In the darkness, the boats had missed their objective and had 
reached not Gabe Tepe but a small cove to the north, then known 
as Ari Burnu, but now immortal as Anzac Cove. It lay under die 
shadow of the rugged mass of hills known as Sari Bair, and was 
so exposed that the Turks had never seriously andcipated a landing 
there. In consequence they had fortified it but lightly and only 
stationed a handful of pickets to defend it. 

This error in direction, however fortunate from the point of 
view of the actual landing, proved more than serious. Instead of 
operating through a broad depression straight across the peninsula 
towards Maidos and being almost in direct contact with the 
forces landing on the southern dp, the Anzacs found themselves 
involved in the twisty, rocky ravines of Sari Bair, fighting across 
a confusing maze of hills and gullies every one of which could be, 
and was, stubbornly defended. 

Yet the desperate and heroic resistance put up by the handful 
of Turkish troops could not seriously stay the advance of the 
Australians and New Zealanders, who every moment were rein- 
forced by eager comrades landed on the beach. 

Steadily they fought their way inland during the morning and 
by the early afternoon the whole of the leading Australian division, 
twelve thousand men in all, had been landed. The Turkish posi- 
tion seemed desperate : already white-faced messengers were 
arriving at Turkish headquarters, saying that all was lost. Yet by 
one of those master strokes of fate, success was snatched from this 
gallant enterprise in the moment of fulfilment. 
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It lupjscncd llut one of the local Tuikiih c<unm.nndws \sas 
a rtwluic olHvcr known ai Mtmaplu Kcnul Ik), a man of dcjtmy 
indeed : and in hu lundhng of a wcllnigh I»o|icIcit iUtnuon he 
ii.uwcd tliojc ({uahtici b) which he wai defined, many years 
later, to win lu leadership of a regenerated lurko 

He was m comnund cf the tMh I urkidi Division, stationed 
m reserve at (Jiunuk lUir Hv chance, fortuiuic indeed for the 
Turks, he lud juraded his l>cvi regiment, the ^/tli. for routine 
manoruvre nracucc at 5,jo in the n orning of the iwcnts fifth As 
be moved lorward rvorth cf hart Iknr at llic head of his men, he 
uw aixaut midday a straggling hue of I urkiih pickets coming 
over tic hil!. Questioning tliem, he learned for the first time that 
the Australians lud landed. Instantly divining the deadly menace 
of the utuai.on, lie turned hts men round and raced to vards the 
scene of action. On his own rcsponubilitv lie at once despatched 
orders for the 77th regiment to lollovv, and later called up vet a 
ilmd and ibtcvv u into il e struggles llic advance was baited |ust 
as It reached the summit of Sart lUtr 'Hie ,\ustfalians. scattered, 
out of touch, cahauvtcd, were suddenly confronted bv splendid 
troops magninccntly led. I'lcld guns opened on them from 
unexpected directions and tbetr valiant charges suvcecdcd onlv tn 
exposing (hem to attacks from the rear. 

Outlunkcd and hard pressed, they fell back Throughout the 
rest of that fateful day. llie tide of battle swayed dirzily backwards 
and forwards. As one or another side received reinforcements so 
It would surge forward. After llic initial check, die Australians 
again presseu on. Kcmforced by ibcir second division, by a num- 
ber of field batteries and by the Indnn troops, all of which were 
bnded before midnight, diey swept furw’ard to 3 second attack. 

Dreadful were the mmuturc battles fought tn llut wilderness 
of hills and valleys Desperate and awful was the strife. Neither 
die Australians nor their enemies took prisoners, wounded or 
odicrwise, and K was die bayonet rather than the bullet whicli was 
the arbiter of victory. 

By nightfall, however, the Turkisli rcinforccmcnis began to 
arrive in large numbers and the exhausted iroojis of Musiapha 
Kcmal were succoured in the nick of time. Once more the attack 
flowed seawards, once more die weary Australians strove to hold 
up the foe, fighting bitterly to retain die ground they had regained 
on their second attack. 

Exluustcd, out manauvred, out numbered, they were forced 
stubbornly to retreat. In the rear their commander viewed the 
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situation with growing concern. His leading units had been in 
continuous action for twelve hours : in the darkness across strange 
ground, neither relief nor munitions could easily be moved up. 
He saw his forces being driven inexorably back to the beach, an 
amphitheatre in which the Turks could slaughter them at their 
leisure. He felt that men could do no more. The venture he 
concluded, had failed. 

Urgently he wired to Sir Ian Hamilton, advising re-embarkation 
and withdrawal : but the commander-in-chief gauged the temper 
of those hard-pressed, thirst-maddened Anzacs more accurately than 
their own commander. “ Dig in and stick it out,” he answered. 
And dig in and stick it out they did. 

Countless epics of individual heroism had won those Anzacs 
and their Indian comrades a footing on Turkish soil. Countless 
more were to be written before finally they were withdrawn, many 
sad months later, from a battlefield which they had soaked in their 
blood. They endured appalling hardships, braved desperate 
dangers; they were doomed to ceaseless struggle. Yet all the 
power of Turkey did not suffice to tear from the grip of these 
men the small piece of territory on which they set their feet during 
these two April days. 

But round Cape Helles, while the Anzacs fought and died on 
Sari Bair, was to be staged another battle, equally heroic and far 
more horrible, the Landing on the Beaches in which the 29th 
division won itself everlasting glory. 

Although Sir Ian Hamilton hoped for great success from the 
Anzac thrust at Ari Burnu, he placed his chief reliance on the 
attack he proposed to launch at the southern end of the peninsula. 
Here, he believed, was the critical battle, and for it he had reserved 
his best trained troops and his most powerful ships. To aid it he 
had directed the feint landing of the French on the Asiatic shore. 

This last, although chronologically later than the British landings 
round Cape Helles is in some respects logically prior to them and 
should be described first. 

It was as hazardous as any of the other Gallipoli ventures. Some 
four thousand French soldiers were proposing to land on a low- 
lying shore defended by twenty thousand Turks and in the face of 
numerous field batteries and great fortress guns. 

As the boats in which the Senegalese and Foreign Legion 
troops were crowded, were towed towards the shore in the small 
hours of the Sunday morning, a terrible fire burst upon them. 
.Many boats were smashed to pieces, scarcely a man in the leading 
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ilotilla escaped a wound Resolutely* howcNer, they steamed on 
intoUhc mouUt of the Ri\cr DumniL which takes its sluggish 
way across the most histone of all the world's great bittichclds* the 
Plain of Troy, llicrc* under die shadow of the rums of the 
mimortal city, wath the ghosts of Greek and Trojan heroes 
thronging round them, tlicsc daundcss soldiers leapt ashore 

Hundreds fell: German and Turkisli batteries ur inbnd flung 
shell after slicll in the tine of their advance tcrnble gaps were 
ripped m Uietr ranks by a hail of machine gun bulTcu The 
survivors never faltered 

CJiarginr forward they won dicir way at die pomt of the bayonet 
and, aided oy the guns of the distant warslups* drove the Turkish 
batteries steadily inland 

They had achieved their atm All through that critical Sunday 
when the issue at the beaches hung in the balance, the Turkisli 
forces round Kum Rale were far too preoccupied with this 
immediate threat to send reinforcements to Cape 1 Idles, and die 
mainland batteries, whose fire might well have turned the ude of 
battle irretrievably against the Hnush, poured Uicir shells not on 
die struggling, helpless crowds thronging those beaches, but on this 
handful of rrench troops 

Tor nearly diiriy ux hours dicy clung to the precarious Iiold, 
subjected every minute to a growing ram of sliclls and to die attacks 
of overwhelming infantry forces Not until late in die morning of 
the Monday did they finally abandon their positions Then, 
re embarking, they crossed that shell swept strip of water to rein* 
force the Dnush troops on Beach S 

The five beaches selected as the points for the main British 
attack, were situated at irregular distances all round the end of the 
peninsula Furdicst west was Beach Y between the southern tip 
of the San Tepe promontory and the rugged clifT known as Gurkha 
Biu/f Next came Beach A, north of Cape Tekke, and between 
that and Cape Hcllcs, Beach W Round die end of the latter 
spit of land was Beach V, east of Sedd cl BaJir and last of ai/ 
was Beach S, situated in Morto Bay 

Plcrc then, was the battleground, a nightmare terrain of low- 
lying exposed sand stretches at the mercy ot the sheltered defenders 
in the hills above them They were, however, the only practicable 
landing pjaccs on the whole of the southern end of the pcninsub 
and the Turks had spared no pains to make them impregnable 
Imagine the scene as the attack began 1 Across a ^Im blue 
sea as dawn broke on this fateful morning, steamed a host of 
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ships. Steadily they approached the shore at five different points, 
while far out at sea great guns boomed and tons of metal sped 
overhead to burst with shattering roar and clouds of acrid yellow 
smoke on the silent cliffs above the beaches. Steadily the trans- 
ports drew nearer and the little boats from which the landings 
were to be made crept up alongside dieir great hulls. The beaches, 
their dreadful wire glindng cruelly, were srill and silent. 

At Beach Y on the extreme right of the Turkish line, where 
the defenders were least prepared for an assault, three light 
cruisers of shallow draft, the Dublin, the Sapphire and the 
Amethyst, resolutely steamed in close to the shore and at close 
range, plastered the cliffs with their four-inch and six-inch shells. 
So terriole was this direct fire that the deafened and reeling hand- 
ful of Turks at this point were capable of offering very litde 
resistance when a battalion of marines and the ist King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers leapt ashore from their boats and scaled the 
cliffs. The British troops rapidly established themselves securely, 
having lost not a man in the process. 

They were fiercely attacked after nightfall by large enemy forces 
which they had drawn to their neighbourhood and were compelled 
to re-embark the next morning : but they had materially lightened 
the hostile pressure on the oAer beaches. 

Similar bold naval tactics also secured a marked success a mile 
to the south at Beach X, Captain H. C. Lockyer, in command of 
H.M.S. Implacable, boldly manoeuvred his ship to within five hun- 
dred yards of the cliffs. At 5.30 a.m. she opened a terrible fire at 
point blank range with her twelve-inch and six-inch guns. Nothing 
could withstand her salvoes. 

Within a few moments most of the Turkish trenches had been 
smashed in and their few surviving defenders were in poor case to 
offer resistance. Yet when the 2nd Royal Fusiliers, closely fol- 
lowed by the ist Border Regiment and the ist Inniskillings, set 
foot on the beach as the bombardment ceased, the Turks put up a 
stubborn resistance. A resolute bayonet charge eventually settled 
the issue and the British troops were soon masters of the heights. 

Once there, however, _ they came under a gruelling fire from 
Turkish guns in the village of Krithia. Stoically they held on 
while the position of the hostile battery was signalled to the 
Implacable. Her long guns swung slowly upwards, roared into 
flame and smoke for a few minutes, and far off, mangled shapes 
that had once been men lay sprawled across scrap-iron that had once 
been Turkish guns. 
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The invader* were free to dig ihcmschcs in and consolidate 
their hold. Hy niglufall they had csiablislied conuct \utli the 
bndmg at beach W. 

Away at the other end of the line, at Beach S, equal success had 
atlcndcil the landing of sesen hundred men of the and South Wales 
Borderers. Although the war xcsscls lud l)ccn unable to approach 
Uie Uiorc so closely as at the other two Iscachcs, their guns had 
kept die Turkisli fire under and the men had got ashore with little 
loss. 

As tlicy landed, hosscser, shranncl swept the beach, thinning 
llicir ranks, hut a short dasli earned them to the com|Mrative shelter 
of the clitts and working their way round the shoulder of the spur 
on which were pheed a number of guns known as l)c Tott’s 
battery, tiicy carried the [wsition at the bayonet point. Although 
the) sulTcrcd severe losses and were quite isolated from the other 
landings they clung on tcnaciousl). Iscating back several fierce 
counicr>ait3CKs delivered by the Turks, until the) were relieved on 
the .Monday by die I'rencli contingent from Kum K.i)e. 

These inrce landings, however, were largely feints undertaken 
chiefly to confuse die Turks as to the exact |>oint at which die 
British proposed to make dicir real thrust. 

It was at Beaches W and V that Sir Ian Hamilton intended to 
cfTcct his maior lodgment. But tlic Turks were little deceived by 
the other attacks and fully expected the landings at the two main 
points. 

How different was die talc at these two beaches! Beach W wa« 
a natural fortress of terrific strength. Hound a wide, gently sloping 
strip of sand, ran a scmi<irclc of rugged hills to every point on 
whicli the whole beach was fully exposed. What nature had left 
undone German engineers had finished. Machine-gun nests, bomb 
proof gun emplacements, cleverly sited trenches, h.nd been cut 
into die cliff face at every vantage point. The beach and the 
fringes of the water were a maze of wire entanglements festooned 
widv trip-mines and grenades. The place was a death trap. 

An ominous quiet hung over those cliffs as tlic lighters con- 
vening the landing parties approached the shore. The guns of the 
ships hurled dicir shells uselessly against iron rocks. Then the 
bombardment ceased. For a breathless minute there was an 
unearthly hush broken at last by die noise of keels grounding in 
the shingle. ^ 

As though it were a signal, inferno broke lose. Within a few 
seconds, dead and dying lay in heaps or sank under the water. 
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The sea-edge foam ran red across the sand. Every gun and rifle 
that was fired took toll. The crowds of helpless men, struggling 
through wire and water, were perfect targets; marksmanship was 
superfluous. 

Nothing it seemed, could face that storm of iron : yet the ist 
Lancashire Fusiliers and tire men of the Royal Naval Division who 
comprised this forlorn hope, still struggled on, dripping wet, lacer- 
ated by barbs of wire, torn, wounded, battered. With numbers 
dreadfully thinned they reached the open beach. Even then 
the marvellous discipline of these indomitable troops never 
faltered. 

As though they were on parade they actually reformed their 
broken line, dressing their ranks in such a hail of shot and shell 
as no soldiers had ever faced before. It was a crazy, noble sight 
but it could avail nothing. Advance was out of the question : the 
attack was halted in bloody arrest. 

All seemed over ; it remained only for those stubborn heroes to 
stand till they were shot down. But a fortunate accident 
dramatically turned the tide of battle. 

While the leading boats had made straight for the centre of 
the beach, those on the left had turned away from the machine- 
gun fire towards the shelter of the rocks below Cape Tekke. It 
was the one spot not covered by fire from the cliffs and the men 
had been able to land with little loss. 

Inspired to frenzy by the sight of the fearful carnage below 
them, they had torn their way up to the top of the cliffs. Turks were 
before diem, unsuspecting, crouching over machine-guns and rifles, 
by now almost too hot to hold. As though mad these men of the 
Lancashire Regiment dashed forward, bayoneting the gunners and 
all whom they met in the Turkish trenches. 

The merciless fire slackened. On the beaches, carnage halted 
and the survivors, still disciplined, moved forward with precision 
to the shelter of the overhanging cliffs. 

On the right flank a similar landing had met with almost equal 
success and within three hours, the two wings of that amphitheatre 
of death were in British hands. 

Reinforced by a battalion of the 4th Worcesters who were 
landed at 9 o’clock, the troops battled forwards, working their way 
up the ravines towards the central crests. Slowly they won on 
and at last tiie whole line of hills was cleared of the enemy. The 
beach was safe : stores, ammunitions and guns were unloaded — 
across the torn bodies of a thousand English dead. 
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Tcrnbic a* were ilic Irenes cnaclcil ai IJeach W, ilicy were 
outfaced in horror b) tlio^ enacted at Beach V. 

Round the promontory of Sedd cl Bahr, the currents of die 
Dirdancilcs iweep angrily into the Aegean Sea The depth of 
water near the uiorc at Beach V ts conic<|Ucnlly much greater, 
for the sand u cut away «ceply below watcrdcvci. Sir Ian Ilaniil* 
ton had decided to take adsantage of dus fact. Instead of trying to 
land all his troons from open uoats which necessarily could giNC 
no nroieciion to uicir occu|iants tn their slow approach to the shore, 
he liad prepared spcciall) an old four thousand ton steamer, the 
Rtver Clyde. 

rius vessel, whux rumc is ever incinorable, was fitted up with 
a steel protected bridge. Into her bows were built a number of 
cascn.cnts diclicnng guns of various calibres. Her sides were 
cut away and tn their place vvcrc fixed enormous steel doors which 
kould be swung back m a minute. From these could issue the 
armed host that la) patiently tn her hold. She resembled that 
famous Wooden Horse which, centuries before. Greek warriors had 
dragged up to the walls of ancient Tro), only a few miles away 
icross the water. 

The swift current made any landing didicult but it was hoped 
to beach the liner Clyde and to HU the intervening gap by a sort 
of bridge up of a string of lighters and steam hop{>crs which 
'iccompanicd her. 

From shelter of lier bulk it was believed that rowing boats could 
dash across the short space to die bcacii wiUi comparatively hide 
loss. Altogether Uicrc was a certain optimism about the success of 
this landing on which indeed, the British command placed its 
chief hopes, for everything possible had been done to ensure us 
success. But Beach V was it anydwng, even more of a death trap 
than Beach W. Smaller and with more rugged clilTs above it, it 
was completely dominated by the guns which the Turks had con 
ccalcd bciiuid the ruined walls of die village and old fort at Sedd- 
cl-Bahr. Here again, no clTort had been spared to render the 
position impregnable. Wire, guns and trenches all contributed 
their deadly menace to any invaders So confident was the Turkish 
commander of the strength of this position that barely five hun- 
dred Turks had been assigned to us defence His confidence proved 
well founded. 

While the fifteen inch guns of the Queen Elizabeth^ twenty 
thousand yards out at sea hurled salvoes of sliclls each weighing 
half a ton on to the distant cliffs, the Rtver Clyde steamed 
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shorewards, leading her swarm of small craft for all the world like 
a duck shepherding her brood across a mill pond. 

Once again as at Beach W, the Turks held their fire until the 
moment of landing. Misfortune struck the venture at the outset. 
The old steamer was steered for the beach under Sedd-el-Eahr, 
where her commander designed to run her nose into the sand, but 
as she strove forward she was caught by the current and swung 
eastward close to a reef of rocks where she stuck fast. Deep water 
surrounded her on all sides and the lighters which strove to bridge 
the gap, swung crazily in the swirl of the racing water. 

Before the bridge was nearly complete, however, her iron doors 
swung back. Out of her hold began to pour the leading units of 
more than two thousand men, comprised of the ist Dublin 
Fusiliers, the ist Munster Fusiliers and the 2nd Hampshires besides 
a number of men from the Royal Naval Division. 

As the first company rushed forward, the Turks opened fire. 
It was annihilating. Scarcely a man survived and the head of the 
column withered away as it emerged. In the shambles the sailors 
strove desperately to hold the lighters in position, to save the 
wounded and to rescue the drowning. Not since the days when 
British troops had stormed into the blood-soaked beach of Badajoz 
had such frightful scenes been witnessed. 

The dead and wounded lay in heaps in the water, on the sand 
and all over the lighters. Still the troops rushed undaunted from 
the hold. In their desperate resolve to reach the land they heeded 
neither the fate of their comrades nor their own mortal peril. 

Soon a gangway of bodies spread from ship to shore and across 
it a handful of men, more lucky than their fellows, splashed and 
slithered to the beach and began to tear their way- through the 
terrible wire. The boats had fared little better : their rowers, many 
of whom were killed, were unable to breast the strong currents 
and the boats swung idly, presenting perfect targets to the Turkish 
marksmen. Even when they did edge nearer they were held up 
on submerged cables and their occupants, who with crazy courage 
leapt into the sea, were caught and lacerated on under-water wire. 

It was a miracle 'that any troops reached the shore at all. But 
some did; and despite the awful slaughter their comrades continued 
to pour out of the sides of the steamer. 

Brigadier-General Napier, in command of the operations, had 
gallantly led one of these mad rushes. He was shot down and 
most of those with him. The desperate attempt had failed : human 
courage could do no more, and had it been continued would have 
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resulted only in the complete deurucuon of the whole landing force 
The order was given to cease further operations until nighinll 

Even Uicn» Uic men still left iKhind m the steamer continued 
to surge forward and only by desperate cfTorts were their oHlccrs 
able to restrain them 

Their comrades who had reached the beach were isolated Once 
again, however, fate relented and the seemingly incvitiblc massacre 
was averted A few yards from tlie waters edge the tides and cur- 
rents had thrown up a low sandbank some five feet high Under 
die shelter of this, the handful of troops crouched all day, scarcely 
danng to vvaiung, waiting, waiting In the hold of the 

Rsvct Clyde, widi no knowledge of what vvas lianpcning, die rest 
of the brigade endured with patience and fortitude the remaining 
hours of daylight 

A perfect tornado of bullets and shrapnel rattled on the steel 
sides of the steamer, for the guns in her forward easements and the 
distant Hre of the battlesliips was quite unable to quell the enemy 
batteries 

All day lone the dreadful suspense continued, then )ust as dark- 
ness began to fail, the Turkish fire on the ship and shore sbekened 
It was directed westward 

What had happened? The men of the Lancashire Regiment 
had landed, it will be recalled, some mile or so to the right on 
Beach W Despite the appalling losses they had sustained and the 
intensive Hghung they had been called upon to face, they had never 
called a halt All day they had bitticd steadily forward and 
towards the evening of that memorable Sunday they had reached 
the heights on whi^ stood Scdd*cl Bahr overlooking Beach V 

Steadily working their way eastward they began to drive the 
Turkish machine gunners and riflemen out of their trenches and 
as a result tlic trapped men below them on beach and steamer were 
mven a respite They seized their chance immediately and, aided 
by the growing darkness, the remaining troops in the River Clyde 
were speedily got ashore 

With scaredy a pause they pushed forward on their left to aid 
in the attack on Scdd-cl Bahr and by midnight they had effected 
lodgments in the lower hills whence they were able to make con- 
tact with the Lancashire Fusiliers from Beach W 

Even then the position was desperately criucal Their line in 
the centre of the beach was still terribly exposed and their new 
position was under direct fire from the village on higher ground 
and the isolated hill behind it 
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The remnants of the Dublin and Munster Fusiliers and of the 
Hampshire Regiment had been under fire all day and most of them 
had been in condnuous action for sixteen hours. Many had been 
without water or food for a long period and all were exhausted 
by their dreadful labours and the nerve-racking strain of the 
operations. Yet when, just before dawn, orders were received for 
an attack on the village of Sedd-le-Bahr, they never hesitated. 

Away out to sea the battleship Albion turned its guns on the 
Turkish position and began an intensive bombardment. As it 
ceased the weary troops dashed forward and in another three hours 
of desperate hand-to-hand fighting stormed their way into the 
ruined citadel. By nine o’clock they were masters of the village, 
but fought to a finish. 

Beyond them lay another hill on the crest of which a Turkish 
redoubt held strong forces of the enemy. While that hill-crest was 
in Turkish hands. Beach V was insecure. Unless it was speedily 
captured, enemy reinforcements, which during all this time were 
steadily arriving, might make it impregnable. Another order was 
issued. The redoubt was to be taken at all costs. 

To prepare the way, the Albion once again began a bombard- 
ment of the enemy position, but in face of this new obstacle the 
troops wavered. They had now been battling for over twenty- 
four hours without cease; their bravest officers were killed, their 
ranks were terribly depleted. Units had become inextricably mixed, 
cohesion and order had gone. Even their wonderful discipline was 
in danger. Let us remember that even if these men had refused to 
move they would still have ranked as heroes. 

Into the midst of these utterly weary, dispirited and disorganized 
troops there walked at this critical moment, a very brave man. 
Colonel Doughty-Wylie. He was one of the staff officers in charge 
of the operations on the beach. All day and all night he had 
laboured directing the men and inspiring them with his example. 

Now at this evil hour, he appeared in the front line. While 
the bombardment from the Albion continued, he rallied the tired 
troops, giving them confidence and new courage but above all, 
leadership. And the moment the rain of shells from the batdeship 
ceased, he walked forward, armed only with a cane, into the 
tempest of fire which the Turks on the hilltop directed upon him. 
For a moment or two he bore a charmed life and the troops behind 
him leapt forward with a cheer. 

Suddenly he faltered and fell, shot dead within a few yards of 
the Turkish line. But like Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham, he 
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died in ihc moment of victor)* for inspired to sublime madness by 
bis action, burning to avenge his heroic dcadi the trewps he had 
rallied dashed forward in a wild cliargc tlut prosed irresistible 
Culling tluough die barbed wire, forgetful of their exhaustion and 
oblivious of their frightful losses, they stormed into die Turkish 
trenches and ba)oncicd their defenders 

flic heights were won : it was only fitting that the troops should 
give the name of Doughty-Wyhe to this hilfon which lies buried a 
very gallant oificcr. 

But his individual heroism* for all that it stands out in bold and 
dnnvxwc itbtf* tannot tcbpvc \bc acbvtvtmtnis of those vhrtt 
regiments, the Dublin and die Munster Pusihcrs and the Hamp- 
shires. Speaking of their deeds of this fearful dav, Mr Winston 
Omrchiil in his book **Thc World Crisis,** has paid them noble 
but fitting tnhutc "The prolonged, renewed, and seemingly 
inexhaustible ciTorts of the survivors of these three luttalions, their 
persistency, their will power, their physical endurance, achieved a 
feat of arms certainly in diesc respects not often, if ever surpassed 
in the history of either island race '* 

We cannot here even sketch in the closing chapters of the 
Gallipoli bnding They belong to history, with their moving talcs 
of heroism, endurance and disaster. Tlicy tell a story of a steadily 
expanding battlefield, of steadily increasing obstacles, of final 
tragedy and failure, a story of relentless, all-devouring war. 

Here vve fuve set down only an epic of adventure, shot dirough 
and through with supreme courage Wiicn first the full talc of 
the Batde of the Beaches was told it stilled a world with iwe 
When It IS retold a hundred years hence, men will still nurvcl at 
the deeds of valour done in tnosc two fateful days 
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who plund«e<l ihc Mnl\ for ilic (rcjsurcs of Solomon had no 
modern C)anide for cairacung jjOld 'Ihc boulders were smashed 
b) hurling them into depths and the goM torn forth by some ancient 
crushing ap|uraius. 

As we stumbled among the boulder strewn slopes, lizards 
wriggled across the rocks in the sunsltinc. In one of the eases a 
huge, black srukc coiled in unistcr fasluon 'Ihc prosticctor did 
not hesitate. Putting his nilc to his sliouldcr, he fired three shots 
m rapid succession into liut coiled blickness 'fhe echoes reverber* 
ated in the maze of holes and tunnels. 

Mote dsan 000,000 woiiU of gold was extracted from thts 
reef. Such is die considacd opin.on of mining experts. Actually 

S old still exists there, although only in small quantities Certainly 
le ancients extracted all liic gold worth wliile from tins sun baked 
reef m die hc.ut of Africa. 

£\cn in these da)s of intense gold productions, £150,000,000 
worth of gold means the work of years, and of thousands of men. 
Tlicsc old workings over whicti I tramped were only one of a chain 
that grouped dicmselvcs around the mystery rums. And subter* 
nmc.in stone {ussages led from die mines to iiic rums which I could 
see dimly m die valley beneadt. 

They're called the Zimbabwe rums," said die prospector, " but 
diat IS merely the native word for gold-workings. Lers go by this 
passage into die temple." 

We began our tramp of more than a mile between stone walls. 
This one time subterranean passage stretched between the gold 
mines and die viulis One could visuah4c the black slaves sweating 
and stumbling m the darkness, the precious metal on their bruised 
backs and the sneering task-mastcr behind diem. 

Ihcy plunged along the stone passage-way, as the two sun- 
burned pros{)cclors did on this occasion. The stone walls more than 
durty feet high hemmed diem in on bodi sides. Probably it was 
not pcrmiUciTto these miserable slaves to see the blue silk 01 the sky 
stretched above them as we saw it — for in those days dark deeds 
were done m darkness, and the passage was roofed from the sun 
We soon saw the reason for dicsc massive stone walls. Aciuilly 
the whole of the goldfields and tlic sacred temple were surrounded 
by fortrcss-likc walls, forty feet high and ten feet thick. This 
mighty barrier of grey stone stretched among the tree trunks glow- 
ing with orchids, fought the pink blossomed creeper that stretched 
Its tentacles everywhere, and defied the mimosa, acacia, and wisteria 
to flaunt their beauty above its heights. 
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But it was not the African jungle that these gold-miners of 
old feared. They were scared of the black barbarians, the naked 
Africans with blow-pipe and spear who lurked in the shadows of 
that pleasant landscape. The Africans had little need of gold. 
But they hated these adventurers from afar, who raided the kraals, 
enslaved the natives, and hurried away to the fastnesses of those 
stone walls. 

What became of this mountain of gold.? Was the whole of 
that ^150,000,000 transported to the Red Sea and the palaces of 
Solomon? There are archaeologists who, with the Bible in one 
hand and a map of Africa in the other, insist that “ the whole land 
of Havilah, where there is gold ” was Rhodesia, that Tarshish was 
Sofala, the port from which “ once in three years came the navy of 
Tarshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes and peacocks ” 
to Ophir. 

But much more fantastic is the story that a man hugged to 
himself as he lay dying in St. John’s Wood in 1908. His name 
was Francis Ryskes-Chandler, and his health had been ruined 
at the age of forty-five by constant bouts of fever. But before 
he died he confided to a bank official who was about to go to 
Africa the story of a mysterious city hidden in the forest near 
the Zimbabwe, where blocks of gold lie among the ruins and the 
graves of the old chiefs. 

Ryskes-Chandler whispered as he lay dying that he had heard 
of treasure-laden ruins when he was in Beira. It so impressed him 
that he quickly formed an expedition and set off for the forest. 
The route lay along the old trail that the gold-miners of Zimbabwe 
had used for their caravans of gold going seawards to Sofala. 

Ryskes-Chandler talked with witch-doctors, near the forest. One 
of them told him that in the heart of the forest was a city of the 
chiefs, their tombs, and the gold that was buried with them. But 
woe to the white man who dared enter, for the spirit of the forest 
guarded the secret city. 

The white man laughed, and set out hopefully. But the next 
day all his native porters deserted ■ him. Nevertheless, alone, he 
ventured into the vastness of the forest. Passing through a sunlit 
glade, sometliing streaked past him and plunged into a tree trunk. 
He saw an assegai that had bit deeply into the tree. Drawing a 
revolver he turned and faced this mysterious enemy. He could sec 
no one. 

Boldly he went on. Just before sunset the forest gave way, 
and he foimd himself among ruined walls and grey stones. He was 
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m the midst of alurs and towers and crcai slabs of fallen masonry. 
His foot kicked against an object. He picked it up and found it 
was a golden ornament. Then the night swept over all with the 
swiftness of the tropics. 

That terrible night among the rums of the m)stcry city must 
have come back to Ryskcs-Cliandlcr as he whispered his story to 
the bank clerk m St. John’s Wood. 

He had sac down, huddled against a stone wall, un.able to sleep. 
In the middle of die night, the intense quiet was suddenly broken 
by a j}cal of hideous laughter. It died .iway, then burst fortli again, 
louder, and, as it seemed, close at hand. 

Ryskcs-Chandler whipped round, revolver m hand hor a time 
he could see nothing in that horrible darkness 'rhen, as diough 
illuxTunaicd by some uncartlily light, he saw an immensely call 
figure w idi a grotesque face, so distorted as to resemble a mask. I le 
lired. There was a prolonged yell, and the tall figure swayed. But 
the next moment the white man received a stunning blow on the 
back of the head and fell unconscious. 

It was morning when he recovered. He could see the city, a 
vase labyrinth overgrown with trees and thorn. His only desire 
was to escape, quickly. Bruised and il), he staggered bad: tlirough 
the forest, and reached a native village, Uie one where die wit»> 
doctor had warned him against the mystery rums. 

"Where is die witch-doctor?’’ he gasped 

" He went away into die forest and has not yet returned," was 
the reply. 

And Uyskcs-Chandlcr smiled, for he recalled something 
familiar m diat tall figure at wluch he had fired. 

Such was the story told by the dying man to a bank clerk. 
He urged liim to seek out die mystery of the city of die forest 
and discover the gold that was hidden dicrc. The bank clerk sailed 
for Soudi Africa, but died shortly afterwards in Capetown before 
he had a chance of testing die truth of the story. 

I spent many days digging and sweating beneath the sun of 
Rhodesia amidst die rums of Zimbabwe. Such gold as I obtained 
was insufficient to pay my hotel bill. But there is still gold in plenty 
among those scrubby hills, although only giant machinery and 
hordes of native workers could hope to extract it. If this indeed 
had been King Solomon’s mines, the wise monarch of the Old 
Testament had lived luxuriously enough to extract most of the gold 
worth while. But I, too, held the dicory that the mines are else- 
where and still fabulously rich. 
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My persistent search for King Solomon’s mines brought many 
old prospectors to my camp, each one with vague tales of 
expeditions, and strange mysteries that had been unfolded to their 
eyes. There was the story of one traveller who knew of the 
existence of stone ruins similar to those of Zimbabwe, which were 
situated on the Portuguese African border beyond Rhodesia. 

He had talked with natives in the Sabi Valley. They said 
there were two ruined cities built of white stone, standing on 
adjacent hills, and that the cities were inhabited by two gods, one 
a headless zebra. 

The natives said that the ruins were not as high as Zimbabwe, 
but were greater in circumference. To reach them one had to 
make a three days’ journey without water, and guides were 
impossible to obtain. An English commissioner tried to reach the 
ruins, but his guides deserted him and he had to return. 

Sitting in my camp in Africa, I soon realized that I was engaged 
upon a hopeless but most adventurous quest. For three centuries 
men had been searching for the mine which, in Solomon’s day was 
reputed to be so fabulously rich in gold, that silver became of no 
account at his court. 

Slave-raiding Arabs tortured countless natives in the hope of 
extracting information about the mine. Adventurous Portuguese 
covered hundreds of miles in vain attempts to locate it. For the 
most part the early treasure hunters never returned to civilization. 
They were either wiped out by the natives or else fell victims to 
disease. 

I had decided from my old maps and the many legendary 
stories that I had collected, that the lost mines of King Solomon 
lay somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Zambesi River in 
Southern Africa. I could even say that my search had narrowed 
down to an area of about two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. But to pioneer such an area would take me a lifetime and 
cost a fortune. I spent some time flying over these deep forests 
and boulder-strewn plains, photographing likely areas and then 
studying the prints made from the negatives. At last, I had to 
admit that all my work had been fruitless. 

I travelled northwards. It was while I was in Uganda that 
there came to me a report from the distinguished explorer and 
archatologist, Count Byron de Prorok. This adventurous Pole 
claimed that he had discovered the original King Solomon’s mines 
at Werka Warka, in the unknown mountains of western Abyssinia. 
Werka W;irka, in Abyssinian, means, “The Valley of Gold.” 
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Count dc Prorok found the mines which furnished gold for die 
tombs of the kings of HgvpC thousands of )cars before Christ, and 
were still being worked for local nau\e rulers. It was only with 
the greatest diinculty, and after die personal intervention of Lord 
Tyrrell, former British ambassador in Pans, that he obtained 
permission from the emperor of Abyssinia to visit Werka Warka. 

Even then he and his party had to trasel at night and by secret 
passes to aNoid capture. Near the spot he came on hundreds of 
slaves seeking gold. Nearby were stone pyramids, said to be the 
tombs of slaves of the time of the Egyptian kings. The count 
defied a ban to enter one of them He noticed a peculiar chemical 
smell, characteristic of ancient embalming, whicn convinced him 
that here, several weeks* journey from Egypt, had been an Egyptian 
settlement of Solomon’s time. 

Reading the report of Count de Prorok’s expedition recalled 
an adventure of my own when m Abyssinia, m the days before 
the Italuns conquered the country and sent the emperor into exile 
1 sat in a dismal, ant ridden hotel m Addis Ababa, and facing me 
was a scmi-drunkcn prospector from Johannesburg. An empty 
champagne bottle stood on live table between us. 

“I tell you there’s miles of the stulT— miles of gold," he shouted, 
waving a grimy, sunburnt hand. "Also eaves, where diamonds lie 
about for the picking. They’re the lost mines of King Solomon, 
and I’ve found ’em." 

"Where arc they?" I asked bluntly. 

He closed one eye cunningly. 

“Away in the mountains-^ut in the blue." ' 

"And why don’t you go and grab the stuff?" 

His fist tnumped the table, knockmg over the bottle, 

"Because I can’t get a concession to mine granted to me by this 
bbek man who has been crowned emperor of Abyssinia I've 
been in the God forsaken town ten weeks, bribing and wheedling 
a chance for my concession to be signed. But Ras Tafari’s too 
clever. He’s not going to sign yet But let’s have another bottle 
We’re celebrating like tlic rest, aren’t we?” 

I crooked my finger to the native waiter. 

Another bottle of champagne was brought 

"Would you like to join a syndicate that’s going out to find 
diosc mines r” bleared the gold prospector at me. 

I shook my head. 

"Sorry, but I’m here for a coronation, not a gold prospecting 
expedition." 
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“You’re throwing away a fortune.” 

1 shrugged my shoulders and left it at that. 

I met many prospectors and concessionnaires in Addis Ababa 
with dieir well-thumbed maps and thirsty throats ready to tell 
a tale of boundless wealth. Of the existence of gold in Abyssinia 
there are many rumours. But the facts of gold digging are some- 
what discouraging. Geologists argue that as there is alluvial gold 
in tire rivers, somewhere among the hills must be a rich reef. A 
few small reefs have been discovered and quickly worked out. The 
ancient Egyptians knew of these mines, and exploited them to 
the full. Even today the natives of Didcssa wash gold from the 
sand of die river, but only in sufficient quantities to make it a 
paying business for natives. Then there are two gold mines in ; 
Abyssinia, exploited by Europeans which were recendy caused to 
be closed down because of the war. Both mines were owned by 
the emperor. 

And here, for the moment, my search for King Solomon’s 
mines ends. Whether those galleries of gold exist in North Africa 
or in South Africa, whether they arc to be identified as the part 
of Southern Arabia which is still called Ophir, is still a matter 
for conjecture and the travels of experts. I do feel certain, however, 
that the real mines of King Solomon, lost for many centuries, arc 
still undiscovered. It is an adventure worthy of any young man 
in quest of golden fleece. I have tried and failed. But although 
I returned to London without the fabled gold in my pockets, I 
came back rich in experience and many adventures. The quest 
had been worth while. 



MURDER AMONG INDIANS 

By 

PHILIP H GODSELL 

F ear anil «ar^aiion stalkcil amongtt ihc wigv^am* of the 
Saulteaux on die lonely chores of banilv Lake 

Upon a jpfucc bed m one of die bircn bark lodge! hy die 
young ^i^uavf bajvs^avic, Ta\«vg in dcbiium; posicvxd, said 
Pc-ec-quan, the mcdjcjnc man. In c\il iiurits; liable at any moment 
to turn W<entIigo, or cannibal, and endanger all die band 

i'cw young vquaws in the lund had been so ucll hked as 
Sap*wivie, nnose comcK looks, llaslnng wlutc teeth and ready 
smile had endeared her to young and old. I^gcrly she had been 
sought after by llic young bucks, utxin all of whom she smiled; 
yet, not until the prenous spring iud she given herself to the 
son of old Pe*<C'<}uan, die conjurer. 

Early m the autumn, just as die leaves were falling from the 
trees and die tang of approaching winter could be felt m the 
evening breeze, the Ucd Sucker bind of Saulteaux Iud left the 
company's trading post at Island Lake, nearly two hundred miles 
to die eastward of Norway House, and slowly paddled their bark 
canoes to ihcir winter hunting grounds at Sandy Lake. 

There they had erected their lodges amongst die deep spruce 
woods winch fringed the shore. Sajvwas-ie had been singularly 
quiet for one who was usually so merry, and die music of her 
laughter had ceased to enliven the evenings around die camp- 
fires. The young squaw was taken ill soon after 

At first they had diought that she would soon recover. Now, 
however, she was delirious and strange talk and queer words 
came tumbling from her lips At times again she fought with 
peculiar strength and ferocity, causing Pc-ccquan, the seventy- 
year-old medicine man, to shake his head and ponder deeply, 
widi eyes fixed upon die glowing embers in the centre of the 
lodge For days he had howled and shouted, waved his medicine 
rattle and pounded his tomtom close to die girl’s body, m hopes 
that the noise would drive the evil spirits out, but all to no avail 
Pc-ce-quan, like all die Indians of this almost unknown land, 
was steeped in the superstitions of the red men Still a pagan, 
he worshipped his powargatit or medicine bag, die spirits in die 
369 
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woods and waterfalls around him, and appeased the evil manitous 
with offerings of tobacco and coloured cloth, obtained by bartering 
furs with the company's traders. 

It was obvious that Sap-was-tc, had in some way, offended 
the spirits and that unless something was done to propitiate them 
widiout delay the girl would surely become a “ Weendigo,” or 
cannibal, and devour whoever crossed her path. The spirits must 
be appeased, and that quickly, to enable the terror-stricken hunters 
to venture into the woods in search of moose and game. For 
instead of hunting a living they had simply crouched over their 
lodge fires, frightened and afraid to leave the camp, although 
starvation stared them in the face and merciless winter was fast 
approaching. 

After consulting the chief, Mista-inninew, old Pe-ce-quan 
called a council of the headmen of the village, and it was decided 
to invoke the aid of the spirits, so retiring to a glade deep in the 
primeval forest, the old medicine man commenced to build his 
chi-si-kan or conjuring lodge. 

For the rest of the day he remained alone and aloof from 
all, engaged in the awesome rites connected with the medicine 
lodge, for Pe-cc-quan was a member of that mysterious and power- 
ful Mi-di-wi-win society, which, at one time, exercised tremendous 
influence throughout die Ojibway tribe, of which the Saulteaux 
were a branch. 

When dawn broke above the swaying tree-tops Pe-cc-quan and 
the chief took over the lodge occupied by the sick girl and the 
occupants were forced to scatter. Some time later small holes 
appeared on cither side of the bark covering, through which a 
stout cord dangled, swaying in the wind. 

Entering wigwam after wigwam the old chief finally selected 
two young Indians, known to the traders as Angus Rae and 
Norman Fiddler, from the fear-stricken occupants. Protest, they 
knew, was useless; they must do as they were bid or risk the sure 
vengeance of the powerful conjurer. 

Their orders were short and simple. Each was to take his 
place on opposite sides of Sapwas-te’s lodge, hold the dangling 
cord, and, when the drum beat, to pull with all his might. 

Soon the drum throbbed out its warning, the executioners 
pulled upon the rope, then, as the dreaded tomtom ceased to beat, 
the young hunters dropped the line as though it was a thing 
accursed and, pale with fright, they rushed to their lodges. 

From behind the bole of a distant tree Sap-was-te’s husband 
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had Nvatchcd llic dreaded preparations, but lacked the courage 
to raise a hand in hU \vife's defence, so deep-seated were tile pagan 
superstitions of the tribe. 

Not long afterwards a bundle swathed in a rabbit*skm robe 
was earned into the leafless forest and buried in a shallow grave. 
Then, lest the evil spirits should return and raise the body back 
to life, a long sharp stake was driven through it into the ground 
and a pile of rocks was heaped above the spot, while the uncann) 
howls of the starving sleigh dogs served as a requiem for the dead 
girl's soul. Then many shots were fu'cd into the nir from the 
guns of the motley group of hunters to frighten the hovenng 
spirits away; a torch was applied to tlic execution lodge, and 
Pc-ec-quan informed his awed followers that all would now be 
well. 

Some mondis later ** Big Bill ’* Campbell, the Hudson’s Ba) 
Company’s trader at Island Lake, was locking disgustedly from 
the small window of his log dwelling at tlie snow swirling around 
outside. Never before had he seen such a severe winter Right 
from freeze up it had been desperately cold and snow had fallen 
every tune there had been the slightest rise in temperature. Drifted 
snow almost covered the stockade and buildings, and though it 
was nearing Christmas, hardly an Indian had in with furs 
to trade 

Like most of the company’s men, Campbell had entered the 
service in Scotland when a lad of sixteen, sailed on the annual 
ship and landed at York Factory. Since that time he had travelled 
widely amongst the Indians, knew both Crees and Ojibways 
intimately, their superstitions and languages and, like oilier traders, 
managed to preserve a loose control over the thousand or so pagan 
naQvcs who traded at his post. 

Turning to his native wife, he addressed her in Crcc. 

“ W at-chiS’to-gatzl This is the worst winter I have ever seen. 
Snow, snow every day. Why, if this keeps up, the Indians won’t 
be able to trap any furs at all; their traps will be snowed up Here 
It IS December already, hardly a pelt in the store, and McTavish 
due any day now.” 

A knock sounded at the door. 

“Petigay" (come in), shouted the trader. 

Hat in hand the interpreter entered "Three dog teams out 
on the ICC, sir, and coming this way," he remarked. " Dogs 
seem tired and they’re travelling very slow.” 

Slipping on his fur cap, fringed buckskin coat and gauntlets, 
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Campbell stepped outside into the swirling snow and looked in 
the direction of the interpreter’s outstretched hand. Between the 
snow flurries he could detect three long, black, snake-like forms 
writhing and twisting over the frozen surface of the lake two 
miles away. 

“Hmm! Guess those are some of the Sandy Lakers at last; 
they’ll be all in, bucking those drifts. Better thaw out some fish 
for their dogs, and get your wife to cook up a few bannocks and 
make a ketde of tea.” 

About an hour later Campbell looked down disgustedly into 
the faces of five emaciated Indian hunters squatted cross-legged 
upon the floor of the trading store. 

“ Wat-chis-to-gatz!” he exclaimed. “What’s happened to the 
hunters of Sandy Lake when this is all the fur they can bring 
in after howling for big debts last fall?” 

Pointing to a pile of silver, red, and cross foxes, and a con- 
siderable number of mink, marten and beaver skins piled upon 
the counter he continued : “ Although you say you are starving, 
how can you expect me to give you more goods in debt if you 
cannot bring in more fur than this and pay for what you got 
already? Last winter you brought in four times as many 
skins.” 

“ Whal Wha! 0\emow” answered Norman Fiddler, “it is 
not our fault that we have had bad luck all winter. Ever since 
Pe-ce-quan made us kill that girl Sap-was-te the 'evil spirits have 
followed us everywhere. We cannot even catch fish in our nets; 
Kinaw-gabow, our best moose hunter, shot himself, and day after 
day the snow covers up our traps so that we cannot catch any 
animals at all. If you do not help us soon we shall all starve to 
- death. We had to singe and eat our beaver skins on our way in 
here, and the people at Big Camp are starving.” 

Until far into the night the trader sat in his big babiche-netted 
chair, smoking pipe after pipe of Imperial Mixture, lost in serious 
meditation. 

When was all this going to end? These pagan Saulteaux were 
becoming possessed with a blood lust. Hardly a winter now went 
by without word being received of some murder or primitive 
execution. 

Only the fall before they had burned an old woman to death 
at Satchigo Lake because they said she was too old, or too evil 
to live, and that it was the evil spirits which would not let her 
die. He had seen the poor old soul the summer before lying 
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hkc a (iiJjt. ouiwcle one of the bark wigwams, slirwcllcd 
up lo nothing, mil led oi scraps thrown to her is if she were 4 
dog, )ci wuh hruhi iniclhgcm c\ci She was \cr) old, probibly 
one imndred ami ten )cars or more, md svis undoubtedly an 
encumbrance to i!jc Imi d Bui he Ind Ixcn ihixkcd when her 
own daughter Iiad to’d him of the manner ot her execution She 
lud l>ccn cast alisc ujxm a lliminn pyre of drv spruce logs After 
the fire lud burned down all tint had rcnuined was the old 
woman’s heart amongst die asiics, which, according to the daughter, 
wis a sure sign of the esil that wis in it, else it wou’d liavc been 
consumed widun the (lames She had, dicrcforc, taken the licirt, 
impaled It on a suck, and |>oiiis)cd it as one would roast a 
duck 

Later m the w mcr Ro'*cfl Fiddler Ind come in nnd reported 
that old Pc*<c-<^uan had had hts cousin shot through the held 
boju^ I e was ill 1 hen the) had burned to dcilh Me owi^uin 
because he had suiTcrcd for da)s wuh an intcstinil compliini, 
atiribuicd to bad spirits. 

These consunc ktUings were afTcetinc the n entahtv and entire 
outlook of the whole band, soon it ssouldbc imjiosstblc to get them 
to liunt at ail After all, fur was, and always would be, the thought 
up|)crmost in any trader's mind, and ins thing tint interfered with 
die trapping of furs was a matter of primary importance Should 
he nouty die Nordi West Mounted I’ohcc at Norway Mouse? 
1 he proulcm was a difTicult one If he failed to do so then he 
was, lo all intents and purposes, protecting tlic culprits On die 
Ollier hand, Mciasish would, as usual, resent any action by the 
po'icc IS interfering wuh his own fancied authority, while, if he 
did report to Sergeant Smith and the Indians found our, as they 
most assuredly would, u might seriously imperil his standing wuh 
them, ind dicy would quite likely scatter and trade at other pests, 
or even with die hated free traders ’* 

Ncvcrdiclcss, he decided lo give the list lo Sergeant Smith, and 
get him to write to headquarters 

Two months after Sergeant Smith hid written die commissioner 
of die Nordi West Mounted Police at Ottawa regarding the killing 
of the girl Sap-was-tc, at Island Lake, he received liis answer 

In the meantime he had sent a lone patrol off to Island Lake 
to gather evidence regarding the killings he had licard of from 
Bill Campbell and oiiicrs One morning Constable O Neill had 
left the barracks in die chilling cold of subarctic dawn, and 
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with but a single dog team had followed his Cree guide across 
the river, where they had disappeared into the black and gloomy 
forest. 

As soon as he had finished reading the commissioner’s letter 
Sergeant Smith called in Constable Cashman. 

“ Well, constable,” he remarked as he looked into the clear 
blue eyes of the stockily-built young man before him, “ I’ve got a 
little job for you which may keep you hoofing it for some time to 
come ! 

“You remember the story these Hudson’s ^ay men were telling 
at Christmas-time about that murder at Sandy Lake last fall.? All 
right! I’ve just got word from the commissioner. He’s decided 
it’s about time to put an end to these murderous practices and 
make an example of the medicine men. O’Neill is at Island 
Lake now, getting all the evidence he can. From what I’ve 
already learned I’m satisfied the matter is serious. Judging from 
the news O’Neill sends in, this Pe-ce-quan is a bad actor; his band 
have \illed about twenty all told, and the same sort of thing is 
going on in other parts of the north. The influence of these 
medicine men must be broken, and it’s up to you to do the job! 
You will leave with Moses Gore and Jimmie Kirkness, who knows 
the Sandy Lake country well; proceed to Island Lake, arrest the 
chief and medicine man, obtain the witnesses you want, and bring 
the whole bunch back to Norway House. These Saulteaux seem 
to be bad right through and are outlawed by the other tribes! 
They’re all pagans, and most of them have seen no white men 
but the traders, so you’ll have to be darned careful. Remem- 
ber, there’s to be no trouble, and you must not return without 
your prisoners. And,” added the sergeant, “ if you fail — God 
help you!” 

As with O’Neill, it was long before sunrise when Constable 
Cashman and his three teams sped down the icy surface of the 
Nelson River between the high-forested banks. To all appearances 
the little settlement, sprawled along the shores, was fast asleep, 
but many pairs of black, beady eyes watched the litde patrol as 
it started on its difficult and dangerous journey. 

Two white men, mere youths, were to penetrate into an almost 
unknown wilderness, arrest a powerful medicine man who knew 
no laws but those of his own making and held the power of life 
and death over his followers, and also the chief of a band of outlaw 
Indians, feared by all adjacent tribes! And to accomplish this 
they carried not weapons, but merely the prestige of the North 
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Wai Mounictl Polu.f» am! their lepiiuiion for M|iute ilwUnj*. 
WouU it l< cnw;;h? hUny U t!ie oMnniexi knew ihoic 
Induni uki Uui a uemU nc4! 

.Siunihk |ViivcJ Xa^i «u wuf J tc^ehed Ncrwijr HoUur. At lengiJi 
il^ kc eommerntd to get hUik m dwn, almoit wjihoui 

warning, <umn«r bunt oj'«>n the NurtnUnd; the tnckle of water 
wii braid ocrjwlicjr, tlie i:>aw dtui'icared almou oernight, 
and with a teiiuV U»«ening t)^ uc U tf^ Nclioo Rncr ga^c way. 
rierd of tu fcttcti the iwiU and luibid vtatcri fuihcd and twuled 


by on ihdr wa^ lo Iludwo }tay. 

When die middle (i fu!^ artited without any tign of t!vc police, 
aniicJy ijucad aji^c at Norway Hou'rf, and m «un> nuartcra 
coniicticn wat c^Knly tiAced dut the Saultcaui lud litcJ up to 
ihdr e^d tcpuutxut and tl>c pauc4 had been deitroved. 

Aft ftooa aft ti^ey Imi left the turd l«a:cn tratli near tlic fort. 
GmataUe Cadtnun am! hi» com|utuuni rcaltred itut they tud 
no ftoft |ob aliead of tliem. Day after day they (oiled through 
rnormotit inowdnfta, often uhip|)cd by the biting north wind; 
fighting UuLurdi ac<o;n|urucd by amging, blinding mow; gUd 
wiien niglit came to lueuh iheir tired and pained bnibi upon 
ftoft and fragrant ir^uce tiougtu !<fc«c die roanng camjvrue. A 
hot meal of tunnocl, beam, and itcaniing orong tea would rnive 
their ftjnriu, and after feeding dieir dtgi tliey would roll in their 
raUiit'ftkinft and link into niacdul forretfulneii of aching and 
swollen feel, frozen cart and the itab of iey blaus. 

It was many days ere the {neketed cneloiurc of die log fort 
at Island Lake came into view. Long before die tired dogs uaihed 
excitedly through die gateway the red Hag lluttcrcd out in greeting 
—i welcome sight to any northern travdlcr. 

llie genial Cainjibell, accompanied by O'Neill, met them at 
die gateway widi hearty liandslukci, glad to sec anudice white 
face in this land of loneliness. 

“Come right in, boys! Never mind your dogs — John, my 
uapper, will look after them and put your stulT into die warehouse, 
just come right in and get warmed up. and give us the latest news 
from Norway House and Winmjxgr* 

Tlic two days* rest that followed, the extra feed for the tired 
dogs, the sumptuous meals of moosc-mcat, dried berries and real 
bread, and the chance to get warmed through and through, put 
the parly in fine fculc when the time came to hit die trad once 
more. Widi parting words of cheer from the big trader, and many 
warnings to be careful of the Red Sucker Indians ringing in their 
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cars, the Mounties now headed towards the hunting grounds of 
the dreaded Saulteaux. 

Once again they faced their bitter battle with nature and the 
snowdrifts, and it was not until the fifth day after leaving Island 
Lake that they sighted the bleak expanse of island-dotted ice that 
Jimmie Kirkness said was Sandy Lake. Although they searched 
the shores for signs of an Indian camp, not a wisp of smoke was 
anywhere to be seen, so desolate and devoid of life did the surround- 
ing country appear. 

Suddenly the native trail-breaker stopped in his tracks, dropped 
on his knee and examined the surface of the snow minutely : 
“ Injun’ walk here mebbe tree, four nights ago,” he announced as 
the sleighs came up. Closely Jim Kirkness and Moses Gore 
scrutinized the barely discernible concave marks of snowshoes upon 
the snow. 

“ He’s right,” commented Kirkness, “ let’s follow the direction 
of this trail towards the shore.” 

Swinging along on his snowshoes the guide obeyed Jim’s orders 
as the dogs fell into line behind him. When they reached the 
shore another council of war took place. It was arranged that 
they would camp for the night sufficiently far in the woods to 
prevent their camp-fire from being seen by prying eyes out on 
the lake, while Jim and Moses scouted the shore for a few miles 
in each direction. 

Late that night Jim returned, reporting no luck whatsoever but 
later on Moses stepped into camp obviously excited, kicked a log, 
making the fire send up a shower of sparks, then threw on an 
extra log. All sat up expectantly. 

“Well, boys, the birds have flown!” stated Moses laconically. 
“ I found the old camp all right, then about two miles farther 
on I came across another one which they must have moved to after 
they killed that girl. I guess they got wise we were coming and 
beat it, bag and baggage, just before that last snow. They sure 
left in a hell of a hurry, as I found a partly finished pair of snow- 
shoe frames and quite a lot of other junk around!” 

“ Moccasin telegram again,” muttered Constable Cashman 
disgustedly. “ It sure beats me how news travels in this north 
country. Not a soul has been ahead of us, we’ve travelled fast, 
yet they’ve found out we’re coming and are all prepared for us.” 

“ Cyam ” (Never mind), answered Kirkness. “ If Moses has 
located their old camp we can find where they buried the girl. 
The Indians can’t be very far away, as they’ve got their squaws 
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and kids with ’em. There’s bound to be some kind of a trail ^vc 
can follow, though ii's liable lo be slow work. Looks to me as 
tliouch tlicy’re Inch tailing it for Deer Lake.” 

Tlic patrol readied the old camp-site next morning, where they 
had little difiicully in locating the resting nlace of the murdered 
girl. Turning to the southward diey slowly followed die faindy 
marked trail. 

It was not until they arnsed at Deer Lake diat die trail 
freshened. Then, is the sun was almost setting, they came upon 
net holes surrounded widi spruce boughs, a sure sign of the 
proximity of Indians. As dicy rounded a heavily-wooded jxunt the 
oudaw Saultcaux camp lay stretched bclorc them, a score or more 
of squat bark wigwams nesding in the sombre darkening forest 
a mile or so ahead. 

Rapid movements among the lodges, and the angry liarking 
of many dogs, apprised diem diat their presence had become 
known. But they continued resolutely onward widi rapidly beat- 
ing hearts while tiic medicine drum throbbed its menacing warning 
across the frozen bay. 

Leaving die teams in charge of Moses Core and the Indian, 
Constables Cashman and CNedl, along with Kirkness, climbed the 
bank and next moment were looking into a sea of angry scowling 
faces and piercing, deep-ser, serpent like eyes Squaws, from die 
security of their lodge doors, spat and hurled insults at the two 
S/ii mar f^ams the hated Long Knives. 

Although he dared not show his feelings, Cashman was 
surprised at the size of the camp, which was the largest he had seen, 
while there were far more long haired, capoted bucks around than 
he had ever anticipated meeting. Evidently they had heard of 
the coming of the red coats and a call had l^cn sent by the chief 
to the neighbouring camps to gadicr his swarthy supporters all 
around him. 

The Saultcaux were obviously in a thoroughly ugly and surly 
mood and his interpreter was also nervous '1 he atmosphere was 
tense m the extreme and Cashman realized instinctively that any 
tactless action on his part would probably be accompanied by most 
serious consequences Any Indians he had dealt with so fir had 
always held the Mounted Police in fear, and the prestige which 
this famous force enjoyed went far when making difficult arrests 
Here there was no fear, but only bitter racial hatred, and for the 
first umc he fully realized the magnitude of the task before him. 

With set lips and a steady stride he entered the largest wigwam 
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where most of the bucks were assembled, their muzzle-loaders in 
their hands. Giving a cursory glance at the motley crowd around 
him, he turned to Kirkness. 

“Tell the chief that the great father has sent me a long distance 
to come and talk with him.” 

Twenty pairs of beady eyes gazed unwinkingly upon the 
interpreter as he conveyed the message in the sonorous Ojibway 
tongue. Piercingly the old chief surveyed the policemen, puffing 
deliberately meanwhile upon his long-stemmed stone-headed pipe, 
then with an abrupt wave of his hand towards his followers he 
arose and faced the Mountie with angry flashing eyes. 

“ What has your great father to do with the Mi-qua-mapin-uk?” 
(Red Suckers), demanded the chief arrogantly. “This is the 
country of the Indians, the An-sin-a-beg, who do as' they please 
in their own hunting grounds. The Long Knives wish to take 
me and my brother away and put us in their stone house, but I 
have twenty young men who do not wish that I should go. All 
of them have guns, all ready to shoot — not toy guns such, as you 
carry in your belts. What is to stop them killing you where you 
stand and throwing your carcasses, and those of the half-breed 
dogs you brought with you, to the sleigh dogs?” 

It was no idle threat, and Cashman realized it, for the scowling 
natives seemed only too anxious to put the chief’s threat into 
action at the slightest sign from him. As they grunted their 
approval he looked the Saulteaux squarely in the eye, then replied 
in quiet, level tones : 

“ What you say is only partly true, Mista-inninew, for you 
forget one thing. Truly, you have twenty young men, but the 
soldiers of the great father are like the leaves on the trees, and he 
will never forget an insult offered to the men who wear his red 
coat. For every one of us you might injure the great father across 
the big water would send a hunffied men to t^e his place, and 
he would never rest until he had run each one of you to earth, 
even as you run the foxes to their holes. Many widows there 
would be to cut their hair and slash their bodies in mourning 
for their dead. Let you and your brother Pe-ce-quan show that 
those grey hairs denote the wisdom age has taught you. Tell 
these young men to put away their guns, and warn them to do 
nothing foolish, lest their squaws and children suffer with 
themselves,” 

For hours the contest of wills lasted. Frequently the outcome 
seemed in doubt. Then Mista-inninew suddenly shook the long 
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locks from before his c>cs, threw back lus head, wuh his hinds 
held out towards his captors 

‘‘Mrway! Ah mi way! Put those irons on my wrists White 
man I am o’d and base not lon^; to live, miny winters have 
left the snows upon my hair 1 do not wish to see my people get 
into troul)!c I will go vvith you, so will my brother Pc-cc*<^uin 
You arc a brave man, vou look me right in the eye as one true 
nun should always look at another ** 

Neither of the policemen displayed the intense relief they 
experienced from the favourable outcome of the council They 
knew Indian nature too well not to rcah?^ tint anv moment might 
$uU witness a change of attitude Promptly the two >oung men 
who had assisted at the killing were singled out and, upon the 
advice of Mista innincw, agreed to accompany the police Both 
pnsoners were spared the numiliation of Ming hindcuiTcd as it 
might easily have caused the smouldering fires of hatred to once 
more burst into flame Without any outward display of haste 
the baggage of die prisoners was placed upon the sleighs and, 
accompanied by ihe chief, PcKC'quan and the two witnesses, the 
four teams set out on their long |ourney back to Norway House 

Until far into die night they continued on their way anxious 
to place as great a distance as possible between themselves and 
the village dicy had left, lest, in their excitement, some of the 
more hot headed young bucks might follow in their trail and 
attempt a rescue 

Turn about dicy stood guard over the sleeping prisoners at 
night A large, cold, silvery moon shone down upon the camp 
as O Nelli took watch, lighting up die heavily lined face of the 
sleeping chief An owl hooted mournfully somewhere in the 
darkened woods, and a famt breeze sighed through the tree lops, 
rustling them slightly Some unseen presence seemed to hover 
around die place 1 he constable watched silently and a feeling 
of deep sympathy came over him 

After all, these were pagan Indians, and it was their own 
country which the white man was taking possession of without 
as much as ‘ by your leave ’ Murder could not be condoned, 
yet these natives had their own queer laws and superstitions and, 
no doubt, there were many occasions when the cicstruction of a 
demented person was actually necessary to the safety of the band 
Where was one to draw the line? There had been a certain 
nobility in the manner of the old man’s surrender rurthcrmorc, 
he remembered now the kindly pat the old chief had given him 
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on the back when he had insisted to his tribesmen that no harm 
was to come to the young Shi-mar~\anis . After all, the white 
man’s justice, like his commerce and his laws, often worked in 
strange and unfathomable ways. 

Tired, spent and grimy from the smoke of the camp-fires, they 
at length made their way once more into the fort at Island Lake. 
Two hundred miles still to go; the trails breaking up under the 
heat of the warming sun; the surface of lake and river one mass 
of slush, and the ice unsafe to travel on. 

Constable Cashman gave the matter deep thought, then at the 
earnest solicitation of Bill Campbell he decided not to take foolish 
chances, but to remain at the post with his prisoners until open 
water. Then they could travel with the company’s fur brigade 
to Norway House. As soon as this decision was reached the trader 
turned over one of the post buildings to the police to serve as a 
temporary jail, and here the prisoners took . up their abode. 
Furnished with ample tea and tobacco, fresh moose-meat and 
whitefish, the Indians seemed little worried as to what the outcome 
was to be, but smoked contentedly all day long. 

Directly open travelling was possible by water that summer, 
the three York boats, with police and prisoners aboard, pulled out 
from the dock at Island Lake to the usual accompaniment of 
whooping and gun-fire from the Indians lining the shore. 

Next day they heard the roaring of water ahead and soon the 
boats were in the midst of the Kanutchewan Rapids, rushing like 
mad things through the foaming waters. Passing within ten miles 
or so of God’s Lake, they reached the Mossy Portage and three 
weeks after leaving Island Lake they sighted Norway House. 

' With one accord the people at the post rushed down to the 
dock to greet the new arrivals, and great was the rejoicing when 
it was found that rumour had once again proved false and that 
the “ lost patrol ” was safe. 

As the police party transferred to canoes for their two-mile 
paddle to the barracks at the Crooked Turn, realization of their 
predicament seemed to strike Pe-ce-quan for the first time. He 
appeared worried and turned to Campbell, who had accompanied 
them: “Wha! wha! I guess it is all up with os now.” 

" Quies\, \iam picu weeta ” (Never mind, tell the truth), 
replied the trader as he shook hands with the prisoners and next 
moment the paddles dipped and the canoes were on their way. 

Ottawa had decided to make an example of the murderers, and 
to hold the trial at Norway House, in order that the surrounding 
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tribesmen should be pro|>crly impressed with tlic power of the 
police, and the ccrnifuy of punishment overtaking evildoers 
Arrangements had already been completed to have Colonel Saunders 
of the Korili West Mounted Police to conduct the uial 

Meanwhile the compan) Ind turned over to the police the Urge 
council house wherein the factors liad gathered in >cars gone by 
from die Great flakes to the Uocky Xfountains to hold their annual 
councils and regulate die atTairs of Rupert's Land 

Upon die dav tliat Colonel Saunders and hts party were due 
to arrive Sergeant Smith and Cashnun left for Warren’s Landing 
at die head of Lake Winnipeg, iwcniy miles away, to meet the 
steamer. At the barracks the prisoners were taking their dii/y 
cxerase under the cliargc of a young constable Suddenly the 
poheeman noticed diat Pc*ccquan was missing 
” Tante, Pc*cc*<]ujn?” lie asked the chief 
DunnoP’gruftly replied the Indian 
A hasty search of the barracks grounds failed to reveal any 
sign of the missmg nun, and the alarm was hastily sprcatl 
Pe<e'quan had escaped 

“Quick, boys, scarcii the woods,** cried the thoroughly evened 
constable to some half breed onlookers, but not a sign could be 
found of the prisoner It was near mglmall wiicn O’Neill returned 
from die fort and assisted the constable m his search Through 
the drear and forbidding forest they made dicir way 

‘‘Good Godl Wlut $ that?” cticd his companion hoarsely 
“ What! Where?” demanded O’Neill m alarm as he shook off 
the convulsive grip upon hts arm 

“There! Swinging from the branch of that tree," cried his 
companion, pointing to a dark object silhouetted against the 
darkening sky 

Jt was ihc lifeless body of Pc-cc-quan, hanging from a tree 
by his L’ Assumption belt, which was knotted tightly around his 
neck He had gone to meet the Mamtou of die Saulicaux, but 
he had chosen his own time and place and had not died at the 
hands of the pale faced usurpers of the Indians* hunting grounds 
On August 8, 1907, Mista innincw stoically faced his accusers 
in the histone old council house which had witnessed many strange 
sights, but none more thrilling tlian those now taking place 
Behind a large spruce table covered with a Union Jack sat Colonel 
Saunders, impressive in his immaculate uniform Beside him sat 
die lawyers, atured in wigs and gowns, while behind stood the 
red coated escort m charge of h&sta innmcw and the Indians 
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Opposite sat the jury; white-collared clerks of the fur company, 
moccasined traders, capoted French-Canadian voyageurs, and half- 
breed dog drivers, while priests, missionaries and Indians filled 
the balance of the hall. In front of the judge’s table, looking 
somewhat nervous, was the interpreter, Jimmie Kirkness. 

Without the slightest hesitation Mista-inninew pleaded guilty 
to the charge of murder, then told of what had happened in the 
lodge that cold October morning. They had decided, he and 
Pe-ce-quan, that Sap-was-te must die. Old Pe-ce-quan placed the 
fatal cord around her neck, and held her down as she struggled. 

As the jury retired to consider the verdict the chief leaned back 
and stared stolidly at the heavy beams above him. Considerable 
sympathy was felt for the old chief, especially by the fur traders, 
who realized fully the extent to which these pagan Indians were 
swayed by superstition. But the police felt otherwise. There were 
four authenticated cases of killings at their hands, and evidence 
pointing to probably twenty others. These murders, and the 
domination of the medicine men, must cease, and that could only 
be accomplished by making an example. During the solemn silence 
that prevailed when the jurymen returned the chief listened un- 
moved while the sentence of death was passed upon him. 

In a few days he was being taken across Lake Winnipeg, to- 
wards the dreaded stone house of the whites. But the sentence 
was never carried out, for upon the representations of the fur 
traders and others to the minister of justice, it was decided to 
temper justice with mercy and the sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. 

Three years later Mista-inninew ’s soul also passed on to the 
happy hunting grounds of his forefathers, for one morning his 
emaciated body was discovered lifeless upon his narrow prison 
cot by one of the wardens of Stoney Mountain Penitentiary. 

Angus Rae and Norman Fiddler were not detained, but 
were sent back to their tribesmen to spread the word amongst 
them of the power of the whites, and of Mounted Police justice. 



CONQUERORS OF THE 
GREAT CANADIAN DIVIDE 

By 

F A BEAUMONT 

S TARTLED by ilic rcvolvcf shot, the tuo eaglet ro^ with flurr)ing 
Nvings from die branch of the tree, circled in terror for a 
moment, then flew down a narrow valley running eastwards 
througli the mountains 

The surveyor grinned as he replaced his rcvolvcf in us holster 
Then suddenly his face became tense With straining c)cs he 
watched the flight of the disappcanng eagles 1 hey sped 
unhesitatingly, straight as arrows, down the valley 

“I believe I’ve found it at last!” he exclaimed for many 
weary weeks, Waller hfoberly, assisunt to die Survc) or General 
for Bnudi ^lumbia, had been Gghung his way through dense 
underbrush, wading through flooded rivers, scaling precipitous 
chlTs, in die seemingly hopeless search for a pass through die Gold 
Range Mountains Tune and again he had found just such a 
valley, only to discover it was a 'blind** leading him once more 
to these towering, deflant peaks But now the sixth sense of the 
born explorer told him that ne was right. 

Twenty years later the last spike of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was to be driven in that valley, where die steel highways 
from the Atlantic and die Pacific met, and the ' impossible dream ” 
of spanning Canada with an iron road was realized at last 
This great adventure began as far back as 1857 An imperial 
commission was set up in that year " to inquire into the 
suitability of the colony of Canada for setdement, and the 
advisability of constructing a transcontinental line of railway 
through British territory from the Adantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and thus to connect and at the same time to provide a safer and 
more direct means of communicating with the British possessions 
in the Orient ’ 

Captain Palhscr, an officer of die Waterford Artillery Miluia, 
was appointed leader of a party of explorers who wandered for 
four years m a wilderness extending trom the snowy wastes of 
the far north to the boundary line in the south, and from the 
383 
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western shores of Lake Superior to the distant waters of the 
Pacific. 

During this long exploration, which entailed the survey of the 
entire interior of unknown Canada, Dr. James Hector discovered 
one of the great passes through which the railway now runs — 
Kicking Horse Pass in the Rocky Mountains. The name of this 
pass and its nearby river were inspired by the sardonic wit of the 
true pioneer, for it was here that Captain Palliser was badly kicked 
by one of the pack horses. 

But in spite of this important discovery, Palliser reported to 
the British Government that there was little or no possibility of 
building an all-Canadian railway. “ The knowledge of the 
country as a whole,” he wrote, “ would never lead me to advocate 
a line of communication from Canada across the continent to the 
Pacific, exclusively through British territory,” ‘ 

On his way back to England, Palliser met Walter Moberly, 
destined to become one of the chief pathfinders for the railway. 
He confided to Moberly that it was impossible to construct a 
line through British Columbia, as the Gold Range to the west of 
the Columbia River presented an unbroken and impassable 
barrier. 

Moberly, however, had his own ideas on the subject. Five 
years later he organized a light party to explore the Gold, Selkirk, 
and Rocky Mountains. It was after a forced march to the south 
arm of the Great Shusvvap Lake that he fired his revolver at 
the sitting eagles and made the historic discovery of Eagle 
Pass. 

Lack of food prevented the explorer from following the flight 
of the eagles for more than a short distance. He returned to the 
head of Shuswap Lake, and led his party over the watershed to 
the Columbia River. After dispatching his Indian carriers for 
more supplies, he started down the Columbia River to connect 
with another branch of his party at the head of Upper Arrow 
Lake. 
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and I manaLcti to keep die canoe out of die whirls that threatened 
to suck us do\Mi At one moment we were on the edge of one of 
dicsc dangerous places, and the next swept a hundred >ards away 
by a tremendous * boil ' Sometimes one end of the canoe liccamc 
the bow, and at odicr times die op|>osite end, but at length we 
reached a little sandy con c and landed in still w aicr " 

hfcicriy hojicd to obtain supplies from the branch part), but 
owing to some misunderstanding, they did not arriNC at the 
appointed rcndcENOUS There was nothing for it but to set olT 
up mer again to meet his Indians returning with supplies 
Ihis return journey he alwa)s ic^irdcd as the most dangerous 
exploit of ius career as a sur>c)or I he river was m spate, 
threatening to swamp and overturn die little canoe at every 
moment Poling against the swift and powerful current 
demanded icrrinc clTort for every )ard tile canoe made head 
way It seemed to be swept back, two Soaked and exhausted, 
Moberly at length regained lus surung place on the Columbia 
River 

Later, he made an arduous ascent of the mountains on the 
west side of the Columbia River, ilis object was to reach the ridge 
range He was so determined to Hnd a pass that he was read), 
if necessary, to follow the ridge to the liounoary bne 

As dusk was falling, lie stood on the summit of a high peak, 
and saw a valley extending to the distant bhuswap Lake, a con 
unuation of it running westward to the Columbia River, and also 
a valley extending far to the souUiward 

Was tins die end of lus quest? It was too late for further 
exploration, but that night Moberly scarcely closed Ins C)es 
Before daylight, he rose, stole away from his sleeping companions, 
and hurried to the bottom of the valley On reaching the stream, 
he found the water flowing westwaro There was a low valley 
to the eastward It was the valley of the cagicsl 

Moberly blazed a cedar tree, and wrote upon it *' This is the 
pass for the overland railwiy ” 

But the great task he had set himself had only begun 
Immediately opposite Eagle Pass a river emerged from a deep 
gorge to join the Columbia from the cast Drenched by icy 
torrential ram, Moberly forced his way up this gorge, fighting 
through dense and lacerating scrub, climbing over huge jagged 
rocks and fallen trees, until he reached the point where the river 
divided into two streams One emerged from a valley with a 
north-east bearing, the other from a valley running easterly It 
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was this latter valley, Moberly decided, which would be most 
likely to possess a pass through the Selkirks. 

Winter had set in. Blizzards and mists swept the Selkirk 
Range, threatening the hardiest and most intrepid climber with 
mortal accident, or with the peril of being lost, to die of cold and 
starvation. “ I’m going over it,” said Moberly, frenzied at every 
hour’s delay in his attempt to find the new pass. 

But his Indians were adamant. Everyone would be caught in 
the snow. No one had ever got out of those mountains alive in 
winter. To go on meant certain death, they said. 

In a fury of disappointment, Moberly abandoned his exploration 
of the valley there and then. But he reported to the British 
Columbian Government his belief that the only feasible pass 
through the Selkirk Range would probably be found in that 
region. He urged that future exploration should be made in the 
south-easterly branch of the river, which he had named the 
Illecillewaet (Indian for “ fast-flowing stream ”). 

Sixteen years later. Major Rogers, an American engineer in 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, set off 
with his nephew Albert up the Illecillewaet Valley to discover 
if Moberly was right in his surmise that a gateway through the 
Selkirks could be found in that region. Rogers’s survey is an 
amazing record of fearlessness, energy and endurance. 

His plan was to set off from the Pacific coast and make his 
way through an unexplored mountain country until he met 
another branch of his party, on the east side of the Rockies, in 
two months’ time. 

After a long and arduous journey from St. Paul, he reached 
Kamloops, where he obtained the outfit needed for his trek 
through the wilderness. Kamloops was a settlement on the 
Thompson River, where the Jesuits had founded a mission. 

Rogers had estimated his requirements for the trip with a 
thoroughness that was typical of the man. He wanted ten 
Indians. Each must be willing to journey from sun up to sun 
down without a trail, and carrying one hundred pounds on his 
back. He had also calculated to a nicety how little food each man 
could do this on — for he was resolved to travel light. 

He discussed these points at some length with old Chief 
Louie of the Shuswap tribe, as they sat before his cabin door one 
spring evening. There was quite a demand just then for Indians 
who were reliable in the bush and able to stand a tumpline, so 
Louie listened unmoved to the thin white man, with wide flow- 
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ing whiskers, whose vehemence belied his fifty )cars. Ultimately, 
Rogers barked an olTcr which was acceptable to Louie; he 
nodded silently, and motioned thither a nearby Jesuit father to 
sanctify the agreement. 

Rogers’s reputation as a man who spared ncitlier himself nor 
anyone else when there was a job of work on hand, was known 
throughout the Pacific coast. But even his nephew was surprised 
by the terms on which he enlisted the services of ten stalwart 
Indians. Each was given to understand that if he so much as 
grumbled once at the ardours of die journey, lie would be sent 
back without a letter of go^ report, all his wages would be con- 
fiscated by die Church, and Chief Louie would lay one hundred 
lashes on the bare back of the o/Tcnderl 

A small steamer was cliartcrcd to take die party to the moudi 
of the Eagle River — the last outpost of avilizauon— -on Shuswap 
Lake. After fourteen days' strenuous travel, dicy reached the 
Columbia River. It was a swollen torrent with the heavy rains, 
quarter of a mile wide, and of abysmal depth They had no 
boat. But it had to be crossed somehow. 

Rogers turned to die Indians. “Make a raft,” he s.iid. They 
stared at him m dumb amazement. “Go on, get busyl" he 
snapped 

After two hours, the Indians had lashed together a dubious 
conglomeration of cedar logst. It floated well above the surface, 
but scidcd down ominously when five hundred pounds of flour, 
two hundred of bacon, salt, baking powder, nfles, rope, two dwarf 
tents, blankets and axes had been heaped on iL 

The Cwo white men stepped cautiously aboard. “This raft 
IS sinking!” cried Albert. Rogers grinned “It’ll last till we 
get across,” he said. 

But It could obviously carry no more, and the Indians hung 
back. “Paddle and CTab, blast you’” snapped Rogers. 

Pushing ofl the raft, the Induns waded m to their necks, and, 
each witli one hand holding on to the raft, and swimming 
with the other, tliey managed to impel it across and land m 
safety 

At this point the river was flowing from the north. But it 
had come from the south, on the farther side of the Selkirks, 
describing a fiddle shaped bend of about a hundred and eight 
miles in total length. Rogers wanted to save a hundred miles of 
railway by, so to speak, cutting across the neck of the fiddle To 
do this, he would have to find a pass suitable for the great iron 
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road amid snow-capped ranges never trodden before by the foot 
of man. 

The days were very long at this season, and the party travelled 
from early till late. But though Rogers urged on the party with 
demoniacal frenzy, the going was so difficult that in the first five 
days only sixteen miles were covered. 

They had to wade waist-deep through swamps, climb pre- 
cipitous rocks, detour round lakes, and literally hack their way 
through man-high underbrush. Gigantic fallen trees blocked their 
path, treacherous mudfalls almost engulfed them, times without 
number, to certain destruction. 

But worst of all was the fiendish “ devil’s club,” growing eight 
feet high in dense jungles, and bristling with sharp poisonous 
spines. Without an axe, it was impossible to force a way through 
it, and even so, one emerged lacerated and bleeding, and as full 
of spines as a hedgehog. After a patch of devil’s club, a man 
had to sit down at once and remove every spine from his body, 
for a broken spine in the flesh caused immediate festering. 

And through all this, each Indian supported a hundred pounds 
of supplies on die back of his neck. “ I am convinced,” reported 
Albert Rogers somewhat naively, “ that but for the fear of the 
penalty of returning without their letters of good report, our 
Indians would have deserted us.” 

Major Rogers, though a hard man-driver, had plenty of shrewd 
common sense. He realized that this unflagging effort would soon 
result in the little party being too exhausted to move. So he 
ordered them to proceed in twenty minutes’ runs, going “ all out,” 
with five-minute rests in between. He timed these halts and 
starts with a stop-watch. 

Soaked to the skin by rain and swamp, their limbs and faces 
torn and bleeding as they struggled through the brush, they 
reached the forks of the Illecillewaet, and found the valley which 
Moberly had described in his report as the direction most likely 
to lead to a pass through the Selkirks. Following the east fork 
for a mile and a half, they came to a tremendous canyon. Here, 
far below, the river whose course they were following changed 
into a roaring torrent. This magnificent gorge was later named 
Albert Canyon, in honour of Rogers’s nephew. 

For several days the surveyors struggled onwards through 
forests in which the vast trees were often smashed to matchwood 
by avalanches of snow from the mountains. Later, the river 
divided, and in front of Major Rogers loomed the snowcaps of 
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the main Selkirk Range. The finding of a route for the great 
nauonal thoroughfare depended on the possible gateways through 
the mountains at the head of either of tliesc forks of the river. 

Their food rations were now almost at vanishing point. At 
first, Major Rogers lliought he would leave tlic Indians behind, 
but later feared that if he did so tlicy would make oR with the 
remaining supplies. He therefore decided to cache everything 
that would hinder travel, and, accompanied by the Indians, 
make a forced march up the nortli fork to tlie summit of the 
range 

With only two days’ rations left, the party started over the 
scow, in the Ice of xMount Sir Donald, climbmg steadily upwards 
until they reached a large, level gap When they had traversed 
this, they discovered diat die water again separated, flowing cast 
and west. 

The ascent grew steeper and steeper. Cutting fir sticks to 
aid them m dicir climb, they toiled upwards towards a belt of 
forest which Major Rogers had observed, about half-way up the 
mountain. 

Exhaustion, hunger and exposure now marked unmistakably 
the face of every man. Each was Munt with the suffering 
endured wlulc struggling in icy ram, loaded with heavy packs, 
through “ Satan’s own country ” 

They ascended beyond me forest belt, and now the climb 
became intensely perilous They stumbled across new fallen 
avalanches, swarmed up crevices, won blind toe holds round corners 
hulled m snow, clung like spiders to rifts in die solid rock, and 
groped, with uncertain fingers, for slippery ledges where they might 
pull themselves ever upwards. 

Four of the Indians had tied their pack straps to each other’s 
belts The leading Indian, striving to reach an upper ledge, 
slipped and fell back suddenly on the others All four dropped 
headlong from tlicir ledge thirty feet to a steep incline, and rolling 
over and over, tangled in their pack straps, disappeared from 
view over a lower ledge. 

'* Our hearts were in our mouths,” Albert Rogers reported, 
” fearing the worst might have happened to them. Dead Indians 
were easily buried, but men with broken legs, to be earned out 
through such a country, and with barely food enough to take 
us back to the Columbia River on a forced march, made a 
problem which even strong men dreaded to face. 

” Anyone who has been a mounUiin climber knows that there 
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are times when going down is a great deal more dangerous and 
difficult than going up. Slowly descending, we had nearly 
reached the timber line when one of our Indians, with an 
exclamation, pointed to four black specks moving across a snow- 
sUde far below. Our glasses were quickly turned on them. There 
they were, and, to our great relief, all were on their pins making 
down the mountain as fast as possible.” 

Though many hours had now been lost for climbing. Major 
Rogers was determined to reach the top. Almost collapsing with 
cold and weariness, the party toiled on upwards. And at last, 
long after the sun had set, diey reached the summit. 

A view extended before them such as is seen only once in a 
lifetime. For miles around they were encircled by vistas of lofty 
peaks, each towering out of eddies of snow. It was as awe- 
inspiring and desolate as if it were some region of the moon. In 
the distance they could see the upper Columbia Valley, infinitely 
lovely in the bluish haze, and beyond, the stark magnificence of 
the Rockies. 


And far, far below was the timbered valley of which Moberly 
had dreamed. “ The pass at last ! ” cried Rogers. 

The surveyors felt the perspiration freeze on them. They had 
no wood for a fire. They whipped each other with tumplines to 
keep warm. They stamped their feet in the snow to prevent 
frost-bite. They nibbled their bannock and dry meat and ate 
snow to quench their thirst. Then they wrapped themselves in their 
meagre blankets, and lay down on a narrow ledge to endure the 
icy hours of darkness. 

But they thrilled with exultation. They had found the Rogers 


Pass, through which a tornado of steel would one day blaze the 
trail of civilization across the “ impassable ” Selkirks. 

Thanks to men like Moberly and Rogers, the great vision of 
a trans-Canada railway was drawing nearer and nearer fulfilment. 
Then suddenly political difficulties began to present a seemingly 
insuperable barrier. 


The provinces that composed British North America in those 
days were separate, almost independent, and, in some cases, 
isolated. A proposal was made to link these provinces together 
in closer co-operation. 


British Columbia, however, refused to have anything to do 
with a federation unless she was brought into direct communication 
with East Canada and the Atlantic by means of a railway. 

In 1871, Sir John Macdonald, prime minister of Canada, 
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accepted his stipulation and promised British Columbn that the 
nilway should l^ completed by 1881 

The new project lor a railway of three thousand miles across 
Canada entailed a stupendous nsk of exploration and detailed 
sur\cyin5 For instance, no mips existed of the great forests of 
Ontario, of the desert wastes north of Lake Superior, of the vast 
bulTalo-tnckcd prairies, or of five hundred miles of mountains, 
all of which hid to be charted for 1 possible nilway route 

This colossal sur\cy, wuh its myrud problems, was entrusted 
to Sandford Fleming, a world renowned Scottish horn engineer 
His company of suric)ors was augmented b) sarious specialists, 
whose duty it was to rc|>ort on the botanical, geological, climiiic 
and geographic features in the territory explored, ind also to plan 
the location of a iclcgnph 

Fleming’s expedition first made us way through the forests of 
Ontario During most of Uus journey they had to hew their 
way westwards with axes Then they went on to Fort Garry 
the Hudson Bay trading post, next to Ldmonton, and later, 
bearing westwards, along the Adiabasca Kiver and into the 
Rockies 

Here the obstacles suggested a giant’s playground Huge rocks, 
forests which were a mass of ^len trees, deep glacial torrents 
had to be circumvented daily 

Traversing the Micuc River Valley, Fleming crossed into 
British Columbia and descended by the western slope of the 
Rockies, following the Fraser River After passing Mount 
Robson, one of Canada’s finest peaks, he reached Tctc Jaune 
Cache and, turning south-east, pursued the Canoe River Valley to 
Kamloops Here he met trails blazed by those old pioneering 
explorers, Thompson and Fraser, and ultimately reached the 
Pacific Ocean 

Fleming’s party was the first to travel over the enure route 01 
the transcontinental railway between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific, and thus the great surveyor linked up for the first umc 
the three mountain passes discovered by Hector, Mobcrly and 
Rogers In his diary, Fleming reveals some of the penis and 
hardships the pathfinders had to endure 

‘ We have to cross gorges so narrow that a biscuit might be 
thrown from the last horse descending to the bell horse six hundred 
feet ahead, ascending the opposite side 

‘The fires have been running through the woods and arc sull 
burning Many of the half burnt trees have been blown down. 
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probably by the gale o£ last night, obstructing the trail and making 
advance extremely difHcult.” 

(Though Fleming does not mention it, his party was in con- 
stant peril from the blackened trunks of forest giants falling on 
them after fires had been raging.) 

“ The trail now takes another character. A series of preci- 
pices runs sheer up from the boiling current to form a contracted 
canyon. A path has, therefore, been traced along the hillside, 
ascending to the elevation of some seven or eight hundred feet. 
For a long distance not a vestige of vegetation is to be seen. 

“ On the steep acclivity our line of advance is narrow, so 
narrow that there is scarcely a foothold. Nevertheless, we have 
to follow for some six miles this thread of trail, which seemed to 
us by no means in excess of the requirements of the chamois and 
the mountain goat. 

“ We cross clay, rock and gravel slides at a giddy height. To 
look down gives one an uncontrollable dizziness, to make the 
head swim and the view unsteady, even with men of tried nerve. 

“ I do not think I can ever forget that terrible waUc. It was 
the greatest trial I have ever experienced. We are from five to 
eight hundred feet high on a path of from ten to fifteen inches wide 
and at some points almost obliterated, with slopes above and 
below us so steep that a stone would roll into the torrent in the 
abyss below. 

“ There are no trees or branches or twigs which we can grip 
to aid us in our advance on the narrow, precarious footing. We 
become more sensible to the difficulties we encounter each step 
as we go forward. The sun came out with unusual power. Our 
day’s effort has caused no little of a strain, and the perspiration is 
running from us like water. I myself felt as if I had been dragged 
through a brook, for I was -without a dry shred on me.” 

When they reached the barrier of the Selkirks, Rogers himself 
accompanied Fleming part of the way to the pass Rogers had dis- 
covered, and his nephew went the entire distance. 

After descending from the Rogers Pass, Fleming made his 
way towards Kamloops, struggling through an unexplored 
wilderness where some of the worst trials of the journey were 
experienced. Torrents of rain drenched the surveyors: tall ferns 
and devil’s club made them so sore and weary that diey had to 
rest every few minutes. Through the alder swamps progress fell 
to little more than three miles a day. 

“ It rained all night,” reads one entry in Fleming’s diary. 
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None of the men lud a icntt and Uicy nestled b) the trees and 
detained v^hat pjotcciiun they couid. Our svaterproofs were 
divided among than at far as they would go, and such as did 
not possess them were mute or less drenched. 

“'Hie walking is wretchedly bad. We make htde headway, 
and ever) tree, every leal, it wet and casts oil the ram. In a 
diort umc we arc asdrcnchcd as the foliage. 

"We have nuny fallen trees to climb, and it ts no slight 
matter to struggle over trees ten feet and upwards m dumetcr. 
We liavc rocks to ascend and descend; we have a marsli to cross 
in which we unk often to the middle. For half an hour we luve 
waded, I will not say puked, our way to the op|X)siie side, through 
a clvanncl filled witn stagnant water, having an odour long to m 
rcmcmbacd. Skunk caUsage is hctc indigenous, and is found to 
acres of stinking {perfection. 

" We claml^r to the higher ground, hoping to find an easier 
advance, and we come upon die trad of a caril^, but it leads to 
the mounuinv We try anodicr course, only to become entangled 
in a windfall of prostrate trees. 

"'Hie ram continues falling incessantly; the men, with heavy 
toads on Uicir heads, nude heavier by the water whicli has soaked 
into diem, become complctcl) disheartened, and at half {ust two 
o'clock we decide to cunp. Our imvcllmg toda) extended only 
over three hours. We have not advanccu al>ovc a mile and a 
half of .ictu.il distance, and we all sutler greatly from fatigue." 

So die nighinure advance continued. 'I hey reached the can)on 
of die lliccilTcwacr, where they liad to clamber from rock to rock 
by sazmg roots and branches, "swinging ourselves occasionally 
like experienced acroluts." Often the lo-ids had to be unpacked 
while liie men hauled one anodicr up from one ledge to another. 
'I hey crawled under waterfalls, sealed prcapiious biulTs. "nicy 
wac insurmountable," records one member of the party, " but we 
had logo fonvard now or die of starvation." 

But the fates reserved their grimmest inal for them until they 
emerged from the lllccillcwact Canyon, where they expected to 
be met by a parly from Kamloops widi supplies. All that they had 
sufTacd seemed as naught when dicy found that the relief party, 
under dicir leader, McLean, had not arrived 

They obtained canoes from Indians and crossed die Columbia 
River. After a night's rest on the western bank, they decided to 
push on towards Eagle Pass, leaving behind tents, blankets, 
and everything else except their scanty remnant of food. 
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Bur foiTunc smiled again, for that very morning they met 
McLean and his band of Indians. He explained that detours 
caused by fallen trees, rocks and swamps had been responsible for 
die delay. He had a further disappointment for Fleming — he 
had been forced to leave the provisions at a cache, five days’ 
journey away ! 

In single file, the travellers set of! for Eagle Pass, guided by 
an Indian who promised them a short cut to the country where 
the provisions were cached. They reached the summit of Eagle 
Pass, and three days later, when they had finished literally the last 
crumb of food, arrived at the cache. The rest of the long journey 
was accomplished without further mishap. 

Fleming’s epic survey was completed, correlating the earlier 
discoveries of Hector, Moberly, and Rogers into its magnificent 
framework. 

The pathfinders had at last mapped out a route for the great 
Canadian Pacific Railway to span the three thousand miles from 
coast to coast and transform a colony scattered through a 
wilderness into a civilized continent. 
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oi that) ux KauticrJt} •if fcjiitcx He }ui h 2 <} hi» naik 
bfiAcn and hit lu<l i2id«atcd. A tSu/xn tears attest f 
picrcin^'t by' {irtAcn proj»cllcrt* rtyinjj ejhntier head*, motor ports 
and eased in fmclagct. Hit nW luve been broken nine mno< 
And caeit of dictc tn)uf>ct lut Ucti eauied by a deliberate accidcst 
cr by uLin^ a ntk <lu( mr^hc end ui death. 

He tt DkL Grace* only turvitor u{ Hollywood's origiDol 
St|uadxon of Death. At tlic aj;e of fo«tv five* lie is the grand okl 
nun of stunt avutort, a urangc gang of men who will ritk tbc>r 
hf ci daily fur die ukc of ihnllt in rilmu 

Grace lut now ictircd from stunting. One uied to meet Inra 
tn film studios and in caf^ a quiet, rather inuli nun, who ncv«r 
indulged in mock liciosca and teemed railic/ a{>o)ogclie for Icadias 
such an exciting life. 

Hit lose of flying (icgan at an early age. When he w'ai a boy 
lie wanted to fly. lie watched birds, how they glided, how iIk^ 
climbed, di>cd and banked without moving a wing tip. And W 
envied them. 

Wlicn he grew older, and aviation was striding out of m 
infancy, he decided Uui he would l>c an airman. Ihc w*ar was 
hit great opportunity and, by lying about lus age, he enlisted 
in the American Air Torec, There he acquired the thorough 
knowledge of avutioii which has enabled him to Lake incredible 
ruks in the air without killing himself. 

After die war he drifted, almost penniless, to Hollywood, 
where a friend got him a ]ob as a projicrty nun. There, one day, 
he watched a stunt man prepare to cake a forty foot dive into a 
ncL Young Grace was thrilled. During the war he had enjoyed 
taking risks, and now he secretly envied the man who was quicdy 
preparing for a stunt which would thnil many cinema audiences 
out the stunt man was not feeling so calm as he looked. Every' 
thing was m readiness and the director had given die signal for 
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die stunt to begin. The man looked down from the platform and, 
as he saw the net far beneath him, his nerve failed. He gave a 
gesture of despair and shouted out : “ I’m sorry, but I can’t do it.” 

For a moment, Dick Grace felt sorry for him. He had seen men 
lose their nerve during war time, and knew that it was a very 
unpleasant sensation. But a sudden impulse made him decide 
that he would like to try the stunt. He climbed up the ladder on 
to the platform, and shouted to the director: “Are you ready.?” 

The director hesitated for a moment. Then he shouted 
back: “You have to turn twice in the air before you hit the net. 
Oan you do it?” 

“ Yes,” called Grace. 

“ O.K. Wait undl I give the word. Then jump.” 

Grace now wished that he had not been so eager. He began to 
appreciate the feelings of the man who had failed. But it was 
t(k) late to draw back. He looked down at a sea of upturned 
faces and then he heard the fatal word “ Jump.” 

He said years later that he was so surprised that he lost his 
balance. One foot slipped off the stand and the next minute he 
was tumbling and turning through the air. By the time he hit 
die net, he was beginning to enjoy himself. He landed perfectly, 
s(mare on his back between the shoulders and the base of his spine. 
“That was grand,” shouted the director. “ The most natural 
fail I’ve ever seen in my life.” From that moment Grace was a 
Hollywood stunt man. 

Soon he had built up quite a reputation for himself. Directors 
trusted him because he made no flamboyant claims. When they 
told him what they wanted him to do, Grace thought out the 
stunt carefully. If he said it couldn’t be done except by gravely 
risking his life, they knew that it was not just cowardice that made 
him hesitate. They listened to his suggesdons for altering the 
stunt, so that he had an even chance of escaping alive. 

Naturally, most of his daring stunts were connected with 
aviation. In the air he was ready for every kind of risk. He 
crashed planes, he performed the most hair-raising aerial acrobatics, 
he jumped from one plane to another at ninety miles an hour, 
and walked calmly on the wings in the teeth of a head wind which 
strove to throw him off into space. 

Often he injured himself and was in hospital for several weeks. 
But he escaped alive because of his careful preparations. Upon 
many occasions he would be at work on an aeroplane that he had 
to crash, sawing off something here, padding this part, half sawing 
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ihroui^h that, buildini; i Hccl frame (o minmusc the njk of being 
pinned in his scat and being burned to death 

He preferred to nuke his traihc* in biplanes because these had 
the idvantagc of two solidly constnicicd wings, which lessened 
die force of impact A monoplane, he uid, crumbled as easily 
as glass An open cockpit pbnc, weighing alxiui three thousand 
pounds, was his favountc for general stum purposes I he pilot’s 
dunces of leasing an o|icn cockpit in ease of hre were obviously 
greater. Otherwise he had few nrcjudiccs. He alwiys earned 
a Sliver nng given to liini by an Lngbiii gir) during the war, he 
ahvayi wore tennii siioes, and lie rnsisicd dur a}j his rraslscs 
sliould be performed within a few minutes of 11^5 am 1 his was 
because he always maintained that mctcofologicil conditions 
were better and the wind steadier 

One day he was ad cd to go to see Wtihixii Wcllmin, a well 
known Hollywood director, who was just I>cgmmng work on a 
war film called Wcllnun immediately erme to the point 

** 1 vv*ant several air crashes for this film, which is going to be the 
most rnlisuc war film yet midc We could fake some of the 
scenes, but tint would spoil the atmosphere We want die real 
thing 

* The first crash is a plane being shot down by two German 
machines It dives into No hfan’s Land and is smashed up pretty 
badly And I mean No Man’s Land There will be barbed wise 
and shell holes galore It s going to be difficult because you luve 
got to choose the point where vou will crash before you begin, and 
make sure ihat you hit iL You Invc to avoid the wire, and at the 
same time end the plane on its back, not more than fifty feet from 
the nearest camera If you arc farther away dun that the cameras 
won't get satisfactory shots, and the crash will be useless ” 

‘ What about the other enshes?” asked Gnee 
' One IS to drive a plane into a brick building, and the third 
IS to crash a machine immediately after it takes to the air There 
will be a fourth accident— but I haven’t yet decided what it will 
be ” 

Grace was silent for some time. ' It’s a tall order, ’ he said 
at last, ‘but I’ll think it over” — and his answer was yes 

He chose to smash the plane into No Man’s Land as lus first 
stunt His policy was always to choose the easier stunts first, s) 
dial he would not hold up the picture if he had an accident during 
the more difficult ones 

The plane that he had to use was an old fashioned wartime 
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machine, that was made partly of wood. Grace had studied its 
construction closely, and he made several alterations so that the 
risk of injury would be lessened. He altered the position of the 
petrol tank, for example, to avoid the possibility of fire, and also 
had some steel tubing concealed in the cockpit to keep it from 
collapsing at the impact. 

The stunt was timed to take place not far from Hollywood, 
at ten-thirty on a morning in September. A hundred or so 
technicians and spectators gathered to watch this superb display of 
aerial skill. It was a queer setting. Here was a field which had 
been turned into a No Man’s Land, and looked just like a battle- 
field somewhere in France. Much of the realism, however, had 
been carefully faked. The ground had been sifted and all stones 
kad been removed, and a layer of crumbled cork had been put 
down. This was done not only to avoid any risk of Grace being 
iajured by some flying object, but also to ensure that no one would 
be hurt in the shell fire scenes that followed. 

There was an atmosphere of tenseness and expectancy on that 
September morning. Everyone had the fear in the back of his 
mind that perhaps, in less than an hour, he might see a tragedy 
in this quiet field. The coolest man on the set was Dick Grace 
himself. He had been playing a game of cards with a friend and 
seemed a trifle irritated that he had not had time to finish it before 
doing his stunt. 

Someone muttered, “ He can’t come out of that crash alive.” 
Grace heard it and turned to him. “ Would you care to bet on 
it?” The man hesitated before saying reluctantly, “ Yes — all right.” 
Grace looked round at the rest. “Any more takers?” But the 
rest shook their heads. There’s no fun in betting when you will 
be praying that you lose. 

Now came the signal that all was ready. Dick Grace climbed 
into his plane, and one man began to say, “ All the ” 

“ Shut up, you fool,” his neighbour hissed. “ Dick hates for 
anyone to wish him good luck before a stunt. He thinks it is 
unlucky.” 

He was off. The plane taxied along the ground, rose sud- 
denly and was soon high up in the sky. Several other planes 
fbllowed, and the watchers settled down to wait.' 

The scene was supposed to be a dog fight over the front line. 
The hero of the film, for whom Grace was doubling, got caught 
in the fight, and was attacked by two German planes which setded 
on his tail and filled his machine with bullets. Then he went off 
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inio a jpin and ended with a tudi into No Man's Lind. Tlut 
iAi% ticnv il c Kcnarto \\ntcr bad wfiUcn ti; now it was Dick’s lob 
to bring It to hfe. 

'Ibe diicelrf, Willum Wclliiun, uafebed the pbics forming 
pcint.nn in i) c ik), and tun cd to an amount. " O K Hoist Use 
ted iLg Mgiul." 

After a luor.icnl'i pau e, lb(».c watclnng saw firacc's plane 
suddenly nose eaitliwa ds. One oi tie t.crnun p’ancs shot user 
Inin, and for one sicken ng i..un c.tt a ctdluui seemed ircvirablc 
Uut Grace continued lus fall, uitb the otlcr two machines circling 
fvupJ Jw/rj. 

niiat fall seco cd to take an Iiiur, but it could only base been 
a few seconds He was co mug earthua/ds at a (errihi. ificed, the 
p'arc seemingly ti^ht out of coiirul. Gr.«ce utd aiterwards lliat 
Ins speed wjsnmct) Tisc miles an I our. 

Nu.v he ssas less U an fifty feet fioin the ground " Ob, God,*' 
son core moaned, ”hc can neser do it." 'I hen, when he vs as 
alsoul tweiU) feet a.sav, the wing dipped and the fuarlage swayed 
to the left. Wall a dull thud the vsing lut and crump'cJ, then ibe 
landing carriage eraslicd. 1 1 c plane fell over to i) c otiicr wing 
ai.d small cd that, (hen the plane colbpscd on its back. 

A tendency on (he turt of sjicctatori to run forward to help 
him was immcdutcly checked, h would s^soil the scene. They 
waited and, after an agonizing wait, saw Grace case himself cnit 
of the plane, run a few yards and drop into a shell hole 

'I here was a sigh of relief *1 hat was according to instnicuons. 
Ihcn one of the technicians pressed a huiton, and there was a 
sudden explosion il>out fifty feet from where Grace wax hiding. 
1 hat, loo, W.IS according to plan. 

" O K.," said Wellman. ” Cut," 

Grace came uut of liis hole just as Wellman reached him. 
"Tliank God you’re safe," lie exclaimed, in genuine relief. But 
Grace w.iin’t listening. He walked to the plane and began 
examining the cockpit. Then he pulled out a iluck wooden post, 
and said, " Well, can you beat that?" 

" Wlnt’s the matter, Dick?” asked Wellman. 

" Tins post," he replied. " When we crashed, I ducked my 
head forward in case of accidents, and wait a terrific crash some* 
thing wedged between my flying coat and the back of tlic scat 
I wondcrcu what it was — and tins wis it 

"When the plane went over on its back it plunged into those 
posts. Two of tlicm went completely through the msclagc. One 
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of them went near the tail and the other — this one — penetrated 
the cockpit just eleven inches behind my head.” 

If he hadn’t moved forward when he did he would have had 
that post full on his head. 

Having greeted the cameraman and learned that he had crashed 
within seventeen feet of the nearest camera, he collected his 
winnings from the bet and had some lunch. Then he went on 
with the game of cards which had been interrupted by the stunt. 

He said — quite cheerfully — later that when the plane finally 
came to a standstill, there was only six inches between his head 
and the ground. 

To diose who know nothing of aviation, his second stunt, 
which was to crash a machine immediately after it had taken off, 
may sound a much less dangerous stunt, but Grace did not think 
so. And when it was delayed for some days because of weather 
conditions, he was in a state of feverish impatience. He could 
not sleep properly, and when he did doze off, he invariably 
dreamed of the crash. 

Yet when he went out on to the flying field his nerves were 
as steady as ever. 

Crashing a plane at over one hundred miles an hour, with little 
time in which to manoeuvre the machine into the best position, 
was a tall order, and Grace had a hunch that something unexpected 
would happen. 

It did. The landing gear, which was of steel, withstood the 
impact of the crash and the injured wing lifted from the ground. 
It was caught by a current of wind, and the plane jumped into the 
air again. 

Grace thought quickly. If he travelled much farther, the 
pictures taken by the camera would be useless. Without hesita- 
tion, he nosed the plane towards the ground. There was a sickening 
crash, Grace felt himself being flung against the instrument board 
and realized vaguely that his head had broken through it. He 
knew no more. 

The men watching the crash realized that something was 
wrong. They dashed over to the machine and found Grace lying 
unconscious three feet away. Although unaware of what he was 
doing after hitting his head on the instrument board, he had sub- 
consciously clambered back into the cockpit and then crawled 
on to the ground. 

There was an ambulance waiting at the field in case of 
accidents, and Wellman, the director, gave orders for Grace to 
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be put inside. The airman, hov^cver, recovered consciousness just 
as he was being lifted into it, felt a tcmbic pain m his head and 
cned: " My head — don't lift me.” 

They bid him on the ground, and he stayed there in silence 
for some minutes Tlic pain in Im neck, and shoulders made hmi 
feel sick, but he refused angrily when Wellman suggested that he 
sliould go to hospital, lie demanded instead that they should 
help him to his feet. Tlicrc was dial burning pain again, but he 
braced lumsclf and staggered up 

A cameranun, dunking that he w'as only shaken, came 
toc\\3c<l ar?d asAcd htm to pose lor o picture mth the director. 
“ Not now," snapped Wellman. ” Can’t you see the man is hurt?” 
But Grace stubbornly insisted upon the photograph bang taken, 
and grouped himself with Wellman. 

Some minutes later, when the picture had duly been taken, 
Grace said, “Well, aren’t you going to take the picture?” 

“How many do you want?” jeered the photographer. "I’ve 
taken It.” 

Grace knew then diat he had been unconscious while stand' 
mg before the camera He decided that he would go to his hotel 
and rest. ” It would be (juictcr at die hospital,” said Wellman, 
hopefully, but Grace went to die hotel. 

Ic was two days later that at last he decided to sec a doctor. 
Then he was told diat he had broken his neck; that his sixth 
cervical vertebra was dislocated; and diat, by all the laws of 
medicine, he ouglit to be dead. 

After dus experience, Grace was told that he should nescr stunt 
again. Tlie slightest accident might kill Imn. For the moment 
he thought diat svas sensible advice, and retired from the game. 
But soon he was bored by inactivity and was back in Hollywood 
as a stunt man, doing more dare-devil tricks tlian ever 

Two of Grace’s worst experiences h.ivc been with fire, perhaps 
because he had dreaded it ever since childhood. 

Upon the first occasion there seemed absolutely no nsk at ail. 
Grace was asked to stand on a ledge at the fifth floor of a blazing 
building, and to jump into a fire net below. Genuine firemen had 
been engaged to handle the net, and llicrc was a fully equipped 
fire engine standing by to deal with the blaze as soon as Grace nad 
jumped clear. The only possible snag was a group of telephone 
wires which hung near the Duildmg 

The house was, of course, only a dummy one which had been 
erected in the smdio grounds and, m order to make the whole 
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thing as realistic as possible, cans o£ black powder, huges piles 
of paper and old film were stacked at the base of the set. Then 
everything was soaked in petrol. 

Grace climbed up to his ledge on the fifth floor, and signalled 
that he was ready. “ Light the fire,” shouted the director, and 
men with flaming torches ran forward and threw them at the base 
of the building. 

It had been anticipated that a few minutes would elapse before 
the whole house caught fire, but some error in judgment had been 
made. There was a sudden explosion, and then the building was 
a mass of flames. 


Grace shrank back against the wall to shield himself from the 
flames, but he could find no protection. The fire swept round him, 
and the heat raised huge blisters on his body. 

Meantime, nearly everyone on the ground had lost their heads. 
The fire engine was powerless to cope with the blaze, and the 
heat was so terrific that the firemen could not get near enough 
to enable Grace to make the sixty feet jump into the net. Twice 
they tried, and twice they were forced back. 

“ The scene which had been so peaceful a few seconds before 
was now pandemonium,” writes Dick Grace, describing the 
adventure in his book. Squadron of Death. “ Women were cry- 
ing; men were hysterical. The director, most of all, seemed to 
have lost his composure. I could hear him helplessly shouting, 
‘For God’s sake get the net under there! Do something, you 


fool!’ 


“ A last effort of the firemen, and they got the net almost in 
place. Almost. Right under the telephone wires, which were 
strung parallel to the windows of the third storey. But it gave 
me my only chance. 

“ I dived head first towards the pavement, and shivered as I 
saw it rise up at me. Then, as I passed the wires at the third storey, 
I put my hands out far behind me. I felt the wire slide past the 
muscles of my arms, and pardy closed my hands. A sudden 
jerk! I had caught there momentarily, flipping my body under 
the wires and into the net. A few seconds later the whole wall 


collapsed.” 

It was a terrifying experience, yet when he was asked to 
double for another fire scene some years later, he agreed instantly. 

For this stunt he had to double for a girl wearing a ballet 
dress. According to the story, she was in a dance hall and her 
dress caught fire during a drunken brawl. Wreathed in flames, 
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Ulc thihcd out Oil j iulcony anil |uriipcii to the ground, mcniy 
feel below* 

Seenjino writers, however, only Ime to write these scenes. If 
they lud to jvrfurm (hern {ictlups they would lie a little more 
sparing wiili iJinr drama. 

Dick Grace .tp|)carcd on the set in the gifl’s billet dress, much 
to the anm^ment of the studio workers, vsho began tw'iiting him 
aliout hts new role. Hut although he h) no means looked like 
a girl, ins sliortncss would enable the director to fake the scenes 
so liut cincnu audiences would really behese th.it he w-ns tiic girl. 

When he C3tnc on tJvc vet it was notued that lie seemed 1 trifle 
ill at ease, ilut he gasc the word to begin, and the director said, 
“Set him on fire.'* 

A property bo/ stcpjKd forward nervouvly and touched his 
flimsy skiru wldi a ligntcd match. In a second the fbmes were 
leaping u|>— completely out of control. Once again, somctlnng 
liad gone wrong 

Evcf)one on Uic studio floor gasped in horror as Grace threw 
up his anns and slioutcd, "My God. Tm burning to death.” fie 
leaped down some stairs, fell iieavily, then rccoscrcd himself and 
began running round in cucics. " me out,” he screamed. 

An assistant director w*as the only nun who kept his ncr\c 
suilicicnily to be .iblc to cope with the situation. Ue moved into 
tlie centre of the floor and ilien, as Grace rushed past him, he put 
out his fooL Grace trip|<d and fell, and the man sprang on top 
of him. 

" Ubnketi, bring bbnkets,'* he gasped. 

A prwjcriy boy daslicd forward with blankets, and the assistant 
director fiiiiig Uicm round the burning man. For fully two minutes 
lie fought the flames. As he smothered Uicm round Grace's head, 
they suddenly shot out round his legs. Tlicn when he dealt with 
those, the llanics began elsewhere. It lud become a race witii 
death, and fortunately Grace lud lapsed into unconsciousness. 

At bst the flames were put out, and the burned body was 
carried into the studio hospital. There, when he rccoscrcd 
consciousness, Grace found that the skin had been burned oft his 
body from head to waist. 

It was SCI era! weeks before his terrible agony cc.ised and he 
began to look like a human being once more. And when at last 
he was well and ready to leave hospital, the doctor said, ” Well, you 
have experienced ail die agonies of bang burned to death. Even 
if you nad actually died you could not nave suffered more.” 
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Which was little consolation for a man who had had weeks of 
torture. But even that terrible experience could not make Grace 
agree to give up his work as a stunt man. 

He had another narrow escape when he was asked to dive 
ofE a cliff into tlie sea. He felt rather doubtful about it as soon 
as he examined the spot, for there was only six feet of water and 
there were unpleasant jagged rocks jutting out of the sands. 

However, he agreed to do the stunt. To his surprise, he found 
an old diving board on the cliff, which had apparendy been 
installed some time before by another film company. He decided 
that he would use this for his dive. 

The camera crew were in a motor launch near the spot where 
he was to dive, and in another launch was a man in a diving 
suit, ready to go to Grace’s aid if he did not come up from his 
dive. 

The signal was given, and Grace stepped forward towards the 
diving board. Then suddenly he felt cautious. He decided to test 
the board. Leaning forward, he grabbed it with one hand. 
Immediately it snapped, and Grace only just had time to move 
back before it began its noisy tumble down the cliffs. 

Feeling a trifle shalcen, he signalled to the men below that 
he was not quite ready. Then he began to search for a ledge on 
the cliff that was steady enough to support his weight. He found 
one, gave the “ all clear ” signal, and took one swift glance at 
the spot where he hoped to hit the water. Then he leaped off the 
ledge. 

Unfortunately, he had not taken the power of the wind into 
consideration. He suddenly realized that he could not hope to 
make a clean dive, for the wind was throwing him off his balance. 
Thinking quickly, he decided to land in the water feet first, which 
was dangerous in such shallow water. 

But even this was impossible. So, as he neared the water, he 
threw himself on his back. He crashed into the water, the force of 
the impact causing his back to sting badly. And as he rose to 
the surface, he saw that he had avoided a jagged rock by less than 
a foot. But for flopping on his back, he would have smashed his 
body to pieces. 

Then came the time when Grace decided that he ought to retire 
from stunting. He was forty years old, he had smashed up 
his body on many occasions, and he was the only surviving member 
of the original Squadron of Death. But before retiring & wanted 
to make one more stunt, the most daring of his career. 
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He had Wfjltcn a book, Squadron of Death, which told ihc 
siory of lus life, and a film company wanted to make a p cturc 
based U{>on some of lus hairbreadth escapes It was called The 
Lott Squadron, and a famous star p(a)cd the part of the hero, 
but It was Dick Grace, sa)ing goodbye to stunting, who provided 
most of die thrills. 

Tor his list crasli he wanted to di\c an acrophne into the sea 
at ninety miles an hour Everyone said that tlicrc were heavy 
odds against hi$ escaping ah\c, but Grace studied the conditions 
closely and was convinced that lie had a good chance 

He insisted, lion ever, diat .1 special!) chartered ship should 
stand by, carrying a rescue crew, two surgeons, and in operating 
theatre. 

Tile stunt was earned out in the Pacific, some miles from the 
Californian caist. Grace sat in a coastal aerodrome wilting for 
a wireless message th it cimcris were in position Then he wilkcd 
out to his plane, just as cool is ever, md began the flight out to 
sea. 

After a few minutes’ flying, he saw die ships bobbing on the 
sea and prepared himself for the downward dive Then began 
the ninety miles an hour descent 

To those watching from the sea as the plane fell it terrific speed, 
It seemed impossible diat he could escape alive It was ironical, 
dicy thought, that lie should kill himself just at die moment diat 
he was retiring for ever. 

The plane met the sea, and there was a sudden spurt of water. 
The rescue ship began its dash towards him, for every second 
counted unless lie was to be drowned Then, as they neared the 
wreckage, they saw his body floating m the sea And when Uicy 
picked liim up he was unconscious but unhurt except for a few 
minor bruises 

When he recovered consciousness they told him ihit such was 
the force of the impact, that his feet had been torn out of his 
shoes without the laces being disturbed 

And so, still undefeated, the greatest stunt merchant diat 
Hollywood has ever known rcored into private life 



THE RACE TO THE POLE 

By 

MICHAEL GEELAN 

T he world had grown old and wise and cunning before ever 
a human footprint was stamped, a symbol of the march of 
time, across that pale and ceric patch of solitude that is the 
South Pole. 

Through timeless centuries it had brooded in lone and for- 
bidding majesty, silent and enigmatical, screened by the snows, 
armoured by the ice, a defiant and impregnable fortress of nature 
in all its elemental power and beauty. 

Oceans had been sounded and charted, the skies had been 
climbed, strange and hostile lands colonized, forests, swamps and 
jungles stripped of their terror and mystery, poisonous rivers 
navigated, lost cides excavated, the brows of mountains and the 
lips of volcanic craters kissed by the spirit of adventure. But not 
until 1 91 1 was the heart of the Antarctic revealed in all its immacu- 
late splendour. 

The price of its ultimate surrender was human life and effort. 
Though let it be remembered that few objectives of such magnitude 
as this were ever attained with such a minimum of sacrifice and 
such a maximum of thrill and glory. 

Much too regal and lovely ever to be regarded as ravished by 
conquest after such ages of splendid inscrutability and isolation, the 
Pole yielded in the end to a little breed of supermen as intrepid, 
as noble and as true as history can show. It compromised with their 
courage. It gave itself up in reward. 

At three o’clock on the glum Antarctic afternoon of December 
14, 1911, a group of men saluted their national flag, planted for the 
first time at the Pole. 

It was the end of a race to the South Pole. A race between two 
great men, Roald Amundsen of Norway, and Robert Falcon Scott 
of Great 'Britain. The names of Amundsen and Scott will be 
linked for ever, for together in spirit and endeavour, though going 
their separate ways, these two incomparable adventurers changed 
man’s knowledge of the known world. 

What men they were! Amundsen was thirty-nine. Scott was 
forty-three. In their youth they were cast in strangely different 
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moulds Born in the country distnct of south-east Norway a long 
way from the sea, Amundsen eventually became a medical student 
But in his dreams he was lured more by the salted edge of a sea 
breeze than by the keen, cold blade of the surgeon’s knife A 
predestined adventurer and explorer, he was drawn irresistibly to- 
wards the sea Eventually, m 1903 6, he led an expedition of 
himself and six companions through the North West Passage in a 
little sloop of forty seven tons, and succeeded in fixing the position 
of the magnetic North Pole 

Scott, for his part, had been weaned on the very breath of the 
sea Born m Devonport, Plymouth, the streets of which had known 
illustrious sea dogs, nc was a sailor from the first, as man and boy 
a proud and happy member of the royal navy In 1900-4 he 
commanded the National Antarctic Expedition 

For these two men polar exploration had an intoxicating 
glamour Except for gigantic, glowering Mount Everest it was 
the last great challenge to the adventurer oefore the golden age of 
achievement in the air Yet however romantic, however daring, 
however ecstatic in its risk and speed and novelty, flight has never 
had to the same extent the zest, the sweet agony of suspense that 
was so inseparable from quests into the unknown regions of ice 
and snow 

Rear Admiral Robert Edward Peary, of the United States had 
conquered the North Pole Britain’s Sir Ernest Shackleton had 
ventured nearest to the South, leaving for Amundsen and Scott 
the last secret polar corner to probe It was an honour, a test, nn 
ordeal Above all it was adventure in all its naked realism 

The path to the Pole was the loneliest man could tread, ruthless 
m Its defiance, bitter sweet in its blessings, running through 
capricious moods of climate, studded with nature s riddles and 
conjuring tricks, a fickle lover and a tantalising temptress, mocking 
and blinding with sunshine, whipping with blizzard, luring the 
invader into smooth snow traps of bottomless crevasses 

It demanded the exertion of every quality, blunt and subtle, in 
the human make up Strength and courage and endurance were 
not enough It needed schobrship and vision, patience and 
optimism, a genius for loyalty and friendship, tolerance and 
obedience and self sacrifice All these diverse things counted, and 
counted vitally, among those men whose names will gleam for 
ever in proud reflecuon from the white radiance of the Antarctic 
Cold and plebian must be the emotions of any who are not 
stirred to awe and wonder bj the vision of those marvellous men 
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plodding and stumbling towards the elusive Pole, dead to the 
2,000,000,000 human units left behind in the outer world. Fantasti- 
cally alone were they in a region that is sometimes so smooth and 
still and ethereal that the sound of a voice is profane, sometimes in 
such temper and distress that it becomes the very voice of the devil. 

The Antarctic is the only polar continent, with no water except 
for the sea, usually frozen, which girdles it. There are no lakes, 
and but a few frozen pools. Its only rivers, if such they can be 
called, are the little glacial streams which glide and glisten in the 
summer-time. Antarctica has no trees or flowers, no soil worth 
the cultivating. There are no living races of people there, and no 
land animals. Never yet has it known a woman. 

The air there is the purest in the world, almost germless. In 
the summer the Antarctic sun shines with great splendour, but 
never attaining to any great height it casts long shadows that lie 
in kaleidoscopic patches of purple on the icescape, a twilight tint 
that serves to glorify nature’s massive sculpturing. On a clear 
day visibility extends sometimes to a distance of three hundred 
miles. 

Sound carries as though on the wings of magic. The breathing 
of whales has been heard five miles away, and die barking of dogs 
and the shouts of men from as far away as seven. But what a 
clash with this silence can be the boom of an avalanche and the 
hiss of the blizzard when the south is in revolt. 

Dimensionally Antarctica is the most staggering of all the 
continents. Europe and Australia could be swallowed in their 
entirety, almost, by its 5,500,000 square miles. It towers skyward 
in unexcelled majesty. The average height of Asia, most elevated 
of all the continents proper, is three thousand two hundred feet. 
Europe is a petty nine hundred and forty. The main height of 
Antarctica is between six thousand and seven thousand feet. Scott 
once travelled there for one hundred and fifty miles without being 
once below a height of nearly nine thousand feet. 

It was in this strange new world, then, that the classic drama 
was played out between Amundsen and Scott. 

From time to time Amundsen has been criticized and belittled 
for what has been called his “ unsportsmanship.” Such attacks 
have been based on the fact that when Scott was preparing to go 
south in the first place, Amundsen’s objective had been the North 
Pole. But when news of Peary’s triumph came through he 
changed his mind and his plans. 

But why not.? The South Pole was, as the North had been. 
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an)body*s prize. Such progress had been made with fiiung out 
his expedition Uut it woulcl haxc been absurd to ha\c abandoned 
a pobr clTort. Equally v\ouId it have been depressing to have 
attacked the Nortli Pole again so soon after Peary’s success. So 
far as that goal was concerned the glitter had gone off the ice! 
In the circumstances the lure of the south could not be denied. 
And it was to his credit lliat he acquainted Captain Scott of his 
intentions by telegram. 

Was it really a race to die Pole? Those who love adventure, 
those who crave drama, delight in thinking it was; see visions and 
dream dreams of die rival explorers straining neck and neck across 
die white desert of the Antircue, Hying from the sledges die rival 
Hags of liniain and Norway. It is a fascinating and colourful 
picture, but its glamour must be stilxiucd in tlie ligiit of the real 
ucts. 

In the first place Amundsen had no intention wh.iicvcr of 
encroaching on die route (o the Foie decided upon by Scott. In 
die second Scott was in complete ignorance of the path plotted by 
the Norwegian and could not. dicrcfore, have matched himself 
against him in the same direction even if he had wished Again, 
diere is evidence that Scott had declared dut the mam object of hts 
expedition was scienuHc. Amundsen for liis part made no secret 
of the fact that his was purely and simply a dash to die Pole. 

Yet the elements of a race were there just the same. When, 
his base, Scott learned from one of liis prospecting parties that die 
Norwegians had jockeyed themselves into a much more favourable 
position for die start, lus disappomimcni was bitter, but his reaction 
and lus behaviour commendable. ” There is now no doubt that 
Amundsen’s plan is a very serious menace to ours,” he wrote at 
the time. “ One dung fixes itself upon my mind. The proper, as 
well as the wiser, course (or us is to proceed exactly as Uiough 
this had not happened. To go forward and do the best we can 
for the honour of the country without fear or panic.” 

But he had not entirely lost hope. When only twenty-seven 
miles from die Pole he wrote in his diary ; " It ought to be a certam 
dung now, and the only appalling possibility the sight of the 
Norwegian flag forestalling ours.” Even when, near that desolate 
spot, he saw dog tracks he forced a wry smile, hoping that perhaps 
^ at the clevendi liour he could still be die first to locate die Pole’s 
exact position with lus more adequate instruments. 

Scott was a grand man at times like this. Well did his second- 
in-command, Lieut Evans (now Admiral Edward E. R. G. Evans, 
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of Bro\e fame) say of him after' he was gone : “ Certainly no 
living man could have taken Scott’s place effectively as leader of 
our expedition — there was none other like him. He was the Heart, 
Brain and Master.” 

But he was badly handicapped so far as the race was concerned. 
Amundsen’s plan, worked out in detail before he left Norway, was 
almost a perfect one. He actually predicted successfully the very 
day on which he would return from the Pole to his depot ship, 
the Bram. He had picked as his men only the most experienced 
dog-drivers, ski-runners and ice-craftsmen. Not a hang did he 
care on this occasion for the niceties of scientific examination. 
Indeed, from that point of view his pioneer achievement was com- 
paratively worthless. Yet though it has since been pulled callously 
to pieces by certain of the experts it does not detract one iota from 
his courage as an adventurer, his skill as an explorer or his genius 
as an organizer. What is more, tliere were other explorers to 
follow him, but only one South Pole to be won for Norway. 

In two vital directions he was the master of Scott. Plis base at 
the Bay of Whales gave him a tactical advantage over the English- 
men at Cape Evans a long way down the coast. For one thing it 
nipped something like one hundred miles off the actual journey 
to the Pole. It was a known danger spot, one that Shackleton had 
shunned, but Amundsen took the risk. In latter years he confessed 
that if Shackleton had not decided that there was no fixed ice on 
there on which to build his hut he, and not Amundsen, would 
have been first at the Pole. His second brilliant advantage was his 
unerring belief in dog-transit for the- dash to the objective. Scott, 
on the other hand, had faith in a combination of ponies, dogs and 
foot-slogging along pulling their own sledges. 

The long months of waiting and preparation are no part of 
this story of adventure. So, with Amundsen from the Bram in the 
Bay of Whales, and with Scott from the Berra Nova at Cape Evans, 
we leave for the south — for the Pole. 

Amundsen’s team, which left on the great adventure on October 
19, 1911, consisted of five men only — himself, Bjaaland, Wisting, 
Flassel and Flansen. They had fifty-two dogs, so strong and eager 
that the men eidier rode mounted on the sledges or were dragged 
for four hundred miles across the Ross Ice Shelf. 

By November lo they had reached the foot of the outlet glacier, 
by the 12th they were in the unknown region which they christened 
charmingly Carmen Land. Then over the great plateau they drove 
their way towards the Pole, sometimes making marches of as many 
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as twenty miles i day By December 14 their objective had been 
accomplished 

Compared with the sufTcnngs, diflicultics and disappointments 
which beset Scott and his men on their outward journey, 
Amundsen’s had been an easy one But easy is not the word, 
for their path had been plupgM with thrills and perils The five 
covered themselves in glory their resolution and stamina 

They marched in blizzards that whipped them to the point 
of pain They were blinded by showers or snow, lost in fog So 
fearsome was one wild stretch of country that they called it Hell’s 
Gate Sometimes it seemed as if they were trapped m a maze of 
crevasses, with chasms below, sheer mountain sides above 
Avalanches crashed down in slow and sinister threat Continually 
they were forced to leave the sledges and reconnoitre ahead, roped 
together m the fashion of climbers in the more docile alps of the 
Europe which was now so distant and unreal 

But the performance of the dogs when the path was clear and 
smooth was remarkable At times, pulling a heavy load, they 
achieved a speed of over six miles an hour For most of them the 
reward for their services was death One by one they were 
slaughtered on the trail, only eighteen reached the Pole 

what of that dramatic Dcccmwr 14? It was fine but dull The 
sun did not shine often to welcome them, yet the blizzard did not 
rise to sneer rebuke By early afternoon they realized that they 
were near their cherished goal They spoke little, bottling up 
their emotions withm them, though the excitement and pride that 
was justifiably theirs shone in every pair of eyes Even the dogs, 
it seemed, put their noses in the air and sniffed southward Hansen, 
who had Been sent ahead to spy out the way, craned his neck to 
breaking point All he could see was the endless plain stretching 
monotonously ahead 
“ Halt!" 

At three o clock a shout of jubilance signalled that the triumph 
was Norway’s The sledge meters were examined All of them 
showed the full distance By their reckoning they had reached the 
Pole With the time and instruments at their disposal none of 
them could swear that they stood on the very spot, certain and 
absolute, but they planned that later they would make a circle 
around the spot of twelve and a half miles to justify their claim 
Of that vivid and incomparable moment Amundsen said after 
wards “ I cannot say— though 1 know it would sound much more 
effective— that the ooject of my bfc was attained That would 
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be romancing too barefacedly. I had better be honest and admit 
straight out that I have never known any man to be placed in such 
a diametrically opposite position to the goal of his desires as I was 
at that moment. The regions around the North Pole — well, yes, 
the North Pole itself — had attracted me from childhood, and here 
I was at the South Pole. Can anything more topsy-turvy be 
imagined?” 

But not for long was Amundsen swayed by his abstractions. 
Round him clustered his comrades in the great adventure. There, 
in the Antarctic half-light, five pairs of strong hands were knitted 
together in congratulation. Each blessed and thanked the other. 
Then Amundsen insisted that the same hands, each firm upon 
the slender mast, should together plant the Norwegian flag. 

In silence, eyes shining the only salute, they stood there until 
the voice of their leader broke the spell : “ Thus we plant thee, 
beloved flag, at the South Pole, and give to the plain on which it 
flies the name of King Haakon VIPs Plateau.” 

The ceremony was over. There was work to be done, the tent 
to be erected, a meal to be prepared, observations taken. Sentence 
of death had to be carried out on Helge, one of the most faithful 
and untiring of the dogs, now worn out by toil and exposure. Dog 
does eat dog, and poor Helge was apportioned on the spot. 
Amundsen records that at the end of two hours there was nothing 
left of him but his teeth and the tuft at the end of his tail. 

In the tent that night there was a celebration dinner, the star 
attraction on the menu — seal meat! Amundsen gasped when 
Wisting, as delighted as a child surprising his father with a gift 
on his birthday, offered the leader a few plugs of tobacco which 
he had kept hidden for the occasion in his kit-bag. A thrilled and 
grateful Amundsen lighted up, and the tent was filled for the 
first time for weeks with the fragrance of man’s abiding solace, 
even on top of the world. 

Excitedly they marked everything on which they could lay 
their hands with the magic words, “South Pole, 1911.” Wisting, 
who was adept at carving, worked merrily away until the knife 
dropped from his tired fingers. Finally, the five intrepid men, 
in a haze of weariness and tobacco smoke, fell asleep to the 
lullaby of the Norwegian flag flapping outside in the breeze of 
a polar night. 

Now lay ahead the task of taking more meticulous observations. 
Their position had to be “encircled,” a duty which was 
accomplished by Wisting, Hassel and Bjaaland going out in three 
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tv^(t anglci to ilic ccur^c v! c\ lud Ixcxt uking 

And (wc iwihcr aIc ^ iJui cou*^ AciuaIU, u> lu\c nude n 
ciKubr |(mfnc) «>* ii>c debited tuchc^nd a lull lailci v^uuld iuve 
ulen I u aU iIui cuttcicd. thought Atnund^n and 

VO, d c (c^uli w.vd c uf. c 

5ixArpcl) c-.>U3l <♦» luh an erfaxd, c-fx\jn^; hnic bbvk ibgi 
ilui uouM idernb tJcni -i a d»4Ji«c, the drre vet cut after 
Uuiin^ “wi -i'* r..t>c>ni < f ih tlv I' -« tt *I J c\ h w) no ci 'nju,xs 
If i! c ucaiKcr lv*d tuddeoK. it drtvjn,; u o.v lud b'utcd 

out ail of lie camp, lUxtrd <n,t tl^tr ir-c j v n bbndcd and 
Confu^d tbcM, tl»c'i ll c> wouM tutcly ! a.c per led luit they 
lud mute {|,.n thetr dutc {du..ic ,.t.d tasih and o, lumun 
Luci and d.c uralhcr U^ih l^hl (vt them 11 or •cjuralc 
aJtcnfuro aln*c<4 itr«tultanccuJy cornp’ctcd, tiio returned lo 
ramp av cKcttfully ard rat ul!) av t! c\ l.d left it 

On the m J t tif l>c..cjr!<f 17, all Jxrvjtiont luving Ixcn 
completed and Amurden row v«iitf)cd dut the South i*o'c wav 
well and truly h.t, there wav am-ihcr cclcbratum dmrer to 
conuncn.oraie tie dnemer-v of tlvc ijx,: which the Nerwe^uns 
hid chiivtencd I’ulhctnu 'Ihtvtmc Iljaaland nurbed tie u.cjuun 
with an action viluch, at mJx a fibvc av the houili Po'c, wav 
unumount to a conjuring u»cU. lie ottered round a rax of 
cigari! Wlut is mure, lie nude a i|<c>.h 

Now cjit'c tl c time for departure. Several phoiograplu were 
taken. Tlicn carefully tl cy erected a drab little tent wlucli they 
lud earned for cn.cr^,cnc;cs Inndc a little bbek bit* Amundven 
pbeed letters for the King cf Noruav, in ca.c dtuvtcr should 
overtake tliem on Uic return journey, and for Captain Scott, whom 
he confidcnllv expected would be llic next nun to rcacii the pule. 
Also inv dc the tent he placed a vextani with a gbvv horizon, a 
hypwmctcr cave, iJixcc reindeer vkm foot bags and sonc kajniks 
and mitts. 

The letter to bcou read: “Dear Ointam Scott —As you 
probably arc the first to reach this arc.i after us, 1 will ask you 
kindly to forward this letter to King Haakon Vll. If you can 
use any of the articles left m the tent, tilcasc do so 3 he sledge 
left outside might be of use to you Wttli kind regards. 1 wish 
you a safe return. Yours truly,— Hoald Amundsen."'’ 

One by one ilic Norwegians signed their names on a tablet 
fastened to ilic tent pole. Above the lent tliat was to be so tragic 
a host to Scott on his eventual arrival they raised firmly the flag 
of their country. 'I hen, .ificr standing bareheaded for an inicrvai. 
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they turned away silently back again towards the coast. By 
January 6 they were back on the Ross Ice Shelf. By the 25th, 
as Amundsen had predicted to a day, they had reached the Fram. 
Their journey of one thousand eight hundred and sixty miles had 
taken ninety-nine days. In just over three months - they had 
changed the world. 

On January 17, 1912, Scott and his men discovered the little 
flag-decked tent left behind at Polheim by the Norwegians. They 
took their defeat well, were just a little stunned and self-conscious 
and ashamed, but they were in no mood to assess blame or reason 
for their failure. 

Nor had they any reason to hang their heads. They, too, had 
reached the goal. If they had lost the greater glory they shared 
the honour. A foreign flag flew over the South Pole, the crystal 
jewel they had fought to set in the Crown of Empire, but it 
was destined that their names should endure in the empire’s story 
for ever. Those names are : Captain Robert Falcon Scott, C.V.O., 
R.N., Edwin Adrian Wilson, the chief of the scientific staff. 
Captain Lawrence E. G. Oates, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, Lieut. 
Henry R. Bowers, R.I.M., and Petty Officer Edgar Evans, R.N. 

Scott and his men had left Cape Evans on November 3, 1911, 
having unknowingly conceded Amundsen a start that was in 
addition to the rival’s shorter route. From almost the very first 
ill-luck attended them. The motor sledges broke down and were 
abandoned. The ponies sickened and were shot. When only 
twelve miles from the glacier a raging blizzard kept them 
imprisoned in their tents for days. This camp Scott called the 
“Slough of Despond.” It was one of the few occasions on which 
he gave way to nerves. 

On January 3, 1912, Scott finally selected his party for the 
assault on the pole. Bitterly disappointed were those who were 
sent back. One of them wept openly. He was heart-broken to 
think that he was being turned away within one hundred and 
forty-five miles of the objective. 

So that in the end only the five whose names arc given above 
stood beside Amundsen’s tent at Polheim, while Amundsen 
himself was within seven days of his base and safety. Honourably 
they acknowledged the Norwegian flag. Scott collected the letters 
that had been left for him, and in their place he put a note 
confirming Amundsen’s claim. Near the tent they built a cairn 
and raised the litde silken Union Jack which they had carried 
with them from England. With a string attached to the shutter 
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uf dicir camera ihc) phuto^raphed ihcm^clvc^ haggard, jaded, 
defeated tn ihc race, but proud of their dioituMonincnc. 

In KCtci confcu:on (o hu dur> at tht> iime Scott wrote these 
bitter svords; **VV‘cIf, we have turned our hack now on the gail 
of our atnbuions. and must face our ctghr hundred miles of solid 
dragging— and gcx>d b\c to tmni of the tlav drcanis *' The goj/ of 
our jmiiUu'ii! Nu r|Ucstio:i heir but that tiicrc lud l>cen a race, 
ifut Scott's dream {ia<! been to I>cat the Norwegian to the {sole. 

What a tragic cavalcade was the return )ourncv Blu^ard 
succeeded bh?.*a{d. Petty Oiriccr P.vans was a frost hue victim, 
WMson suflcxcd from snow blindness. Oates could tearccls endure 
the coldt Bowers iud strained a inux^Ic. Onl) b/ a narrow* margin 
lud Scott cscajxd deads vs licit he crashed into j crcvasvc On the 
night of |*cbruary 17, Evans died in earnp from concussion caused 
b) a similar fall. 

Gallantlv the four survivors struggled on, but |X)or Oates could 
scarcely ituLe even the limping pace of hts comjumons. lie knevv 
ilut be vvas a drag on them, that if he held them luck further 
death might be tiic result for them all. In that knowledge he 
resolved to ucrirtcc himself. 0|Kning die tent one morning he 
said casuall), "1 am just going outside and may l>c some time.*' 
Hie others knew that the) would never see him .ig.mi. 'iie vvas 
a brave soul." wrote Scott. 

Nut much fartlicr were Scott and Wilson and Bowers able 
to march. Withm eleven miles on One Ton Depot they were 
imprisoned in their tent b> the swirling drift of the nlizzaru. One 
by one llicy died. Wlicn their bodies were recovered only a few 
scraps of food were found .md no fuel. Scott had evidently been 
the last to go. Beside limi were letters and his |uurnals. In one 
he had wriilcn: *Tiad we lived, 1 should have had n talc to tell 
of hardihood, cndur.ince and courage of mv com|xmiuns which 
would have stirred the heart of every £nglishm.m. These rough 
notes and our dead IxhIics must tell the talc " 

Now the rival Amundsen also sleeps among die snows. In 
1928, volunteering to search for General Nohilc, whose airship 
was wrecked on 4 return flight from the Nordi Pole, Amundsen 
took oft from Spitsbergen and was never Iicard of again. Hts 
name has passed witJi Scott's into history. 



THE MAN WHO MARCHED 
WITH DEATH 

By 

RICHARD HUSON 

T he year is 1843 and the scene is a beautiful valley some eight 
hundred miles north-cast of Cape Town. As is often the 
case in tropical countries, however, the quiet luxuriant 
beauty of the surroundings hides an ugliness that endangers 
human life. This beautiful valley has become infested with lions. 
Nightly raids on catde pens have taken place, and now, becoming 
holder, the marauders have dared to attack in broad daylight. 

The natives, not overblessed with courage, go in deadly fear 
that they, too, may soon fall victims to the tearing claws. Half- 
heartedly they have sallied out against their enemies, but before 
the terror they have flinched and the beasts have escaped. The 
jdays are dark with forebodings — the mask of beauty has been 
ruthlessly torn away from the smiling countryside. 

Then, into the valley of fear, accompanied by his band of 
native followers, marches the white man — the strange being with 
the straight hair, so different from their own crinkly, woolly 
.crops — he whom they know as “ the white man who does not 
make slaves.” The villagers flock to him for help. What shall they 
ffo to drive the lions away ? 

The white man explains that if they kill one lion the others 
may take the hint and leave the neighbourhood. The next time 
the pens are attacked he will go with them, to lead them. 

The alarm is given and the party, headed by the white man, 
-sets out to track the lions. They are found at last on a small 
.tree-covered hill, and a circle of men gradually closes in on them. 
Suddenly the white man sees a lion crouching on a rock, but, 
before he can fire, one of his native companions has done so. The 
bullet smacks against the rock, and the lion, after biting at the 
place struck, as a dog will do when a stone is thrown at him, 
leaps from his perch and breaks through the circle of men. The 
natives, either through fear of witchcraft, or through fear of their 
lives, scatter before him. 

Two lipfis are spotted, but the white man dares not fire 
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TRIUMPH AT LAST 

(Top) The new line, as yet unopened, crosses the Fraser River at 
China Bar Bluff. (Bottom) Mr. D. A. Smith, Assistant Managing 
Director of the C.P.R., drives home the last spil^e. 


ALL HONOUR TO AMUNDSEN 

(Top) Scott and his men standing round the tent Amundsen left. 
( Bottom ) Scott in winter quarters writing up his journal. 
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Icu he i}\ou]cl injure Uk natives, so they, too, arc allowed to escape. 
Then, juu as they are nuking their way back to die village, the 
hunter sees yet another lion— it, also, is crouching on a rock, half 
hidden by bush, about thirty yards away. 

He fires bodi barrels of hts gun and the natives cry: “He is 
shot, he is shotP' Hut the white nun u)s: “Stop a little till 1 
load again,'* and walks slowly towards the rock. 

luu as he is in the act of ramming down the bullets he hears 
a shout. Looking up, he sees the Imn about to spring upon him. 
'rhe next moment he is rolling on the ground, the lion shaking 
him as a terrier does a rat. The lion’s jaws crunch over hi$ arm, 
but the white man IccU nctibcr pain nor terror; he experiences 
only a kind of dreaminess, although perfectly conscious of all 
that is happening. 

He struggles over on to his side to relieve himself of tiic wciglit, 
for the lion ius one paw on die back of his head. Then he sees 
that the lion is looking in the direction of his native compnion. 
Tlie native is about to fire from a distance of alxiut ten or fifteen 
yards. 

The gun, an old Hintdock, misses fire m bodi barrels— but the 
white man's life is saved. Tlie hon releases him and attacks the 
new danger, and dien the bullets that have entered his body at 
lass take clTca, and he falls to the ground dead 

David Livingstone, the intrepid explorer and missionary, was 
one of the few men who underwent such a terrible cxpcncncc 
and lived to tell the talc. He made licht of u to hts friends, but 
he bore the marks of die struggle to the end of his days, and his 
arm never regained its full us^lncss. His life was crowded vvidi 
such escapes Horn death. 

Dr. Livingstone's name will always rank high in die list of 
noble adventurers. He adventured m the cause of humanity, 
science, progress— not for arw dc^re of personal gain. Modesty 
and simplicity marked his life, and dirough the privations which 
he cheerfully endured he brought hcht into the darkest places of 
the Dark Continent. No other exporer has ever done so much 
in mapping the unexplored tracts of Africa; whenever a map of 
the Third Continent is unrolled, his memorial lies before us. He 
struggled against the bitterest odds, uncomplaining; putting 
implicit faidi in Providence— and so he continued until the dark 
days of his last Journey, on his third visit to Africa, when, fever- 
stneken, starved, and deserted save for a mere luntiful of faithful 
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followers, he pressed onwards to the goal he was destined never 
to reach — the sources of the Nile. 

I When Livingstone set out on his last journey he was fifty-three 
years of age. Already to his credit he had the discoveries of the 
Victoria Falls and Lake Nyasa, but his life’s ambition was to find 
the mysterious birthplace of ancient Egypt’s sacred river. Then 
only would he lay down his work. But it was not for exploration 
alone, however, that he was about to plunge once again into the 
dark heart of Africa — there was another reason, and one which 
lay close to his soul throughout all his journeys : the suppression 
of the slave trade, the bringing of enlightenment. 

A few days after leaving Zanzibar, he recorded in his journal, 
which he kept faithfully from day to day, the following words : 

“ Now that I am on the point of starting on another trip into 
Africa, I feel quite exhilarated : when one travels with the specific 
object in view of ameliorating the condition of the natives, every 
act becomes ennobled. Whether exchanging the customary 
civilities, or arriving at a village, accepting a night’s lodging, 
purchasing food for the party, or answering polite African 
enquiries as to our objects in travelling, we begin to spread a 
knowledge of that people by whose agency their land will yet 
become enlightened and freed from the slave trade.” 

No European went with him on this trip. His party consisted 
of thirty-six black men, including some sepoys. 

Almost as soon as he started, his troubles began. The sepoys 
turned out to be lazy, incorrigible fellows. They spread dis- 
affection among the bearers, treated the pack animals brutally and 
did everything in their power to hinder the march. And progress 
was not easy. Dense jungles, through which it was almost 
impossible to cut a path, blocked the way. The heavy air was laden 
with fever — one after the other the natives fell sick. The animals 
also were not immune from disease; the dreaded tsetse fly took 
toll of them. 

Three months after leaving Zanzibar, Livingstone entered 
country which displayed terrible evidence of the Arab slave trade. 
They passed a native woman tied by the neck to a tree.' She was 
dead. The local people explained that she had been unable to 
keep pace with the rest of the unfortunate slaves, so her master 
left her there, tying her securely so that if she recovered after 
resting she should not become the property of another. Other 
dead slaves, secured in a like manner, were encountered, and 
they stumbled across the body of one who lay in a pool of blood 
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—Stabbed or shot to death. The Arabs believed in making 
examples—" to encourage the others.** 

The hide band now began lo experience yet another inal— 
bek of food; for die country tkrougn which they were passing 
was sadly depopulated. In his |ournal, Livingstone wrote. 

" Nodung to interest but die same wc.iry trudge; our food w 
scarce that we can only give a handful or half a |>ound of grain 
to each person per day. ... A dead body lay in a hut by the way- 
side; the poor tning had begun to make a garden by the stream, 
probably in hopes of living long enough (two months or so) on 
wild fruits to reap a crop of maize." 

The spcciic of starvauon threw lU gaunt shadow over the 
entire neighbourhood. 

The trouble with the sepoys now came to a head In 
Livingstone’s own words: ‘‘If I cannot get nd of them we shall 
all starte before we acconmhsh what we wish." They dragged 
behind, picking up wild uuits, and over one march, which the 
others did m eight days, they took from fourteen to twenty-two 
They had killed a donkey oy ovcrloadii^ and beating it, and 
killed and eaten one of the transport buHalocs. Inveterate liars, 
the sepoys explained that the buffalo had died and tliat tigers had 
de> cured it. They had seen them " Did you sec tlie stripes of 
the tiger?" Livingstone asked. Yes — all liad seen the stripes 
distinctly. Then Livingstone knew Uicy were lying— there is no 
striped tiger in all Africa I 

rhe majority of die sepoys were paid off, each man receiv- 
ing eighteen )ards of calico, and were told to travel back to the 
coast with an Arab trader’s caravan which was expected shortly. 
And then the depleted expedition pressed on again. ' 

After travelling for another three weeks lavingstonc reached 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, which he had discovered on a previous 
exploration. He wrote . 

" It was as if 1 had come back to an old home I never 
again expected to sec, and pleasant to bathe in die delicious waters 
again, hear the roar of the sea, and dash in the rollers ... I 
feel quite exhilarated " 

' But the feeling of cxhibration was not to last long — there were 
other troubles ahead 

When the expedition jcrosscd over lo the western side of the 
bkc and turned in a northerly direction, Livingstone discovered 
that some of the natives were plundering the loads which they 
earned. He reprimanded them, but to no purpose. 
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Then, one morning when the party was about to set out. on 
the day’s march, the light-fingered natives left their goods on 
the ground and decamped. Livingstone was not sorry to see them 
go, “ for though my party is now inconveniently small,” he wrote, 
“ I could not trust them with flints in their guns, nor allow them 
to remain behind, for their object was invariably to plunder their 
loads.” 

By December ii, they were traversing forest country and 
experiencing various delays on account of tlie heavy rains. The 
game-paths, by which they travelled, were running with water 
and the rivers through which they had to wade were swollen. 
Progress was necessarily slow. There was also food shortage to 
face again. Although game was shot once in a while,, there was 
not a sufficiency of it. And they could not expect to buy food 
in the villages through which^ they passed; the villagers them- 
selves were on the point of starvation. 

New Year’s Day slipped by, and the explorer wrote in his 
journal : 

“ Bought a senz4 a rat-looking animal; but I was glad 
to get anything in the shape of meat.” 

And the next day he recorded something which, in the light 
of after events, proved to be prophetic ; 

“ I feel always hungry, and am constantly dreaming of better 
food when I should be sleeping. Savoury viands of former 
times come vividly up before the imagination, even in my wak- 
ing hours; this is rather odd as I am not a dreamer; indeed, 
I scarcely dream but when I am going to be ill or actually 


so. 


Hunger, e-xposure to the penetrating rains, and the soakings 
occasioned by constant fording of rivers were gradually under- 
mining his strength. 

Then the blow fell which, witliout doubt, was indirectly the 
cause of Livingstone’s death. His medicine chest was stolen.,. No 
longer was it possible for him to take precautions against the 
dreaded fever. The entire stock of quinine had gone — a sub- 
stance which, in the circumstances, was more precious to him than 
all the gold in the world. The loss of tools and guns he could 
bear. “I felt as if I had now received the sentence of death,” 
he confided to his journal. 

' The sufferings from hunger became acute. Already he had 
been forced to take his belt in three holes. Towards the end of 
January he became alarmed at his condition — he was so emaciated. 


/ 
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Not once, however, did the thought of abandoning his pro- 
ject cross his mind. He must push on. His time had not yet 
come. A course was set for Laltc Tanganyika. At some of die 
villages he was received widi open arms—at odicrs with hosdlity. 
He took the rough with die smooth. He trusted implicidy in 
Providence. 

* On March lo he wrote : 

“ I have been ill of fever ever since we left Moamba’s; 
every step I take jars in the chest, and 1 am very weak; 1 
can scarcely keep up die march ... 1 have a constant singing 
in the ears, and can scarcely hear the loud tick of die 
chronometers." 

At the beginning of April his condition became serious. He 
had a fit of insensibility, " Which," he said, ** shows the power 
of fever without medicine." He could not get into his hut. He 
fell down and struck his head heavily. 

It seems incredible that a man could carry on under such 
desperate conditions. But Livingstone did so— not only for a 
matter of weeks, but for long, dreary months. Harassed by 
hostile tribes, racked with fever, tormented hunger, it was 
only his indomitable spirit that kept him going. And as the 
months lengthened into years his consQnt prayer was that he 
might be granted enough endurance to complete his work. He had 
given up all hope of ever seeing civilization again. He had no 
posable means of communicating with die outer world. He was 
alone— buried alive in die heart of Africa. 

By 1869 lie had arrived at Ujiji, on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, and had added Lake Mweru to his list of discoveries. 

In ujiji he spent some dmc, endeavouring lo recuperate, for 
dysentery, an old complaint of his, had begun to attack him. In 
1871 he crossed Lake Tanganyika and struck out for the Lualaba 
River, believing it lo be the upper part of the Nile, although, 
in reality, it was part of the River Congo. At a setUement called 
Nyangwe he stayed four months. Here he witnessed some of the 
worst horrors of the slave trade he had ever encountered. His 
accounts of what he saw were graphically entered in his journal, 
and it was largely owing to these, when published later in 
England, that public opinion was roused and determined efforts 
ivcfc made to stop the callous traffic in human life. 

Another blow to his already much weakened constitution had 
been dealt by an attack of pneumonia, which affected his right lung; 
disaffection was rife among his bearers again, and the slave traders - 
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were rousing neighbouring tribes into open hostility. Livingstone 
regretfully decided that he must turn back to Ujiji, gather new 
followers and rest for awhile. 

The march back was fraught with dangers. Illness was his 
constant companion. 

Seventeen days after leaving the comparative safety of Nyangwe 
he recorded in his journal : 

August 7. — ^To a village, ill and almost every step in pain. 
The people all ran away, and appeared in the distance armed, 
and refused to come near — then came and threw stones at us, 
and afterwards tried to kill those who went for water. We 
sleep uncomfortably, the natives watching us all round. 

The next day they ran into an ambush. In the dense forest 
through which they were passing a barricade of tree-trunks had 
been thrown across their path. A large spear, flung by an unseen 
hand, grazed Livingstone’s back and stuck quivering in the ground. 
The red jacket which the explorer was wearing provided an 
easy target. Another spear was flung. It passed a foot in 
front of him. Guns were fired into the mass of forest, but the 
answering jeers of the hidden assailants proved that the shots had 
had no effect. Two men in the party were killed before the 
barricade was negotiated. 

Arriving at a part of the forest cleared for cultivation, Living- 
stone noticed a gigantic tree on an ant-hill. The base of the 
tree had been fired. Suddenly the huge trunk swayed and toppled 
over. Livingstone jumped back just in time. Three times that 
day death had almost claimed him. 

But they were not out of danger yet. For five long hours 
they had to run a murderous gauntlet, waylaid on every side by 
bloodthirsty spearmen. 

As they marched. on, Livingstone’s sufferings from dysentery 
became more and more acute. Frequently halts, sometimes lasting 
a day, had to be called, so that he might regain his strength. 

When at last they completed the three hundred and fifty miles 
journey to Ujiji, some three months had elapsed from the time 
of setting out from Nyangwe. 

Livingstone was feeling very despondent and, on his arrival, 
another disappointment greeted him. The barter goods which 
he had left in charge of an Arab had been unscrupulously sold. 
It was nothing short of theft. Livingstone was faced with the 
dismal project of having to wait, almost in beggary, until a 
messenger could be got through to the coast and return with a 
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fresh supply of goods and bearers He had not the wherewithal to 
purchase food or bbour His plight was desperate, but it was the 
inevitable period of inactivity that caused him the greatest concern 
He seemed to sense the fact that he hnd not very much longer 
to lisc. rhe sands of hfc were rapidly running away Each 
moment was precious if he was to accomplish what he had set 
out to do 

Tlicn, when his spirits were at their lowest ebb, something 
happened which to Lwingstonc must have seemed a mincle 
Indeed, It was a miracle 

One morning his native boy Susi dashed up to him and gasped 
out breathlessly, “An Englishman! I see him! * 

A white man m U]i]i? Livingstone shook, his head, unbelicv 
ingly 13ut It was true A wclI'Ct^uippcd caravan came into sight, 
a native bearing the Stars and Stripes of America marching at its 
head The white man was H M Stanley, special correspondent 
of the Neto Yor;^ hUraid 

Tor five )cars no definite news of Livingstone hid penetrated to 
the outer world He had been swillowcd up by tlic African 
jungles Was he dead or alive? Now and again rumours had 
Bitered through to cite coast Out he was dead— rumours spread by 
some of hts deserting followers to explain their cowardly conduct. 
The whole of the civilized globe waned anxiously Had the 
explorer indeed passed on to the Great Uc)ond? 

As time went on the idea dm he had perished gained strength 
Newspapers in Britain published obituary notices, eulogizing his 
splcnoid work But the proprietor of the Neiv Yorl{ Herald 
was not convinced He determined to know the truth, one way or 
the oihcr So Stanley was dispatched with orders, as Livingstone 
put It, ** to obtain accurate informauon about Dr Livingstone 
if living, and if dead to bring home my bones ’* 

The meeting between the two men is histone Though pregnant 
with drama — and what situation could be more dramatic r— it will 
always be remembered because of its simplicity, its restraint — both 
keynotes of Livingstone s character 

Livingstone rose from the scat outside hxs hut and walked 
towards Stanley with outstretched hand 

“Dr Livingstone, 1 presume? * Stanley asked 
“ Yes,” said the explorer, simply 

With the coming of Stanley new hope entered Livingstone’s 
heart He could now jjush on once more towards his objective 
Barter goods and fresh supplies were ready to his hand 
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Stanley, who could see. that Livingstone was a very sick man, 
begged and pleaded with him to return to civilization. But the 
explorer was adamant. He was not to be swerved from his pur- 
pose. So, after spending four months with him, Stanley regretfully 
took his leave and made his way to the coast, bearing with him 
Livingstone’s records of his expedition. 

The news Stanley flashed to America of his discovery of the 
lost explorer sent a thrill of happiness round the world — but that 
happiness was destined to be short-lived. . I 

The parting must have been a very bitter one for the man left 
behind. With the last handshake he had said good-bye to those 
of his own race whom he loved and cherished — his friends and his 
children. Loneliness closed round him once again — a loneliness 
which enshrouded him until the day of his death. i ^ 

After five months of weary waiting, the band of fifty-seven 
natives sent back by Stanley from the coast arrived. Living- 
stone was now ready to march again. ’ 

He turned southwards, skirted the shores of Lake Tanganyika 
and, though frequently held up by bouts of fever and dysentery, 
by the end of the year — 1872 — he had reached the Lofubu River 
and was nearing Lake Bangweulu. The country there was net- 
worked with marshes which, in that season — the rainy season — 
were transformed into treacherous lakes. Progress would have 
been difficult enough in dry weather; as it was, the party was 
taxed almost to the limit of their endurance. 

To add to their burdens most of the guides to whom, from 
time to time, they were forced to entrust themselves, turned out 
to be completely unreliable. They were led miles out of their way, 
and directed into swampy country that was almost impassable. 
Native chiefs, too, could not be relied upon. They continually 
promised food and transport — canoes to cross deep rivers — and 
then withheld them. 

Soon Livingstone became so weak that he dared not expose 
himself to the rigours of crossing swamps and rivulets on foot. 
He was still suffering from dysentery. So his servants carried him 
across on their shoulders, with the waters sometimes reaching to 
their mouths. x 

In Livingstone’s own words: 

“It is impossible to describe the amount of water near the 
lake. Rivulets without number. They are so deep as to damp 
all ardour.” 

There is no doubt that the explorer saw the danger in the 
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conUAnt rccmrcncct of hit oM compUint. He knew hit tirength 
w*3t fiu ebbing On Kebtuafy iic unbu/dened himtclf 

thus in hit journal; 

'* If ilie good Lord gitci me favour, and permits me to iinlib 
iny w'Otk, I diall dunk and blest Him. though it lut cost 
me untold toil, pain, and travel; dui trip has made my hair 
all grey.” 

llic neat mcndi Viai a oighmurc of stcriy. Uuulcis, swampt 
and deep risers lurtcd dicir progress in unending succession. 
Long halu ssae nude while negouations svere earned on for 
canco. And Livingstone had often to resort to strategy, otlicr- 
vrisc the ruusc chiefs to whom he appealed fur transport would 
hasc turned deal cars and left him to rut in the marsntands. 

Uy April 21 Uvingstune was so weak that he found it impo»- 
sdile to continue. So on the twcnt)-sccond his scrsanis constructed 
a litter, coscied die framework with grass, laid a blanket on it, 
and lifted tlscrcun the juin racked body of the dsmg nun. 'Hut 
day they marched for two and a quarter huurs->it was as much as 
Livingstone could endure. 

On Apnl 2j dscy set out again, Ivanng their burden as 
gendy as {souible, dirough dooded ucelexs wastes. After d.e lapx 
M only an hour and a half, however, they were comiscHcd to 
lull again. The next day's nurch svas even slior[er—<ine hour. 
And so, by such painfully slow stages, the little party gradually 
moved on. 

On April 27 Livingstone made his bsi entry m his journal: 

** Knocked up quite, and remain— rcco>er~scnt to buy milch 
goats. We are on the banks of the Mohlamo." 

The native cliicf, in whose district they were, did all in his 
power to assist die stricken white man. He put canoes at his 
disposal. Livingstone wanted to cross die river to reach llab, 
Chitambo's village. 

That last journey must have scared him to the soul. Each 
movement, however slight, meteased his mortal agony. Frequent 
resu were necessary. He could not speak for faintness. 

While his servants were constructing a hut for him in the 
village, he was placed in a shady spot on the outskirts. Soon he 
was surrounded by a respectful crowd of natives who stood in 
wonder, gazing on the still form of '*dic wime man who docs 
not make slaves.” Drizzling showers began to fall. 

At last die hut was ready. Tenderly they placed him on his 
bed, his medicine chest close at hand, and lit a fire outside the 
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door. A native boy slept on the threshold, ready to attend if he 
called. 

The next day, April 30, Chitambo arrived to pay his respects, 
but the explorer was too weak to talk to him. He asked him to 
go away and return on the morrow. 

The hours stole on until, just before midnight, Livingstone sent 
for Susi. He requested that his medicine chest should be handed 
to him. He selected some calomel and placed it by his side. 

“ All right; you can go out now,” he breathed feebly. . 

Those were the last words that fell from his lips. 

About 4 a.m. the native boy rushed to Susi. “ Come to Bwana; 
I am afraid. I don’t know if he is alive,” he said. 

Arousing four of the other men, they went, with fear in their 
hearts, and looked into the hut. There, by the flickering light of a 
candle, they saw their beloved master kneeling by his bed, as 
if in prayer. He was dead. The weary explorer had set out on 
his last and most mysterious journey of all. 

Some ten months later into Bagamoyo, a coast town opposite 
Zanzibar, there trudged a tragic little procession of five natives. 
Headed by Susi, the explorer’s favourite servant, the ''sons of 
Africa were bringing home the body of the man who had done 
so much for their country. They buried his heart outside the 
village where he had died, for they knew that even in death he 
would not wish to be parted from the land which he loved and 
in which he had so wilUngly laboured. He was always to be 
part of Africa. 

The faithful five — the others had either deserted or fallen by 
the way — ^had carried his body over seven hundred miles of jungle 
and wilderness, beset with many difficulties and dangers. It was 
their last tribute to Livingstone — but it was a tribute as noble 
as that paid by his sorrowing homeland when it gave him honoured 
burial in the resting-place of heroes — ^Westminster Abbey. 


/ 



iVIAROONED ON A DESERT ISLAND 

By 

PHILIP ASHTON 

U rosi Fnch), June 15, 1-222, aficr bcin^; out some umc m a 
schooner v>tU) four men and a ho), od Cat)c Sable, I stood 
in for i’orl Rossaua)» dcsi^mn^ to he there iii Sunda) 
Having arnsed about four m the afternoon, \sc saw, irnong odicr 
vessels sshich had reaehed the port licfore us, a brigantine supposed 
to be inuard bound from the West Indies After remaining liircc 
or fours hours at anchor, a boat from the brigantine came along* 
side, wail four funds, who leaped on deck, and suddenly drawing 
pistols and brandithing cutlasses, demanded the surrender bom 
of our^Kcs and our vessel All remonstrance was vain, nor, 
indeed, bad we known who the) were before boarding us, could 
we luve made an) cftcctual resistance, being only five men and a 
bo), and were thus under the necessity of submitting at discretion 
We were not single tn misfortune, as thirteen or fourteen fishing 
vessels were m like nunner surprised the same evening 

When earned on board the Wiganune, I found myself in the 
hands of Ned Low, an infamous pirate, whose vessel hid two 
great guns, four swivels, and about forty two men 1 was strongly 
urged to sign the articles of agreement among the pirates, and to 
)om their number At length, being conducted ifong witli five 
of die prisoners to the cjuartcr-dcck, Low came up to us with 
pistols in his lunds, and loudly demanded, "Arc any of you 
married men?" This unexpected question, added to the sight of 
the pistols, struck, us all speechless, we were alarmed lest there was 
some secret meaning in his words, and that he would proceed 
to extremities, therefore none could reply In a violent passion he 
cocked a pistol, and clipping it to my head, cried out. " You dog! 
why don t you answer?" swearing vehemently at the same lime 
that he would shoot me ihrougli the head I was sufHciently 

terrified by his threats and fierceness, but rather than lose my life 
m so trifbng a matter, 1 ventured to pronounce, as loud as I durst 
speak, tliat 1 was not married Hereupon he seemed to be some* 
what pacified, and turned away It appeared that Low was 
resolved to take no married men whatever, which often seemed 
surprising to me, unul 1 had been a considerable time with him 
427 
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But his own wife had died lately, before he became a pirate, and 
he had a young child at Boston, fon whom he entertained such 
tenderness, that at every lucid interval from drinking and revelling, 
on mentioning it, I have seen him sit down and weep plentifully. 
Thus I concluded that his reason for taking only single men, was 
probably that they might have no ties such as wives and children 
to divert them from his service, and render them desirous of 
returning home. 

The pirates finding force of no avail in compelling us to join, 
them, began to use persuasion instead. They tried to flatter me 
into compliance, by setting before me the share I should have in 
their spoils, and the riches which I should become master of, and 
all the time eagerly importuned me to drink along with them. 
But I still continued to resist their proposals; whereupon Low, 
with equal fury as before, threatened to shoot me through the head; 
and though I earnestly- entreated my release, he and his people 
wrote my name and that of my companions in their books. 

On June 19 , the pirates changed the Privateer, as they called 
their vessel, and went into a new schooner belonging to Marble- 
head, which they had captured. They then put all the prisoners 
whom they designed sending home, on board of the brigantine, 
and sent her to Boston ; this induced me to make another unsuccess- 
ful attempt for liberty; but though I fell on my knees before Low, 
he refused to let me go. Thus I saw the brigantine depart with all 
the captives, excepting myself and seven more. A short time 
before she departed 1 had nearly effected my escape; for a dog 
belonging to Low being accidentally left on shore, he ordered some 
hands into a boat to bring it off. Thereupon two young men, 
captives, both belonging to Marblehead, readily leaped into the 
boat; and I, considering that if 1 could once get on shore, means 
might be found of effecting my escape, endeavoured to go along 
with 'them. But the quarter-master, called Russel, catching hold 
of my shoulder, drew me back. As the young men did not return, 
he thought I was privy to their plot; and with the most outrageous 
oaths, snapped his pistol at me on my denying all knowledge of 
it. The pistol missing fire, however, only served to enrage him the 
more : he snapped it three times again, and as often it missed fire; 
on which he held it overboard, and then it went off. Russel on 
this drew his cutlass, and was about to attack me in the utmost 
fury, when I leaped down into the hold, and saved myself. 

Off St. Michael’s the pirates took a large Portuguese pink, 
laden with wheat, coming out of the road; and being a good sailer, 
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and carrying fourteen guns, transferred their company into her 
It afterwards became necessary to careen her, whence they made 
three islands, called the Tnanclcs, lying about forty leagues to the 
eastward of Surinam In heaving down the pink, Low had 
ordered so many men to the shrouds and yards, that the ports, by 
her heeling, got under water, and the sea rushing in, she overset 
he and the doctor were then in the cabin, and as soon as he 
observed the water gushing in, he leaped out of one of the stern 
ports, while the doctor attempted to follow him, but the violence 
of the sea repulsed the latter, and he was forced back into the 
cabin Low, however, contrived to thrust his arm into die port, 
and dragging him our, saved his life Meanwhile the vessel com 
pictely overset, her keel turned out of the water, but as the hull 
filled, she sank in the depth of about six fathoms The yard arms 
sinking the ground, forced the masts somewhat above the water 
As the ship overset, the people got from the shrouds and yards upon 
the hull, and as the hull went down, Uiey again resorted to the 
ngging rising a hide out of the sea Being an mdiflcrcnt swimmer, 
I was reduced to great extremity, for along with other light lads, 
I had been sent up to die mainto|vgaUanc yard, and the people 
of a boar, who were now occupied m preserving the men, renising 
to take me in, 1 was compelled to attempt reaching the buoy This 
I luckily accomplished, and as tt was large, secured myself there 
unul the boat approached I once more requested the people to 
take me in, but they soil refused, as the boat was full 1 was uaj 
certain whether they designed leaving me to perish in this situation/ 
however, die boat being deeply laden, made way very slowly, an/ 
one of my own comrades, captured at the same time with myself 
calling to me to forsake the buoy and swim towards her, I assente/ 
and reaching the boat, he drew me on board Two men, John 
Bell and Zana Gourdon, were lost in the pink Though the 
schooner in company was very near at hand, her people were 
employed mending their sails under an awning, and knew nothing 
of die accident until die boat full of men got alongside 

The pirates having thus lost their principal vessel, and the 
greatest part of their provisions and water, were reduced to great 
extremities for want of the latter They were unable to get a 
supply at the Triangles, nor, on account of calms and currents, 
could they make the island of Tobago Thus they were forced to 
stand for Grenada, which they reached, after being on short 
allowance for sixteen days together Grenada was a French 
setdement, and Low on arriving, after having sent all his men 
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below, except a sufficient number to manoeuvre the vessel, said he 
was from Barbadoes, that he had lost the water on board, and 
was obliged to put in there for a supply. The people entertained 
no suspicion of his being a pirate; but after%vards supposing him 
a smuggler, thought it a good opportunity to make a prize of his 
vessel. Next day, therefore, they equipped a large sloop of 
seventy tons and four guns, with about thirty hands, as sufficient 
for the capture and came alongside, while Low was quite unsus- 
picious of their design. But this being evidently betrayed by their 
number and actions, he quickly called ninety men on deck; and 
having eight guns mounted, the French sloop became an easy prey. 
Provided with these two vessels, the pirates cruised about in the 
West Indies, taking seven or eight prizes, and at length arrived 
at the island of Santa Cruz, where they captured two more. While 
lying there, Low thought he stood in need of a medicine chest; and 
in order to procure one, sent four Frenchmen in a ship he had 
taken to St. Thomas’s, about twelve leagues distant, with money 
to purchase it; promising them liberty and the return of all their 
vessels for the service. But he declared, at the same time, if it 
proved otherwise, he would kill the rest of the men and burn the 
vessels. In little more than twenty-four hours the Frenchmen 
returned ,with the object of their mission, and Low punctually 
performed his promise by restoring the vessels. 

Having sailed for the Spanish American settlements, the pirates 
descried two large ships, about half-way between Carthagena and 
Portobello, which proved to be the Mermaid, an English man-of- 
war, and a Guineaman. They approached in chase, but discovering 
the man-of-war’s great range of teeth, they immediately put about 
and made the best of their way off. The man-of-war then com- 
menced the pursuit and gained upon them apace : and I confess 
that my terrors were now equal to any that I had previously suf- 
fered; for I concluded that we should certainly be taken, and that 
I should no less certainly be hanged for company’s sake; so true 
are the words of Solomon ; “ A companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” But the two pirate vessels, finding themselves out- 
sailed, separated; and Farrington Spriggs, who commanded the 
schooner in which I was, stood in for the shore. The Mermaid 
observing Low’s sloop to be the larger of the two, crowded all 
sail, and continued gaining still more, indeed until her shot flew 
over tile vessel; but one of the sloop’s crew showed Low a shoal 
which he could pass, and in the pursuit the man-of-war grounded. 
I hus the pirates escaped hanging on this occasion. Spriggs and 
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one of his chosen companions, dreading tiic consequences of being 
captured and brought to jusucc, laid their pistols beside them in 
the interval, and pledging a mutual oath in a bumper of liquor, 
swore, if they saw no possibility of escape, to set foot to foot and 
blow out each other's brains Uut sunding towards the shore, 
they made Pickcroon Day, and escaped the danger 

Next we repaired to a small island called Ulilla, about seven or 
eight leagues to leeward of the island of Koatan, in the Day of Hon 
duras, where the bottom of the schooner was cleaned There were 
now twenty two persons on board, and eight of us engaged m a plot 
to Qserpower our masters and make our escape. Spriggs proposed 
sailing for New Xln^Iand in quest of provisions, and to increase his 
company; and we intended on approaching the coast, when the 
rest haci indulged freely in liquor, and fallen sound asleep, to 
secure them under the natches, and then deliver ourselves up to 
government Althougli our plot was earned on witli all possible 
pnvacy, Spriggs had somehow or other got mtciligcncc of it, and 
ruving fallen in with Low on the voyage, went on board his ship 
to make a furious deebrauon against us But Low nude little 
account of his information, otherwise it might have been fatal to 
most of our number Spriggs, however, returned raging to the 
schooner, exclaimuig that four of us should go forward and be 
shot; and to me in particular he said “You dog, Ashton, you 
deserve to be hanged up to the yard arm for designing to cut us 
off" I replied that 1 had no intention of injuring any man on 
board, but 1 should be glad tf they would allow me to go away 
quietly. At length Uus flame was quenched, ana through die 
goodness of God I escaped desirucuon 

Roatan harbour, like all about die Day of Honduras, is full of 
small islands, which pass under the general name of “ keys ", and 
/lavmg gof in here, Low, with some ot bis chief men, landed on 
a small island, which they called “ Port Royal Key ” There they 
erected huts, and continued carousing, drinking, and firing, while 
the di/Tcrcnt vessels of which they now had possession were 
repairing On Saturday, March 9, 1723, the cooper and six hands 
were going ashore in tlic longboat for water, and coming along 
side of the schooner, I requested to be of the party The cooper 
hesitated, I urged that 1 had never hitherto been ashore, and 
thought it hard to be so closely confined, when every one besides 
had the liberty of landing when there was occasion Low had 
before told me, on requesting to be sent away in some of the 
captured vessels which nc dismissed, that I should go home when 
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he did, and swore that I should never previously set my foot on 
land. But now I considered, if I could possibly once get on terra 
prma, though in ever so bad circumstances, I should count it a 
happy deliverance, and resolved never to embark again. The 
cooper at length took me into the long-boat; Low and. his chief 
people were on a different island from Roatan, where the watering- 
place lay. My only clothing was an Osnaburgh frock and 
trousers, a milled cap, but neither shirt, shoes, stockings, nor 
anything else. 

When we first landed, I was very active in assisting to get the 
casks out of the boat, and in rolling them to the watering-place. 
Then, taking a hearty draught of water, I strolled along the beach, 
picking up stones and shells; on reaching the distance of musket- 
shot from the party, I began to withdraw towards the skirts of the 
woods. In answer to a question by the cooper, as to whither I 
was^ going, I replied : “ For cocoanuts,” as some cocoa trees were 
just before me; but as soon as I was out of sight of my compamons, 
I took to my heels, running as fast as the thickness of the bushes 
and my naked feet would admit. Notwithstanding I had got a 
considerable way into the woods, I was still so near as to hear the 
voices of the party if they spoke loudly, and I therefore hid in a 
thicket where I knew they could not find me. After my comraaes 
had filled their casks and were about to depart, the cooper called 
on me to accompany them; however, I lay snug in the thicket, and 
gave him no answer, though his words were plain enough. At 
length, after hallooing I could hear them say to one another : “ The 
dog is lost in the woods, and cannot find the way out again”; then 
they hallooed once more, and cried : “ He has run away, and won’t 
come to us”; and the cooper observed that had he known my 
intention, he would not have brought me ashore. Satisfied of 
their inability to find me among the trees and bushes, the cooper 
at last, to show his kindness, exclaimed : “If you do not come 
away presently, I shall go off and leave you alone.” Nothing, 
however, could induce me to discover myself; and my comrades, 
seeing it vain to wait any longer, put off without me. Thus I was 
left on a desolate island, destitute of all help, and remote from the 
track of navigators; but compared with the state and society I had 
quitted, I considered the wilderness hospitable, and the solitude 
interesting. 

When I thought the whole were gone, I emerged from ray 
thicket, and came down to a small run of water about a mile from 
the place where our casks were filled, and there sat down to 
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observe the proceedings of the pirates. To my great joy, in five 
days their vessels sailed, and I saw the schooner part from them ^ 
to shape a di/Tcrent course. ! then began to rcfiect on myself and 
my present condition : 1 was on an island which I had no means of 
leaving; I knew of no human being within many miles; my clotli- 
ing was scanty, and it was impossible to procure a supply. I was 
altogether destitute of provision, nor could I tell how my life was 
to be supported. This melancholy prospect drew a copious flood 
of tears from my eyes; but as it had pleased God to grant my 
wishes in being liberated from those whose occupation was devising 
mischief agairut Uieir neighbours, 1 resolved to account every 
hardship light. Yet Low would never suilcr bis men to work on 
the Sabbath, which was more devoted to play; and 1 have even 
seen some of them sit down to read in a good book. In order to 
ascertain how I was to live in time to come, I began to range over 
the island, which proved ten or eleven leagues long, and lay in 
about sixteen degrees thirty feet north iatituac. But I soon found 
that my only companions would be die beasts of the earth and 
die fowls of the air; for there were no indications of any habita* 
tions on die island, though every now and then f found some 
shreds of earthenware scattered in a lime walk, said by some to be 
die remains of Indians formerly dwelling here. 

The island was well watered, full of high hills and deep valleys. 
Numerous fruit trees, such as figs, vines, and cocoanuts, are found 
in die latter; and I found a kind larger than an orange, oval-shaped, 
of a brownish colour without, and red widiin. Though many of 
these had fallen under the trees, 1 could not venture to take them 
until I saw the wild hogs feeding with safety, and then I found 
them very delicious fruit. Stores of provisions abounded here, 
though I could avail myself of nothing but the fruit; for I had no 
knife or iron implement, either to cut up a tortoise on turning it, 
or weapons wherewith to kill animals; nor had I any means of 
making a fire to cook my capture, even if I were successful. Some- 
times 1 entertained thoughts of digging pits, and covering them 
over widi small branches of trees, for the purpose of taking ho^ 
or deer; but I wanted a shovel and every substitute for the purpose, 
and I was soon convinced that my hands were insufficient to 
a cavity deep enough to retain what should fall into it. Thus I was 
forced to rest satisfied with fruit, which was to be esteemed very 
good provision for any one in my condition. In process of time, 
while poking among the sand with a stick in quest of tortoises’ 
eggs — which I had heard were bid in the sand — part of one came 
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up adhering to it; and on removing the sand, I found nearly a 
hundred and fifty, which had not lain long enough to spoil. 
Therefore, taking some, I ate them, and strung otjiers on a 'strip 
of palmetto, which, being hung up in the sun, became thick and 
somewhat hard, so that they were more palatable. After all, they 
were not very savoury food; yet, having nothing but what fell 
from the trees, I remained contented. Tortoises lay their eggs in 
, the sand, in holes about a foot or a foot and a half deep, and smooth 
the surface over them, so that there is no discovering where they 
lie. According to the best of my observation, the young are hatched 
in eighteen or twenty days, and then immediately take to the water. 

Many serpents are on this and the adjacent islands; one, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long, is as large as a man’s waist, but not 
poisonous. When lying at length, they look like old trunks of 
trees covered with short moss, though they more usually assume a 
circular position. The first time I saw one of these serpents, I had 
approached very near before discovering it to be a living creature; 
it opened its mouth wide enough to have received a hat, and 
breathed on me. A small black fly creates such annoyance that, 
even if a person possessed ever so many comforts, his life would 
be oppressive to mm, unless for the possibility of retiring to some 
small key, destitute of wood and bushes, where multitudes are 
dispersed by the wind. 

To this place, then, was I confined during nine months, with- 
out seeing a human being. One day after another was lingered 
out, I know not how, void of occupation or amusement, except 
collecting food, rambling from hill to hill and from island to island, 
and gazing on sky and water. Although my mind was occupied 
by many regrets, I had the reflection that I was lawfully employed 
when taken, so that I had no hand in^ bringing misery on myself; 
I was also comforted to think that I had the approbation and 
consent of my parents in going to sea; and I trusted that it would 
please God, in His own time and manner, to provide for my return 
to my father’s house. Therefore I resolved to submit patiently to 
my misfortune. It was my daily practice to ramble from one part 
of the island to another, though I had a more special home near 
the water-side. Here I buflt a hut, to defend me against the heat 
of the sun by day and the heavy dews by night. Taking some of 
the best branches that I could find fallen from the trees, I contrived 
to fix them against a low hanging bough, by fastening them 
together with split palmetto leaves; next I covered the whole with 
some of the largest and most suitable leaves that I could get. Many 
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of ihoic huli HCfc construciccl by me^ generally near ilic bcach» 
with the open pari fronting the sea to have the better look out, and 
t!.c advantage of the sea hrccac, which both the heat and the vermin 
remnred. llul the insects were so iroubtcsomc, that 1 thought of 
endeavouring to get over to some of die adjacent keys, in hopes 
of cn] 0 )ing rest. However, I was, as already said, a very indif> 
ferent swinin'cr; I !ud no canoe, nor any means of making one. 
At length, having got a piece of bamboo, which is hollow like a 
reed, and hglit as a cork, I ventured, after fretjuent mals with 
It under my breast and arms, to put oft for a small key about a 
gundiot distant, which 1 reached in ufety. 

hfy new place of refuge was only about three or four hundred 
feet In circuit, lying very low, and clear of wood and brush; from 
exposure to wind it was quite free of vermin, and 1 seemed to have 

f ot into a new world, where I lived infinitely more at ease Hither 
retired, therefore, when the heat of the uay rendered the insect 
tribe most obnoxious; yet i was obliged to oc much on Koatan, 
to procure food and water, and at night, on account of my hut. 
When swtrmning backward and forward between die two islands, 
1 used to bind my frock and trousers about my head; and tf 1 
could luve carncu over wood and leaves whereof to^^kc a hut 
wndi equal faality, I sliautd have passed more of my time on die 
smaller one. Yet these excursions were not unittended with 
danger. Once I remember, when passing from the larger island, 
the uamboo, liefore 1 was aware, shpjicd from under me, and the 
tide or current set down so strong, uut u was vvidi great difliculty 
1 could reach the shore. At another time, when swimming over 
to the small island, a sliovcl nosed shark—whicii, as well as alli- 
gators, abound in those seas — struck me in the thigh just as my 
toot could reach die bottom, and grounded itself, from die sliallow- 
ncss of the water, as I suppose, so dial its mouth could not get 
round towards me. The bmvv I felt some hours after making die 
diorc. by repeated practice, I at Icngdi became a pretty dexterous 
swmimcr, and amused myself by passing from one island to 
another among the keys 

I suffered very much from being bircfoot, so many deep wounds 
being midc in my feet from traversing the woods, where the 
ground was covered with sucks and stones, and on the hot beach, 
over sharp, broken shells, diat I was scarce able to walk at all 
Often, wnen treading with all possible cauuon, a stone or shell 
on die beach, or a pointed stick in the woods, would penetrate die 
old wound, and die extreme anguish wopld strike me down as 
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suddenly as if I had been shot. Then I would remain for hours 
together, with tears gushing from my eyes from the acuteness of 
the pain. I could travel no more than absolute necessity com- 
pelled me in quest of subsistence; and 1 have sat, my Back leaning 
against a tree, looking out for a vessel during a complete day. 
Once, while faint from such injuries, as well as smarting under 
the pain of tliem, a wild boar rushed towards me. I knew not what 
to do, for I had not the strength to resist his attack; therefore, as 
he drew nearer, 1 caught the bough of a tree, and half suspended 
myself by means of it. The boar tore away part of-my ragged 
trousers with his tusks, and then left me. This, I think, was the 
only time that I was attacked by any wild beast; and I considered 
myself to have had a very great deliverance. As my weakness 
continued to increase, I often fell to the ground insensible, and 
then, as also when I laid myself to sleep, I thought I should, never 
wake again or rise in life. Under this affliction I first lost count 
of the days of the week : I could not distinguish Sunday; and as 
my illness became more aggravated, I became ignorant of the 
month also. All this time I had no healing balsam for my feet, 
nor any cordial to revive my drooping spirits. My utmost efforts 
could oi^^wtiow and then procure some figs and grapes. Neither 
had I fire ; tor though I had heard of a way to procure it by rubbing 
two sticks together, my attempts in this respect, continued until I 
was tired, proved abortive. The rains having come on, attended 
with chill winds, I suffered exceedingly. While passing nine 
months in this lonely, melancholy, and irksome condition, my 
thoughts would sometimes wander to my parents; and I reflected, 
that notwithstanding it would be consolatory to myself if they knew 
where I was, it might be distressing to them. The nearer my 
prospect of death, which I often expected, the greater my 
penitence became. 

Some time in November, 1723, I descried a -small canoe 
approaching with a single man; but the sight excited little emotion. 
I kept my seat on the beach, thinking I could not expect a friend, 
and knowing that I had no enemy to fear; nor was I capable of 
resisting one. As the man approached, he betrayed many signs 
of surprise; he called me to him, and I told him he might safely 
venture ashore, for I was alone, and almost expiring. Coming 
close up, he knew not what to make of me; my garb and 
countenance seemed so singular, that he looked wild with 
astonishment. He started back a little, and surveyed me more 
thoroughly; but recovering himself again, came forward, and 
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uking me by ihc Iwnd, cxpfcucd hts satiifaciion at seeing me. 
'lius stranger pio\c«J lo be a native of Norlli Britain; he was well 
advanced m vears, of a grave and venerable a${)cct, and of a 
reserved teni{>cr. His name 1 never knew; he did not disclose )t» 
and 1 had not muutrcd during U c period of our acnuatntancc. But 
he informed me tie had liveti twenty two j-ears with the Spaniards, 
wiio now threatened to burn him, iliough 1 know not for what 
crime; therefore he had lied hitlier as a sanctuary, bringing hu 
dug, gun, and ammunition, as also a small quantity of pork, along 
with him He designed spending the remainder of nis days oa 
the island, where he could support himself by hunting. I 
experienced much kindness from the stranger; he was alwa)s rcadv 
lo perform any civil olhccs, and assist me in wlutcvcr he could, 
though he spoke little. He also gave me a sliarc of his pork 

On the third day after lus arrival, he said he would make an^ 
cxeurs on in his canc< among the ncigMxiurmg islands, for llic 
purpose of killing wdd hogs and deer, and wiuicd me to accom- 
pany him. n.ough m) ipints were somewhat recruited by hu 
society, the benefit of the iuc which 1 now cn)o)cd, and dressed 
proviuons, my weakness, and the soreness of my feet, prevented 
n e; therefore he set out alone, saying he would return in a few 
hours ’(lie sl,y was serene, and there was no prospect of any 
danger during a short excursion, seeing he had come nearly twelve 
leagues in safety in his canoe But when he had been absent 
al)out an hour, a violent gust of wind and ram arose, in which 
he probably perished, as 1 never heard of him more. Thus, after 
having the pleasure of a companion almost three da)s, I was reduced 
to my former lonclv state *as unexpectedly .is I hid been relieved 
from u. Vet through God's goodness I was myself preserved, from 
having been unable to accompiny him, and I was left in better 
circumstances itnn those in which he had found me, for now I had 
about live pounds of {>ork, a knife, a bottle of gunpowder, tobacco, 
longs, and flint, by which means my life could be rendered more 
comfortable. I was enabled to have fire, extremely requisite at 
this nine, being the riiny months of winter I could cut up a 
tortoise, nnd have a dclicitc broiled meal Thus, by the help of 
the Arc and dressed provisions, through liic blessing or God I began 
lo recover strength, though die soreness of my feet rcmiincd But 
1 had, besides, the advantage of being able now and then to 
catch a dish of crayfish, which when roasted proved good eating. 
To accomplish this I made up a small bundle of old broken sticks, 
nearly resembling piichpinc or c'lndlcwood, and having lighted one 
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end, waded with it in my hand up to the waist in water. The cray- 
fish, attracted by the light, would crawl to my feet, and lie directly 
under it, when, by means of a forked stick, I could toss them ashore. 

Between two and three months after the time of losing my com- 
panion, I found a small canoe while ranging along the shore. The 
sight of it revived my regret for his loss; for I judged that it had 
been his canoe, and from being washed up here, a certain proof 
of his having been lost in the tempest. But on examining it more 
narrowly, I satisfied myself that it was one which I had never 
seen before. Master of this little vessel, I began to think myself 
admiral of the neighbouring seas, as well as sole possessor and chief 
commander of the islands. Profiting by its use, I could transport 
.myself to the places of retreat, more conveniently than by ray 
former expedient of swimming. In process of time I projected an 
c:\Cursion to some of the larger and more distant islands, pardy 
to learn how they were stored or inhabited, and partly for the sake 
of amusement. Laying in a stock of figs and grapes, therefore, as 
also some tortoise to cat, and carrying my implements for fire, I 
put off to steer for the island of Bonacco, which is about four or 
five leagues long, and situated five or six from Roatan, In the course 
of the voyage, observing a sloop at the cast end of thefisland, I 
made the best of my way to the west, designing to travel down by 
land, both because a point of rocks ran far into the sea, beyond 
which I did not care to venture in the canoe, as was necessary to 
come ahead of the sloop, and because I wished to ascertain some- 
thing concerning her people before 1 was discovered. Even in my 
worst circumstances, 1 never could brook the thoughts of return- 
ing on board of any piratical vessel, and resolved rather to live and 
die in my present situation. Hauling up the canoe, and making 
it fast as well as I was able, I set out on the journey. My feet 
were yet in such a state, that two days and the best part of two 
nights were occupied in it. Sometimes the woods and bushes were 
so thick, that it was necessary to crawl half a mile together on my 
hands and knees, which rendered my progress very slow. When 
within a mile or two of the place where I supposed the sloop might 
lie, I made for the water side, and approached the sea gradually, 
that I might not too soon disclose myself to view;' however, on 
reaching the beach, there was no appearance of the sloop, whence 
I judged that she had sailed during the time spent by me in 
travelling. 

Being much fatigued with the journey, I rested myself against 
the stump of a tree, with my face towards the sea, where sleep 
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overpowered me. Dut I h^d not slumbered long before I was 
suddenly awakened bv the noise of firing Starting up in affnght, 
I saw nine {veruguas^ or large canoes, full of men, firing upon 
me from the sea, whence I soon turned about, and ran among the 
bushes as fast as mv sore feet would allow, while (he men. who 
were Spaniards, cried after me, **0 Digliihman, we will give 
Nou go<w (ju.nrtcr.*' However, rny astonishment w~is so great, and 
1 was so suddenly roused from sleep, that I had no self<omm'ind 
to listen to their otfers of quarter, which, it nuy be, at another 
time, in mv coo’er rnomcnis, I might have done uius I made into 
the woods, and the strangers continued firing after me, to Use 
number of a hundred and fifty bullets at least, many of winch cut 
small twigs ofi the bushes close by my side. Having gamed an 
cxicruive thicket beyond reach of die shot, I lay close several hours, 
until, discrving by die sound of (heir curs tiiat the Spaniards 
wac departing, 1 crept out. 1 saw die sloop under Diglish colours 
uiling away with the canoes in tow, which induced me to suppose 
she was an English vessel which had been at the Hiy of Honduras, 
and taken there by the Spaniards. Next day i returned to the 
tree where I had Ixen so nearly surprised, and was astonished to 
find SIX or seven shots in the trunk, within a foot or less of my head 
Yet, dirough the wonderful goodness of God, though having been 
as a mark to shoot at, I was preserved 

After this I travelled to recover my canoe at the western end of 
the island, which I reached m three days, but suffering severely 
from the soreness of nu feet and the scantiness of provision This 
isbnd IS not so picnufully stored as Koatan, so that, during the 
five or su days of my residence, I had difficulty m procuring sub* 
ustcncc; and the insects were, besides, infinitely more numerous 
and harassing than at my old habitation. Ihcsc circumstances 
deterred me fiom furUicr exploring the island, and having reached 
the canoe very tired and exhausted, I put off for Roatan, which was 
a royal palace to me compared with Bonacco, and arrived at night 
in safety. Here I lived, if it may be called living, alone for about 
seven months after losing my North BriUsh compinion My lime 
was spent in the usual manner, hunting for food, and ranging 
among the islands 

Some time in /une, 1724, while on the small key, whitlicf 
1 often retreated to be free from the annoy'ance of insects, I saw 
two canoes making for the harbour. Approaching nearer, they 
observed the smoke of a fire which I had kindled, and at a loss 
to know what it meant, they hesitated to advance. What I had 
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experienced at Bonacco was still fresh in my memory; and loth to 
nm the risk of such another firing, I withdrew to my canoe, lying 
behind the key not above a hundred yards distant, and immediately 
rowed over to Roatan. There I had places of safety against an 
enemy, and sufficient accommodation for any ordinary number of 
friends. The people in the canoes observed me cross the sea to 
Roatan, the passage not exceeding a gunshot over; and being as 
much afraid o£ pirates as I was of Spaniards, approached very 
cautiously towards the shore. I then came down to the beach, 
showing myself openly; for their conduct led me to think that" they 
could not be pirates, and I resolved, before being exposed to danger 
of their shot, to inquire who they were. If they proved such as 
I did not like, I could easily retire. But before I spoke, they, as 
full of apprehension as I could be, lay on their oars, and demanded 
who I was, and whence I came; to which I replied, “ that I was 
an Englishman, and had run away from pirates.” On this they 
drew somewhat nearer, inquiring who was there besides myself; 
when I assured them in return that I was alone. Next, according 
to my original purpose, having put similar questions to them they 
had come from the Bay of Honduras. Their words encouraged me 
to bid them row ashore, which they did accordingly, though at some 
distance; and one man landed, whom I advanced to meet. But 
he started back at the sight of a poor, ragged, wild, forlorn, miser- 
able object so near him. Collecting himself, however, he took me 
by the hand, and we began embracing each other, he from sur- 
prise and wonder, and I from a sort of ecstasy of joy. When this 
was over, he took me in his arms, and carried me down to the 
canoes, where all his comrades were struck with astonishment at my 
appearance; but they gladly received me, and I experienced great 
tenderness from them. 

I gave the strangers a brief account of my escape from Low, and 
my lonely residence for sixteen months, all excepting three days, 
the hardships I had suffered, and the dangers to which I had 
been exposed. They stood amazed at the recital. They wondered 
I was alive, and expressed much satisfaction at being able to relieve 
me. Observing me very weak and depressed, they gave me about 
a spoonful of rum to recruit my fainting spirits; but even this small 
quantity, from my long disuse of strong liquors, threw me into 
violent agitation, and produced a kind of stupor, which at last 
ended in privation of sense. Some of the party perceiving a state 
of insensibility come on, would have administered more rum, which 
those better skilled among them prevented; and after lying a short 
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time m a fit, I roned Then 1 ascertained diat the strangas 
were eighteen in number, die chief of diem, named John Hope, an 
old man, called Father I Ioj>c by his companions, and John Ford, 
and all belonging to the Bay of Honduras. '1 he cau.o of their com* 
ing hither was an alarm of a threatened attack by the Spaniards 
from the sea, while tlie Induns should make a descent by land, and 
cut off the bay; thus they lud lied for ufet). On a former occasion, 
the two persons abo^e named had for the like reason token shelter 
among these isbnds, and lived for four )cars at a time on a small 
one turned Ilarbarat, about (wo leagues from Koatan 1 Iicrc they 
had two plantations, as they called diem; and now tlicy brought 
two barrels of flour, with odicr provisions, firearms, dogs for 
hunting, and nets for tortoises, and alto an Indun woman to dress 
their provisions, llicir pnnctpal residence was a small key, about 
a quarter of a mile round, lying near to Borbanr, and named by 
them the ** CasUc of Comfort,** chicny because it was low and clear 
of woods and budics, so that the free ctrcubtion of the wind could 
drive away the pestiferous mo^uitocs and other insects. Hence 
they sent to the surrouoduig ttbnds for wood, water, and materials 
to build two houses, such at dtcy were, for shelter 

1 now lud the prospect of a mucli mote agreeable life than 
what I had s|)ent during the sutecn months past, for, licsides has* 
tng company, the strangers treated me with a great deal of civility 
in their way; they clodicd me, and gave me a large wrapping 
gown as a defence igainst die nightly dews, unul their houses 
were covered; and there wis plenty of provisions Yet, after all, 
they were bad soacty; and as to their common conversation, ilicrc 
was little didcrcnce between them and pirates However, it did 
not appcir tlut they were now engaged m any such evil design 
as rendered it unlawful to join them, or be found in their company 
In process of time, and wills ihc assistance of my companions, 
I gathered so much strength as sometimes to be able to hunt along 
with them. The isbnds abounded with wild hogs, deer, and 
tortoise; and different ones were vwtcil in (jucst of gime This was 
brought home, where, instead of being immcdntcly consumed, it 
was hung up to dry in smoke, so as to be a ready supply at all 
times 1 now considered myself beyond the reach of dinger from 
an enemy; for independent of supp«3smg that nothing could bring 
anyone here, I was surrounded by a number of men with arms 
constantly m their hands. Yet, at die very time that I thought 
myself most secure, I was very nearly again falling into the hands 
of pirates 
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Six or seven months after the strangers joined me, three of 
them along with myself took a four-oared canoe, for the purpose of 
hunting and killing tortoise on Bonacco. During our absence the 
rest repaired their canoes, and prepared to go over to the Bay of 
Honduras, to examine how matters stood there, and bring off their 
remaining effects, in case it were dangerous to return. But before 
they had departed, we were on our voyage homewards, having a 
full load of pork and tortoise, as our object was successfully accom- 
plished. While entering the mouth of the harbour in a moonlight 
evening, we saw a great flash, and heard a report, much louder 
than that of a musket, proceed from a large periagua which we 
observed near the “ Castle of Comfort.” This put us in extreme 
consternation, and we knew not what to consider; but in a minute 
or two we heard a volley from eighteen or twenty small arms 
discharged towards the shore, and also some returned from it. 
Satisfied that an enemy, either Spaniards or pirates, waS' attacking 
our people, and being intercepted from them by periaguas lying 
between us and the shore, we thought the safest plan was trying to 
escape. Therefore, taking down our little mast and sail, that they 
might not betray us, we rowed out of the harbour as fast as pos- 
sible, towards an island about a mile and a half distant, trusting 
vto retreat undiscovered. But the enemy, having either seen us 
'before lowering our sails or heard the noise of the oars, followed 
with all speed in an eight or ten-oared periagua. Observing her 
approach, and fast gaining on us, we rowed with all our might 
to make the nearest shore. However, she was at length enabled, 
to discharge a swivel, the shot from which passed over our canoe : 
nevertheless, we contrived to reach the shore before being com- 
pletely within the range of small arms, which our pursuers 
discharged on us while landing. They were now near enough to 
cry aloud that they were pirates, and not Spaniards, and that we 
need not dread them, as we should get good quarter, thence sup- 
posing that we should be the easier induced to surrender. Yet 
nothing could have been said to discourage me more from putting 
myself in their power. I had the utmost dread of a pirate; and 
my original aversion was now enhanced by the apprehension of 
being sacrificed for my former desertion. Thus, concluding to 
keep as clear of them as I could, and the Honduras Bay men hav- 
ing no great inclination to do otherwise, we made the best of our 
way to the woods. Our pursuers carried off the canoe and all its 
contents, resolving, if we would not go to them, to deprive us as far 
as possible of all means of subsistence where we were. But it gave 
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inc who Kud known both w^nt and so!Hudc» htllc concern, now 
lilt 1 lud company, and we hid arms among us lo procure 
provmons, and also me wherewith to dress >i 

Our asuiLints were some men belonging to Spriggs, my former 
cumnundcr. who lud thrown oil his ailc^uncc to Low, and sec 
up for himself at die head of a gang of pirates, with t good ship 
ct twcrit) four guns, and a sloop of iwcKe, Iiodi at present I})ng 
m Hoaian ludsour lie had put in fur fresh vv iter, and to refit, 
at die phcc wlietc 1 first cscaiscd; and basing discovered my 
companions at die small island ol their retreat sent a perngua full 
of men to ukc them Accoidtncly they landed and look all 
prisoners, even a child and the Iinitan wonun, the last of whom 
they slunicfuli^ abused Ihcy killed a man after landing, and 
throwing him into one of tlic canoes contiining tar, set it on fire, 
and burnt Ins body in it '1 hen they earned tlie people on Ixxird 
of their vessels, where they were barliafously treated One of them 
turned pinlc, Itowcvcr and told the others that Jolm Hope had 
hid mmy things in the woods, therefore they licat him most 
unmercifully to make liim disclose Ins treasure, which they earned 
ol? widi them After die pirates had kept these people five days on 
board of their vessels, they gave Uicm a fbt, of five or six tons, to 
carry them to the Uay of Honduras, but no kind of provision for 
die voyage, and further, before dismissal, compelled them to swear 
they would not come near me and mv P^tty, who had escaped to 
another island While the vessels roue m ilic harbour, we kept a 
good look out, but were exposed to some diHicultics from not dinng 
lo kindle a fire to dress our victuals, lest our residence should be 
betrayed Thus we lived for Avc days on raw provisions As soon 
as they sailed, however, Uo|)c, liufe regarding the oath extorted 
from him, came and informed us of what had passed, and I could 
nor, for my own parr, be suflicicnily grateful to Providence for 
escaping the lunds of die pirates, who would have put me to a 
cruel death 

Hope, and all his people, except John Symonds, now resolved to 
make their way to the Uay Symonds, who had a negro, wished 
to remain some time, for the purpose of trading with the Jamaica 
men on the mam But thinking my best chance of getting to New 
Enghnd was from the Bay of Honduras, I requested Ho|)c to take 
me with him The old man, though he would have gladly done 
so, advanced many objections, such as the insu/hcicncy of the flat 
to carry so many men seventy leagues, that they had no provision 
for the passage, which might be tedious, and the flat was, besides, 
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Six or seven months after the strangers joined me, three of 
them along with myself took a four-oared canoe, for the purpose of 
hunting and killing tortoise on Bonacco. During our absence the 
rest repaired their canoes, and prepared to go over to the Bay of 
Honduras, to examine how matters stood there, and bring oif their 
remaining effects, in case it were dangerous to return. But before 
they had departed, we were on our voyage homewards, having a 
full load of pork and tortoise, as our object was successfully accom- 
plished. While entering the mouth of the harbour in a moonlight 
evening, we saw a great flash, and heard a report, much louder 
than that of a musket, proceed from a large periagua which we 
observed near the “ Casde of Comfort.” This put us in extreme 
consternation, and we knew not what to consider; but in a minute 
or two we heard a volley from eighteen or twenty small arms 
discharged towards the shore, and also some returned from it. 
Satisfied that an enemy, either Spaniards or pirates, was- attacking 
our people, and being intercepted from them by periaguas lying 
between us and the shore, we thought the safest plan was trying to 
escape. Therefore, taking down our little mast and sail, that they 
might not betray us, we rowed out of the harbour as fast as pos- 
sible, towards an island about a mile and a half distant, trusting 
to retreat undiscovered. But the enemy, having either seen us 
'before lowering our sails or heard the noise of the oars, followed 
with all speed in an eight or ten-oared periagua. Observing her 
approach, and fast gaining on us, we rowed with all our might 
to make the nearest shore. However, she was at length enabled, 
to discharge a swivel, the shot from which passed over our canoe : 
nevertheless, we contrived to reach the shore before being com- 
pletely within the range of small arms, which our pursuers 
discharged on us while landing. They were now near enough to 
cry aloud that they were pirates, and not Spaniards, and that we 
need not dread them, as we should get good quarter, thence sup- 
posing that we should be the easier induced to surrender. Yet 
nothing could have been said to discourage me more from putting 
myself in their power. I had the utmost dread of a pirate; and 
my original aversion was now enhanced by the apprehension of 
being sacrificed for my former desertion. Thus, concluding to 
keep as clear of them as I could, and the Honduras Bay men hav- 
ing no great inclination to do otherwise, we made the best of our 
way to the woods. Our pursuers carried off the canoe and all its 
contents, resolving, if we would not go to them, to deprive us as far 
as possible of all means of subsistence where we were. But it gave 
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\sho iud koown Ixxh \n int and solitude, httic concern, now 
I liad comparw, ind we had arms among us to procure 
Dsuns, ind afsa fire whcrcwiih to dress tt 
fur asvaihnls were K»mc men belonging to Spriggs, my former 
lundcr, who had thrown oil his allcguncc to Low, and set 
or himself at the head of a g^ng of pirates, wit!) i good ship 
vent) four guns, and a sloop of twelve, both it present lying 
(Utan harlsour l!c hid put tn for fresh wilcr, and to refit, 
ic place where I first esc used, ind having discovered mv 
|untons at die small islind of their retreat, sent a {icrngua full 
lien to take tl cm Accordingly Uicy Iiiidcd and took all 
incrs, even a child and the Indnn woman, (he last of whom 
sliamcfull^ abused ihey killed a man after landing, and 
wing him into one of the canoes contiining tar, set it on fire, 
burnt his body in it I lien they earned tlic people on board 
icir vessels, where ilicy were barbarously trcilcd One of them 
cd pirate, however ind told the others ihil John Hope had 
miny things in the woods, therefore they beat him most 
Lcrcifully to make him disclose his treasure, which dicy earned 
vidi them After the pirates had kept tlicsc |>copIc five days on 
d of their vessels, they gave them a fiat, of five or six tons, to 
y them to the I3ay of Ilonduris, but no kind of provision for 
voyage, and further, before dismissal, compelled them to swear 
would not come near me and my P^riy, who had escaped to 
.her island While the vessels roac m the liarbour, we kept a 
i look out, but were exposed to some difficulties from not dinng 
indie a fire to dress our victuals. Jest our residence should be 
ayed Thus we lived for five days on raw provisions As soon 
hey sailed, however, IIo|)c, hufe regarding the oath extorted 
1 him, came and informed us of whit had passed, and I could 
for my own part, be sufficiently grateful to Providence for 
ping the hands of die pirates, wno would have put me to a 
;1 death 

dope, and all his people, except John Symonds, now resolved to 
cc their way to the liay Symonds, who had a negro, wished 
cmain some time, for the purpose of trading with the Jamaica 
i on the mam But dunking my best chance of getting to New 
;bnd was from the Bay of Honduras, I requested Hope to take 
with him The old man, diough he would have gladly done 
advanced many objections, such as the insufficiency of the flat 
arry so many men seventy leagues, that diey had no provision 
the passage, which might be tedious, and the flat was, besides, 
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ill calculated to stand the sea; as also, that it was uncertain how 
matters might turn out at the Bay. Thus he thought it better for 
me to remain; yet, rather than I should be in solitude, he would 
take me in. Symonds, on the other hand, urged me to stay and bear 
him company, and gave several reasons why I should more likely 
obtain a passage from the Jamaica men to New England, than by 
the Bay of Honduras. As this seemed a fairer prospect of reaching 
my home, which 1 was extremely anxious to do, I assented; and 
having thanked Hope and his companions for their civilities, I took 
leave of them, and they departed. Symonds was provided with a 
canoe, firearms, and two dogs, in addition to his negro, by which 
means he felt confident of being able to provide all that was 
necessary for our subsistence. We spent two or three months after 
the usual manner, ranging from island to island; but the pre- 
valence of the winter rains precluded us from obtaining more game 
than we required. 

When the season for the Jamaica traders approached, Symonds 
proposed repairing to some other islands, to obtain a quantity of 
tortoise-shell, which he could exchange for clothes and shoes; and 
being successful in this respect, we next proceeded to Bonaccco, 
which lies nearer the main, that we might thence take a favourable 
opportunity to run over. Having been a short time at Bonacco, a 
furious tempest arose, and continued for three days, when we saw 
several vessels standing in for the harbour. The largest of them 
anchored at a great distance, but a brigantine came over the shoals 
opposite to the watering-place, and sent her boat ashore with casks. 
Recognizing three people who were in the boat by their dress and 
appearance for Englishmen, I concluded they were friends, and 
showed myself openly on the beach before them. They ceased 
rowing immediately on observing me; and after answering their 
inquiries of who I was, I put the same question, saying they might 
come ashore with safety. They did so, and a happy meeting it was 
for me. I now found that the vessels were a fleet imder convoy of 
the Diamond man-of-war, bound for Jamaica; but many ships had 
parted company in the storm. The Diamond had sent in the 
brigantine to get water here, as the sickness of her crew had 
occasioned a great consumption of that necessary article. Symonds, 
who had kept at a distance, lest the three men might hesitate to 
come ashore, at length approached to participate in my joy, though, 
at the same time, testifying considerable reluctance at the prospect 
'of my leaving him. The brigantine was commanded by Captain 
Dove, with' whom I was acquainted, and she belonged to Salem, 
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ttithin three miles of tnher’s house. Captain Dove not only 
treated me vvitli great civility, and enraged to give me a [sassage 
home, but took me into pay, having lost a seaman, whose place 
he wanted me to supply. Neat day, the Diamond having sent her 
longboat adtorc with asks for water, they were filled; and after 
taking lave of Svmonds. who slicd tears at parting, 1 was carried 
on board of live brigantine. 

We sailed along with the Diamond, which was bound for 
Jamaia, in the latter end of .March, 1725, and kept company until 
April I. liy the providence of ficavett we passed safely through 
the Gulf of Florida, and rached Salem Harlsour on .May i. two 
yurs ten months and fifteen days after I was first taken by pirates, 
and two years and narly two months after making my csea[>e from 
them on Roatan Island. That same evening 1 went to my father’s 
house, where I vvas received as one risen from the dead. 



. THE MAN WHO SWALLOWED 
A CONTINENT 

By 

A. J. RUSSELL 

T he warlike Matabele called themselves “ Children of the 
Stars.” 

For Cecil Rhodes they invented a name which was as 
happy and even more expressive. They called him “The man who 
eats up countries for breakfast.” 

In a very short life of less than fifty years this Englishman, a 
practical dreamer full of restless energy and dynamic force, ate up 
the whole Matabele country and a vast territory in Central Africa, 
totalling nearly a million square miles. During his own life- 
time he experienced that rare honour of giving his own name to a ' 
great country, one which we all know as Rhodesia. 

His admirers called him empire-builder. His enemies called 
'him an unscrupulous rogue. He was an Elizabethan adventurer 
who flourished in the reign of Queen Victoria. No one now 
disputes that he was the greatest man that South Africa has 
yet seen. 

^ Bryce, the historian, whose Liberalism made him an opponent of 
Rhodes, frankly admitted that “from Cape Town to the Zambesi, 
it is all Rhodes. When I asked who built that, who made this 
industry, who created that, who is responsible for this, I got one 
reply — Rhodes.” 

The Boers said of him that he was “ danmably like an English- 
man.” Some Englishmen thought him “ a god from Olympus ” 
for he was the greatest Imperialist our race has ever known. Mark 
Twain said of this British missionary towering over his fellows that 
as he stood at the Cape his shadow fell on the Zambesi. Rhodes 
said of himself that his shadow must fall much farther. His great 
aim was to paint the map red, especially the map of Africa; it 
must be British from Cape to Cairo. He argued that since God 
,had blessed and expanded England it was clear that He had chosen 
her as a special instrument for the governance of the world. It 
was our duty to co-operate with that plan and bring it to fulfil- 
ment. He hoped even to reunite the British and American sections 
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o£ ihc AngloSaxon race under one flag, thereby to ensure the 
peace of the world. 

Though his ideal was a vast Uriiish Empire he was not an 
idealist in lus methods of acc^uiring it. He admitted openly that in 
d)c pressure of events and circumstances he would do things in a 
rough-and-ready manner and without squeamishness. He liad to be 
tough to keep his hold on the hard meta! souls of the South African 
pioneers whom he dominated. Yet he managed— and he was perhaps 
the iirs; to do it— to combine big business with romance. Not the 
romance which comes from love of women, but from love of country 
and race. He believed that the supreme good was to make himself 
useful to England. And because W taw his country in danger of 
being checked in the scramble for Africa he did risky uncon* 
vcntional things with a frank crudity which he brazenly admitted 
and for which in time he suflered. He was obstructeJ. lionized, 
denounced, condemned, forgiven; many times w*as he publicly 
honoured, finally will) a Sutc funeral. But he was a gallant 
adventurer, the like of which this country may never sec again. 

As a l^y Cecil Rhodes left his fatner’s home— an English 
rectory— and a family of twelve because, he said, he was Mted 
with the eternal cold mutton. He arrived in South Africa when 
he was sixteen, a tubercular youth given by his doctor no more 
tlian six months to live. His father had sent some of his elder 
children to Eton; but there was not enough money in the living 
to pay for Cecil to be educated so expensively. Yet at eighteen 
he was earning /too a week and at nineteen he was back in 
England paying his own fees as an Oxford undergraduate, and 
in vacations returning to his work in South Africa. 

He found that entry to Oxford was not easy. Because he 
had not matriculated. University College passed him on to Oriel 
who received him very ungraciously, lamenting that all the failures 
from the former college were sent to tlicm. The word failure 
as applied to a youth .already earning jC5>ooo a year Rhodes 
bitterly resented, and he was later to return to Oxford and see 
the faculty there cat its own words as tlicy paid honour to him. 

He was scathing, too, about some of his own brothers who, 
judged by Varsity standards, were successes. They could ride and 
shoot and flsh remarkably well; in other words, said he, diey 
were quite good loafers. Once he said, “ I have four brothers 
in the Bridsn Army, and not one of tlicm is efficient enough to 
take a company through Hyde Park Gate.” 

They said of the boy Rhodes that he was a solitary spirit 
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compound of moody silence and impulsive action. But no one ever 
accused him of inefficiency. All recognized that he had a way 
with him. An energetic young intellectual who proposed to 
take over the government of the world must needs be treated with 
respect. At thirty, men twice his age called him “ The old man ” 
and gave him the trust and confidence usually accorded to persons 
of vast experience. 

When young Rhodes first arrived in Africa, diamonds had just 
been found in Kimberley. A Dutch farmer, named De Beer, 
saw a neighbour’s children playing at marbles, and one of the 
stones was white and bright. The neighbour gave him the stone 
which he showed to a jeweller who thought it valueless. It was 
referred to others and the Cape government, glad of some further 
proof of the value of their country, bought it for ;;^500. De Beer 
.kept his eyes open for more diamonds. He spotted one sus- 
pending from the neck of a native medicine man, who was induced 
to part with it. This one weighed eighty-three carats, was named 
“Star of South Africa,” and was sold for ^^25,000! After that 
everybody began to look for diamonds, and many were found on 
the open veldt. And so began the rush to Kimberley, the Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground of the Empire. 

Into an atmosphere of claim and concession, sudden wealth 
and sudden tragedy, walked Cecil Rhodes, a thoughtful auburn- 
haired youth who carried himself with an air of good breeding 
and secretly determined to make Kimberley the jumping-off ground 
for a tremendous career. Yet he was hopelessly untidy and care- 
less about his personal appearance. On Hs first home-coming he 
had only one pair of trousers to his name and once he was forced 
to retire to his cabin that these might be repaired. When later he 
attended parliament he scandalized the Conservative members by 
his unconventional garb. He replied that he could legislate just as 
well in tweeds as he could in sables. He for one had no faith in 
the tradition tliat to succeed one must be well dressed. 

Rhodes started as an ordinary diamond-digger on claims first 
pegged out by his brother Herbert. The other diggers saw him, 
a sullen and silent boy, scraping at his pebbles, debris round him, 
windlasses turning, buckets crashing, natives chanting. Very soon 
he had shown more capacity than his brother for controlling these 
lucky claims. Even in those early days it was said that Rhodes had 
the face and carriage of a Roman Emperor. When later he pre- 
sided at company meetings this phenomenal boy could more than 
hold his own with the hard-faced men of his Board. Without a 
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note to ^idc him he would stand and think right tlirough a 
balance sheet, discussing exhaustively all the miricaic details of 
the mines, costs, receipts, prospects, weights, and he scrupulously 
correct in cvcr)thing he said 

Though he made most of his money from diamonds he was 
ouick to see oihct: business posstbihtics, and he undertook to provide 
the machinery needed to keep the mines of others clear ot water 
On his first return from Oxford he found that the Dc Beers 
mine had been badly Hooded He olTcrcd to install a pump and 
keep the mine dry, and his tender was accepted One day the 
boiler of his cnninc hurst Kimberley was then a long distance 
from the rest ot civilization The onlv alternative machinery fit 
for the job was owned by a farmer living eight days* journey away 
Rhodes hastened to the farm The farmer said that it had taken 
him a long time to get hts machiner) and it would be extremely 
foolish of him to part with it and that Rhodes must wait until 
more was sent out from England Rhodes expostulated that he 
would pay handsomely 

“ I’m not going to sell,” said the stolid farmer 
"Think It over I'll come back,” said Rhodes 
* I shall not alter my mind,” said the fanner 
This went on for some days But the farmer’s wife, admiring 
the persistence of the English lad, frequently asked him to the 
house for meals In the end the former said 

“ You two arc making my life a misery Take the plant and 
be off But )ou must pay a stiff pnee for it ” 

Rhodes, who would have paid double, had intended to stay 
there and keep arguing with the farmer until he got the plant 
He was a natural psychologist He knew that few human beings 
can indefinitely hold out against fncndly importunity 

That was nis first big deal, it was the forerunner of many, 
for Rhodes was always doing the big things in the grand way 
His next important achievement was to get control of all the 
diamond mines in Kimberley and thereby ninety per cent of the 
world’s output He obtained control of Dc Beers 

His rival was Barney Barnato, a Jew, who had dealt in almost 
every commodity in South Africa Barney was from the East End 
of London and uneducated But he knew the value of his mine 
He knew too that Rhodes was buying his shares with a view 
to obtaining control, and he refused to sell 

Rhodes did many things to prove to him the advantages of 
union One day, after there had been heavy rams, men of the 
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De Beers company went out to the mine and picked up diamonds 
like mushrooms. Rhodes showed them to Barney — twelve 
thousand carats. Barney, who knew that one diamond of eighty- 
three carats, had fetched ^25,000, was impressed. But he would 
not come in. Rhodes played his trump card. There was a club 
in Kimberley to which only the elite had an entry — the Kimberley 
Club. Rhodes told Barney that he would make him a member of 
this club and thus turn him into a gentleman. That shook him. 
But still he held out. In the end, on condition that he was made 
a life governor of the new company, he agreed to sell, Rhodes had 
now won a vast fortune, and something which was far more dear to 
his heart — the means by which he could paint Africa red. He 
made a provision whereby the new company should use some of 
its profits for beginning his Cape to Cairo railway and for pursuing 
his idea of British expansion through Central Africa northwards. 
He said : “ We sat down one night to complete the amalgamation. 
There were three of us who held the principal interest in the 
diamond mines. Each made a condition and I agreed to those of 
my two friends. As for myself I said, ‘I want it put in the trust 
deed that we have power to go to the Zambesi or farther north to 
spend the money of the company, if thought advisable to acquire a 
country and form an empire.’ 

“ My friends would not agree but I was obstinate and wc sat 
there till four o’clock in the morning. They got tired and, seeing 
that I was determined, one of them at last said : ‘ You have queer 
ideas. Some people have a fancy for this thing, and some for 
that thing, but you have a fancy for making an empire. Well, I 
suppose we must give in to you, but it isn’t business’ ” 

Nor was it business. But Rhodes said afterwards in Rhodesia : 
“I got my way; I got my way; and you got your railway!” 
Barnato said : “ The worst of Rhodes is that when you have been 
with him for half an hour you not only agree with him but you 
come to believe that you have always held his opinion.” And so 
was formed a trust deed giving to De Beers more power than 
had been held by any other private body since the great days of 
the East India Company. Poor Barnato. He did not live to see 
Rhodes’s dreams come to fruidon. He jumped overboard from a 
liner and drowned himself. 

Another of Rhodes’s earliest colleagues, who later was to send 
him reeling from his pedestal, was Dr. Jameson, a medical man, 
attracted to Kimberley by the love of adventure. In those fierce 
early days Rhodes and Jameson, occupying a tin bungalow, would 
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argue about the future of the continent Jamcion would smoke his 
endless chain of cigarettes, and Rhodes, already grown stout, would 
roll m his chair like a whale m the sci 

The talk was always of the north — '“My North ‘ as Rhodes 
came to call it As he used the word Rhi^es would thrust an 
arm upwards and outwards in a northerly direction to convey his 
idea ot the \astness of tl c interior — unclaimed and unknown The 
Rorlugucsc could keep their coast But did Dr jameson realize that 
to the north, the great plateau of the African continent continued 
up to the Sudan— cool under the equator— an ideal country for 
white men? Could Jameson imagine it settled, like Amcnci, 
with homesteads and ernes, ind railways hciweeii them— as big as 
die United States, as populous, and British from Cape to Cairo? 
Had Jameson realized tnat here in the north was something to 
make up to Cngiand for those thirteen colonics that she Ind 
lost to Uic United States^ 

Jameson was unimpressed, c\ca ribald Rhodes told him ih it tt 
was no hughine mailer, it was of mfinitcly greater importance than 
hts medicines, his pills and Ins pregnancies Could not Jameson 
understand that it was as important to anulg imatc South Africa as 
It was to amalgamate the diamond mines) Kruger wanted the 
north Rhodes was going to get it fur England Rhodes held that 
if lie reputed an idea often enough people would bclicse it 
In lime. Dr Jameson became a convert SijJI later he became one 
of the National Convention that formed ihc Union of South Africa 
First he had some ups and downs, and some of these were shared 
by the inspired leader with whom he discussed the north so often 
in that tin hut in Kimberley But before his struggle for the north 
really began Rhodes returned to Cape Town as member of Parha 
ment lie was not a great speaker, he had no time for flamboyant 
oratory, but he had ideas, original flaming ideas for the enlarge 
ment of the colony , and these he expressed tersely in conversational 
tones At embarrassing moments his voice would suddenly change 
to a high falsetto At first the Cape Parliament did not know what 
to make of this masterful and sometimes scornful young enthusiast 
who delighted in the joy of combat and who had such astounding 

E lans for the future of Africa But in time they were captivated by 
IS dreams, and they made him their premier 
Rhodes s greatest dream was always the perfection of the human 
race, and he had unbounded admiration for those persons who 
were engaged in this task He met General William Booth and 
exclaimed m admiration Look at what Booth is doing! He 
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envied the old general and his religion though he could not share 
it with him. Once he said in answer to a question : “I happy? 
Good God, no! I would give all I possess if I could believe what 
that old man believes.” Though he was not religious, he insisted 
on the children being taught religion in the schools. And he 
would say : “ I defy anybody to attend a church service without 
being the better for it.” A son of the Church, "he was not a 
churchman : that which he saw in all religions was his own 
religion — the betterment of humanity. A bishop stayed at his 
house and asked him if he were coming to hear him preach on 
Sunday morning. Rhodes said no, he was going to his own service 
in the open air of Table Mountain. 

He met General Gordon and felt towards him very much as 
he felt towards General Booth. One day Gordon told Rhodes: 
“You always contradict me. I never saw such a man for his own 
opinion. You think you are always right and everyone else is 
wrong.” 

Young Rhodes coolly replied : “I have studied my subject 
from all sides.” 

“ But not from mine,” said Gordon tersely. 

‘ Yet it was because Rhodes studied his subjects from all sides 
that he was so thorough in what he did. He had a particular 
liking for Gordon who was a “ doer ” like himself, a man who 
would go on indefinitely, alone if necessary, to achieve what he' 
thought was good for his country. And when Gordon asked him 
to go with him to the Sudan to help in the struggle with the 
Mahdi, head of the rebel Dervishes, Rhodes felt greatly 
honoured. Rhodes’s view was that the best thing for Gordon to 
do was to “ square the Mahdi.” Hence “ squaring the Mahdi ” 
became a phrase of derision to be levelled against Rhodes whenever 
he accomplished something important. It was always assumed 
that he had squared somebody, and Rhodes himself boasted that 
he found it easier to remove by argument than by force anyone 
who obstructed his plans. 

Yet he was kindly and generous. It was his creed to be both. 
One day there came to him a man whose face he did not like, 
begging for money. Rhodes refused; he heard afterwards that the 
man had committed shicide that same night. From then onwards 
he felt unable to refuse anything to anyone in need. He gave in 
sums from five pounds to five thousand pounds. He wrote I.O.U.’s 
and made out cheques on odd slips of paper, and his secretaries 
cashed them. When, very rarely, men returned to him the money 
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llicy had borrowed, he expressed the greatest surprise, for he had 

never expected to see it again, he called one man a fool for 

troubling to repay a big loan 

But small men who borrowed comparatively small sums did 
not really concern Rhodes His mind was always wandering 
northwards to the bigger possibilities, the millions of unemployed 
negroes, the millions of uncharted miles, the undiscovered mines 
of gold and diamonds which must be put to die service of the 
British Empire before the rest of Europe awoke to the possibilities 
of Darkest Africa He looked across the Boer Republic to 
Bcchuanaland, a narrow country reaching northwards, and he 
dubbed it his “ Suez Canal into the interior ” That was an essen 
bal first step Because of Rhodes’s insistence, this key to the 
north soon Mcame a BriQsh Protectorate The trail to Cairo was 
begun 

He hid trouble with John Mackenzie, a missionary, now 
appointed special commissioner of this territory To Rhodes 
Mackenzie was a man with a distorted vision, he saw only the 
welfare of die natives, Rhodes saw their welfare through a vast 
enlargement of the Bntisii power Regarding Mackenzie as an 
obstructive Little Englander, Rhodes henceforth became hostile 
CO other missionaries thinking they all held the same views as 
Mackenzie He warned them that the negroes must be made 
worthy of the country in which they lived, or they were certain, 
by an inexorable law, to lose it ” You will not make them worthy 
if )ou let them sit m idleness ” 

With Rhodes It was always " Push on, push on, always push 
on farther The road must be made ready for those coming 
behind us ” He heard that a great Dutch trek was starting 
towards Matabclcland along that road he had planned for the 
Bntish occupation He decided to push the government towards 
swift action or they would lose for ever the ‘ balance of the map ’ 
m Africa He sent men to Lobcngula, chief of the Matabele, 
charged to get a concession of all the mineral rights in his tern 
tones He got the concessions, but his nvals raised doubts in 
Lobcngula’s mind The chieftain sent messengers to London to 
see if a great White Queen really existed They brought back a 
photograph of Queen Victoria and a shrewd message from her 
advising him not to part with all of his rights to one person 

And now Rhodes secured a charter for the whole of Matabele- 
land from the British government, and forthwith sent his men 
along to prospect for gold m that part of Lobcngula s dominions 
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known as Mashonaland. So eager was he to get the charter, that 
Rhodes oRcred to pay at once the monies due under it — thirty 
thousand pounds for telegraphs to Mafeking, and four thousand 
pounds a year for a British resident in Bulawayo. “ Not so fast,” 
he was told, “ wait until the charter is granted.” 

Rhodes could wait for nothing. He was an ailing man, his 
heart was threatening to give out. “ Everything in the world is 
too short,” he said. “ Life and fame and achievement ... a third 
of one’s life is lost in waiting for people who have failed to keep 
appointments and in trying to find out if our friends are telling the 
truth.” 

Lobengula, told by enemies of Rhodes that the Englishman 
was an imposter, received Dr. Jameson who cured him of sore eyes 
and convinced him that his employer could be trusted. Rhodes 
was a man of magic, of phenomenal luck. He was at his zenith, 
controller of the destiny of practically the whole of South Africa. 
He could not go wrong. So now the Dutch tried to “ square their 
Mahdi.” They attempted to convert Rhodes to the republican 
idea and suggested that he should become their first president. He 
said : “ No. You take me either for a rogue or a fool. I would 
be a rogue to forfeit all my history and traditions, and I would be 
a fool because I would be hated by all my countrymen and mis- 
trusted by yours. If I forfeit my own flag what have I left? If 
you take away my flag you take away everything.” 

Trouble broke out in the north between Rhodes’s settlers and 
the Matabele. It was felt that until this savage race was crushed 
there was little hope for the safety of the whites. Rhodes was 
alarmed. Jameson sent him a message saying that the raids of the 
Matabele could no longer be tolerated ahd that he intended to fight. 
Rhodes told him to read “Luke xiv, 31.” Jameson, not a regular 
student of his 'Bible, looked up the reference and read : “ What 
king going to make war against another king sitteth not down 
first and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh against him with twenty thousand?” 

Jameson telegraphed to the effect that he had read this verse 
and was quite sure of himself. War started. Lobengula polished 
up the rusty old rifles, the coinage in which Rhodes had partly 
paid for his mining rights, but they were no good against 
Jameson’s machine-guns. A small British force was wiped out but 
Lobengula and his men had to fly. Feeling that his end was near, 
the great chieftain called his warriors round him and made a 
pathetic farewell : “ 1 did not ever wish to fight Rhodes and 
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Jameson but )0U ... urged me so ilut I jjcldcd. Now I am an 
outcast. You forced me to kill die man who adsiscd me to remain 
fnendiv with Rhodes, lie w-is iny friend and not . . >ou; but he 
has gone and I am follovMiig him. Go now ail of )ou to Kliodcs 
and seek his protection, he will be )our chief .ind friend " 

Lobcngula died of smallpox On hc.iring of his death, 
Rhodes arranged to undertake the education and l>c responsible 
for the old chief's sons; and he saw* diat Lol>cnguh’s wishes m 
other respects were carried out. Addressing the troops, Rhodes 
said that he was proud of them as “the conoucrors of Matabclc' 
bnd.” Yet Jameson was luckv. But for Rhodes’s foresight in 
sending another body of irregulars and so catching the M.H3l>cIc 
bctv\ccn two fires, Jameson would liasc been defeated lie had 
no rcscr\ cs. 

Now Rhodes began to play Cxsar in the north It was 
decided that the naiwc territory of Pondolind should be subdued. 
Stgeau, chief of a tribe numlKfing two hundred ind twent) five 
thousand, was gwing trouble. A Bniisb governor hid l>ccn kepi 
wailing three dajs for an interview, Rhodes, with Jameson's army 
in the background, sent the chief a peremptory order to come to 
his camp at oncct Ihis unusual treatment made bigeau sic up. 
He obe)ed, but Rhodes, in view of the indigmi) put upon the 
governor, put Sigcau ofT until three da)$ Ind elapsed B> this 
time the emef liad become mucli less bellicose Wlicn tiic parley 
began, Rhodes bluntly told Sigcau that he ind his chiefs were 
unfit to govern llicmselves and that they must obc) him. Then, 
just to show that he meant business, be took Sigcau and his chiefs 
to a field of mealies on which some m.iclnnc guns Iiad been trained. 
He invited the natives to observe closely. 'Ihc guns opened fire 
and the crop of mealies was cut down. The natives saw and 
shuddered. “That is what will liap|>cn to )ou if )ou give us any 
more trouble,” said Rhodes sternly. So in less tii m a month he 
had ended a long drawn out squabble with Sigcau that might have 
set Africa alight. 

And now trouble arose in the Transvaal. Ever since the war 
with Britain, when the Boers Jiad won the battle of Majuba, there 
had been growing a bitter hosiihty between the Transvaal Dutch 
and the British. President Kruger and his Boers were a farming 
community who had trekked north to csc.ipc becoming controlled 
by the Industrial and ambitious Bntisli. But the discovery of 
diamonds m Kimberley was followed by the discovery of gold in 
the Transvaal. And what a discovery! The Ridge of White 
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Waters, subsequently known as THe Rand, became the world’s' 
richest mile. Men flocked to the Transvaal as they had flocked 
to Kimberley on the discovery of the diamond mines. Rhodes ,, 
went to the Rand but arrived rather later, though still in time tq 
found his Goldfields’ Company. x 

The discovery of gold in the Transvaal resulted in attracting isto 
the country the very people whom the quiet farming Dutch wishers d 
to avoid. The new-comers, Uitlanders, as the non-Dutch werd e 
called, outnumbered the rest of the population. Kruger and hp is 
Boers becam.e alarmed, fearful of again losing their country to/difthe 
British. When Bechuanaland and Matabeleland fell to the Un ion 
Jack, the Boers became still more alarmed. The Uitlanders, Ian if 
they were not treated as badly as the Israelites in Egypt, w|esere 
severely discriminated against. They were taxed, thwarted a-esod 
annoyed in every way. They sent a deputation to Presidqi, -nt 
Kruger, who told them bluntly : “ Go back and tell your peofa.ple 
I shall never give you anything. I shall never change my policSr-y, 
And now let the storm burst ! ” ^ • 

Kruger was shrewd, audacious, overbearing and arrogai^e 
Yet he was a God-fearing Christian of the Old Testament typd 
With him was no compromise. He once opened a new Jewite 
synagogue “ in the name of Jesus Christ.” He was the one mal.^ 
with whom Rhodes could not make a deal. Once Rhodes had 
offered to help him get Delagoa Bay from the Portuguese, and 
Kruger had stolidly replied that as the Portuguese would not sell 
he could not take it, for stolen goods were accursed. Kruger said 
afterwards : “ This young man I like not; he goes too fast for me. 

He has robbed me of the north. Ucannot understand how he 
manages it. He never sleeps and he will not smoke.” 

When Kruger had told the Uitlanders to let the storm burst he 
was thinking that Holland and Germany would help him if the 
British government gave them their support. For a time England 
refused active interference. So the Uitlanders, with the secret 
connivance of Rhodes, decided to act on their own. Because they 
were so numerous they believed they could rise up and take the 
country, and that England, led by Joseph Chamberlain, would 
then give approval to the accomplished fact. In ten years’ time 
secret State papers will be opened and these will reveal the real 
inside story of the Jameson raid. Until then the degree of 
culpability of Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes has to be 
largely assumed. 

On a strip of territory six miles wide at the Boer frontier. Dr. 
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JaincMJn rnuitcicJ a com|uny nf iffcgular iroopi. At a given 
lignal they were to march into JohanticU)urg and co«j>cralc with 
tlie non UutcIr Ujtlatu!cfi m prizing the country. Some hint of 
thin was communicated to loxph Chaml>ctUin in London, hut 
that uatesman did not ojxnly encourage the projext. Yet it was 
tl-.ought in Africa iliat !jc wa* fasctirahTe to it. Rhodes was never 
satiujcd that the xl.cmc vsas a g<x>! one though he was a party to 
it. While he a ughl for a l)cttcf way to redress tlic grievances ct 
the Uitianders. he hept Dr. Jamesort waning on the troimcr. He 
thought he cindd J.ecp luni there indefinitely. Ilul larncuiri grew 
rotisc; liit trcxijn began to melt away. Unless he acted at once lie 
weniM Ik aide to act at all. Khufes sent him a wire ordering 
him ntA to move. '1‘liC wire dul not tc-^ch him m time and Ir- 
moved forward'^tu diuitcr. 

Ikforc leaving, Jamcion's incx|Kricnccd and inadcijuaic force 
was given thtce <ia)s in vshich to eonsiimc ihirty-six eases ul 
clumpagne and large i^uantiricv of whisky. In fact the soldier 
who w'as rcsponuhlc for cutting the tclrgMph wire to the liiKr 
capital uf Rrcturia was so drunk that he went out and severed the 
harlscd wire of a farmer's fence and solemnly buried the ends. 

Dr. JamcKin was f<x>t:slily user-vunfuient. In his first com 
mand againu the Matalxlc he Iwd l>ccn aviomihingly lucky, .me 
he expected .1 continuance of tint luck vvhen he matched into tlic 
Transva.il, at the head of a raiding force from a neighlxjuring st.iic 
sup}>o^d to Ik at {>cacc with the world. Hut hii long wait at llu 
frontier had Ikch observed by the Hters, who lund immcdiaiclv 
guessed Ids pur|X)iC, 'Hie telegraph line which should liavc l>ccn 
cue flashed to them die news that die froniicr had been crossed, and 
HcKr commandoes, who lud long been cxjKciing the order, placed 
themselves in |xisitions across die road to Joluinncsburg. 'Hie r.iid 
was a farce. Surrounded by a su|>crtf>r force, unsupported by the 
Uithindcrs, the r.iidcrs were compelled to surrender after a feeble 
sliovv of force. Dr. Jameson and his ircxips .md some of tlie 
Uitianders were imprisoned for a time and then handed over ter 
the Hriiish government to be dealt with, 'flic leader \v.u taken to 
London, and at Bow Street charged with m.iking war on .1 frlcndlv 
state and sentenced to .a short term of imprisonment. There w.i> 
a great outcry made by the Liberals of that day against the Icmcncv 
of the sentence and prison treatment to which Dr. Jameson was 
subjected. It was clear that the Conservative government then in 
power was favourably disposed towards the raiders. 

For Rliodcs, die failure of the raid was serious. He had recently 

p* 
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been made a privy councillor, his own name had just been given 
to a great new part of the British Empire, and he was still premier 
of Cape Colony. At first he wondered if the raid w'ould affect the 
name of his new country. He said : “ They can’t change my 
name. Did you ever hear of a country’s name being changed.^” 
Had he lx:cn able, like Joseph Chamberlain, publicly to disclaim 
official connection with the raid, he might have continued in 
office. But this he could not and would not do. He must not only 
resign his premiership but he too must face a public inquiry in 
London. iVloreover, he had licld power in Cape Colony largely 
on the Dutch vote, for be had alwa)S stood for equal treatment of 
Brilish and Duwh in Cape Colony. Now his Dutch supporters 
turned from him in contempt. 

Schreiner, a member of his cabinet, was the first to see Rhodes 
after the news had come to him that Jameson had marched into the 
'fransvaai. Himself unaware of what had happened, Schreiner 
had come to warn his chief not to get mi.xcd up wdth the Uitlandcrs. 
'I'he premier was in his 'study — “ utterly different,” said Schreiner. 

Said Rhodes di'^mallv : 

4 

” k i'. .ill true. Old Jameson has upset my apple cart.” 

" What do you mean?” 

” He has ridden in. Co and write out your resignation.” 

'file new's that the government must resign staggered Schreiner. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me yesterday?” 

I thought I had stopped fiim on the border. 
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Uui K!jc<jci wa» noi to be allowed .in cajy escape. The Cape 
Dutch lud no jntcrujoni of for^ivmc ihcjr hngiuh prenuer tor 
sending Hrjiidi ircMi]); ugaiiui ihcif fcilovvDmch of the Transiaal. 
'liicjr leader, Hofmcir, wtd that: “If Khudes it behind die raid 
he n no more a fr.cnd ot ni»nc.“ lie lo’d Rhodes that he must 
icpudiatc Jameson, and Khodet icftned to do \i. 

“ Sa) no mote,*’ u;d \ lofmc^r cauituall^. “ I auiic undetuand." 

Vet Kliodct did not despair of winning back liit old friend and 
of getting from him uimc eoiiMjIaium over lut fall When ncM 
ilufmcsr called, Hhudet InimhK asked fur advice, loping tlui he 
wuuld be told tiuil l;c wat not black as t:c was now licing painted. 

“What am ! to do* Live it diivn? Ilow can I* .\m I to 
get rid cif nuvclf*“ 

Tiic aiTronicd Dutchman was a Job's comforter lie did not 
counsel tuuidc, but lut .tdvicc was almost at Uni Rhodes diuuld 
retire from {sarliarneni ar'd love huiuclf in Rliodcsia—hit own 
country. Rhodes reacted as though he were a )()ung king insulted 

llofmcsr uul o{scn!) that his friend Uhudes's association svith 
the raid had nude him feel like a man who discovered hit wife 
dcceising him. 'I’hat phrase RIukIcs I eard mans tunes, wiUi the 
result that he would uv derimcl) Iscfore u was uttered: “Oh 
)cs, I know— alxsut the unfaithful wife." Yet he dcelarcd ilut his 
troubles h.id midc him a Ixttcr nun. 

lie rejected the advKc to retire from narlumcnt. he asserted 
th.it his political life had just l>cgun. With redoubled strength ot 
will he set himself to work again, work which took him nuinly to 
the north. Hut he had to face an inquiry m London by a select 
committee, which found that he had failed m his dunes .is a public 
man and had serious!) embarrassed the iinpcna! and colonial 
governments, causing grave mjur) to Hritish influence m South 
Africa; )ct the committee sa.d there was nothing in the whole 
affair dishonouring to Ins jicrsoiul character. lie had told die 
committee there liad been discontent in the South African Republic, 
:h.it after long cfTorls they dcsp.iircd of obtaining redress b) con- 
stitutional means and were resolved to seek, by extra consiuuuoiu! 
means, sucl\ a cliangc in the goNcrnincni as sliould give to the 
majority of the jxipulation, jxisscssing more than half the land, 
ninc-tcntlis of the wcaltli, and paying nineteen iwcnlicihs of die 
taxes, a due share in its idministratiun. And Eniiland svmpaihiccd 
with him. 

’1 here was trouble now over Rhodesia. Ilis chartered company 
did not find there the gold they expected, and his sh ires, which Iiad 
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soared to almost ten times their par value, dropped to a third of 
the top price. In time, however, they paid a dividend— sixpence ! 
There was other trouble. The Matabele rebelled, and Rhodes was 
determined that the rebellion should be crushed under his direction. 
He participated in many skirmishes and was frequently fired at 
but never shot. 

Then he formed a plan, which his friends said was suicidal. 
Emulating Gordon in the Sudan, he proposed to go alone among 
the Matabele and parley with them for peace. They were beaten 
.md starving and hiding in the hills. He would be their saviour. 
Besides, something had to be done. It would take a long time for 
the Matabele to starve, and the chartered company, if they waited 
without doing anything, would go bankrupt. He sent a native 
to invite the chiefs to meet him. An old woman, an ancient 
crone, one of the wives of Lobengula’s father, appeared through 
the bush on the Matoppos. She said that the chiefs were coming. 
Rhodes’s friends warned him that he would be killed. Heedless, 
he took three white men and set out. Black men appeared and 
Rhodes exulted. There would be no more war. Twenty chiefs 
s^t round him in a circle. 

“ Is it peace?” asked Rhodes. 

“ It is peace, my father.” 

The cliiefs ventilated all their grievances. They complained, 
among other things, of harsh treatment by Rhodes’s native police. 
“They shall go,” said Rhodes. “Is it peace? Are the eyes 
(vhite.?” X 

One of the chiefs threw down a reed, token of surrender. 

“ There is my assegai.” 

“ I accept your word. ,Tell your people to send in their arms,” 
said Rhodes, who had “ squared his Mahdi ” again. 

A week later Rhodes met the Matabele once more, but the 
rhiefs were not present. The men were armed and looked hostile. 
Rhodes ordered them to lay down their arms. His companions 
Vr'.irncd him not to dismount until they had done so. He disobeyed 
the advice, sat down on a boulder, while the older men harangued 
the hot-heads. Presently the young men threw down their guns 
; nd assegais and hailed him as father. 

He travelled to their kraals and dispensed hospitality as 
Lolx:ngula had done. Slowly the chiefs came in, declaring that 
they used to be fat, now tliey were only bones; they looked to 
Khodes to make them fat again. He agreed to do it. His handling 
t.f the situation w.is masterly throughout. 
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Rhcjdci’s fncnds were furtous ax ihc dcb)i. Bui he understood 
the natives and waned |uticmi) imitl the bsi ehicf had submitted, 
and all had dcelarcd tlui Hluxlcs was ihcir liticr and there wa' 
for ever jveacc Ivciwcen while and blacK in Rliodcsia Rhode> 
returned to Caj>c Town tnumphani Ife was accorded a great 
rccejnion Altcadv the conqueror of the Nfataliclc was formven 
for moving too fast in the transvaal Oxford invited Kiichcrcr 
and Rhodes to core down and receive a dcycc, they went, and 
Rhodes evoked the n osi cheers. 

But if ere were hLek efenu’s tiung again in the Boer Hcpublic 
Rhodes was eonvmtcd ihai \htjc wouid \vc no war and Ivawng 
burnt his fingers before, determined to keep out of trouble that wav 
brewing But the Beer War came ami Uhixlc* drculccl that he 
must be m It Against the widics of t! c Bniidi authorities be 
wcni noTih to kimivctlcy and stayed lUcic dv*nng the siege Soire 
tirres fits yicxt cc vvas an cmfurravin cut to t! e officers m charge 
of the defence, fur fus brain was licttcr than iliat of half a dozen 
l^encralx. At one time fie was m danger of iKing arrested fc* 
interfering with the mihtarv lie was cniicd of the Bnlufi 
forces ^nt to relieve Kimbcr'cy. and talked of organizing an army 
to relieve the Bniidi Army ihc Ih^rs themselves would sooner 
have captured Rhodes tlun the Britidi Army 1 hey threatened 
to nut him m an iron ea^c and {laradc him through the Transvaal 
and Orange I rec btaic Rhodes was greatly amused by their 
threats His reply was not without humour ITic Bntish guns in 
Kimberley were outranged by die German guns used by the Boers 
So Rhodes, though a civilian, knowing nothing of gun making, 
ordered one of Uic engineers working on fus diamond mines to 
build a big gun from a spccincaiion which happened to be in a 
Kimbctlcy oRlcc The cxpcciracni was vucecutul The big wf** 
gun, made by amateurs, vvas a miicfi for ifiosc trained on the city 
Its shefls, sent into the Boer camp, were IilicIIcd ‘With the 
compliments of Cecil Rhodesf” 

At one lime Rhodes also connived to amuse the Kaiser Received 
by the all highest in Berlin, he pud liiUc iitcniion to court 
enqueue He chaffed his host on sending the congraiubtory tele 
gram to Kruger He talked on and the Kaiser became more and 
more engrossed in the tales told by this vital Englishman Then 
Rhodes suddenly looked at his watch and without waiting, is v 
customary, to be dismissed, he suddenly tlirusi out his hand 
” Well good b)c, sir I have to go now I have some people coming 
to dinner ” 
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The Prince o£ Wales (King Edward VII) afterwards closely 
questioned Rhodes concerning the interview. When told that the 
Kaiser had readily agreed to a British telegraph line through 
German territory to the north of Africa, the prince said ; “ You 
were fortunate, Mr. Rhodes; he is sometimes very difficult.” 

All his life Rhodes had been suffering from a weak heart. 
Towards the end he spent many terrible days struggling for air. 
Death came to him at last in 1902, two months before the end of 
the Boer War, when he was still only forty-nine. It was not an 
easy death, not so easy as he had anticipated. 

Before bringing the Matabele to their final submission in the , 
Matopposi he made the discovery of a hill from which a marvellous| 
view could be obtained. The ascent, he declared, was so easy tha'/ 
an old lady could climb it without assistance. Once he walkec] 
about the crest admiring the view, which was indeed fine, thougj^ 
there are finer ones in Africa. He burst forth : “I shall be burjg_ 
here,” and he pointed to a spot in front of some vast roi.55 
boulders. He sat down and meditated. Presently he exclaime.^(j 
‘‘The peace of it all; the chaotic grandeur; it creates a feeling c- 
awe and brings home to one how very small we all are, I ca^ 
this one of the world’s views.” And ‘‘ The World’s View” it was 
called. 

They left, and two years afterwards were unable to find the 
hill. Days were spent in searching for it. A cloudburst had created 
a new river course which misled them. Rhodes became very 
irritable. When they succeeded in locating it he said, relieved ; 

” I had to find my hill; I had to find it; it has stayed with me ever 
since I saw it last.” 

The world knows that Rhodes lies buried on ‘‘ World’s View ” 
and that, given a state funeral, his coffin was carried on a gun- 
carriage up the black slope of his hill. That day in 1902 “ World’s 
View ” was swarming with his mourning Matabele, who cried : 

” Our father is dead.” Though he had taken from them their 
country, he had succoured them in their need; and for this they 
gave to him, the only white man who has received it, their royal 
salute of “ Bayete.” 

Rhodes never married. He said that a man so interested in 
imperial affairs as he was could not give the time necessary to look- 
ing after a wife and home. Many single women strove to 
capture him as their husband. Many wives wrote to him to 
express their admiration of his work. Towards the end, a 
European princess sailed on his boat in order to get to know him. 
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In Africa she would somclinics be seen riding with him. She 
forged his name to a cheque for a large sum and he insisted on 
her Ixdng pro^cuted. 

Queen Victoria asked him if he were a woman liaicr, and he 
replied gallantly that he could not hate the sex of which his queen 
was the most honoured ornament. 

There was, however, one woman in his life whom he special!) 
honoured— a negress with senile c)cs, empty sagging breasts, and 
skeleton hands. She was the stepmother or Lolxrngul.i, the brave 
wife of a dead chieftain who had come alone to welcome Ins peace 
delegates. It was a pictucc«juc act which Rhodes delighted to 
honour, and so he caused a portrait of this wrinkled old negress to 
be hung in his bedroom— the one woman he cliosc to remember. 

But Africa rcmcmljcrs and honours Rhodes. Yet when the war 
was over and the Union of South Africa was formed, his own 
country Rhodesia voted licrscif out of the federation. Had he 
Used it might have been otherwise, for in peace and war Rhodes's 
passion was union under the British fl.ag. 

To-day it is not the English but the preponderating Dutch, 
led by their Boer premier. General Hertrog, who arc really in 
control of the Union of South Africa. 

Across the valley from '* World^s View " one might hciir the 
mocking laugh of fate! 



COLUMBUS BLAZES THE TRAIL 
TO THE WEST 

By 

MICHAEL GEELAN 

“ oi> hath given me a genius,” said Christopher Columbus, 
f ^He knew that he was a man of destiny. Among the great 
adventurers of all time he towers as a giant in faith and 
grit and purpose. The place in history that is his he carved with 
the steel of his own unbending will. 

There were many impediments to his ambitions, plans and 
dreams. Doubt and reluctance, greed and intrigue in high places 
conspired for a long time to cheat him of glory. Years of frustra- 
tion, of heart-breaking delay, of hopes that rose only as quickly to 
be destroyed, all these had to be suffered and endured before his 
hour came. 

The unexplored Atlantic had beckoned to him with an urge that 
in time became an ache of insadable craving for the great adventure. 
He was resolved that the keel of a ship in his command should 
plough the green acres of that vast desert of water, blazing a new 
sea trail westward into the unknown. In his view, this voyage 
would be the means of completing man’s comprehension of the 
globe. 

It is nearly four hundred and fifty years since Columbus set out 
on his conquest. Time and progress have blunted human apprecia- 
tion of the Atlantic’s majesty. But for the secret places deep down 
in its fathoms its mystery is gone. Knowledge has dwarfed the 
threat of unknown terror it held over the human mind. The 
challenge of its omnipotence has been finally beaten by the ships 
of the sea and the winged machines of the air. The tempest rages 
impotently against the ocean greyhounds that in five days take the 
great sea in their stride. High above them the clippers of the 
clouds ride both fog, clouds and hurricane, spanning it in less than 
Ts day. 

To the Europeans of the fifteenth century the Atlantic, before 
^ Columbus dared it to the extreme, was a vast, sinister, mysterious 
realm that was uncharted beyond the Azores. What really lay 
beyond was a riddle of the age. Legends and fragmentary records 
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suggest that America was discovered by Vikings from Greenland 
and Norway almost five centuries before Columbus, but there is 
no doubt that in the days when he grew to manhood the ocean was 
generally regarded as unexplored. 

Christopher Columbus was born within sound of the sea m 
1447, the first son of a cloUi weaver of Genoa It was a romantic 
setting for the youth of one so sensible to inspiration To Genoa 
came treasure ships of the time, laden with gold and silver, silks 
and laces and tapestries, rare spices and all the precious things that 
traders — and robbers— had harvested from the glamorous east The 
voung Columbus would scamper through the narrow streets to the 
harbour, where he would gaze wide-eyed at the pageant of the 
quay side, listening to the magic yarns of the manners, and return- 
ing home to dream his dreams To ease his teeming imagination 
he confided his ever increasing craving for adventure to his brother, 
Bartholomew, upon whose sympathy, loyalty and support he rehed 
so often in the years to come “ Ten such brothers would not be 
too many,” he wrote 

Young Columbus’s dreams were not allowed to lead him mto 
paths of idleness, indeed, he himself was a dynamo of restless 
energy He helped his father with his weaving He studied with 
both patience and application, though his early education did not 
carry him much beyond readmg, wnting, arithmetic and a little 
drawing 

At fourteen— his father sensing the boy’s natural inclinations — 
he was sent to sea for the first time During the succeeding years 
he made many voyages about the Mediterranean, rapidly accumu 
lating a practical knowledge of navigation and the ways of ships 
and the men who sailed in them 

His curiosity was the birth pain of his ultimate achievement 
He was perpetually hungering tor knowledge and hammering on 
the door or the unknown Between voyages he devoted every 
available hour to his education, without which he knew that his 
practical experience would be worthless, studying what books he 
could on cosmography, history, astronomy and geometry He 
became a splendid draughtsman, skilled m chart making It is be 
lieved that he even spent a brief period at the university of Pavia, 
where he obtained a fair knowledge of Latin This self made man of 
the people was leaving as little as possible to chance 

Gradually his great idea took shape and grew It became both 
an ideal and an obsession Columbus dedicated his whole life to 
Its realization The world in which he lived seemed tantalizingly 
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incomplete. Trade was being carried on all along the Mediterranean 
and the northern shores of Africa. Two hundred years before, 
Marco Polo had discovered the overland route to India and China, 
and since then those learned men who played with the theory that 
the world was round had advanced the tentative view that these far 
countries of the east could also be reached via the Atlantic. 

There was nothing tentative about the views of Columbus. He 
was certain of it. Among his favourite books was the translation 
of a work by Roger Bacon — still preserved in the library at Seville — 
which set out to prove that Asia could be reached by sailing west- 
ward. Plis own meticulous calculations convinced nim — wrongly, 
of course, that India was so huge that it stretched far out towards 
Europe on the other side, A plunge into the unknown beyond the 
Azores would, he believed, open up a new path to the east. 

Before he was thirty Columbus was ready to embark upon his 
adventure. To his chagrin he discovered that knowledge, courage 
and a burning enthusiasm were not the only assets required to fit 
out the necessary expedition. Money was necessary to buy a new 
world, too! It was the custom in those days for rich and powerful 
patrons to back any great project in art, science, literature and 
adventure. And there was no one in Genoa who was prepared 
to risk a small fortune in gambling on the uncertain wanderings 
of Columbus — still little more than a boy — in uncharted seas. The 
alternative to sacrificing his cherished plans was to seek help else- 
where. He decided on Portugal. 

There is a fascinating story to the effect that young Columbus 
had turned pirate, and that in a fight with four Venetian galleys 
returning from Flanders the buccaneers’ vessel was set ablaze by 
fire-grenades. Columbus is said to have leaped into the sea, climbed 
on to a raft of drifting wreckage, and eventually to have been 
washed ashore on the Portuguese coast. It is a pretty legend, but 
what is more likely is that Columbus arrived in Portugal in a 
normal way, equipped with a convincing outline of his plans and 
eager to seek and discover early patronage. 

That was in 1474, when Columbus was still only twenty-seven 
years of age. Long afterwards his own son, Ferdinand, attempted 
to picture the explorer as he was at that time : “ The admiral was 
well shaped, and of a more dian middling stature, long visaged, 
his cheeks somewhat full, yet neither fat nor lean; he had a hawk 
nose, his complexion white with a lovely red. In his youth his 
hair, was fair, but when he came to thirty years it all turned grey. 

“ He was always modest and sparing in his eating and drinking 
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and his dress Among strangers he was afTablc, and pleasant 
among his domestics, >cc with a modesty and easy gravity He 
was so strict in religious matters tliat for tasting and saying all the 
divine office he might he thought protest m some religious order ” 
Certainly, from a portrait now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, we can visualize him as tall, handsome and of 
impressive dignity, with wide, vigorous c)es, clean-cut features and 
slender, beautiful hands One can see in him the classic blend of 
visionary and leader 

It IS not surprising that the ten jears or so he sixrnt in Portugal 
wove threads ot grey in his hair In every direction his plans seemed 
frustrated In con^nsaiion, however, dierc was his happy 
marriage to Donna i elipa, the daughter of a dauntless sca-capiain 
who had served under that great explorer. Prince Henry of Portugal 
(Henry die Navigator, as we learnt at school) and had made many 
great voyages Columbus made a careful study of the dead man's 
charts and journals, and listened enraptured to the stones his 
motlicr in law told him of her husband s adventures 

Life was not easy for Columbus in Portugal Dreams were 
well enough, but lie had his living to earn A certain amount of 
money was made by the drawing of chans and maps, and this 
phase of his activities had the added advantage of bringing him 
closely into touch with all the great Portuguese sailors ot the day 
He also went to sea at intervals, voyaging -is far south as Guinea 
and as far north as Iceland 

All the time he was seeking a rich and influential patron who 
would share his faith in the great adventure and furnish an 
expedition So industrious and determined was he in this direction 
that his brother, who had accompanied him to Portugal, was at one 
time sent to England in an attempt to interest the king of that land 
in the project But England was apathetic Her royalty and 
nobility had enough trouble at home without seeking more in 
uncharted seas 

Columbus s final hope, so long as he remained in Portugal, of 
which he had become a naturalized subject, lay with the new king 
John II, a ruler who had a decided interest in adventure and 
exploration Although John was more concerned with reaching 
India by way of the south of Africa— a plan that Henry the 
Navigator had been unable to carry through before his death — 
he was not unwilling to listen to trie more daring and romantic 
proposition put forward by Columbus 

It can be imagined with what eagerness Columbus pleaded 
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his case. He placed before the king maps and charts and records. 
He told him that even Paulo Toscanelli, the most eminent 
astronomer in Europe, was convinced that India could be reached 
by crossing the ocean. To add colour and tangibility to his story 
he, mentioned that strange trees and reeds and human bodies of 
unknown nationality had drifted in from the west on to the shores 
of the Azores. Doubtless the royal interest was further quickened 
by talk of the treasure with which he (Columbus) would return. 

“ Give me ships and give me men, I cannot fail,” he declared. 

King John was inclined to yield. He turned for advice to his 
ministers, to the heads of the Church and the professors of medicine 
who were considered to be the most learned men in his domain. 
They stroked their beards and wagged their forefingers, and the 
majority cautioned the king to give the scheme a wide berth. 

Not so the cunning and corrupt Bishop of Ceuta, who whispered 
in the royal ear that the problem could best be solved by sending 
out a ship in secret to test Columbus’s theory. King John, against 
the dictates of his better nature, assented to the treachery. Columbus 
was fed on promises and flattery, his brains continually picked, his 
maps and charts borrowed, while a ship was made ready for the 
voyage on the course he himself was so unwittingly setting. 

When it set sail Nemesis was aboard. The voyage was a 
failure. West of Cape Verde Islands raging gales were encountered, 
all thought of finding land across the Atlantic was abandoned, and 
the ship limped home, the chicken-hearted crew, lacking the leader 
such an adventure merited, declaring that the whole idea was 
insane. 

It was inevitable that Columbus should hear of the manner in 
which faith had been broken with him. In spite of the fact that 
King John again offered to negotiate with him, his anger and 
distrust were such that he would have nothing further to do with 
his betrayers. So far as his life’s ambition was concerned, ten years 
of his life had been wasted. He was now no nearer to the conquest 
of the Atlantic than he had been back in his home port of Genoa. 

Yet still the spirit to win through survived. He decided to resort 
to the radical remedy of leaving Portugal behind him and seeking 
the favours of fortune in yet another land. Both Portugal and 
England, by denying him, had lost the potentialities of a new world 
and France, too, had rejected the plan when it was placed earnestly 
before that country’s ruler by Columbus’s brother. 

In 1484 he left for Spain, the land that was so soon to see the 
sunrise of a new and glamorous imperialism, to revel in the spoils 
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of die new world, lo liccomc the richest and the most powerful 
nation in Europe. He \s.ts now .1 widower, and the care and 
education of his only son he entrusted to the monks of a friendly 
monastery. 

In the spring of 1^85 he began to seek an interview with King 
rerdinand and Queen Isabella, who ruled jointly over two separate 
realms— comprising almost the whole of Spain— -which had been 
united by dicir irurriagc. The times were sc.irccly propitious for 
such an interview. Spam was engaged in .i dcsjicratc struggle 
widi the Moors, who had previously played havoc with .ilinost tlic 
entire land but w«c r.osv \vcwvg dsvven vowtUv.aid iw defeat. Uwt 
It was a deadly and protracted struggle, with shocking casualties 
on either side. *i he queen herself had fought in the Held— an 
indication that she was at least the type of courageous queen from 
whom Columbus might well cx|)cct cncouMgcmcnt. 

Columbus was patient. The messages he sent to the king and 
queen were either lost or ignored. Certainly the royal p.iir can be 
forgiven tf their thoughts and interests at tins unic wac centred 
more on die battleficlas dian on the idea of ships on the unknown 
mid'Atianiic. There was nothing for Columbus to do but to 
endure more months of waiting and hoping and dreaming. 

In Portugal a pillar of the Church had side-tracked and cheated 
iiini. In Spam ic was a luminary of die Church who was to befriend 
and hearten him, to eh minion his cause and smoodi his path lo 
die foot of die throne. Ttus man was Cardinal Mendoza, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a dignitary of such mnucncc and power that he 
was often referred lo as the “Uiird king of Spam.” When 
Columbus was introduced to die great man their liking and 
admiration was mutual, and the archbishop cordially promis^ dial 
the explorer should be granted a royal interview. 

It was Queen Isaliclki to whom Columbus first outlined his plans. 
Once again, as so often m history, it was a woman’s understanding 
and loyalty that were to mean so mudi to a mat; who was the 
instrument of history and to history itself. Tlic queen was gready 
struck by die personality and sincerity of this tall, handsome, 
quicdy-spokcn sailor whose soft words nevertheless glowed with 
such power and idcah ni. She was fascinated by the word-pictures 
he drew of the new p.'iili to die cast. Moreover, she believed in lum. 

As in Portugal, the matter was referred to the learned men of tlic 
Church, presided over by the queen’s own confessor, Talavcra, a 
man wilii profound scholastic background but of so stunted an 
miagination that he was entirely incapable of grasping eidier the 
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spirit or significance of the adventure. The report presented by 
the committee ridiculed the whole idea, so much so that for a time 
he became a public joke. It was even suggested that if a ship did 
succeed in reaching India on his proposed route it would be unable 
to return as, the world being round, it would have to sail uphill ! 

With incredible faith Columbus held on. He knew the tide 
must soon turn in his favour. He was swayed by neither scorn 
nor neglect. In time he made many valuable contacts among the 
more enlightened, including the friendship of Diego de Deza, the 
prior of the great monastery of Salamanca, Spain’s greatest seat of 
culture, and the tutor of a royal prince. The prior interceded on 
his behalf with the queen, with the result that, although he came 
no nearer to his goal, a minor position in court circles gave him 
at least opportunities, not the least of which was his meeting with 
a charming woman of noble birth who became his second wife. 

On two more occasions, thanks to the superb diplomacy of 
the prior, Columbus was enabled to see the queen and press his 
case. And, finally, her majesty promised that when the strength 
of the Moors had been broken and their menace in Spain destroyed 
she would do all within her power to provide him with an 
expedition. 

Thus, after nearly seventeen years of wandering, of begging and 
pleading, seventeen years during which his pride and courage and 
faith and his belief in his destiny had survived doubt, apathy and 
ridicule as well as treachery, Columbus could at last see hope and 
opportunity. 

It was a great moment, a moment of exaltation, yet Columbus 
did not stir from that calm, passive dignity that had adorned his 
character through the years, except, perhaps, that his head was 
higher and his eyes brighter with the fever of adventure-lust. 

He was grateful to the queen and to Spain. He felt honoured. 
But he demanded that the terms on which he was prepared to make 
the voyage of discovery should be conceded in full without com- 
promise. He demanded that he should hold the rank of high 
admiral in all the lands and seas he might discover; that in such 
lands he should have the authority and titles of governor and 
viceroy; that one-tenth of the precious metals and productions of 
such lands should accrue to him; that he should be the sole judge 
of trade disputes; that in any future expeditions he should receive 
one-eighth of the profits in return for contributing one-eighth of 
ihe expenses. 

In the light of his years of study and waiting, of his enterprise 
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and the nik» lie wn lAing. and of the richo and glojy succcu 
would bring to Spam. Ins demands svere logical and moderate. 
'Hie <juccn* willingly agreed 

Tiicn fell the molt staggering blow of all. The queen’s council 
of ads tiers, while not entirely iKiycottittg the adventure, threw up 
their hai di in alarm at the nature of his trrmi. which they con 
iidcrcd to be wild, arrogant and imposuhle Stum, tlicy declared, 
could never invest an ccvcntttc and foreign adventurer with such 
{xswers. It was, in its way, an ..dmtss.on of their growing l<licf 
Uut Columbus migiit sucvccd. that lus dreams were very near to 
realities. 

Ikhcving ilut rather dun hu now blosujming p’ms broken 
Columbus wouM agree to a drastic cotnpru.nnc, the luuicil were 
mildly tluA.krd. and ^veral ot its rnernl<rs sincerely diup,sointcd 
when tl.e caplorcr Isowcd to thesr dcctiiori. nude no protest, 
exhibited no outward {<rturlution, but simply prepwed to leave llic 
country. 

ills last l)u|>c was Trance, wlcre overtures on lus iKhalf lud 
already Uen a failure. Heart uck. but still strong tii the faith 
widiin him, o.icc again a wandering genius, he set out alone on 
mute bach on lus }uurnc). The picture of that proud, courageous, 
uddened figure plodding Ins way in loneliness and grief to yet 
another land, beginning yet another chapter in his chequered story, 
brings an aciic to the heart even now. ‘I he mtcnstiy ot the tragedy 
Is as poigcuni as die stage of history can sliow. 

It was in due pitiful moment that the clouds broke. Destiny 
repented cf its coiisunt torture of this noble man and healed his 
wounds with the radiance of golden op|)oriunity. Tast on his trail 
rode a queen's messenger, and six miles from the city he had left 
behind mm, as he thought, for ever, he received die tidings that 
he was to sail the Atlantic after all. 

It was an immurt.il moment. 

Disgusted wall the studied obstruction and lack of vision on the 
|urt of her advisers, the queen had given them a womanly as well 
as a royal brow beating. '1 heir advice and their decision was hurled 
back into their surprised faces. Columbus die declared, was no 
im|>ccunious adventurer intent only on feadicrtng his own nest, 
but a great and wise man whose achicvcmcius would widen die 
known world and bring glory to Sp.nm No other land should 
steal him from her. bbe herself would find die money for the 
epic voyage 

All credit to this enlightened queen with a head for progress 
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and a heart for romance. She did find the money. At first she 
had contemplated selling her jewels — a woman’s trinkets in 
exchange for a new world! — but eventually sufficient funds were 
raised by the negotiation of loans. Columbus’s terms were signed 
and sealed in their entirety on April 17, 1492. 

The adventure that perhaps did more than any other to change 
the world was at hand. Thousands of miles away, across the 
unknown sea, the trees stirred in the tropical night. Columbus 
was coming! 

His plans were laid with speed and precision. Not for nothing 
had he spent these long years in scheming and meditation. So far 
as his family was concerned, their comfort and security during his 
absence was quickly arranged. A son by his second wife was left 
with his mother. Through the queen’s kindness his elder boy 
became a page to a royal prince. His mind immune from any 
anxiety on their behalf, Columbus dedicated heart and nerve and 
sinew to his life’s ambition. 

On August 2, 1^92 — just four hundred and forty-five years ago, 
and four hundred and twenty-seven before Sir John Alcock and 
Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown flew it for the first time — Columbus set 
out across die Atlantic. Contrasted with the wonder ships of 
modern days, it was a f ’ ' 

of the port of Palos to 
waters of the ocean. 

So clumsy, and yet so frail, were the three vessels comprising 
that fleet that if their like were seen today, in the Thames one would 
be apprehensive of their fate if, venturing down-river, they were 
caught in the teeth of a gale even before they had reached the open 
sea. 

Columbus’s flagship, the Santa Maria, was a three-decker of 
one hundred tons, only ninety feet long, and with a beam of twenty 
feet. It seems incredible that the two remaining ships were decked 
only fore and aft, being completely open in the centre. The Pinta 
was only half the size of the Santa Maria, and the little Nina of but 
forty tons, aldiough she turned out to be the most dependable and 
seaworthy craft of the three. 

The members of the expedition received the Holy Sacrament 
before embarking, and an atmosphere of gloom and foreboding 
pervaded the entire port. As the little ships faded on the sky-line 
far out to sea sorrowing relatives and miends of many of the 
mariners resigned themselves to the fact that they would never 
again see them alive. 


itnetic, pygmy tlcet that stole timidly out 
battle with the shifting and threatening 
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A Similar feeling of faiahiy was rampant among ilic ships’ 
crews. They were candidly afraul and openly hostile la the whole 
idea of the voyage. To these rough and ignorant sailors, uncdificd 
m even die rudiments of ccognph), it was as iliough they were 
sailing towards die very edge of the world, to be hurled to their 
doom over that w.iicrv precipice To make matters wor'c, few 
if any of the rank and file were volunteers. They had been carried 
aboard by the brute force of die press gangs; some had been smtehed 
from the dungeons of prisons, 

Columbus, dicy lieclarcd, was a madman— a fanatical 
adventurer whose plant for diis cscapidc liad l>ccn scorned by many 
of the nations of Hurope. Only a womm— and dicir opinion of 
Queen Isabella wis a vivid dutnbe — could have been won over by 
dm soft spoken son of suicide. 

Ihe enure expedition numbered less than a hundred men. 
Among them was an Dighshman and in Irisliman Hut there were 
only a few whom Columbus could trust, including tl e redoubtable 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon and hts brodicr, Vincente, comminding 
die two smaller vessels, and Oarcia rernmdez, a doctor 

Once p.ist the Caniry hlmds, with no chart save tlic iheoretical 
one of Columbus to guide diem, in unknown waters sailing towards 
unknown perils, die fear and anger of the men mounted to die 
iioint of muuny. Ic wtseven planned to seize Columbus and throw 
liim overboard in the night. W.'trncd m time, the explorer 
exhibited amazing dexterity of Icadersinp, quietening the men by 
means of a variety of subterfuges. He used, first, (he cliarm of his 
personality and die power of religion. Between the two he induced 
them, for the lime being at any rate, to have confidence m his 
knowledge and skill, and to believe tliat the voyage had divine 
guidance. Further to subdue their fears he kept i double set of 
reckonings of the ships' progress. The first, for the u<c of himself 
and diosc he could trust, was an accurate one. The second, at the 
disposal of the men, gave much less dian the actual distance s.'ulcd 
For die danger was, not that die men might dunk they were 
voyaging too slowly, but that they had gone too far without sight- 
ing land 

Columbus sincerely believed that he would soon sight Jnpan 
And probably he himself would have been willing lo turn back 
if he had known that Japan was some twelve thousand miles away 
instead of the two thousand he himself had estimated 

One dung he must certainly have realized vvidi die humblest 
member of the fleet— that if dicy did fail to find land after crossing 
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vast, unknown stretches of the ocean, their return would be a 
tragedy. In the fifteenth century, of course, there were no canned 
provisions and no cold storage. What little food remained would 
turn bad, only rain caught in the sails would provide them with 
fresh water, and disease and death would come aboard to pilot them 
to a sorry fate. 

But the admiral of the Atlantic chased away such sombre con- 
jectures. His poise and confidence and courage were unshaken. 
On and on they sailed westward, amid the relentless monotony of 
sea and sky, broken only by wheeling squadrons of gulls and 
gannets. They sighted the Sargasso, the ocean cross-currents which 
whip vast, floating masses of seaweed into a sinister whirlpool. Man 
saw it now for the first time. 

On. Westward, always westward, the sun rising and setting 
on the solitude of a sea that spared them the fury of tempest but 
mocked them day by day with its enigmatical dimensions and 
tantalized them with its unbroken horizon. To the man who 
first sighted land the queen had promised a rich reward. Few now 
hoped ever to earn it. 

One remarkable feature of the voyage in mid-Atlantic was the 
strength and constancy of the following wind. It would have 
driven the little fleet along if scarcely a sail had been set. If 
Columbus believed it to have been heaven-sent, his men were 
convinced that it was the servant of the devil. • Many openly 
protested that it would never change its direction, and that a 
return to Spain would be impossible. There was again a rumbling 
under-current of mutinous talk. Columbus looked the men straight 
in the eyes and quelled their fears and resentment by the sheer 
strength of his personality. “ 1 will reach the Indies by the help 
of God.” 

For a few days they were becalmed. The men seized the 
opportunity to demand that Columbus should turn about. Even 
the ships’ officers suggested, with a blush of shame in their faces, 
that it might be as well. But Columbus was adamant. He refused 
to deviate an inch from his course. He dared the anger, threats 
and conspiracy of them all. Westward they must go. 

After nearly a month at sea there was a thrill that stirred the 
hearts and hopes of every man. “ Land ho ! The reward is min e ! ” 
It was the ecstatic voice of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, There, to the 
south-west, a blur against the sky-line, all eyes could see what 
everyone believed to be land. On the three ships there was a 
carnival of joy and emotion. Columbus himself knelt on the 
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deck c{ die Sunu \(jru and ottered up thanks to GexI 'fhe night 
fell and cuiUircd their dijco^crv from view, hut the ships* course 
was at o ice altered and ihc) cleaved their way through the darkness 
lowardi the haven il c) believed tl cy h-d won 

Dawn brought an agonv cl dmllujionmcnt I here was no sign 
of bnd A mirage lud deceived them T hcv Ind hitched their 
hopes to a cloud live m«.tdcni brewed mote uivconicni itvau ever 
Once a*,am Odumbus was faced v\itli open niutin) Omc again 
he subdued It With amawng sir-tcgv Hack again on the original 
course went the Uupv Wtviwaid a^am, always westward 

H) carl) Oklrdscr—ihrcc i omhs alter leaving Spain— they had 
covered over two thousand two hundred and fifty miles and were 
well m U c icgioi vlvcrc Colutnmis Kvd miicipaicd finding Ja|van. 
or Gpango at it was then known lie vsas bitterly div.in{x)intcJ 
Me was puaalcd I1ic vv under ts that I c did not at list c^csjiair of 
achieving his objective and lo-^c faith m liis theories On the 
contrary, this anu'ing nun dee ded to forge right ahead Some 
wl ere, lie still believed, the Atlantic must end 

}ust when U Kcmcd tb-t it \vou*d Isc no h ngcr {sossiblc to ho’d 
the fury ard violence of bis diwontcntcrl men m check prov dcnce 
intervened to koJ a rnesugc of hO|SC and promise lie ci itself 
spoke with a silent voice 1 he berried branch of some strange tree 
floated past Hock full swam around Cut slicks were pic) cd up 
And, to add to these happy auguries, imy birds, loo frail and 
gentle to fly far from land, wing^ and sang overhead 

Ihc mood of the cj:|xdtlion changed as if by nugic Where 
ilicrc bad been bitterness ard fear there was now smiling aniicipa 
Uon I or the first time since (be voyage began the ships companies 
approached to some extent near the broil erhood of the sea 
Columbus celebrated that wonderful Ociolxr evening by calling 
his men to prayer Hymns were sung fervently ihc admiral 
announced that he was now certain ilut land would be sighted 
within a few hours Gcxl, he said, lud blessed their enterprise 
Triumph would soon l>c ihcirs Flicy would win glory, and Spun 
greatness lie vvaf proud of ibem, he lied with an easy conscience 
They were ^ain reminded of Uic ({ucens promise of a rich 
reward for the firsi naan to sight lind— a pension of thirty crowns 
a year Actually this prize was eventually embraced in the awards 
made to Columuus himself Cut it was lively bait in the Atlantic, 
and he made the most of ir 

The night was electric with drama None slept All eyes were 
straining Uirough ilic darkness Columbus himself was as vigilant 
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as any; not for a single moment did he leave the deck. Approach- 
ing now was the hour of which he had dreamed, the hour for 
which he had studied, suffered, wandered across the face of Europe, 
knelt in homage before great rulers, had been humbled and 
betrayed, had dared the wrath of an unknown sea, had silenced 
and destroyed mutiny, had played a lone hand against the world. 

The boy who had seen visions as he sat on tlie quayside at 
Genoa was now a man on the high road to fifty, his hair was 
already white, his fine features bearing the indelible lines that the 
harassing years had traced over them. But those visions were 
now on the eve of being realities. It had been worth it. It had 
been worth every cruel, crippling minute. Not because of the 
power and the glory of it was he elated, not because of material 
things did his heart sing with the rhythm of triumph. He was 
about to widen the known world, to enhance the prestige of a throne, 
to bring riches and greatness to a nation, to give man the freedom 
of the unknown ocean. That was victory and renown. Greater 
still, though, in the fine mind of this man was the fact that in the 
face of years of relentless adversity he had been true to his destiny. 

Suddenly, in the still watches of that night, Columbus trembled 
with an almost overpowering emotion. Far ahead of him he saw 
a twinkling light. It faded and was gone again, only to reappear 
with greater and reassuring luminance. It was as though a star 
had risen to signal his success, to guide him to his promised land. 

Columbus reset the course of his litde fleet towards it. The 
Finta being the fastest and most versatile of his vessels, was sent 
ahead. Just after two o’clock in the morning on October 11, 1492, 
a boom of cannon from the distance signalled that the Finta had 
discovered land. Then, six miles out, the fleet furled sails to 
await the momentous daybreak. 

Columbus had voyaged three thousand miles since leaving the 
Canaries. He now believed that he had reached Japan, from which 
country he would sail to China and India, completing his plans to 
the letter. Not yet was he to know that Asia still lay far beyond, 
and that he had discovered a new world. 

Dawn had scarcely risen when Columbus went ashore, carrying 
the royal standard of Spain. The spot where he first set foot was 
Watling Island in the Bahamas. Throwing himself to the ground, 
the admiral kissed the precious soil of this child of his discovery. 
Prayers were' offered, then he gave the place the name of San 
Salvador and took possession in the name of the king and queen. 

The men who, twenty-four hours ago, would have taken his 
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life williouc regret, who regarded him as nothing more than a 
crank, were now in a sc\cntli hca\cn of delight. They danced 
around him and kissed his hand. They promised cscriasting 
ol)cdicncc and lojaliy. They were mtoxicated hy the gentle, b.ilmy 
air, by ilic green luxuriance of ihcir surroundings, by ilicir freedom 
to kick andsvalk and run on solid earth again. 

For some months the adventurers cruised among the islands, 
studying die n.ilivcs and their customs, bartering, seeking gold, 
taking aboard strange fruits and curios. The ishndcrs, to his 
surpri^, were a hanosume and intelligent breed, fricndlv, courteous 
and unsuspecung. They did not know the value of vvliat little gold 
they used as ornaments. When sliovvn a sword they kiughingly 
louclicd its naked edge. Iron was new to them. The ‘iuning 
armour of the Spaniards, who had anticipated resistance, f.iscinatcd 
and delighted tiicm. Their huts were orderly and clean They 
had fine canoes, many of them so large that they earned nearly 
eighty men. A fine, pcaccdovtng, happy, gentle {xoplc, to whom 
the future was to bring their meed of inc misery of *’ civilization.” 
They behoved that Uic white men had descended from hc.avcn 1 

Columbus now assumed that these islands I.-iy clT the caisc of 
India. It was for dut reason that he called them the Indies, a name 
that lingers on to this diy. 'flic largest of the group he l^clievcd 
to be Japan. Many of the iskinds he named after mcmlicrs of the 
Spanidi royal family. Cuba, which was his next great discovery, 
he called Juan. ” It is die most l)cauuful island that the eyes ever 
bcJicId; full of excellent ports and profound rivers,” he wrote. 

The admiral went on to add the islands of Hayti and Long 
Island, among odicrs, to his conquests. At Hayti the first real 
disaster of the expedition overtook him. A blunder on the part 
of a lielmsman resulted in the ilagshin, die Sanu Maria, running 
aground so badly that dicrc was no alternative but to unload and 
transfer her cargo, and then to abandon her. No lives were lost, 
but there remained the problem of surplus crew. Columbus was 
not puzzled for long. Here, he decided, was his opportunity 'to 
found a setdement, which he did, nearly a dozen men, including 
die Englishman and the Irishman, volunteering to remain. A fort 
was built With timbers from the Santa Maria, thus the immortal 
flagsliip become the foundation of the new world. 

Now anodicr problem confronted the admiral on die eve of his 
return to Spain. The Pinta was lost. Rather than search or wait 
for many months Columbus decided to go back across the Adandc 
alone in die tiny Nwa, the baby of his fleet. Later he picked 
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up once more with the Pinta, but she was quickly lost again, this 
time for the remainder of the voyage. 

And what a vpyage it was, too. Aboard the Nina there' was 
peace and understanding. The men were obedient and subdued, 
for Columbus had generously promised even the worst of them 
that they were forgiven for their cowardice and mutinous conduct 
on the outward voyage, and that nothing more would be heard of 
the matter. But the sea, which on the way out had been docile and 
friendly, now rebelled. The Nina found itself at the mercy of a 
titanic storm. It was a miracle that the great explorer ever returned 
to Spain to tell his story. The wind reached hurricane force. 
Mountainous seas rose. The litde cockle-shell of a ship, with its 
open well deck, was given a devastating pounding. All that they 
could do was to let the vessel run before the storm. Terror stalked 
ampng the crew — among the six Indians whom Columbus was 
taking home to present to the king and queen. 

But Columbus and the men threw themselves upon the mercy 
of the Deity. They vowed together that, if God preserved them, 
they would march naked except for their shirts to the first available 
shrine on land and offer up their thanks. For the first time 
Columbus must have lost faith in his star. He enclosed his record 
pf the voyage in a water-tight cask and pitched it overboard in 
the hope that the world would thus learn of his discoveries. 

But the ship survived. The simple expedient of filling empty 
casks with sea water, for use as ballast in the hold, steadied and 
saved her. At the Azores they refitted and took aboard stores. 
More foul weather drove them to seek shelter in Portugal where, 
ironically enough, Columbus was summoned to the court of King 
John. With what bitterness and regret must the king who had 
rejected the explorer’s overtures so many years before have heard of 
the triumph of the expedition and of the glory he had lost to Spain. 

The Nina reached the port of Palos — from whence she had 
sailed — on March 15, 1493. He who had been ridiculed and scorned 
was given the welcome of a king. Reflecting his glory was the 
bunch of weaklings and ex-convicts whom the press-gangs had 
forced into the most memorable voyage in history. From Barcelona, 
the seat of the royal court, came messages of congratulation from 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella — addressing him as both 
admiral and viceroy and paying such burning compliments that 
the parchment crackled. He was also invited to the royal presence. 

His progress through Barcelona in early April was a memorable 
and colourful pageant. The streets were thronged with clamouring 
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and excited admirers. They threw flowers at his feet. Behind him 
in the procession came his sun bronzed seamen, carrying green and 
scarlet parrots, giant lizards and tropical plants and fruits Widi 
them, tnzed and scared, though with a great dignity, marched the 
SIX Indians in all tlicir Mvid hncry. That little cavalcade through 
Barcelona was a thrill and a revelation that is unrivalled in history. 
The king and queen ro‘« from their thrones when he appeared 
before them. It vvas an undrc.imt of honour for a commoner The 
court bowed low to this man of a foreign people who Ind brought 
to Spam such glory and renown Time and time again, from that 
moment forward, the royal pair listened spellbound to his story. 
His many titles and privileges, as .idmiral, governor and viceroy, 
were confirmed, he was granted i cait-ofarms and promised as 
'’many more expeditions as he pleased From Spam the news of 
his spectacular triumph spread through the known world What- 
ever happened now, none could him of iinmortility. He 
himself was Itappy in discovering (he path to the west 

Columbus made tlircc more voyages of discovery to die new 
world. On die first of these, m September 149^, and with sevemeen 
ships and one thousand five hundred men, he added Dominica, 
Montserrat, Antigua, San Martin, Santa Cruz .nnd the Virgin 
Islands to the domains of Spam. He also explored Porta Rico On 
the next, m 149S, he looked for the first time upon the mainland 
of South America, unaware that he had discovered a continent. 

But his power was waning. At home his enemies were oloiung 
against him. In the colonies he had founded, the greed for gold 
and plunder was stirring up strife; his authority had been undcr- 
minaJ by others. So muen so. indeed, that his return from his 
third voyage was an ignominious one. A false charge was laid 
against him, and he was shipped back to Europe in chains. 

Although Columbus was vindicated and his honour restored, 
this blow to his prestige, this fearful ingrauiudc of the world for 
which he had won so much, this deception of the Spaniards whose 
land he had enriched and honoured, bad stabbed at his vitality. 
He made just one more voyage — in I502“in a vain quest for the 
non-existent passage to Asia (later to come about by means of the 
man-made Panama Canal) 

In September, 1504, he returned flnaUy to Spam, ured, til, heart- 
sick, reconciled to die fact that his work was done, although he was 
never to know the immensity of his achievements. On May 20, 
1506, he died. But the flame of the genius he declared that God 
had given him burns steadily down through the years. 



A LIFE FOR THE LIVING DEAD 

By 

F. WATERS 

f EFROsv! The word has a sinister meaning even for those 
who have an imperfect understanding of the sheer horror of 
-“^^thc disease. To give full honour to the man about whom this 
story centres it is necessary to realize fully exactly what sort of 
life he chose, of his own free will, to live. If you are willing 
to face the horrors he faced day by day think of the picture of 
a little leper child. 

The scene is a dirty little hut and in the corner is something 
largely covered by a blanket. One edge of the blanket is raised 
cautiously; a breathing object lies beneath; a face, a human face, 
turns slowly towards us; a face on which scarcely a trace of 
humanity remains! The dark skin is puffed up and blackened, 
a kind of moss, gummy, and glistening, covers it; the muscles 
of the mouth are contracted and lay bare the grinning teeth; the 
thickened tongue lies like a fig between them; the eyelids are 
curled tightly back, exposing the inner surface, and the protruding 
eyeballs, now shapeless and broken, look not unlike burst grapes. 

That is only one of innumerable examples that could be found 
on the beautiful Hawaiian Islands in the latter half of the last 
century. Many Englishmen may know these islands better as the 
Sandwich Islands, discovered by Captain Cook in 1778, and where 
he was murdered by the inhabitants a year later. But few English- 
men — or any white men — had reason to be proud of their influence 
during the hundred years that succeeded the discovery. All the 
evils of the white man’s civilization seemed to find their way there 
with very little to balance them, and probably the most terrible 
import was leprosy. 

Isolated cases had been noticed before 1850, but in 1863 a surgeon 
found it necessary to call the attention of the government to the 
fact that the disease was spreading in an alarming degree. In 
consequence, an official enquiry was made, and by 1865 the in- 
fluential white section of the population had forced legislation 
through, designed to cope with this terror that threatened all and 
sundry. The chief feature of the relevant act was that land was to 
be bought for a leper colony and that all victims should be 
, 480 
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irrevocably isolated on it. The site eventually chosen was on the 
island of Molokai, the fifth largest of the ciglit principal islands 
iliat make up tlic Hawaiian group. A sparsely populated island 
of some two liundrcd and fifty square miles, it possessed a small 
peninsula on its nortlicrn side three miles square and cut ofT from 
the rest of the island by formidable pcrpcndicuhr cliffs, from two 
to four iliousand feet high. 

The authoriucs were very satisfied with their choice Witli 
the sea and unchmbiblc cliffs for their barriers the lepers would be 
safely confined. Though this action of the officials is open to 
criticism, It must be conceded that the scencrv is magnificent and, 
best of all, llicrc was a particularly fertile valley which the lepers 
could cultivate and thus become an independent and self supporting 
community. 

A superintendent was appointed and progress was w.itchcd for 
a few montlis. The authorities were anno)cd to find ns time passed 
tliat their plans were not being earned our. They realised, of 
course, that a leper is not exactly in the best of health and they 
had heard tales of limbs, fingers and toes rotting until tlic) either 
fell off or were hacked off by the owner. Nevertheless to the 
officials It seemed sheer obstinacy that prevented these creatures 
from efficiently tilling the soil. Within a few months indeed, the 
rich and fertile land liad disappeared beneath a growth of weeds. 
Furthermore it appeared that the stronger lepers stole from tlic 
weaker ones; that although they did not till the soil, they brewed 
a fiery beer from the root of a wild plant; and that altogether the 
life at Kalawao was developing into one long orgy of licentiousness 
and vice 

Successive superintendents did venture to mention a few of the 
disadvantages of the colony. In the absence of a doctor or any 
hospital service, dying lepers rotted away on grass mats in huts 
which failed to keep out ram and wind; a meagre water supply 
had to be fetched from a spot nearly a mile away; adequate clothing 
and food was only secured by a few of the slightly tainted victims 

Unfortunately, the evil reputation of the settlement spread to 
the other islands Lepers rciuscd to report themselves and their 
families hid them, so that the law ultimately became openly dis- 
regarded. In 1873, however, a new king decided to enliven 
matters. He recognized the necessity of an adequate hospital 
service and put a white leper m charge on die strength of his having 
dabbled m medicine at some Dmc of his life. He had water pipes 
laid nearer to the setdement, and even if the water supply 
Q 
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occasionally dried up, the best of intentions were obvious. Having 
demonstrated the latter successfully to himself, the king decided to 
organize armed round-ups of lepers and was so successful that 
there were soon nearly eight hundred people in the colony. 

These eight hundred still lived in the grass and mud huts (with 
ample natural ventilation), food, water and clothing were uncertain 
for all except the strongest; and the hospital was largely ignored 
as the perverse creatures mocked the facilities and preferred to die 
outside completely indifferent as to how they were buried, if at all. 
The average length of life was, in fact, three or four years from 
arrival at Kalawao, and the lepers ill-concealed an inclination to 
cram as much gaiety into their lives as their beer could inspire. 

When one considers what the doomed colonists owed to the 
outside world, it is not surprising to realize their utter despair, 
misery, and distrust of outsiders. To this place they had been sent 
to die; to die with absolute certainty and in circumstances that were 
worse than any animal is normally expected to endure. They must 
have wondered why the authorities took any measures at all to 
prolong their lives, so futile were these measures. They probably 
bitterly reflected that it was merely a question of quietening con- 
sciences which had been forcibly stirred by the constant sight of 
a shipload of lepers sailing from Honolulu. And they would have 
been right. 

But in spite of their hatred of the outside world they crowded 
down to the beach whenever a ship anchored off the island. A 
rowing boat would then draw close to the shore, deposit whatever 
stores it had brought and hurriedly withdraw. Thus, one early 
morning in May, 1873, when the usual boat dropped its anchor, 
several score of the colonists dragged their mutilated bodies down 
to the water’s edge and gazed curiously at a “ cargo ” of fifty lepers 
that was being unloaded. And as they looked with their poor, 
half-blind, sore eyes, their curiosity was rewarded with a surprise. 

In addition to the lepers two other figures were jumping out 
of the rowing boat. They were attired in long black robes and 
wore quaint flat hats. The lepers had occasionally seen such men, 
for until a short time ago a Catholic priest paid brief visits to the 
littie band of Catholic lepers. But one of the new king’s reforms 
had been to prohibit non-lepers from visiting the island : all who 
landed -stayed for life. What then was the nature of these two 
priests’ mission. It was obvious that they were not lepers. One 
was elderly and his bearing suggested authority, while the other 
was a magnificently built young man of about thirty years of age. 
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The hofnhly djifitjurcd bjnd crowded rout:d ihc iwo and gazed 
micnil> at wi;o returned the gaze wah ud, )ct cunoudy 

determined c)C5. llicn the elder nricJt tpokc: 

** So far, my cluldrcn, )ou lu%c l)ecn Iclt alone and uncared for. 
Hut sou dull be ro no longer, ilchold, I have brought veu one who 
wiUW a father to )ou, and who lovct \oii jo much tlut for )our 
welfare and for the ukc of )our immortal vouli, he doer na hcaaate 
to become one of )uu, to live and die w'tih you " 

Strange words these, to mo« of the lepers. They looked in- 
credulously at the young ixuit, who had brought no luggage. They 
ulciuly watched tiie elder prieit retire to the boat and then dragged 
themselves after the odier who vvaiked slowly to the settlement 
huts surrounded hy a few Catholic lc{^s. 

'live (Irst strange day drew to ui clove for the new mcmlicr of 
the cu’ony wlio looked round for Ins resting place. Sunding by 
(he side of the little wooden Catholic dupe) Ins eye alighted on a 
friendlyduoking fuk-ih tree and in the shade of its folutgc he lay 
on thc'barc ground. As he slumtscrcd on, curious ^sairs of eyes, 
like those of v%itd anuruls, peered through the gloom at die unusu.il 
sight, llie lepers had found a new diversion. 

llie eyes disappeared. Darkness, sleep, suffering and death 
tctgned over Kalawao— die living graveyard. 

'fhe course of Father Damien oc Vcuster*$ life was determined 
by two major events, both highly dramatic, hut that he would 
enter the service of the Church liad always appc.rrcd incviubic, in 
spile of die (act dut he was a strong, athletic boy, a sl.aicf ot 
championship ebss, and destsned for a commercial career by hts 
parents— 'Plemuh farmers. He had long shown a disposition for 
the religious life and it came as no surprise to his parents Uiac dicir 
own plans had to be laid aside, and that their son should enter the 
same religious order as dut of his elder brother. 

Father Damien was christened Joseph and only took the name 
of Damien when he entered the establishment of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, commonly knovvn as the 
Ficpus Fathers. One of the special functions of the huhers wtis 
to evangelize the hcadicn and they h,id l>ccn particularly com- 
missioned by the Pope to look after the Hawaiian Islands. At long 
intervals a small number of priests were selected to sail to the 
islands, and in 1863 came the news that .mother little band had 
been chosen. Among diem was Father Damien's elder brother, 
and great was die young nun’s boyisli envy. He had set his heart 
on such an adventure, and another chance was not likely to occur 
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for several years, if ever, for him who would not be ordained a 
priest for some years in the normal course of events. 

But at this moment other powers were at work. Damien’s 
brother was stricken down with fever and rendered unable to stand 
the rough voyage. His place had to be filled, and Damien realized 
that he would receive little consideration from his superior in view 
of the paucity of his qualifications and junior position. But with 
that determination which was to characterize his whole life Damien 
quickly evolved a daring plan. He would ignore his own superior 
and write direct to the superior general of his Order! This was 
rank insubordination and, in a sense, indefensible. Nevertheless, 
mused Damien, he could surely only receive a stern rebuke and 
it seemed worth the risk. 

Anxious days passed and then one morning his superior 
approached him in the coldest and severest manner that Damien, 
had imagined. He hardly dared to look his superior in the face 
as he waited to hear the crushing rebuke. 

“It is rather foolish for you to want to go before you are a 
priest, but you have your wish. You are to go!” 

Damien looked incredulous and, then, as his superior turned 
on his heel, he paused for a moment and burst into an exhibition 
of youthful enthusiasm that shocked his colleagues. Round and 
round the quiet passages he romped, telling all and sundry the news. 

Thus on November i, 1863, at the age of twenty-two, he sailed 
from Europe never to return alive. 

For nearly ten years he worked hard in the Hawaiian Islands, 
one of his proudests boasts being that he erected one chapel or 
church every year of his stay. In May, 1873, a Catholic church 
was to be consecrated on the island of Maui, and Damien, his 
bishop and several other priests were present at the ceremony, and it 
was then that occurred the second turning-point in Damien’s career. 

The authorities had recently forbidden any non-leper to make 
visits to the settlement on Molokai. This meant therefore that no 
Catholic priest would be able to pay his periodic calls, and the 
bishop addressed the assembled priests on the subject. He then 
asked for suggestions. 

All those present perceived that there was only one solution to 
the problem — for a priest to sacrifice his life and prepare for the 
awful fate that would inevitably overtake him. Almost 
immediately four stood up and offered themselves — Damien and 
three young and new missioners. 

Damien was to brook no competition however. He pointed out 
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tijat his experience was essential for die )ob and that, in fact, die 
bishop must select him. 

Tne bishop looked at him with tears in hii c\cs. He recalled 
the excellent record of the >ounc man before him. He knew him 
to be in perfect ph)sical condition, one who had amazed the 
natives by prodigious feats of endurance and courage. And as he 
spoke die words sending him to what the Egyptians called “death 
before dcadi ” tlic bishop’s voice was distorted with emotion* 

“This employment is of such a nature ih.it I would not have 
imposed It on anyone, but I gladly accept your oiler. “ 

The bUliop and Tathcr Damien left two hours later for 
Honolulu; dicnce for Molokai. 

The first day on the Nfolokai settlement was s|>cni by Father 
D.imicn in thoroughly exploring every corner of nis new parish. 
7 he priest was astounded to find that of the eight hundred lepers m 
the settlement no less dun eighty per cent were grievously ill and 
dying. Practically all, except the little band that had welcomed 
him, were lying prostrate on dicir sleeping mats in damp grass 
huts. Tlicir clothing consisted largely of damp r.ngs^not so much 
from die rains as nrom dieir broken sorewand food and water 
was rarely seen. As for die unbeamblc odour .arising from such 
conditions, coupled witli the non-existence of sanitation, one's 
imagination quails before it. Fadicr Damien admitted that for 
some time he often became so overwhelmed with nausea th.it he 
would find It necessary to interrupt a visit by closing his nostrils 
and running outside for fresh air. To overcome diis “ weakness “ 
he began smoking .i pipe and he was glad to find dut not only did 
this assist him to fulfil his duties widiout interruption but that the 
smell of tobacco counteracted that which would otherwise have 
clung to his clothing 

As he went about his unsavoury visits the sights were such as 
almost to unnerve him and we can only dimly imagine what his 
thouclus were as he lay down to sleep under his puhala tree after 
die following visit to a dying Catholic who had asked for the last 
rites of the Church. It was part of Damien’s religious duly to 
anoint the lepers’ cars, eyes, nose and feet vvidi a holy oil, and 
having attended to the first three he turned to the last. Now 
Damien knew tins leper’s legs to be paralysed; yet when he looked 
at the feet he found them to be moving slightly. He looked closer 
and then saw the movement was caused by worms! Such things 
were to become common experiences for tne priest. 

A more disconcerting factor for him was the resentment and 
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tltit hts c^pcnelKc was essential for the )ob and that, in fact, die 
bishop must select him 

rhe bishop looked at him with tears in his e\cs He recalled 
the excellent record of the )ouni* man before him He knew him 
to be in perfect ph)sical con<]ttton, one who had amazed the 
natives by prodigious feats of endurance and courage And as he 
spoke the words sending him to what tlic Egyptians called * death 
before death ” the bishop's voice was distorted with emotion 
“This employment is of such a nature that I would not have 
imposed it on anyone, but I gladly accept your ofTer ** 

The bisiiop and Eather Damien left two hours later for 
Honolulu, thence for Molokai 

The first day on the Nfolokai settlement was spent by Father 
Damien in dioroughly exploring every corner of ms new parish 
1 he priest was astounded to find that of the eight hundred lepers in 
the settlement no less than eighty per cent were grievously ill and 
d^ing Practically all, except the little band that had welcomed 
him, were lying prostrate on their sleeping mats in damp grass 
huts Tlicir cloUung consisted largely of damp ngs— not so much 
from the rains as &om tlicir broken sores— and food and water 
was rarely seen As for die unbearable odour arising from such 
conditions, coupled witli the non-existence of sanitation, one's 
imagination quails before it Father Damien admitted diat for 
some time he often became so overwhelmed with nausea that he 
would find It necessary to interrupt a visit by closing his nostrils 
and running outside for fresh air To overcome tins ‘ weakness ’’ 
he began smoking a pipe and he was glad to find that not only did 
this assist him to fuliil his duties without interruption but that the 
smell of tobacco counteracted that which would otherwise have 
clung to his clothing 

As he went about his unsavoury visits the sights were such as 
almost to unnerve him and we can only dimly imagine what his 
tlioughts were as he lay down to sleep under his puAala tree after 
the allowing visit to a dying Catholic who had asked for the last 
rues of the Church It was part of Damien’s religious duty to 
anoint the lepers’ cars, eyes, nose and feet with i holy oil, and 
having attended to the first three he turned to the last Now 
Damien knew tins leper's legs to be paralysed, yet when he looked 
at the feet he found mem to be moving slightly He looked closer 
and then saw the movement was caused by worms! Such things 
were to become common experiences for the priest 

A more disconcerting factor for him was the resentment and 
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indifference displayed towards him by the non-Catholic majority 
of the lepers. But as he reflected he came to the conclusion that 
this was not unnatural. The Hawaiians knew they had to thank 
the white men for their troubles, and visitors so far had come to 
exhibit either morbid curiosity or heardess officialdom. Besides 
it was probably too much for their imagination to conceive anybody 
who would sacrifice his life in such a way. 

For the benefit of such people Damien came to another 
significant conclusion. He would enter into their life iti such an 
intimate and practical way as to leave no doubt in their minds as 
to his sincerity. Afterwards he was to be accused of carelessness, 
uncleanliness and rashness because of this, but if his purpose is 
remembered his acdons can be understood. To convince the lepers 
that he did not fear the disease he would share their food, cups, and 
eating utensils; he would let them smoke his pipe, lie on his bed, 
try on his clothes and he mingled with them with the ease and 
assurance of another leper; he became the doctor of the island, and 
made it his duty to wash the sores of any who were too ill to do 
so themselves. 

His practical sense played a great part. He quickly demanded 
from the authorities a better water supply, and when the most 
that they would do was to dump some pipes on the island, he 
himself, assisted by a little band of fairly strong lepers, evolved and 
constructed a perfectly satisfactory system. When a great storm 
arose and destroyed most of the wretched grass huts he himself 
travelled to Honolulu and demanded new ones which would con- 
sist of wood. The president of the Board of Health curtly told him 
that if he showed himself again outside the settlement he would 
have him arrested and punished like any other! But Damien had 
made his point, and in due course he was supervising the con- 
struction of the improved dwellings (it is estimated that he himself 
personally assisted in the erection of over three hundred). Gardens 
were encouraged by him, and the hospital was transformed from 
a mortuary into something more worthy of its name. 

A favourite hobby of Damien’s was coffin making. His faith 
advocated respect for the human body and Damien could not bear 
to see the bodies thrown from their mats into a rough hole. It is 
estimated that he constructed one thousand coffins during his hfe 
at Molokai, and in addition he personally supervised the Burial of 
each leper. Gradually the whole-hearted service that he gave to 
the colony had its effect. All, save a very few, became devoted to 
him. 
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His last and greatest task wis to improve tlicir morals Four 
factors induced the lepers to abandon ail sexual rcstraint»they were 
mostly unmarried; they had a horrible dcadi rcscrNcd for them in 
the near future; leprosy, like some other diseases, has frequently 
a strong aplirodisiacal effect; and, finally, the powerful liquor 
distilled from the plant called Kt But such was Damien's force 
of character that only a small minority were ultimately habitual 
evil livers 

His life at Molokai is charactcnxcd by an almost frenzied vigour, 
and we may ascribe this with confidence to the face that he daily 
expected to become a leper. Six montlis after he had arrived he 
wrote to his brotlicr in Belgium marvelling that he had not >ct 
contracted the disease. But in spite of his alleged carelessness and 
unclcanlincss ten years rolled by and he remained healthy Damien 
devoutly records: “ 1 consider this shows the special protection of 
our gow God and the Blessed Virgin Mary ” 

By this time die news of the strange happenings in the South 
Seas had been earned to numerous parts of die world Donations 
and gifts arrived frequently and Dimicn was happy in the know- 
ledge that die most difficult part of his mission was successfully 
completed. The same daily round continued of celebrating Mass, 
hearing confessions, anointing the dying, burying the dead, washing 
the hospital patients, constructing coffins and repairing homcs>» 
but his “ dear lepers " were assured of their place in die sun 
It can be imagined how die poor crcnturcs loved the splendid 
pageantry of Damien's Church and how they looked forward to 
the inspiration of his addresses each Sunday He used to preface 
his sermons widi “ Brethren " and it was a dumbfounded flock 
that heard him change this opening one Sunday morning early in 
1885 On dns occasion he began ''We lepers " 

It is impossible to determine when Father Damien contracted 
the disease He believed that the first signs were definitely visible 
so far back as 1876 (three years after he had arrived) But in his 
circumstances he would be apt to imagine the worst because of 
the slightest rash, eruption or pam and he had more than enough 
cause to be over suspicious His case was difficult to diagnose m 
that he was first afflicted by the anarsthctic form of leprosy which 
deadens tlic nerves but docs not cause disfigurement A doctor 
feared that something serious was amiss in 1884 when he found 
that the nerves of tlic knees were affected The classic story of 
die confirmation of Damien’s suspicions is as follows 

He was shaving one morning when he upset the cup of scalding 
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water over his foot. The foot was badly blistered but not the 
slightest pain was felt. It was following this incident that Damien 
began to speak of " we lepers ” and “ the other lepers." 

He was now a man of forty-five and the disease quickly began 
to take its normal course of disfiguration. His left ear began to 
swell to a great size, his eyebrows fell out and parts of his body 
including his left cheek was invaded by revolting sores. But he 
who had so long expected the inevitable was less aifected in spirit 
than anyone else. He even found contentment in the thought 
that at last he had been found worthy of a martyr’s death. When 
he was sent to the mainland to .try a new cure, he was so depressed 
by the attentions he received that they had to discharge him within 
a few weeks and confess that it was worse than useless to prolong 
the course 

It so happened that in these last stages he was to be assisted 
on the settlement by a remarkable American — ^Ira Dutton, who 
quickly became known as Brother Joseph. This man had been a 
dashing and impressive officer in the Civil War, had temporarily 
lapsed into wild living and then became converted to Catholicism. 
He was three years younger than Damien and at the age of forty- 
three had travelled to Molokai and offered his services to Damien. 
The latter liked the look of this strong and determined ex-officer 
and entered into a profound and whole-hearted friendship. 

It was to him, rather than to any priest-colleague that Damien 
began to delegate the work for which he was fast becoming unfitted. 
Dutton made a brave beginning in the hospital and took over the 
washing and care of those lepers who had been brought there when 
unable to look after themselves. Then he pleased Damien by 
making himself responsible for the orphanage that he had had to 
organize, and in time bore the brunt of all Damien’s duties save 
those belonging to the office of priest. 

In the meantime Damien continued to celebrate Mass day by 
day with great difficulty, insisted on making his long and tiring 
visits round the settlement and supervised the erection of a new 
chapel and extensions to the hospital and orphanage. In answer 
to some well meaning person he said : “ Rest! It’s no time to rest 
now, where there is so much to do and my time is so short!” 

But in 1888 he was able to enjoy what seemed to him an invasion 
of helpers. First arrived another Belgian, Father Conrardy, whom 
Damien had persuaded the bishop to appoint as his assistant. But 
Conrardy was new to the isles and his appointment aroused a storm 
of protest from all the other priests in the diocese. Why couldn’t 
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one of them be aIlo\scd to mintstcr to the lepers and risk Damien's 
fate? Astounded by (his remarkable protest the bishop consented 
to choose another from amoni; them, and in due course a Fadicr 
Moellers arrived Next came the Lill Irishman, Brother James, who 
had sailed from Australia to ofTcr Itis ^rvices and, Hnall), arrived 
three nuns from Honolulu— Mother Marianne and Sisters Vincent 
McCormick and Lcopuldttu Burns llic) arrived in November 
18SS to take care of a home for girls and )oung women of the 
island, and also to assist in the general medical care of the lepers 
Thus, when Damien beg-tn to prepare for his death as he passed 
his fort) ninth birtlida) in the foilowini; lanuar), he was aW to 
contemplate the future of the settlement witfi {>eacc of mind By 
die beginning of March his hands were so sore infested and eaten 
awa) lliat he could no longer celebrate Mass, and on March a8 he 
took to his bed never to rise again A few davs later he received 
the last rites of his faith, while the outside world wailed in suspense 
for the daily expected news 

Lastcr fell late dut )car and Damien had cxprcsMrd a hope that 
he might celebrate die Church's greatest festival m the world 
be)on(r His wish was granted On April 15, 1889 he lay pressing 
die hands of diosc who stood near him when, widi a little smile, 
he relaxed the feeble grasp lather Damien had pissed away 
from his dear lepers who, at that moment, crowded round the little 
dwelling in the dcc|>csc reverence and sorrow 

He was buried in die spot he had himself selected— under die 
shade of the tree diat had been his sole shelter when he had first 
arrived on die island flic monument over the grave recorded 
on one side Father Damien ”, and on the other * Damien 
Dcvcusicr " 

On January 37, 1936, Damien's body was removed from his 
humble grave at Kalawao and vvith all die military and episcopal 
pomp due to one whose fame would last for all time he found his 
way to his native land via San Francisco and Panama At Antwerp 
the King of the Belgians and the Cardinal Archbishop of Malin,cs 
stood waiting to pay dicir homage to him who was hailed as 
Valiant SolJicr of Christ, Salvation of Molol^at, Honour of 
Belgium Glory of the Church, Radiance of God 

His Church has not )ct raised him to the ranks of its saints, 
for diat IS dependent on many factors besides heroism and martyr 
dam and demands long and very critical considcrauon But it is 

f ood to know that his claims arc being examined and it is to be 
oped that he will be found worthy of this supreme honour 
o* 



TORPEDOED BY REQUEST 

By 

REAR-ADMIRAL GORDON CAMPBELL 

J ANUARY, 1917, was spent at Plymouth in refitting, giving leave, 
and getting ready for the next round. The opportunity was 
taken of studying all that had happened in the submarine war- 
fare during our absence abroad, and I came to the conclusion that 
the only way for us to ensure decoying the enemy to the surface 
was deliberately to get torpedoed and trust to still being in a position 
to fight with our guns afterwards. On the two previous occasions 
when torpedoes had been fired at us, we had merely taken our 
chance, but now I decided we must ensure getting hit. It can 
easily be seen that if a torpedo missed just ahead, it would have 
hit the ship provided we had been going a bit faster; so the idea now 
was that die ship would be manoeuvred so as to make the torpedo 
hit. 

I explained my intendons to my crew and called for volunteers 
to remain, giving any man who wished to leave the ship an 
opportunity to do so; but they all remained. 

It was rather a strange coincidence that, previous to this, two 
men of different ratings had been showing signs of nervousness, 
and, on being questioned, they both stated that their wives were 
trying to persuade them to get out of it, as they (the wives) had 
dreamt that something dreadful was going to happen to the ship. 
In one case I was not too sorry for the excuse to get rid of the man, 
as, although a good fellow, ne was not very skilled at his trade; 
but the other was an excellent fellow and obviously didn’t want to 
leave. As his wife had only dreamt that the ship was coming to 
grief, and that he himself would be all right, it was suggested that 
he should square his wife by saying how lucky he was at being sure 
he would be all right, as no one else on board could say the same. 
He sailed. 

During our refit it became known that the German intensified 
submarine warfare was due to start on February i. This meant 
that all ships were liable to be sunk without warning if found 
approaching the British Isles, so we cut down our refit as much 
as possible and got away back to Queenstown before the end of 
the month. We sailed again on the last day of January, and had 
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instructions to return ;ificr ten (]i)S| as this ssas considered the 
suitable length for “mjstcr) ships** to be at sea at a tune, owing 
to their limited capacity for carrying fresh food nnd to the rather 
strenuous time the crew lud when out. I protested without avail 
that we should like to remain out nil we burnt our coal — twenty- 
two to twenty liircc days. 1 knew my crew, and having hid them, 
for the most part, with me a year, i knew also that fresh food, etc , 
didn't worry them so much as getting a submarine 

We proceeded at once to our otd hunting ground olT the south- 
west of Ireland. Hus was where most of the iralTic passed between 
America and Ungland; where, too, the water licing deep nnd tiic 
weather atrocious at limes, the submarine was fairly free from the 
menace of mines or die molestation of auxiliary pitrol craft. We 
intended working continually tn this area, and some disguise in the 
ap|Karance of the slup iud to be made each night this was 
particularly ncccsury, as die unkings and attacks became in- 
creasingly numerous, sliowing tliat the subnunnes were unusually 
active, and one could not expect that by this time of (he war they 
didn’t know a gcKxl deal about mystery ships, and any chance of 
getting one would not be missed. 

We arranged our procedure so that every night we were steam- 
ing to die westward, the dark hours being me time when the 
submarine would jirobably be busy recharging baitcncs or getting 
fresh air. During each day we were steaming cast, as if home 
ward liound from America or Canada widi a good fat cargo 
Daily we had reports of some ship being attacked or sunk, 
sometimes ten or liflcen miles away from us; sometimes anything 
up to a hundred. It seemed to be only a madiematical problem of 
“ odds *’ as to when our turn to get torpedoed would come. The 
whole crew were WTiiing for it with cmnusiasm. 1 here is a good 
deal of difference between being in a siiip where you know that if 
a torpedo is seen approaching, >ou arc going to avoid it, and in 
being in one where you know you arc going to make it hie; and 
yet 1 never saw a crew more inxious for the fray. They realized 
that if the Germans' intensified submarine warfare was a success, 
then England would be beaten We were losing some 600,000 
tons of shipping of all nationalities a month, and this of course 
could not go on for ever. And as there was nothing to stop the 
submarine coming out, it was up to the auxiliary p.atrols and the 
“ side-show ” parties, such as we were, to spare no effort and to 
risk everything in an attempt to grapple with the one weapon which 
could and nearly did bring England to her knees So it was that, 
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when our ten days were up and we were due to return, I decided 
to remain out. Three times we were ordered to return, but three 
times I evaded. I felt we were “ in touch with the enemy,” and 
there are few orders which justify one in losing touch. I knew 
my C.-in-C. would do the same if he had been in my place. We 
remained out till our chance came after seventeen days. I have 
often heard people say we were lucky in our chance. There is, 
however, such a thing as looking for an opportunity, and my crew 
denied their leave, fresh food, and all the rest of it in order not 
to miss the chance if it came — and we should have stayed out 
till our coal was burnt. 

The seventeen days were not without incident, apart from the 
attacks all around us. One day when approaching the south-west 
point of Ireland, in the afternoon, we sighted a submarine on the 
surface on our port bow; he remained in sight a few minutes and 
then dived. He had been heading towards us, and we expected 
an attack. At the estimated time for the torpedo to come, I had 
passed the word through the voice-pipes that a torpedo would arrive 
in a couple of' minutes, but none came; and all we saw was a 
mine which passed a few yards off the ship. Nothing further was 
seen of the submarine, but a large number of mines were swept 
up the following day by the ever-alert minesweepers and trawlers. 
No ships were actually struck, though there were a number in 
sight at the time. 

On February 4 we sighted a barque that had all sail set, but 
appeared suspicious. On closing her she appeared to be abandoned, 
and later, from intercepted signals, we gathered the crew had been 
picked up by one of H.M. sloops. She was a neutral ship who 
had been boarded by a submarine, and the master had been told 
that if he approached within a hundred miles of the British coast 
he would be sunk; as, however, he had not enough drinking water 
to return to America, he had abandoned his ship, although in 
perfect condition and with a cargo of maize. It happened that we 
were sailing under the same neutral colours, and I decided to take 
her in tow, as I thought she would make a good “decoy,” not 
to mention a chance of salvage money. After dark we closed her, 
and I put a party on board to furl her square sails, leaving the 
fore and aft set. It was a slow job doing all this and getting her 
in tow, as I couldn’t afford to deplete my ship too much, in case 
I got attacked, and so I only put Lieutenant Stuart, R.N.R., and 
three men aboard to do the job, and they, for the most part, did 
not know much about sailing ships. We eventually got her in 
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low about ^ a.m. on the 5U1, and I left on board Lieutenant 
Rusvcli, K.N.Km three men, and a Maxim gun for self-defence. 
Arrangements s\crc al^ m.idc as to svlnl to do if \sc got attacLcd. 
On no account were the) to use their Maxim gun except ns a last 
art of self defence — the enure action would l>c fought by Q.5. 
The latter exent nearly came od. as the following afternoon a ship 
v\htch h..d been in ught ncarl) all da) and was about eight to ten 
miles ahead suddenly blew up in a large cxplouon Slic was an 
ammunition dup, and liad Ixxn torpedoed. 1 lie ilaines and smoke 
went to a great hciglil. 'Hie alarm was xiundcd, ard we awaited 
an attack on ou/sehes; hut. much to our dugusr. the |>criscoj)c of 
a submarine ssas seen close on our starlioard side, thougn no 
attack, was made. It turned out afterwards that lire submarine 
had herself liccn darruged hy the force of the explosion and u.is 
obliged to return back home. 

When we got to the place where the ship find sunk, there 
\.as nothing to be seen except one small piece of wocxl and a 
..fcbcli. 

Exen this sight didn’t deter i«) crew from tlic intention of 
ruking a similar fate, though the strain was fairly severe, csixciall) 
for the men in the engine and Ixnlcr-rooms, as they luxe inc least 
dunce of coming out free from a hit bv tor^sedo or mine, and 
also see least or noilung of the **fun.*’ But the engineering stall 
ean alwn)s be relied on to turn up trumps ilicy arc the men who 
take a ship into action, see it through, and bring her out; without 
them we sliould be done. 

After this slight flutter of excitement we conunued our tow 
widioui incident, till xxe got to Berchaxen about 2 a.m. on the 6th. 
Here xxe were met by a most important M L , xxho, having rcccixcd 
a fictilious name from me, ordered us to follow him into harbour. 

I would gladly luxe done so, but he svcrit over shallow water 
through xviiich 1 couldn't possibly follow him, especially widi a ship 
m toxv. Very irntc he returned, and in his l>cst language, at which 
he xvas evidently a pastmastcr, he ordered me to obey Ins orders 
forthxvith and follow him. Again I was obliged to decline his lead, 
and when he returned a second time I suggested he might give me 
the secret signal for (he night to pass through die defence. He 
told me to mind my own busincssl Pity 1 didn't understand 
Enghshl etc, etc. Eventually xxe got past die defences, and I 
hoped all xvas peace, but back he came to (ell me to anchor m a 
certain position. I replied that I was going farther up, as 1 wanted 
to see the senior naval officer urgently. He dicn wanted to know 
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who the something something 1 thought I was. 1 told him 
Commander Gordon Campbell. No sooner had we anchored than 
he came alongside full of apologies, and over a cup of cocoa wc 
both agreed wc had carried out our duties entirely to our satisfac- 
tion. It was Keble Chatterton. 

Having turned our “ tow ” over to the senior naval oflicer, 
we got away again before daylight and returned to our old haunt. 
Our ten days were now nearly up, but, as I have related, we went 
on. It is diflicult to explain the feelings wc had and the anxiety 
wc felt to get at the job when ships with valuable cargoes were 
being sunk almost under our very noses. Surely our chance must 
come, and sure enough on February 17 it arrived. 

On tlie previous night we had heard two submarines talking 
to each other. It was nothing very unusual, but, for some reason 
undefinable, wc were particularly interested. 

At 9.45 a.m. on the 17th we were on our easterly course “ liomc- 
ward bound” in about longitude ii^° west, latitude 51 54*^ 
north. The sea was calm, it was a nice fine day, and everything 
looked peaceful. Suddenly a torpedo was seen approaching from 
our starboard side : it was fired at a great range and we would 
have had time to avoid it, but (as had been prearranged) we wanted 
to make sure it hit. Nothing, therefore, was done till it was close 
to the ship and coming straight for the engine-room. At the last 
moment, when it would be too late for the enemy to see our 
movement, I put the helm over to avoid unnecessary loss of life 
and brought the torpedo just abaft the engine-room, which un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of those below, but caught us on the 
bulkhead and flooded, in consequence, two-thirds of the ship. 

Whilst the torpedo was approaching, I sang out to the navigator, 
who was in the chart-house working out his morning observations, 
“ Look out, we are going to get it all right.” He only bobbed 
his head outside and said, “ Aye, aye, sir; just time to finish this 
sight,” and back he went, quite disinterested except to complete 
his job which was to have our position always accurate in case 
we wanted it. 

The torpedo exploded with a great crash and knocked several 
of us downj including myself. Smith, who was on watch in the 
engine-room and nearest to the explosion, had the worst shaking, 
but he quickly recovered himself and went to his panic-party station 
in charge of a boat. After getting up, I observed a thing which I 
hadn’t foreseen and I couldn’t help laughing at. It will be remem- 
bered that we had drilled for nearly every emergency, and how 
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1 would ay “Torpedo coming,** and then “Torpedo hit” or 
“Torjxdo missed.” Now ihc torpedo had hit and I aw die men 
rudiing for die boats, but on looking over the from of the bridge 
I aw a group of men uiU smoking and lolling over (he dup*s 
side when diey ought to have liecn “{Mnicking” I shouted out 
to know wliy the something somedung they weren’t rushing for 
the boats. The reply was, “Waiting for the order, sir, *Torj>ctlo 
hit.*“ ’Hicy dien joincii in the pandemonium, and whilst die 
panic party wac getting away m the IkuIs, die lubnnrinc was seen 
watching us through nis (xrriscopc about two hundred yards off 
the sliip. This will diow die necessity of even die “ panic “ being 
done in correct detail, and sure enough it was. *I he boats were 
lovvaed in a fasliion enough to give any comm.*indcr seven fits, 
and (he crew got tn an)how; one lioat was only partially lowered 
and (hen allowed to “jam,” so that a tush was made for the next 
one, but two Urcboals and a dinghy eventually siiovcd of! with 
“all” the crew. Lieutenant Hereford with my M O li C hat 
getting down last. An unrehearsed incident added to the panic, 
and (ills was dirougli my friend die chief steward (who was a 
ver^ fai man) getting iiuslicd over die side with the crowd; his 
weight was loo much (or his arms to support from the rojic and 
he landed widi a great (hud in the boat, squashing two or three 
men who were already in. 

Whilst Uus pantomime was going on, things were happening 
on board. Ihe sliip liad only two bulkheads and the torpedo had 
burst the after one, so that die was free to die water from the fore 
side of die boiler-room right to the stern, and she rapidly began 
to settle by the stern— so rapidly that our black cat, whicn had cidicr 
liccn blown olT die forccasdc by the explosion or had jumped over 
in friglit, swam down die ship’s side and inboard over the stern. 

The chief engineer reported that the engine-room was flooded, 
and 1 ordered him and his men (o hide, which they did by crawling 
on the top gratings: tlic ship being abandoned, they couldn’t 
come out on deck — again an unrehearsed incident, but Loveless and 
all of them knew the game we were out to play. 

As soon as die boats were away, the submarine went close to 
them only a few yards ofl, she was obviously going to leave nothing 
to chance, and it was as well that the crew were carefully cressed 
to dicir part wridi no service flannels. One of the crew m the 
boats was heard telling another, as the periscope was looking at 
them, “ Don’t talk so loud; he’ll hear you!” 

The submarine now came and inspected the ship at very clo*^ 
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range, some ten or fifteen yards — so close that from my look-out 
at the starboard end of the bridge I could see the whole of his 
hull under water. The temptation to open fire on the periscope 
was very great, though obviously not the thing to do, as it would 
have done no harm. But it looked at the time as if, after getting 
deliberately torpedoed, we were going to have nothing to show 
for it since he appeared to be moving off. 

The chief had reported the ship sinking by the stern; still, there 
was nothing for it but to wait and watch the submarine move 
slowly past the ship and away ahead. All this time the men on 
board were lying hidden, feeling the ship getting deeper by the 
stern — in fact, the men at the after-gun were practically awash — but 
they all stuck it and never moved a muscle. Each one had a 
responsibility. Had one man got in a real panic and showed him- 
self, the game would have been up; the scrutiny of the submarine 
was indeed a severe one. The wireless operator, locked up in his 
cabin by himself, had to sit still and do nothing; he must have 
been aching to send out an SOS and have his picture in the 
illustrated papers next day as “ the man who sent out the S O S,” 
but he knew we wanted no one to interfere with our cold-blooded 
encounter with the enemy. 

After the submarine had passed up the starboard side, he 
crossed our bow and went over towards port; the signalman and 
I, therefore, did our “ belly crawl ” and swopped places. At 10.5 
a.m. the enemy broke surface about three hundred yards on our 
port bow, but not in the bearing of any of the guns. Anyhow, 
things were looking more hopeful, and I was able to tell the men 
that all was going well. The boats had by this time got to our 
port quarter, and towards them the submarine now proceeded. 
We heard afterwards that their intention had been to take the 
“ master ” prisoner and also get some provisions. It was only a 
matter of waiting now, as the submarine was right up with conning 
tower open. It was obvious that she would pass very close to 
the ship, and we might just as well have all guns bearing, so as 
to make sure of it. As she came abreast of the ship the captain 
was seen coming out of the conning tower. At this moment I 
gave the order to open fire — at 10. 10 — twenty-five minutes after 
we had been torpedoed. The White Ensign fluttered at the mast- 
head, and three 12-pounders, a 6-pounder, the Maxim guns and 
rifles all opened fire together. What a shock it must have been 
for the captain suddenly to see our wheel-house collapse, our sides 
to fall down, and the hen-coop to splutter forth Maxim shots! 
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But he had not long to think, is the first shot, which was from 
the 6-poundcr, hit him, and 1 believe the first inumalion the sub- 
marine crew h id that anything was wrong was seeing their captain 
drop through the conning lower 

The range was only about one hundred yards, so the sub- 
marine never had a chance of escape It seemed almost brutal to 
fire at such close range, but we had taken a sporting chance our 
selves in decoying him to such an ideal position that one really 
had no other thought tlian destruction 

The submarine never seemed to rccoscr from her surprise as 
she lay on the surface upon our beam, whilst we pumped lead 
and steel into her Forty fisc shells were fired m all, practically 
escry one being a hit, so that she finally sank with the conning 
tower shattered and open, the crew pouring out as hard as they 
could About eight men were seen m the water, which was 
bitterly cold and thick with oil I ordered the boats to their 
assistance, and they were ]ust in time to rescue one officer and one 
man — as the panic party called them, a sample of each ’ Thus 
ended U 83 That night we heard his pal calling him up on the 
wireless and receiving no reply 

I received the prisoners on the bndcc, having slipped on a 
decent uniform monkey jacket and cap, which I always kept handy 
for the purpose As the service expression goes, they had ‘ no 
complaints,’ and I regret that after being transferred to a destroyer, 
one of them died before he could be landed and was buried at sea 
Our mam object of destroying the enemy having been achieved, 
the next important consideration was the ship itself As soon as 
the submarine had come to the surface, I had sent out a wireless m 
our C in C informing him that we had been torpedoed, and now 
further signals were sent for assistance 

The panic party came back to the ship, whilst a rapid survev 
was being made The engine room and boiler room were botfi 
full of water, and Nos 3 and 4 holds, the two after ones, were 
rapidly filling I didn t appreciate at that time what stability the 
cargo of wood would give us, and it appeared that in a very shorl 
time the ship would sink by the stern, as she was surely and 
slowly settling down I therefore mustered my crew and called 
for twelve volunteers to stand by the ship the remainder to get 
out of harm’s way in the boats Everyone volunteered to stay, 
so I selected twelve It never struck me at the time that with ray 
self the number was now thirteen, anyhow, the sequel will show 
that thirteen is after all a lucky number 
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By eleven o’clock there were still no signs of any rescue ships, 
though I knew without being told that our C.-in-C. would send 
everything available. The ship was settling still more, and I gave 
orders for all confidential matter to be destroyed, as we could not 
afford to run the risk that any of it might float about if the ship 
sank and be picked up by the enemy. This specially referred to 
secret charts we had on board, which had to be burnt. The steel 
chest with our codes, etc., was therefore ditched; but before doing 
so, we sent in code a farewell message to our commander-in-chief : 
“ Q.5 slowly sinking respectfully wishes you good-bye.” 

H.M.S. Narwhal, a destroyer, arriving about noon, I sent the 
major part of my crew on board her and myself went over to see 
what could be done in the way of towing. H.M.S. Buttercup 
arrived shortly afterwards, and I arranged for her to take us in 
tow. With the twelve men I had, we got the ship in tow, thanks 
chiefly to the good seamanship of the Buttercup. 

Q.5 herself had now ceased to get any deeper in the water, and 
had assumed a more or less definite position; presumably because 
as much water as possible had got into the ship and she was only 
now gradually getting water-logged. 

No sooner were we in tow than the cable parted, owing to our 
helm being jammed hard over and immovable. Luckily, our 
donkey-boiler, or auxiliary boiler, was high up in the ship, and we 
were able to raise steam in this, which gave power to steer and 
assistance in working the cable, and we eventually got in tow 
about 5 p.m., the raising of steam and the necessary connections 
to the steering gear taking some time. The ship towed fairly well, 
but of course the movement ahead increased the strain, and with 
the swell breaking on board the stern gradually got deeper — in 
fact, the after-gunhouse was sometimes under water. 

H.M.S. Laburnum had in the meantime arrived and acted as 
escort, whilst the Narwhal returned to harbour with my main crew 
and tlie prisoners. At about 2 o’clock on the following morning 
the ship suddenly started to heel over, and the water gained to 
such an extent as to put the donkey-boiler out, which once more 
deprived us of our rudder; luckily we were able to heave it amid- 
ships before the last “ drop of steam ” vanished. 

The chief and I made a tour of the ship to try to find the cause 
of this inrush of water. It was pitch dark, and we had only 
candles which kept on going out, but we were able to grovel into 
the bunkers. We found that the coal had been washed out of 
the starboard bunkers and replaced by water, which was gradually 
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rising. Whilst wc were down below, the ship gave another lurch 
and we thought wc would be trapped; and to add to the uncanni* 
ness of the situation, our candle having gone out, we heard die 
cat somewhere near us meowing, and, despite the somewhat critical 
situation, wc spent auitc a lime groping about trying to find it, but 
without success. The humour of the situation did not strike me 
then, but has often done so since. Here was a ship m a sinking 
condition and two of her senior officers groping about in die dark in 
bunker spaces trying to find a cat. 1 trunk it must have been 
recollections of the unhapiuncss caused by its disappearance at 
Bermuda which made us do it and its success m getting back to 
the ship .after being torpedoed 

At 3 30 a.m. I ordered my remaining crew into the boat, which 
wc had kept alongside, and told the Laburnum wc were coming 
over. I was doing a last ** walk round *' to see that everyone was 
out of It, when one of die depth charges exploded on its own 
account, just as I was approaching the alter part. It was right in 
the stern, which at diac time was under water, and what caused 
It to go off will, of course, never be known Anyhow, I didn’t 
waste much time thinking about it, as at the moment I was the 
only person on board, and knowing that a magazine was just below 
It, It didn’t take me many seconds to get with the others m the 
boat. 1 said I was alone, but 1 found afterwards I wasn’t, as Stuart 
hadn’t obeyed the order to get into the boat, for he thought it 
part of his job to see I was “ all right.” Like the rest of them, 
he used to spoil me looking after my comfort and welfare. 

Having got into the motor-boat wc shoved off, but, of course. 
It wouldn’t run, so wc drifted about till wc were picked up by the 
Laburnum. None of us, of course, had any lights showing The 
Buttercup, having heard the explosion of the depth charge, thought 
the ship had been torpedoed again, and without more ado or look- 
ing for survivors quietly slipped the tow and returned to harbour, 
reporting that wc had been torpedoed again and probably all lost 

It IS true that the depth charge had done furmcr damage, but 
when daylight came the ship was still afloat, more or less a derelict 
A party of six of us went over, and the Laburnum got us in tow 
again. Having got the ship in tow, wc returned to the Laburnum, 
as there was nothing of use to be done on board and it was 
unnecessarily risking life to remain there. During the day I 
received orders to sink the old ship, for the C.-m-C, thought she 
would become a water-logged derelict and a danger to others 
Since she was sail safely m tow, and there was a reasonable chance 
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of beaching her, I reported accordingly and towing continued. 
Towards the evening we were approaching Berehaven and I went 
over again with a few men. The-ship at this time was heeling over 
twenty degrees, and the stern was eight feet under water. As we 
got towards the harbour a mine was sighted on the surface, and I 
remarked that it would be bad luck to be “ done in ” by a mine 
now. My old pensioner, Truscott, who was always at hand, 
especially if there was any seamanship required, said, “ Don’t 
you worry, sir; not fifty mines could sink us now.” It was just 
typical of the spirit of the men. 

As we got to the entrance, the king’s harbour master. Com- 
mander Sharpe, came on board and told us the best place to beach 
her; tlie Laburnum slipped the tow, the trawler Luneda and the 
tug Flying Sportsman came alongside, and, aided by them, we 
pushed the old Loderer, alias Farnborough, alias Q.5, on the beach 
at 9.30 p.m. 

As I reported at the time, I think our safe arrival in harbour 
was chiefly due to the good seamanship displayed by Lieutenant- 
Commander Hallwright in the Laburnum, for it was no easy job 
getting the ship in tow with such conditions. It was done chiefly 
by the very skilful handling of his ship, but also in a very short 
space of time the few men I had on board had done their full 
share, and I smiled to think that had we been a full-fledged 
man-of-war we should have had some fifty men on the forecastle 
instead of five. 

We had already received a wireless from our C.-in-C. after the 
action, sa)ing, “Splendidly done; your magnificent perseverance 
and ability are well rewarded,” and now we got another message : 
“ Very good piece of work. Well done.” Such messages mean 
a lot at any time. When the men were tired after a trying time, 
and, being as we were under a man who is not given to wasting 
words, they were all the more appreciated. 

After the ship had been beached we had a “ night in ” — such 
as it was, because we found that though at low tide the ship was 
fairly dry of water and we could raise steam in our donkey-boiler 
again, yet at high tide the ship was under water up to the bridge 
and we had about forty degrees list. All our provisions and 
luxuries had, of course, gone, and living on board ship with a 
forty degrees list is no pleasant job, but I suppose we were imbued 
with the army tradition of “ saving the guns,” and we decided to 
try to salve the lot. Admiral Bayly had kindly sent his flagship, 
under Captain Hyde (now Rear-Admiral Hyde, R.N.R.), to give 
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US assistance and comfort, but being pig headed we refused the 
comfort, though were glad of the assistance, especially of his 
warrant ofiiccrs, such as the gunner and shipwright— possibly a 
foolish deasion on my part, occausc it was unnecessarily hard 
going for the thirteen of us on board, altliough it had its sense of 
humour As the tide fell, the chief would raise steam in the 
donkc) boiler and we would get steam on the windlass and 
derricks, then as the tide rose, he would damp his fires, and, 
instead of our being able to work on salvage, we were by the 
increasing list of die ship unable to do anything except wait the 
turn of tide, or in the meantime start the gramophone and cn]oy 
life on a deck sloping at forty degrees Whilst we were doing 
all this, much to our surprise Admiral Bayly made a sjaccial Msit 
to lkrcha\cn in H hf S Penelope to sec the ship, and he had us 
all aboard hts temporary flagship to say a few words, which we 
all much appreciated 

After a weeks hard work, all the guns were salved and every 
thing else Uiat could be, and we left the old ship on the beach 
She was eventually salved, and not only sailed again during the 
war as an ordinary tramp steamer, but was still running till May 
1918, under various names and owners, her last name being 
HollyparJ^ 



ATTACK ON KANGCHENJUNGA 

By 

F. S. SMYTHE 

O N May 10, the day after the accident, Professor Dyhrenfurth, 
Kurz and Dr. Richter arrived from Base Camp, and a 
conference was held on the situation. “ Conference ” is 
perhaps a little misleading. It is a word conjuring up a picture 
of frock-coated gentlemen seated round a long mahogany table, 
the highly polished surface of which reflects waistcoats ornamented 
with gold watch-chains, and earnest countenances on which 
responsibility and a heavy lunch sit heavily. In the present instance 
I must ask the reader to imagine the sombre interior of the large 
porters’ tent, the thick canvas of which reduces the light within to 
a faint depressing green, whilst a pungent reek of smoke struggles 
with a faint, yet perceptible odour of unwashed bodies that have 
Iain there during the previous night. In the middle a hetero- 
geneous collection of packing cases do duty as a table. Seated on 
other packing cases are a number of unsavoury looking ragamuffins 
with unkempt hair, frowsy beards, cracked sun-scorched counten- 
ances, and eyes bleared by the snow glare. 

The first suggestion made by those who had remained at the 
Base Camp was diat the attack on the ice wall should be renewed, 
but this was very properly rejected by all those who had shared 
in the attack. The sole remaining alternative was to attempt the 
North-west Ridge which rises from the western tributary of the 
Kangchenjunga Glacier. This ridge ends in a snow and ice 
terrace beneath the Kangbachen summit, twenty-five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-two feet, of Kangchenjunga. Even 
supposing the terrace to be reached, however, the most we could 
hope for was to ascend the Kangbachen summit, as there was no 
possibility of traversing to the highest summit, as both distance and 
difficulty were too great. Personally, I must confess to a longing ' 
to flee from the mountain altogether, and be able to lie in a sleeping 
bag at nights and sleep undisturbed by the fear of annihilation 
from ice avalanches. I suggested, therefore, that we should retire, 
cross the Jonsong La, and attempt the Jonsong Peak, twenty-four 
thousand three hundred and forty-four feet high. This idea met 
with no support, and it was decided to attempt the North-west 
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Ridge. Should we fail, as it seemed certain we must do, judging 
from appearances, at all events \vc could ascend Uic Western 
Tributary Glacier, explore its head, and possibly clmib the Ram- 
diang Peak. 

In order to do this, it was decided to mose Camp One across 
the glacier to the foot of the rocky snur separating the Western 
Tributary Glacier from the glacier falling between the Wedge 
Peak and the Ramtliang Peak. This new site would ha;c tlic 
advantage of being considerably safer than the present one, for 
It was by no means certain that wc were safe in the event of an 
exceptionally large icc avalanche falling from Kangchenjunga or 
the Twins. This uncertainty wras emphasized tlie same afternoon 
in a startling fashion. 

We were aroused from an .iftcr'Iunch siesta by die thunder' 
clap of a great avalanche. Wc issued from our tents in alarm. 
Thousands of feet above us on the face of Kangchenjunga masses 
of hanging glacier were colbpsing. Sweeping the precipices widi 
appalling violence, die avalanche crashed down to inc glacier, and 
roared straight .icross at us. 

Huge clouds of snow were raised by the wind blast from the 
surface of die glacier, and came rushing down upon the camp 
They concealed die falling ice, and it was hard to tell whether 
the camp was safe or not. My own inclination was to run for 
It, and 1 was about to bolt prccipiutcly when I saw Duval calmly 
turning the handle of his one camera with that sang-froid peculiar to 
his calling, the iradiuon of which demands that die handle of a 
cine camera shall be turned in the face of charging elephants, 
and at shipwrecks, fires, explosions, earthquakes and other 
catastrophics. Fired by his example, I pulled out my own folding 
camera and took a burned snap. The avalanche resembled die 
white clouds of some new and deadly form of gas attack. The 
God of Kangchenjunga is evidently well up in the technique of 
modern warra/c. Tlic roar of die avalanche subsided. Wc knciv 
that we were safe from icc debris, but the clouds of snow con- 
unued to pour down the glacier towards the camp with 
extraordinary velocity. The next moment a wind blast struck die 
camp, and a blizzard of snow sent us scuttling into shelter 

The blizzard lasted some minutes, and when it had cleared the 
upper part of the glacier was seen to be covered in nearly an inch 
of wind blown snow. The actual ice debris of the avalanche had 
stopped well short of the camp, but it had swept quite half a mile 
down the glacier. This was not the only avalanche; other lesser 
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ones fell, but none of such terrifying dimensions. It was obvious, 
however, that it was a mere question of volume and momentum 
whether or not the camp was to be swept away by a future 
avalanche. If it was a rest day for tired bodies, it was scarcely 
so for nerve-racked minds. 

It was a simple matter moving camp the next day, and the new 
site on the other side of the glacier was safer than any we had 
yet discovered. We had not been able to bring down all our 
equipment from Camp Two, so some porters under the charge of 
Kurz went up to fetch it. Schneider and Duvanel, meanwhile,^ 
descended to the Base Camp, the former in order to make a new 
track up the glacier to our new camp, the latter to develop some 
cine film. I was left in charge of the evacuation of the old camp, 
and took the opportunity of donning a pair of ski, and making 
short runs on the glacier. The snow was excellent and similar to 
late spring Alpine snow. 

The new Camp One was pitched in a fine situation. There was 
a delightful view northwards up the moraine-stacked Jonsong 
Glacier winding sinuously up towards the litde notch of the Jon- 
song La. The background was dominated by the rocky mass of 
the Jonsong Peak. Farther to the east, rose a ridge of icy peaks 
running northwards from Kangchenjunga and the Twins, from 
which the Tent Peak, twenty-four thousand and eighty-nine feet, 
rose head and shoulders above everything else. It is as aptly 
named as the Wedge Peak, for its horizontal summit ridge with 
its small points at either end resembles a tent, the ridge of which 
sags between its supporting poles. 

Some useful stores arrived from the Base Camp that day, among 
them being synthetic rubber ground-sheets for the tents. Though 
light and spongy, and weighing but a pound or so each, the 
difference they made to our comfort was amazing, and we were 
able to sleep then and afterwards far more warmly and comfort- 
ably than we would have done otherwise, insulated as we were 
from the snow. There is no question that they are far superior 
^ to any ground-sheet, and form an item of equipment that no 
future Himalayan expedition can afford to leave out, for they 
induce the sleep which is so essential if climbers are to keep fit. 

Relieved by the thought that we were tolerably safe from 
avalanches, we slept well that night. It would have been wise to 
have started early the next morning while the snow was still hard 
from the overnight frost, but we did not get away until the sun 
had thawed its crust sufficiently to let it break beneath our weight. 
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The obvious route up ihc Western Tributary Glacier was n trough 
between the glacier and the rock ridcc forming its northern con- 
taining wall. The trough was snow-iillcd for most of its distance, 
except for one section where a scree slope interposed. These 
trougfiSt which form such a convenient line of least resistance up the 
glaciers of this district arc perhaps the only thing vouchsafed by 
tCangchcnjunga which seems to have been intended for the benefit 
of the long-sulTcring mountaineer. 

Wicland and I, with some porters, were the first lo set of! 
Hocrltn, Kurz, and some more porters were to follow, but at die 
last moment Kurz, wlio was again not feeling well, decided ro 
return to die Base Camp. 

The snow in the trough was in the worst possible condition. 
We fioundcred waist-deep into holes between concealed snow- 
covered boulders, and wallowed in hollows where the snow was 
soft and watery. An hour passed; we had m.adc but little progress. 
I suggested to Wicland that we should }c.ave the trough in favour 
of the icc-fall of die glacier. In making this suggestion I was 
actuated by the face that at one place the trough seemed likely to 
be swept by falling stones from the clilTs above. Uocrhn, was of a 
difTcrent mind; he would stick to the trough As things transpired, 
he was right; the dancer was more apparent than real 

Ascending the ice-tall was fatiguing work on account of the 
soft snow. Snow-shoes eased the (xarters’ Labours to some extent, 
but there were not enough pairs to go round Considering how 
broken was the icc, it was remarkable how few crevasses there 
were, but these few were dangerous ones, subtly concealed. We 
toiled up and down over hummocks, or threaded our w.ay between 
pinnacles. The devil of doubt began to gnaw at our hearts; would 
we be able to get through the icc-ialP The sun beat down upon us 
mercilessly, and glacier lassitude sapped the strength of sahib and 
porter aliKc. At last we saw a sort of corridor leading from the 
icc-fall into the upper p.art of the trough We could see that the 
trough was perfectly safe, but had it been dangerous, we should 
still nave preferred it to the sweltering gullies and hollows of the 
ICC fall, for glacier lassitude tends to undermine the judgment and 
warp the conscience of the mountaineer 

A crevasse barred the way. We stepped gingerly on to a fragile 
snow bridge. Icicles were clislodccd and went unklmg down into 
the green depths with a noise liw the banging together of small 
chandeliers The corridor stretched ahead, its smooth, snow floor 
looked innocuous, but Wicland suddenly disappeared up to his 
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waist in a concealed crevasse : it was merely one’ of Kangchen- 
junga’s little jokes. 

At the top of the trough, where it debouches on to the glacier, 
above the worst of the ice-fall, there is a short section liable to 
be swept by ice avalanches from a hanging glacier forming the 
edge of a snow plateau on the Ramthang Peak. While still within 
the danger area we were startled by a sudden crash, but all that 
came down were a few boulders and blocks of ice. 

The porters were by now very tired, and they begged us to 
camp as soon as possible. We promised to do so as soon as we 
were out of range of ice avalanches. The sun was declining, and 
evening mists gathering around us as we reached the smooth 
slopes above the ice-fall, where stretched Hoerlin’s straggling track, 
man’s first score on these snow-fields. Here we decided to camp, 
while Wieland went on with ski to bring down Hoerlin, who had 
camped some distance farther up the glacier. 

The evening was strangely still save for an undercurrent of 
sound, as though the goblins and witches who haunt the cliffs 
of Kangchenjunga above were murmuring at our coming. As 
usual, it was the wind. An upward glance disclosed the snow 
eddying and swirling from the polished ice cliffs defending the 
snowy terraces. The sun set calmly. Barely had its last rays faded 
when they were replaced by silver moon sheen behind the North 
Ridge of Kangchenjunga. The snow blown off the ridge by the 
wind was illumined from behind, and Kangchenjunga took to 
itself a glowing aureole of light. Imperceptibly the upper snow- 
slopes were resolved from the darkness; ghosdilce, unreal, they 
shimmered far above the world. Mindless of the cold, we stood 
outside our tents entranced by the glorious spectacle. At long 
last the laggardly moon peered over the ridge in a shy, self- 
deprecating sort of way. It seemed to wither and shrivel as it 
mounted into the frosty sky and its radiance, at first soft and wan, 
became a hard, cold electric blue. Details stood forth as clearly 
as in daylight. Only the shadows were black, and in these lurked 
the darkness of a pit. ' 

The cold gripped us. We crawled into our tents, and with 
numbed fingers laced-to the flaps. As Sir Leslie Stephen wrote : 

“ Bodily fatigue and an appreciation of natural scenery are simply 
incompatible.” He might have added cold and discomfort. 

The sun reached us early the next morning, and we were off 
betimes. Our first business was to move camp farther up the 
glacier to a site that would form a convenient upper base for 
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opcraiiont ai;ainit ihc NofUi*\\cii Ridge. As v.c marched up the 
glacier v>t: ucrc able to examine the latter. First impressions arc 
not aUva)s accurate .ind it is neser easy to assess die diHicuItics 
o( a mountainside or ridge at their true uorth. As dial great 
mountaineer. Captain J. F. Farrar used to remark: “You can 
never tell what rocks arc like until >ou have ruhtxrd )our nose 
against ilicm." Yet, even bearing these things in mind, no ridge 
I have examined alTccicd me with the same (ccling of utter and 
complete hopcicssneu as that of the North-west Kidgc of Kang- 
chenjunga. Picture a ridge rising four thousand feet Hun. trim 
and whittle down its edges until the) arc as keen as a Gurkha's 
then liack deep gaps into dicsc edges and perch rocky towers 
hundreds of feel high on them. Armour every smooth hit will) 
ICC, and mask ever) ledge with snow*, and vou will perhaps obtain 
a faint glimmering of an idea of the Nordi west Ridge of Kang 
chcn)unga. The ridge attempted by the Munich party is 
formidahle, but it cannot compare lo the North-west Ridge Ice 
pinnacles alone lud to be surmounted on tlic forrrer; spiky rock 
pinnacles bar the way on the latter, and between these arc some 
of those extraordinary icc ridges (icculi.ir lo the Himaknv'as. In 
appearance and sensationalism they arc comparable to those on the 
wcd^c Peak. There arc the same tottering masses, tlic same 
blscuit-likc Hakes tiuough which the sun gleams, the same 
extravagant forms, hacked and torn by the wind, lurching and 
tottering a: the behest of gravity, and the same ice flutinw to 
cmpliasize by ihar graceful lines the appalling steepness of tlic 
slopes tiicy oecoraic. If we had been forced lo attack die ridge 
from lU base, I think we would have relinquished any idea of 
attempting ic at die outset, for the lowest rock towers arc ho|)clcss 
from a climbing point of view*. It looked possible, however, to 
gam the crest ot the ridge above these initial pinnacles, by a steep 
snow-fillcd couloir about six hundred feet high, leading upwards 
from the glaacr to one of the gaps in the crest of the ri^gc. 

Camp was pitched on the glacier, and leaving the porters to 
make it comfortable we set oil to climb the couloir The lower 
half was simple; dicn the angle steepened. It was not difTicult, but 
_care had to be taken that the footsteps kicked in the floury snow 
that masked rock slabs and icc did not collapse. The last hundred 
feet was very steep. The angle must have exceeded sixty degrees, 
but we were comtorted by the thought that we could fix a rope to 
facihtate the descent. A small cornice leaned over the summit. 
The leader, Hoerhn, hacked and flogged it down, and squirmed 
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through and over to the gap, Wieland and I following one by 
one. The ascent had taken only forty-five minutes, indicating that 
we had become well acclimatized to altitude. 

My first impression was probably somewhat similar to that 
experienced by a house-breaker, not a burglar, but one of those 
phlegmatic gentlemen who stands on the dizzy edges of aged and 
tottering walls knocking bricks off into space with a pick-axe. But 
surely no house-breaker has ever stood on top of such an unstable 
wall as we found ourselves on. A modern ^25 down and balance 
in rent villa could scarcely be more “ jerrybuilt ” than the place 
on which we stood. On either side of us the rocks were piled in 
loose masses needing but a touch to send them crashing down on 
either side of the ridge below us. On the opposite side of the 
ridge to that which we had ascended loose yellowish precipices 
dropped to the head of the Ramthang Glacier, From qur gap 
it appeared possible to descend to the glacier down another steep 
gully, scarred with falling debris. Such a descent would, however, 
involve unavoidable dangers. And far above this scene of 
perpetual decay rose the great ice slopes and ice walls of 
Kangchenjunga. 

Is there any. hope of ascending Kangchenjunga from the 
Ramthang Glacier.? The answer must be, no, unless the climber 
is prepared to take his life, and the lives of his porters in his 
hand. Like the face above the Kangchenjunga Glacier, that above 
the Ramthang Glacier is defended by enormous walls of ice running 
across the mountainside. At one point only is there any hope of 
climbing the lowest of these ice walls, and this point is also liable 
to be swept at any moment by ice avalanches from another and 
tottering ice wall above. Kangchenjunga was not built for the 
mountaineer. 

Leaving rucksacks and spare rope, we commenced to climb 
along the unstable ridge. Almost immediately, we were forced 
off the crest to avoid a decrepit rocky tower. A traverse had to 
be made on the southern side of the ridge over steep, loose rocks, 
here and there treacherously covered in snow. It was a place not 
so much difficult as dangerous. There was not a reliable rock 
round which a rope could be placed to secure the party, and had 
a slip occurred, it would in all probability have been attended 
by the worst results. 

From the traverse, an upward ascent brought us into the mouth 
of a loose gully, the head of which consisted of slippery slabs 
disagreeably covered by a few inches of unstable scree. 
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It IS curious how on any climb the mental equilibrium of the 
mountaineer is liable to be upset by bad rock Difiiculty is one 
thing, danger another The nerve stressed mountaineer needing a 
safety valve for his feelings frequently finds an outlet for them 
in forceful language 1 nuke no excuses, therefore, for certain 
improper remarks when clamiKnng up these rocks I cannot 
rcmemljcr what Hoerhn and Wichnd said, I had not )ct learned 
the Unghsh translation of the German epithets that they held 
m reserve for such occasions, but once, Hoerhn turned and remarked 

to me in perfect English, These rocks arc 1 ' sentiments 

which, happily, 1 was able to return with interest 

The principal advantage of taking photographs on a mountain 
IS that the mountaineer is dius enabled to stop at frequent intervals 
and recover his breath I hat is why most elderly mounuinccrs 
carry cameras Taking a photograph is a much more convincing 
excuse for a halt ilun a boot lace or braces tliat need adjusting 
All diosc liable to be touched in the wind should tal c a camera 
With what the reader will no doubt consider admirable foresight, 
1 had brought up my camera with me, and not left it at the 
gap I was not blown, but the ndge bc)ond the top of the little 
gully appeared so uninviting that I decided to stop there and 
photograph Hoerhn and Wicland doing it 

Seated in a sheltered place, with the sun glancing warmly down 
upon me, I was able to appreciate the situation to the full For 
a short distance the ridge appeared possible, and although 
extremely loose, not excessively difiicult But beyond the next 
tower It was very dilTcrcnt It rose abruptly in a nugc pinnacle, 
quite three hundred feet high, and above this pinnacle, connecting 
It to the next pinnacle, was the first of those appalling ice ridges 
As I sat there I tried to dunk of an Alpine nclge comparable to 
It, but I could think of none The Pctcrct, the Brenva, the East 
Ridge of the Jungfrau, none would fit 

How were porters to be got up? Even supposing ropes were 
to be fixed the whole way up the smooth slabs of the first great 
pinnacle, they wou'd not be able to climb with anything but a 
ught load, also we bad lost so much rope m the avalanche that 
we certainly had not enough to spare for even tins first pinnacle 
There was, however, no necessity for experiencing renewed 
pessimism What we were now seeing simply confirmed the 
opinion that some of us had formed when gazing from the glaaer 
below 

Hoerhn and Wicland were moving slowly and carefully, but 
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even so they could not avoid dislodging many ' rocks which 
thundered down the precipices of the Ramthang Glacier. They 
turned a corner, and disappeared from view, but presendy I saw 
them on the top of another minor pinnacle. There they remained, 
and I formed the conclusion that they could not advance 
farther. 

The usual mists gathered, but without threatening anything 
beyond desultory snow flurries. Occasionally, they rolled aside 
to disclose a beautiful snow mountain, unknown and unnamed in 
a south-westerly direction, apparently on the ridge separating the 
Yalung and Ramthang Glaciers. This peak was in shape something 
like the Ober Gabelhorn, and possessed the same sweeping lines 
as the graceful Zermatt peak. Jannu should have been visible 
beyond, but mists obscured it. Almost immediately beneath us 
was the camp we had just established. We seemed to be looking 
almost vertically down upon it so steep were the precipices below. 
It seemed that a jump vvould have landed us on our tents. Above 
the camp, the Western Tributary Glacier swept up serenely to the 
col separating the Ramthang Peak from the first rock towers of 
the ridge we were on. The Ramthang Peak itself was playing 
hide-and-seek in a fitful mist but what was visible of it reminded 
me forcibly of the Mdnch seen from the Jungfrau Glacier. There 
were the same graceful lines, the same flowing yet defiant 
massiveness. 

It was late when we returned to camp, where we found Professor 
Dyhrenfurth, Schneider and Duvanel, who had come up that day 
from Camp One. I fear none of us was particularly optimistic 
over the day’s work, and it was refreshing to find that Professor 
Dyhrenfurth did not agree with an opinion that the ridge was 
hopelessly inaccessible and considered that we should continue with 
tire attack towards the terrace above. 

For once, the afternoon clouds, instead of thickening for a 
snowstorm, dissolved. The evening was a calm and beautiful one, 
sky and world were unsullied by a single speck of cloud, a profound 
silence brooded over the sanctuaries of the snows, and only an 
occasional streamer of wind-blown snow sallied into space from 
the upper reaches of Kangchenjunga. Slowly night’s floods filled 
the valleys, and the peaks became steeped in gaudy hues, like 
waxen deities covering their countenances with rouge and lipstick. 
Imperceptibly, the aerial pageantry died, but its riot of colourings 
was superseded by an afterglow which released the peaks from 
night’s bonds for a few instants revealing them as cold statues of 
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purest alabaster against a sky o£ deepest indigo. It was of such 
a day’s end that hlr. G. Wintlirop Young once wrote : 

When m die hour of mountain peace 
The tumult and the passion cease, 

As the red sunHoods sink. 

And the pale lords of sovereign height. 

Watch the cold armies of the night 
Mustering their first assaulL 

Who would suspect evil to lurk in such a sunset? Yet, somehow, 
its superlative colourings put me m mind of a sunset I had once 
watched from a liny ledge twelve tliousand feet up on the soudi 
face of Mont Maudit. ‘Ihdt had been a sunset preceding a heavy 
snowstorm in which retreat hid been no easy mittcr 

1 awoke some hours later to henr the pittcring of snow on my 
tent. In the quietude it sounded like tlic ligiit tread of fairv 
feet. Presently 1 became aware of a faint under-current of sound 
like the far-off throb of i train down some pastoral valley The 
train approached, tu distant murmunngs rising gradually to a 
booming aescendo of sound. A gust of wind struck the tent, 
hurling die snowflakes against it with rude fierce spaitenngs. 
The gust passed, but soon came another and stronger gust. In 
a few minutes the blizzard burst, furiously sweeping upon our 
encampment. I snuggled more closely into my sleeping uag, for 
strong though die tent fabric was, it was not entirely proof against 
this bitter onsbught at a height of twenty thousand feet We had 
thought to be sheltered by me North west Ridge, but it afforded 
no protection, for the wind seemed to pour over it fike a cataract, 
and descend almost vertically upon the camp 

The gusts grew stronger, they wailed and shrilled, rising to a 
roaring sort of boom hkc an express train racinc through a tunnel. 
1 could feel the tent floor rise as though malicious wind devils 
were undermining it with the object of my abode flying upwards 
into space. The wind dug viciously at the sides, or strove with 
strong fingers to tear apart die flaps, and burst the tent asunder 
1 prayed that Nemu had driven the pegs firmly and deeply into 
the snow, and then I recollected that die guy ropes were pitifully 
thin, no thicker than a sasbhnc. There seemed every possibility 
of the tent carrying away, if it did, there would be little fun in 
being overtaken by such a disaster clad only in underclothes, so 
I struggled out of my sleeping bag, pulled on my climbing clothes, 
and packed my rucksack widi some necessaries. 
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The storm had now reached a pitch of intensity I had never • 
before experienced when camping, and the night was filled with 
thunderous volleyings. Sometimes the wind would sink to a 
mysterious calm, during which it was possible to hear the storm 
snarling and worrying on the North-west Ridge as a preliminary 
before gathering its forces for a fresh charge on the camp. It 
was during one of these temporary lulls that I heard a sort of 
wailing outside, a wailing more human than storm-like. Peering 
through the flaps, I could just perceive a figure crawling through 
the snow. It approached my tent. In the light of my electric torch 
1 saw the white, frightened face of Nagpa, the cook. “Sahib! 
Sahib!” he cried, “ Tent go! Tent go!” Opening the flaps wider, 

1 glanced out, the porters’ tent was intact; the cook had merely 
lost his head. I was unwilling to have him for a bedfellow, and 
told him to go back. The cook, however, was compl^ely 
demoralized, and shielding his face from the blast, he crawled 
down the line of tents with his constant wailing of “Sahib! 
Sahib! Tent go! Tent go!” Eventually, he found sanctuary with 
Wieland and Schneider, but as they explained later, they took him 
in not for love or charity, but simply as additional ballast for their | 
own tent! It was the solitary untoward incident of the storm. \ 
Well and truly had our tents been pitched. | 

An hour or two later the wind began to subside, and ere dawn 
it withdrew with some last mutters and snarls, leaving a clean j 
sky picked out with stars against which the windy banners of - 
Kangchenjunga softly lit by moonlight streamed in ghostly rivalry 
to the starry constellations. 

We awoke to a warm spn glancing benevolently over the Twins. I 
The North-west Ridge was plastered with new snow, and our J 
steps in the couloir had been obliterated. As there was a possibility 
of avalanches occurring, we decided not to renew the attempt that \ 
day, and devoted the morning to building a wall of snow blocks ,, 
on the windward side of the camp. Hoerlin was not feeling well; 
somehow he had contracted a severe chill. Duvanel was also by ^ 
no means fit, and only his devotion to his cinematographic duties 
had torn him away from the Base Camp. 

At the head of the glacier on the ridge separating the Ramthang 
Peak from the North-west Ridge of Kangchenjunga is a small point 
about twenty thousand eight hundred feet high. This Wieland 
climbed by himself, using ski most of the way, and returned 
reporting that he had had a splendid view of the Ramthang Glacier i 
and the North-west Ridge. It was decided, therefore, that the j 
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whole party should ascend to this point tlic following day, and 
carefully examine the latter to see whctlicr it was worth while 
persisting m llie attempt to climb it 

The lollowing morning, Nfay 15 , dawned fine Unfortunately, 
Hocrlin was so m that Uierc w^s no option but for him to return 
to the base Oimp Ihis was a serious loss to the climbing party, 
at the same time, Uie prospect of ociung any distance up die North 
west Ridge was so utterly hopeless that it did not really matter 
After the experiences of the past fortnight, it was with some 
thing more than relief that we set out to climb something that 
could be clunbcd li has been said that on Everest the climbing 
pirty were so heartily ‘fed up** with the mountain, its weather, 
and die cfTccts of altitude that their sole wish was to get die job 
over and done with, no matter who did it Our attitude towards 
Kangchcnjungi was the same 1 do not think there was one of 
us who was not sick to death of work on the mountain Ac 
exactly what height mountaineering ceases to be pleasurable is not 
casil) defined, the matter is rather one of individual temperament, 
but I do not dunk there is one mountaineer who has climbed on 
Everest or kangchcnjungi who can honestly sa) that he enjoyed 
die work Achievement may be good for tlic soul, but it is not 
necessarily enjoyable It was a relief to turn away from our 
exacting opponent for a day and enjoy ourselves 

The twenty thousand eight hundred feet point is easily reached 
along the ridge connecting it to the Uamthang Peak, out from 
sheer exuberance we chose to ascend by a little rock face rising from 
the glacier We raced each odicr up by various routes, and 
subsided pufimg and blowing on the summit What a summit it 
IS — one of the most extraordinary that I have ever stood upon 
Fiom the Wcsltin Tiibutaiy Ghevtr ii appears a rncic knob, an 
insignificant excrescence, but had we stood on the Ramthang 
Glacier we should have seen an impossible ’ peak Seldom have 
I gazed down such abysmal precipices as those falling to the 
Ramdiang Glacier 1 hey were as long as the south eastern face 
of the rmstcraahorn, and as sleep as the Dolomite wall of the 
Winklcrdiurm 1 he seamed and wrinkled surface of tlic Ramthang 
Glacier was spread out beneath us like a relief map, and we gazed 
down upon it like pilots from the nose of a bombing aeroplane 
The upper portion of the Ramthang Glacier rises very steeply in an 
almost continuous ice fall From the col we bad reached in the 
North west Ridge we had been separated by but a few hundred 
feet from It, but tlic drop from Point ao, 8 oo must be at least four 
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thousand feet, and as this point is separated from the col by only 
about a mile, the inclination of the glacier is a steep one. 

At its extreme head the Ramthang Glacier forms a snowy plain 
beneath the west face of the Kangbachen summit of ICangchen- 
junga Glacier. This face resembles closely the north face above, 
the Kangchenjunga Glacier. There are the same impregnable ice 
walls stretching across it from which ice avalanches fall at least as 
big as those that fall from the north face. At the southern end of 
the face where it abuts against the main West Ridge of 
Kangchenjunga, which separates the head of the Ramthang 
Glacier from the Yalung Glacier, there appeared to be a remote 
possibility of ascending between the ice walls and gaining the 
West Ridge. But, like the route we had already tried to the North 
Ridge, the possibility of success was more than counterbalanced by 
the possibility of annihilation, for the whole of the route was liable 
to be swept at any moment by ice avalanches. Even if the West 
Ridge was gained, what then.? At the best it could only lead to 
the Kangbachen summit. To traverse the ridge between the 
Kangbachen summit and the highest summit, over the third 
highest summit, would be beyond the powers of any party. 
Therefore, it can be said without hesitation that Kangchenjunga is 
definitely unassailable from the Ramthang Glacier. 

But if this side of Kangchenjunga is disappointing as regards 
its climbing potentialities it is hardly so otherwise. - Great tiers 
of ice, gleaming steeps, and terrific red granite precipices combine 
to form a mountain face of a magnificence and grandeur worthy 
of the high summits it defends. 

We had looked upon the last portion of Kangchenjunga to be 
properly seen by man, and what we had seen but confirmed our 
opinion that there are no groups of mountain tops defended so 
impregnably as the “ Five Treasures of the Snows.” We tore our 
eyes away from those terrible ice walls and glanced for relief along 
the winding trench down which flows the Ramthang Glacier, and 
up over the sea of peaks to the west. Woolly clouds were rising 
from the valleys and draping themselves about the shoulders of 
'the peaks. Once the cloudy waves rolled back; in a distant trough 
great peak rose in noble solitude above the world. Someone 
ean^ “ Everest.” Then the mists closed in, and we saw it no more, 
turned to the North-west Ridge. Our view of it was an 
climbed j£ impossible to gauge its length, its height 

"ulty were apparent. Below us on the glacier was the 
and the ■INc.^g smudge on the immaculate expanse of snow. The 
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terrace »e must gim uas four thousand feet hjgher. Tlic North 
west Ridge wis the connecting link. 1 Inve already described its 
knife like edges of ice and its rocky towers Seen thus, end on, 
tlicy were jumbled one agimst tlic oilier, and one gamed but little 
idea of the real lengdi of the ndge. Perhaps it was tins that 
deceived Professor Dyhrcnfurlh into deciding to continue with the 
attack To tliosc uy:d only to Alpine scale, it is easy to be misled 
by the length of llicsc Himalayan ridges But if the Icngtii was 
not apparent, the diihcultics were, and one could not but wonder 
how porters were to be got up. and camps established along that 
tremendous crest. Ihcrc was no answer to this (question. Even 
supposing the umicr ice wall, against which the ridge abutted, to 
be climbed, and die terrace gamed, what next? 'Ihcre was no 
possibility whatever of rcaclnng any of Kangchenjunga’s summits 
The terrace d d nut extend right across die mountain to the North 
Ridge, there was a cut-off of impassable precipices At the best, 
we could only hope to reach the Kangbachen summit, and that was 
separated from llie terrace by one tnousand five hundred feet at 
least of formidable granite precipices The most we could do was 
to climb as high as possible, permps even as high as the Bavarians, 
but what was die practical use of that? I fear my companions 
thought me a pessimist, but what else could one be taking every 
thing into consideration? Anyway, the decision was maw. We 
v.crc to go on. This settled, we sat and lazed two or three 
hours away m the worm sun, happy hours, but trammelled by the 
thought or the morrow The evening mists saw us jogging down 
the glacier to the camp 

1 he party diat left the next morning consisted of Professor 
Dyhrcnfurlh, Sdmcidcr, Wicland and myself, with two porters, 
Lewa and Nmui, the last turned not to be confused with Nemu, 
my servant, both experienced Everest men The couloir was m 
bad condition, and steps had to be kicked or cue through an upper 
layer of powdery snow a foot deep The porters were not happy, 
neither of them had experienced similar dim^'ing before. Lewa 
stuck gamely to the task, but Nima was cons indy slipping from 
his steps. 1 was next to him on the rope, and had several times 
to hold him The ridge itself was also in a worse condition than 
It was during our reconnaissance 

We climbed on two ropes, Schneider, Wicland, and Lewa on 
the first, and Professor Dyhrcnfurlh, Nima, and myself on the 
second The duty of the second party was to drive in pitons and 
fix ropes to the roc'ks Nima caused us some anxious moments 
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It made one shudder to see the way he climbed on die loose rocks, 
hauling himself up on his hands without testing loose holds. So 
poor a sliow did he put up that we decided to leave him on a 
broad and safe part of the ridge, a decision that relieved him as 
much as it did us. Lewa was, however, an e.vcellent rock climber, 
and followed Schneider and Wieland without dilliculty to the top 
of the pinnacle, which had been the farthest point reached during 
the reconnaissance. 

From the top of the pinnacle a vertical and holdless slice of 
granite drops to a gap. The climber must descend the granite 
slice on the rope, and alight on a sharp edge of snow. A piton was 
driven into a crack on the pinnacle, and a double rope fixed to it. 
Schneider and Wieland then descended hand over hand down the 
fi.xcd rope, while being held at the same time from above on 
another rope by the remainder of the party. It was the sort of 
place fiction writers would make much of. Their descriptions 
would brisdc with “ unfathomable abysses,” “ like a fly on a 
wall,” “ beetling precipices,” and so forth. The mountaineering 
guide-book writer would, however, describe it simply as “ a twenty 
feet absail”* and as a grudging compliment to die place add 
“ sensational.” In this case, however, the fiction writer would 
convey a better picture to the mind of even the most sophisticated 
reader than the guide-book writer. To add to the sensationalism 
might be added the fact that the cracked and disintegrating pinnacle 
on which we stood exhibited a distinct tremor if rudely handled. 
I distinctly remember thinking, a trifle morosely, what a grand 
finale it would make to the expedition if the thing collapsed, and 
toppled into the ” unfathomable abyss ” with its human load. 

As Wieland swung over the edge, the dirty and battered topi 
he was accustomed to affect looked strangely incongruous in these 
surroundings of rock, snow and ice, and, as he bumped and rasped 
down the rough granite, I half hoped that it would be knocked 
from his head and go spinning down the precipices, arriving at 
the camp below a pulped and shapeless mass. No such diversion, 
occurred, and soon he had joined Schneider in the gap on the snow 
ridge. 

Professor Dyhrenfurth and I remained on the pinnacle for an 
hour or two. We were privileged in witnessing one of the finest 
feats of climbing we had ever seen. Immediately above the gap 
rose a semi-detached mass of rock; beyond was another small gap, 
above which rose the great pinnacle in three hundred feet of slabs 
* A German term for double roping. 
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ict at an angle not far removed from ilic vertical. Ice in the 
interstices of these slabs had forced them apart in many places 
and dangerously unstable Hakes rested against the face. Every 
ledge was loaded with snow or ice. On an Alpine climb of 
exceptional severity the ascent of dus pinnacle would be a for- 
midable task; at twenty-one thousand lect it seemed impossible. 

Wicland ensconced himself on top of the semi-detached mass, 
and Schneider descended, without much diHicuhy, into die 
secondary gap, and began the ascent of die slabs. Nfcthodically tie 
worked his way upwards. The exertion of hard rock climbing at 
such an alutudc was obviously severe, and after each upward 
leave he was forced to halt and rest. At Icngtli he renened a 
;mall stance, a liny triangular recess, where Wicland joined him. 
rVbovc diis rose a slanting crack formed by the edge of a projecting 
lake the upper part of which bulged out unpleasantly. It was not 
1 place to linger over, and Schneider did not linger. A foot scrape 
an die wall, a hand wedged in (lie crack, a quick upw.ird caterpillar- 
ike movement witli naught but tiny hand-holds to prevent a 
backward topple, and die hardest part had been accomplished. 
In the silence, unbroken save by an occasional whisper of wind, 1 
rould hear the sibilant sucking in of breath by sorely stressed 
lungs. A few feet more of dlHlcuIt, but not such exacting climbing 
wrought him to a sloping shelf. Wicland followed, and although 
aurdened by both ice-axes and a rucksack, he came up without 
relying on the rope. 

So far, so good. For a few feet the work was easier; then the 
dopes steepened once more. In places they were dangerously ice 
glazed, and their sloping icy shelves were masked by snow. Ice- 
axes were called into play to clear holds. Now and again loose 
lakes of rock were disfooged. Hurtling madly down the clifls 
they loosed other rocks and sent the echoes thundering. 

Two hours’ work, tsvo hundred feet of ascent, such was the 
:limbing on the great pinnacle. Professor Dyhrcnfurth and I 
watched the struggle with intense interest. It was, probably, the 
finest piece of rock climbing ever done at such an altitude. We 
forgot for tlic moment that the real problem was not the ascent of 
the ridge by the Europeans but the establishing of camps and the 
getting up of porters over this gaunt backbone of rock and ice. 

The wcatJicr restored pessimism, grey mists came dying up 
from the west, a chill wind sobbed over the ridge, driving before 
it small moths of snow. Schneider and Wicland were out of sight 
now. Occasionally we could hear their voices, whilst an 
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occasional stone crashed out news of their advance. We rose, 
stretched our cramped limbs, tied on Lewa, and started to descend. 

We had collected Nima but were still above the col when we 
were startled by an enormous roar. Millions of tons of ice had 
broken away from die ice wall and were thundering down to the 
Ramthang Glacier. Instantly, the whole upper basin of the glacier 
was filled with a writhing hurricane of snow. Whirling up at 
us, it enveloped us in a blizzard, that whitened and sheeted our 
clothes in snow. The sky was darkened; the whole district seemed 
filled with wind-blown snow dislodged by this monstrous avalanche. 

Such an avalanche, had it occurred in the Alps would command 
widespread attention, newspapers would refer to it as a “ Cataclysm 
of Nature,” and questions would be asked in the Swiss Parliament 
about it. But on Kangchenjunga, such avalanches are not the 
exception, but the rule — almost an everyday occurrence. 

Kangchenjunga is by no means the only Himalayan peak to 
discharge avalanches of such magnitude, but it is probably safe t( 
say that there is no other Himalayan peak that discharges then 
with such frequency. This is due, of course, to its great snowfall 
the quick downward movement of its glaciers. A good instano 
of the size of a Himalayan avalanche is that which occurred during 
the late A. F. Mummery’s attempt on Nanga Parbat. The part 
had bivouacked on a rock rib which projected some five hundrec 
feet from the mountainside, but when they returned to thei 
bivouac site after an unsuccessful attempt on the mountain, the; 
found that their gear had been swept away by an ice avalar^rhe 
The avalanche had fallen diagonally and taken the five hur irec 
feet rib in its stride ! The size and destructive power of Hhns ^ayai 
avalanches is the first thing that should be studied wueh climbing 
in the Himalayas. A purely Alpine-trained mountaineer finds i: 
difficult to appreciate the scale on which such avalanches occur 
Mummery paid the penalty of not realizing this when he made hi; 
-final and disastrous attempt on Nanga Parbat. No trace of hiir 
and his two Gurkha followers was ever discovered. We narrowl) 
missed paying the same penalty too, and had we been wiped out 
during our attempt to reach the North Ridge of Kangchenjunga, 
we should have received our just deserts. 

It must be remembered that Himalayan ice avalanches habitually 
sweep the whole breadth of glaciers. To illustrate this I can but 
add ^at were the peaks in the vicinity of the well-known Concordia 
Hut in the Bernese Oberland enlarged to Himalayan scale, the 
mountaineer staying at the hut would not be safe from ice avalanches 
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falling from the peaks on the opposite side of the Aletsch Glacier 
It was a relief to leave the rotten rocks, and to stand once more 
wi the col, and it was pleasant to escape from the cutting wind, 
and seizing the fixed rope that hung down the steep upper part 
of the couloir step blithely down die ladder of holds to the camp 
We glissaded down the lower part of the couloir, and for the 
first time that day Nima’s worried expression gave place to a broad 
grin of delight The porters arc children at heart, and they have 
all the enthusiasm for a glissade down snow that a child has for 
a toboggan For the benem of the uninitiated I should explain that 
there are two methods of glissading One is to stand upright, 
and the other is to sit down The former is best employed on 
hard snow, the latter on soft snow A certain degree of expertness 
IS necessary for the stand up glissade Many commence m elegant 
style With ever increasing speed, they slide down the slope 
Presently, as the speed becomes faster and faster, they become 
flustered From stability, they arc reduced to instability, their 
elegance, their dignified deportment is lost, their balance is upset, 
they struggle wildly to regain it, then the snow comes up and hits 
them on the nose They go head over heels, their ice axes are 
snatched from their hands, their hats torn from their heads, their 
rucksacks wind themselves round their necks, endeavouring to 
strangle them, snow is forced down their collars, up their sleeves, 
and into their pockets and trousers Over and over they go in 
a senes of somersaults, to subside finally at the bottom where they 
rise to their feet vowing it was good fun 

There IS one other variety of glissade worthy of mention, and 
that IS glissading on a rope This is one degree worst ^an ski mg 
on a rope What usually happens is this the leader, without 
troubling to enquire whether die second man is ready, shoots off 
with great velocity, despite the agonized cries of the latter In a 
moment or two, the rope tightens on the second man who has 
barely had time to start, snatching him forward on to his head, 
and squeezing the breath out of him The jerk arrests the leader, 
who hurls an uncomplimentary remark over his shoulder at the 
unfortunate second man, who meanwhile slides, or somersaults 
pell mell past the leader Then, before the leader has time to 
continue, he is in his turn dragged in the wake of the second man 
And so It goes on, a vicious cycle, until they have reached the 
bottom, where they- sit m the snow roundly abusing one another 
We reached camp in desultory snow squalls Mists concealed 
the North west Ridge, but now and again they blew aside and we 
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scanned the rocks a little anxiously , for signs of Schneider and 
Wieland. It was not until evening that we saw them descending, 
mere dots silhouetted against the jagged skyline. Dusk was falling 
when they returned. They reported immense difficulties, difficulties 
both of rocks and ice. Short of roping the great tower up from 
top to bottom, there was no possibility of getting the porters up 
it, and even with ropes, it would most likely prove impossible for 
laden men. The prospect of farther advance beyond the tower 
was doubtful in the extreme. The whole crest of the first knife- 
like ice ridge would have to be hacked away before a passage 
could be won. At the end of this ridge, there was another tower, 
not so high as the first, but more difficult, in fact, probably 
impassable. Its summit was capped by a boss of ice which flowed 
down its sides like icing on a cake. There was no avoiding this 
tower, for the precipices on either side were sheer and offered 
no hope of a traverse. Above this tower, other ice ridges rose, a 
whole series of them, up to the terrace. Nowhere, said Schneider, 
was there a place on which a camp might be pitched. There 
were not even any ice pinnacles of a type suitable for. bivouac 
caves. And the weather.? What would oe the position of a party 
caught high up on this great ridge in bad weather or high winds? 
The storm on the glacier three nights previously had been bad 
enough, but what would it have been like on the ridge? Retreat 
would be impossible. It would probably mean two weeks hard 
work to reach the terrace, even supposing camps could be estab- 
lished, and porters brought up, and by then the monsoon would 
most likely have broken. Each of these facts taken separately , 
was sufficiently weighty to militate against any attempt. I 

There was no alternative but to abandon the project, and thej 
following day Wieland and I accomplished the dreary task of 
collecting and bringing down the fixed ropes. Kangchenjunga had 
beaten us, beaten us not by bad weather, so much as by sheer 
difficulty. We had examined every portion of the faces above the 
Kangchenjunga and Ramthang Glaciers. Nowhere was there a 
chink in the armour of the giant; nowhere was there a route at 
which the mountaineer might look and say, “ Well, it might go.” 
Odiers sceptical as to the truth of these assertions may follow in 
our footsteps, but they too will retur^'^’sg.ppointed, and tremble, 
even as the ground trembles, at the rc "" '3:reat ice avalanches 

that seek their destruction, and like us, their hope and optimism will 
be ruthlessly crushed beneath the icy heel of Kangchenjunga. 



SABOTAGE 

By 

CAPTAIN VON RINTELEN 

Captain Von Rintelen ts the famous German Secret Agent 
He ilescriles here his adtentures m America, where he was sent 
to put a stop to the traffic in munitions to the Allies 

I STARTED from ihc Stcttincr Bahnhof, on which the German 
flag was fl)ing in honour of the birthday of die emperor, 
Wilham I, on Marcli aa, 1915 As soon as 1 was settled in the 
tram I began a task whicli looked \cry funny but which had a 
serious purpose. 1 s^rote postcards to all my acquaintances, dozens 
of picture postcards to my fnends, pirticularly the Military and 
Nasal Attaches of neutral states Tlicse cards I sent to othcr 
fnends, in envelopes, with the request that they should post them, 
so diac the Attaends and all the people from whom I wanted to 
hide my tracks, received cards from “Somewhere in Flanders,” 
from Upper Bavaria, and from Silesia. Upon my arrival at 
Christlanu I succeeded in obtaining at die British and American 
Consubtes magniflcenc genuine visas for my Swiss passport, and 
I felt safe. When the steamer was on high seas a Briosh cruiser 
sent a lieutenant and a couple of sailors on board to see if the ship 
was harbouring any Germans. The lieutenant ascertained that 
there were no Germans on board As we approached the American 
coast I grew a hide uneasy, for the British cruiser Essex was 
stadoned off New York — three miles and two inches off She was 
commanded by Captain Watson, who had been Naval Attache in 
Berlin until snortly before the outbreak of war. Wc had been 
friends. 1 was lu«y, however, for the Essex was not inspecting 
the passenger boats on that day. 

Once around these “dangerous corners,*’ I at last landed, safe 
and sound, on die pier in New York. 

Where I should have been met by Malvin Ricc, who was to 
take me by the arm and show me where 1 should find the powder 
ready for “ spot ” dehvery . . . there was no Malvm Rice at all 
The whole edifice whicn he had constructed before my c)es 
disappeared fata Morgana-msc 

So I stood there on that pier of New York, entirely alone, left 
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I went to see tlic German Consul Genera! Falckc, a splendid man 
with vast knov/Icdgc and experience, who was also convinced — 
contrary to wliat the Embassy imagined— that America would 
soon join the Allied cause anyhow; so whatever I should sug> 
gest he would be only too willing to help Unfortunately, Ins hcalm 
was not of die >cry iKst at that lime, and a few months later he 
had to return to Germany. 

I soon found out that ilicrc was one man in New York who was 
trusted not only by the Germm seamen, but also by the Insh. 
'I his was Dr. uun/.; he had formerly liccn German Consul in 
New York and now represented the Hamburg-Amcrican Line 
I called on him, for we fnd known each other for years, and lie 
had already begun fo work for die German cause He had 
instrucuons to cliartcr ships, which were loaded with coal and 
reconnoitred tiie high seas in order to transfer this coal to German 
cruisers at certain given places. To render this possible, Bunz was 
in permanent telegraphic communication, in code of course, with 
die German autlionties at home. NVIicn 1 saw him he told me 
that It would be useful if i could furnish him with detonators 

** Detonators? What do you want detonators for?" 

** Well, you see," said Dr. llunz, ** my people want a change 
1 must tell you what my methods arc. I charter a tramp steamer, 
the captain receives a couple of thousand dollars, and disappears 
In his place I engage one of the numerous oHicers of die German 
mercantile marine who are compelled to hang about idle, and, 
as you know, these men generally belong to the Naval Reserve — 
that IS to say, they arc now on active service; and they want to 
gee into acDon My men have asked me to provide diem with 
detonators. When they arc sailing about on the open sea, waitmg 
for the cruisers in order to hand over their coal, dicy find that tame 
hangs heavily on their hands, they have thought out a neat plan 
If they have detonators and meet another tramp taking shells to 
Europe, they will hoist the war-flag, send over an armed party, 
bring back the crew as prisoners, and blow up die ship with its 
cargo So, my dear captain, please get me some detonators.” 

I bad no objection to Dr. llunz’s men sinking munition trans- 
ports; but where in New York could I procure detonators without 
drawing unwelcome attention to myself? The Consul had, how, 
ever, done me a very important service. He gave me the address 
of a capable man, an export merchant whose business had suffered 
through the War. This was Mr. Max Weiscr, and I soon found 
that he knew his way about New York harbour I put him to a 
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severe test and saw that he was not only a man who had had a 
finger in many pies, but was also thoroughly reliable. Though 
it was possible to stage my plans from my hotel room, we hit 
on the idea of setting up first of all as honest merchants. We 
founded a firm which we called “E. V. Gibbons Inc.” the initials 
being the same as those of my Swiss pseudonym. We rented an 
office of two rooms in Cedar Street, in the heart of the financial 
quarter of New York, and entered the name of the company in 
the Commercial Register as an import and export firm. I sat in 
one of our two rooms as a director of the concern, and in the 
other sat my “ staff.” While I was still wondering how to get 
hold of the detonators, and in fact how to further my plans at all, 
I happened to find the right man. I had by now established contact 
with all sorts of “ shady ” characters, some of whom had secret 
schemes, and one day I was visited by the German chemist, Dr. 
Scheele. I received him in my newly furnished office, in the first 
room of which sat Max Weiser dictating to the stenographer the 
most fearsome business letters. Fie was inviting all the firms of 
New York to send us offers of wheat, peas, shoe polish, glass- 
ware, rice, and similar goods. We posted piles of letters, so that 
our firm might present the appearance of a flourishing concern. 

Through this room came Dr. Scheele. He began by presenting 
a strong letter of recommendation from our Military Attache 
Captain Papen, and continued by saying that I was a man with 
varied interests, and that he was a chemist, with a new invention 
which he would like to offer me. I saw that he was rather hesitant, 
so I moved my chair nearer and told him that he had come to 
the right place and had only to reveal to me the purpose of his 
invention; if it were any good, he could be sure that I would 
"cquire it; for the rest, I was the most discreet man in New York, 
1 he could trust me. He plucked up courage, took a piece of 
lead out of his pocket, which was as big as a cigar, laid it on my 
desk aad, began to explain. 

This piece of lead was hollow inside. Into the middle of the 
tube a circular disc of copper had been pressed and soldered, 
dividing it into two chambers. One of these chambers was filled 
with picric acid, the other with sulphuric acid or some other 
inflammable liquid. A strong plug made of wax with a simple lead 
cap made both ends airtight. The copper disc could be as thick or 
thin as we pleased. If it were thick, the two acids on either side 
Cook a long f.me to eat their way through. If it were thin, the 
mingling 5f the tv/o acids would occur within a few days. By 
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rcgutaung Uic liiickncss of the disc it was possible to determine the 
time when die acids siiould come together. This formed a safe and 
cdicicnt time fuse. When the l^^o acids mingled at the appointed 
time, a silent but intense flame, from twenty to thirty centimetres 
long, shot out from bodi ends of (he (ube, and while it was soil 
burning die lead casing melted away widiout a trace spurlosl 

We soon came to terms He was first gnen a round cheque 
m return for allowing me to use the ** cigar ” in any way I wished 
I asked him to return on the following day, and in the meantime 
1 secured a few assistants— captains of German ships with whom I 
Ind already become ^ood fnends, and Irishmen whose “ approval ” 
1 had won The Inslimcn had no idea who I was, nor did they 
ask me It was suflicicni for diem that 1 was not very friendly 
towards England I collected dicsc men together, and took them 
to my office 1 was sure tint I could trust them, and they did 
not aisapnoint me 1 cime straight to die point and explained 
to them tnat I liad found 1 means of stopping the hated shipments 
of munitions, and one which would not infringe Amencan 
neutrality as far as I was concerned The construction of the 
"cigars ’* was explained to Uicm, and I inquired if it were possible 
to smuggle diem unob$cr\cd on to the transports which were 
carrying explosives (o Europe They were unanimously of the 
opinion that this could be very easily arranged, and had no scruples 
since die incendiary bombs would nor go off ull die vessels were 
outside American tcrritornl waters They were full of enthusiasm 
for my plan, and wanted to take a few bombs with them at once 
They were very disappointed when dicy heard that the things had 
to be manufactured first of all on a large scale We put on our 
hats and went to the docks We discussed the possibility of finding 
a workshop in which we could manufacture our bombs widiout 
being discovered This presented great difficulties, and as we 
walked along we could think of no way to overcome them 

We were faced with a difficulty Where could the firebombs 
be manufactured? 

A grcit many things bad to be taken into consideration In the 
first place, 1 insisted that under no circumstances must anything 
be done on American territory proper Such things as docks and 
decks, tugs and trawlers, piers and ports all these, with my 
notions of which I could put forward, in ease of need, m an 
Amencan court, I could worlc on But not on American territory ! 

I was informed tliat a man named Boniface would be able to 
overcome, by hook or by crook, such minor legal obstacles as the 
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definition of where American territory ended and where the high 
seas began. Of course, there was always the problem of “ territorial 
waters.^’ But that was a small matter. It was my duty and my 
exclusive task to see that these transports of munitions were 
stopped, or at least impeded. It was not my job to get around 
legal points which might be presented by the American Secret 
Service, or to brood over such things as courts and district 
attorneys. That could be done by others. ^ ' 

Mr. Boniface came strolling into my room — Mr. Boniface, who 
was always and at any time prepared to hear the most startling 
and daring suggestions. Serious and thoughtful elderly gentleman 
as he was, full of dignity and stateliness whenever legal points 
were presented to him, he became almost doubly bewiggedTn 
his importance. He shook his head, and once more shook his 
head. 

“Well, Captain . . . Let me think ... 231 ... Article VIII of 
the Hague Convention speaks entirely against your line of thought. 
Grave doubts are in my mind as to whether your attitude could be 
absolutely approved of. I must state most emphatically, upon 
mature reflection, that such things as violating American 
neutrality should not enter your mind.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Boniface. 

He noticed the perplexity in my face, and the consideration that 
something more “ substantial ” than the advice of learned counsel 
might yield him the harvest 'o£ a few attractive bills containing 
several noughts, deprived him suddenly of his dignity. He ran out 
of the room and disappeared. 

Less than half an hour later he turned up again, disseminating 
as usual a slight odour of whisky. As always when he was in high 
spirits, his pince-nez were slightly off the straight. 

“Why not manufacture your bombs on one of those interned 
ships? he suggested. “ I have brought you the right man to 
attend to it — Captain von Kleist, an old friend of yours.” 

Kleist was on the best terms with a great many of the captains 
and officers of the interned vessels, and he developed without more 
ado a magnificent plan, a plan pregnant with unlimited possibilities. 

We were to transplant ourselves, with ail our schemes, devices, 
and enterprises, on board one of the German ships and thus place 
ourselves in a most admirable situation. 1 Germany within 
American territorial waters I What possibilities ! 

Kleist knew all the interned German sailors. He could size 
them all up, and with a wave of the hand he gave me an estimate of 



llic character of each min» from ilie general manager to the 
)oungest boy 

A few of them were weaklings home of them were born 
underlings. But some — and it was a joy to hear itl — the vast 
majority were men of steel Nfen who did not care for anything 
and would dare c\cr) thing 

“ Well, Klcist, this IS going to lie something out of the ordinary 
We must find a ship where the captain will play the game, where 
the crew will abide by orders given, and ivhcrc, above all, the 
whole crowd will keep their mourns shut ” 

Klcist reflected 

** Well, 1 know of one fine ship, where I am acquainted with 
the ofliccrs and engineers, and I am sure they will keep thexr 
mouths shut The) arc just a wee bit more enterprising ilian a 
good many others, and it is an enterprising spirit that )ou are after, 
is it not?" 

"Of course! Unless there arc some daredevils on board, 1 
have no use for the slup You will soon see that the daredevil 
spirit IS the only one that can enable us to win the war Look at 
tne Cmdcnl Didn’t she win almost as much admiration from the 
enemy as she did at home? 1 must have men with ‘ pep ’ That's 
the mam thingl" 

Klcist binged hts fisc on die table " 1 think I’ve got icl ft is 
the steamship Fn^dneh dtr Groste you want I" 

'^Fnedneh dcr Crosst! Splendid! Splendid) Do you know 
that a Vnedneh dcr Crosse is the flagship of our high seas fleet in 
home waters?" 

" Of course I do — but what docs that matter?" 

" It’s the flagship ’ — my enthusiasm ran away with me — 
" Frtednch dcr Crosse — wliat a wonderful combination! Fricirtch 
der Crosse! Der Crosse Kontgl Our great king I" 

All our plans were gradually laid and the right men were in 
the right places, when one afternoon early in May — this was m 
— an upheaval of the first magnitude occurred — the Lusitania 
was sunk Most unfortunately, and contriry to all cxpcctaDons 
that the very construction of such a magnificent vessel would 
keep her afloat for hours, and thus give ample lime for rescue ships 
to take on all the passengers, some internal explosion occurred, and 
down she went, taking with her so many human beings Whether 
It IS true or not that the American customs authorities had given 
her legal clearance papers, although she was not entitled to such 
icgality—all this will quite probably remain a secret for cvei* 
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Mr. Dudley Field Malone, the chief of customs of New York, was 
ordered to send all documents relating to the Lusitania to Washing- 
ton, to the department of state. What these documents really 
would have proved is an entirely different story. 

However, despite the arguments as to whether the Lusitania 
was, or was not a munition carrier, no embargo was placed on 
the export of munitions, and we simply' had to carry on ! 

My assistants came in the evenings, and we discussed in my 
office what we should do next. The Irish had already thought 
out a plan. They knew their countrymen who worked in the 
docks as stevedores and lighter-men and told me that these people 
were willing to plant our “ cigars ” on British munition transports. 
They had even chosen a ship, the Phcebus, which was to sail in a 
few days, and whose hold was packed with shells. I opened the 
drawer of my desk which contained the case of detonators, and it 
was soon emptied. Next morning the dockers who were in the 
plot carried their barrels, cases, and sacks on board the Phoebus, 
and as soon as they had assured themselves that they were 
unobserved, they bent down swiftly in a dark corner of the hold 
and hid one of our detonators among the cargo. When the Phoebus 
left for Archangel, with a cargo of high explosive shells on board, 
it carried two of these destructive articles in each of three holds. 

I walked unobtrusively past the steamer while my men were 
at work, looked down the opened hatchways, through which the 
cases of shells were being lowered, and saw the British agents who 
were standing guard on deck, carbines slung across iFeir arms 
ready to prevent anything suspicious from approaching their 
valuable cargoes. That evening my assistants came to the office. 
They were in good humour, and reported that the Phoebus was to 
sail on the next day, and that they had placed detonators in some 
other ships too, which were to leave harbour a few days later. 
We had now used up all our supply, and Dr. Scheele was instructed 
';o prepare some more. 

^e sat in our office and waited for the first success. We had 
and Shipping News, which printed the daily reports 

adoa mae.‘^ concerning everything to do with shipping 

Wc were We had calculated the date on which the 

and enterprises place, but a few days passed and there was 
ourselves in a^’’ Phoebus in the paper. Suddenly we saw : 

S.S. Phoebus from Flew York — destination 
Klcisc knew a^/ ^fought into port of Liverpool 

them all up, and wi. 
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This was our first success, and everything had happened just 
as we had planned Our dockers had o£ course only put the 
detonators in the holds which contained no munitions, for we had 
no intention of bIo\«ng up the ship from neutral territory If 
we had wished to do so we coufd have used diiTcrent means, but 
we nchicscd our purpose without die cost of human life When 
the ship caught fire on the open sci the captain naturally had the 
munition hold Hooded to eliminate the most serious danger None 
of the ships reached its port oi destination, and most of them sank 
after the crew had been taken off by other vessels In every ease 
the explosives were Hooded and rendered useless 

Auer dits success I extended my organization Dr Schccic 
worked day and night to manufacture detonators and results con 
tinued to X gratifying Ihc number of accidents at sea reported 
m Lloyd's Shipping List increased, and the Nciu Yor)( Times 
published on its front page in item of news which cheered us On 
)uly 5 the Russian Minister Prince Miliukov had delivered a speech 
in die Duma regretting that the delay in the transport of munitions 
from America was becoming more and more serious, and tint it 
would be necessary to take firm steps to discover the cause, and 
trap the misercitus who were rcsponsiolc for it 

We were greatly encouraged by this, for it showed us that we 
were successfully paralysing the transport of muniuons to Russia 
and helping our troops on the battlefields, so we continued to 
place bomb after bomb I founded 'branches’ in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and, gradually, in the southern ports of 
the United States It was dimcult to get our detonators to these 
towns, for they had to be hidden in die luggage of our confidential 
agents who travelled regularly round those ports My most 
fanatical helpers in this way were the Irish They swarmed about 
the various ports with detonators m their pockets and lost no 
opportunity of having a smack at an English ship They still did 
not know who I was, for dicy had been told that I was connected 
with Irish Home Rule organizations 1 soon, however, had to 
refrain from employing them, for in their blind hatred of England 
they had begun to use their bombs in a way we had not intended, 
and which was dangerous 

But the clouds, however, were gathering above our heads and 
things were beginning to get awkward The cigar business 
was getting too hot for us I was rung up in the middle of the 
night m my hotel bedroom and I recognized the voice of Mr 
Boniface at the other end He did not tell me what was wrong, 
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but gave me a rendezvous where I could meet him on the follow- 
ing morning before I went to the office. I turned up punctually 
and heard from Boniface that since the previous evening the New 
York police had been manifesting feverish activity. The docks 
were swarming with detectives, looking for a band of men who 
were placing bombs on ships. Boniface was sure of his facts, for 
he had got them from a confederate at police headquarters. We 
walked past the docks, discussing the possible reasons for these 
sudden measures, and my eye lit on the front page of the New Yor^ 
Times, which I had just bought. We were in for it! The news- 
paper announced with large and sensational headlines that when 
the empty hold of the steamer Kirl(^ Oswald was being swept out 
in Marseilles Harbour, a peculiar litde tube had been found, which 
on closer examination proved to be an extremely dangerous 
incendiary bomb. This bomb must have been deposited while the 
boat was moored at New York, and it was at once obvious how 
the numerous conflagrations at sea during the last few months had 
been caused. The paper announced at the same time that the whole 
Secret Service department of the New York police was at work to 
seize the miscreants, and that a clue was being pursued which 
offered good prospects of success. 

I remembered that my men really had placed a bomb on the 
Kir\ Oswald, but I also knew that the steamer was destined for 
Archangel. It was clear to me that she had received fresh orders 
on the way and had taken her cargo to Marseilles instead, and that 
the bomb had not gone off because we had timed it to explode at 
a later stage on her long journey to Archangel. 

I had an appointment that morning in the lobby of my hotel, 
and, as 1 left, 1 saw that I was being watched. Two men, whom 
I had seen in the lobby, were following me. I drove to a remote 
quarter of the town and saw that I was not mistaken, for I was still 
being shadowed. As 1 walked along, the two men kept on my 
tracks, at a suitable distance, and when I saw a taxi and had 
ascertained that there was no other car anywhere near I jumped 
in and drove off. It was necessary to disappear for a time, and after 
we had hurriedly arranged how to keep in touch my staff scattered 
in all directions. I looked out a quiet watering-place not far from 
New York and awaited events; but nothing happened. Since no 
more bombs were being laid, the police had no opportunity of 
making a discovery. Still, I felt a “ need of privacy.” 

My little retreat was not far from Stamford in the State of 
Connecticut, and I took up my quarters in a small hotel, where I 
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cnjo)cd the ica and the lunslunc ind renevsed mv energies pre- 
{varaiory to returning in due cour'c to New York, I Ind registered 
in the visitors’ lx»k as .\(r, Brannon, from IingLmd, kept to myself 
uid spoke to nobody, hut received daily letters from New York, 
which kept me [lostcd as to what was hap]>cning there. I was 
)carning to return to die veenc of operations, but caution com* 
{veiled me to keep away for some time. Mv igenis wrote me tJiat 
live man who liad drawn the attention of the New York police to 
the png which was sup{K»^ to be inaking the docks unsafe, was 

Ckipuin Cr* die Ihiush Naval Ainche at Washington. Tlic 

invcuigaiions of the {x>hce, however^ lud only enabled them to 
re{Xirt that it had not Ixxn {xiwibtc to discover any proof of die 

irudi of his aljegatjons. Captiin O had applied for a whole 

dcladimcnt of detectives to lie sent out from England, who were to 
wotk on their ovvn tniiiitivc and under his direction, for die 
purixasc of capturing the conspirators, 'llie Attache himself in* 
tctulcd to collect the proofs wluch would enable the New York 
{xihcc to Intcncnc. Ihc detectives had arrived and among them 
were ofheials from Scotland Yard who understood their job 
Uonifacc had discovered tlut they were following n definite clue, 
md my men m New York were worried, for it was possible diat 
die Scotland Yard men were on die right track. 

As 1 by on die beach reading diis report, the problem began to 
give me a headache. If the {xiltcc really had found something out, 
It was too risky to deposit any more of our incendiary bombs We 
sliould have to liquidate our whole scheme, and others would liavc 
to finish wlut we had begun. The English detectives would Ivc 
waiting for our neat move m order to catch us, lliough if they 
were not really on our track, we could continue with our work m 
spite of Captain G— — and his men from Scodand Y'ard. 

That afternoon I drove along die coast to another watering* 
place a htilc distance away. It was more fashionable and elegant, 
and slightly less sleepy tiian the retreat in which I had hidden 
myself. 1 walked up and down m deep thought and finally landed 
on a terrace of a small liolcl. A band was playing, and 1 
drank iced cofTcc wlulc I racked my brains to find a means of 

discovering wliat Captain G did and did not know of our 

.iLliviucs. 

I suddenly looked up and saw two ladies standing in front of 
me, who knew me. They were ignorant of my name and who I 
was, and their knowledge of me rested only on a chance meeting 
at a society function m New York. \Vc had met at a late hour m 
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the evening, and 1 remembered that only the host had known who 
I was, none of the guests having any inkling of my real identity. 
The two ladies recognized me and came up to my table. They 

vvere Mrs. James B and Miss Mabel L . Mrs. B , 

who was the older of the two, was the wife of a coal merchant in 

New York, and Miss L , who was young and very pretty, was 

“ her best friend.” They told me that they were very glad to 
see me, for there were many more ladies than men in the place, 
and I gathered that they did not have any accurate remembrance 
of my name. I hastened to inform them that it was Brannon, and 
they remembered immediately that it was. 

We discussed a variety of things : water sports, the war, the new 
dances, the stock exchange, and religion; and I then learned that 
they were staying at the hotel on the terrace of which we were 
sitting. They told me that a large party was being given in the 
hotel on the following evening, for which invitations had already 
been sent out, and they asked me to come along. It appeared to be 
difficult to round up enough dancing men, and the ladies reckoned 
on my co-operation in the entertainment. I had no desire to go. 

Cor I had otiier things on my mind, until Miss L surprised me 

by saying : 

“Some nice people are coming. You are English, aren’t you? 

You will be interested. Captain G , the attache at your embassy, 

will be there. He is a charming person. Do you know him? No? 
Well, do come. You will find him easy to get on with.” 

I looked out over the sea. The orchestra was playing softly. 
My two companions began to devour pastries in large quantities. 
On the spur of the moment I decided to take a great risk in order 
to find out what I wanted to know. 

“ Yes,” 1 said, “ I shall be very glad to come.” 

They told me that the hotel was small but very fashionable, 
and that you could only be accepted as a guest if you were 
recommended by a member of New York society. Most of the 
apartments were already booked for a long time ahead. All the 
visitors knew each other and they formed a private club. 

I moved into this fashionable hotel on the following morning, 
having been reconunended by both the ladies. We sat on the 
beach together and went for walks, and I may repeat that Miss 

^ ~ really yery young and very pretty, while Mrs. B 

manifested a tact which appeared to have been acquired from a 
familiarity with difficult situations. We passed the day in 
complete harmony. 
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In \hc evening, when the ladies were wearing their best gowns 
and the gendemen appeared m all the elegance and dignity of 
swallow-tails, the moment arrived for which I had waited Mrs. 

B introduced me to the British Naval Attache. I was 

informed that I lud the pleasure of meeting Captain G , and 

the Attache was informed Uiat he had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Brannon. 

After Mrs. B had left us, we stood at one of the large 

windows that ojicncd on to the sea. The Attache was obviously 
trying to think of some pleasant remark to make to his country- 
min. He was tall, braid shouldered, with a clever face expressive 
of great energy, and was leaning out of the window a little to 
breathe in the sea air. 

1 began to put my plan into action 

“ 1 am Commander Brannon, sir, and have been sent to the 
United States to study a new torpedo invention 1 heard some- 
thing yesterday in New York that I wished to communicate to you 
personally, but you had already left, and I tliought that it might 
wait until your return.” 

“ Oh,” said the Attache, ” I’m glad to meet you out here, then I” 

” They only know here that I am an Englishman,” I put in 
hastily; ”buc they have no idea that I am m die Navy, and it is 
not necessary for uicm to discover it.” 

” You arc right,” said the Attache; ** but tell me, commander, 
wlial was It you wislicd to report to me?” 

I pulled myself together. Now was the moment. 

” A certain Captain Johnson, in charge of an English transport, 
has informed me of the strange incident of which he was a 
witness. He saw five men carrying hc.'ivy eases through the docks 
a few days ago, and as their b^aviour looked rather odd he 
followed them for a couple of hundred yards. They loaded their 
mysterious eases into a motor boat and shot off into the harbour. 
It was a clear night and he saw them draw alongside a vessel 
winch had been loading muniuons, in order presumably to go out 
to sea next day. The strange thing was that these men, together 
witli their eases, were taken on board by means of a crane The 
vessel sailed, but in the mornings before it left the harbour, 
Johnson called on the captain to tell him what he had seen And 
what do you tliinJc happened? Not a soul on the whole ship 
admitted having seen the Jive men — ^neither the officer of the 
watch, nor any of the crew, nor our detectives Don’t you think 
there was something queer about it?” 
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Captain G had listened very attentively. “Tell me,” he 

said, “ did your confidant see any o£ these five fellows sufficiently 
clearly to recognize him again? Was he close enough to notice 
how they were dressed, and did he describe to you what they 
looked like?” 

I regretted that Captain Johnson, who had, already gone oiT to 
sea again, had told me no more than I had imparted to the 
Attache, and that I had no more helpful information to divulge. 

“ I diought it would interest you,” I said. “We have heard 
so much in the last few weeks about acts of sabotage against our 
ships.” 

“ Yes, of course,” replied Captain G ; “ of course it interests 

me. I suppose you have read that we have definite suspicions. 
There is a gang working in New York Harbour under the direction 
of a German officer. We even know his name. He is called 
Rintelen, and has been mentioned a number of times in wireless 
messages by the German Embassy. The strange thing is, however, 
that the American police stick to their statement that he is a 
gentleman who is not doing anything criminal, and yet my men 
have often seen him hanging about the docks. He even admitted 
his identity once in a tavern, when he was drunk, and hadn’t a 
hold on his tongue. He did not give away any details concerning 
his activities, but it is certain that he owns a motor boat, and runs 
about in it for days together selling goods of all kinds to the ships 
in the harbour. I cannot tell you any more, commander, but I can 
promise you that he will soon be in our hands.” 

“Yes, that’s not lilcely to be a difficult job,” I said, laughing 
internally till tit hurt. “A fellow who gets drunk and lets his 
tongue run away with him, and sails about the harbour openly in 
a motor boat, must be easy to trap.” 

The jazz band broke into our conversation, and I had to dance 

with Miss L . She found me a delightful companion, for I 

was very elated, and I had good reason to be. 

It is true that I knew the English suspected me, though I had 
no idea how they came to believe that I was accustomed to getting 
drunk in waterside taverns, and that I was doing business in a 
motor boat. Naturally I did not like being under suspicion, but it 
was inevitable sooner or later, and it did not matter so much since 
at the same time they believed such glorious nonsense about my 
character. It was obvious that they were not aware of the identity 
either of the instigators or the tools concerned in our plot; in 
other words, that they were on the wrong track, chasing a 
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phantom winch they bclioedi for heaven knows what reasons, to 
DC identical with m)sclf The ground began to burn under my 
feet: I could now return to New York and resume my acuviucs 

Next morninc all die king's horses could not have kept me in 
Uic place, and I left for New York as soon as I could I put my 
luggage in tlie cloakroom at die station and tried to re-cstablisli 
contact widi my men. After some vain attempts I found one of 
the German captains. We met down town " and he was so 
brimful of courage diat I poured out my heart to him, and we 
d^idcd to resume full aclivit) on die following day 

The following morning 1 cautiously began to resume contact 
ttitii my other agents f met them tn dtiJerent parts o{ the toivn, and 
die whole day, as 1 went about, 1 could not forget the absurd story 

that G lud told me concerning my hanging about the water 

Side tavern and selling things from a motor b^t 1 spent die 
evening at the restaurant in the Woohvorth budding with a Kirnber 
of my best men, including Max Wciscr and a couple of German 
capuins They laughed uproariously when 1 told diem the story 
and were genuinely amused, but were unable to suggest how to 
get at the lernel of (ruth which must certainly he at the root of 
It There were so many gentlemen who drank too much m the 
dockside taverns, and mere were so many gentlemen who did 
business in die harbour. We had no clue to the mystery On the 
following Jay I had an appointment with Mr. hondacc, who was 
to report to me what news dicrc was at police headquarters We 
met at a httle cafe, and he looked more glum than ever His face 
registered suppressed wndi, and he dumbfounded me by severely 
taking me to task 

** It isn't my business, captain,” he said, ** to tell you what you 
ought to do, and I should never have thought that you could 
behave so 1 should never have beheved that you could be so 
careless ” 

I lost my temper. 

“Don’t talk in riddles, man What have I donc^ What has 
luppened? Out with itl” 

” You got drunk,” said Boniface gloomily ” You got very 
drunk, and said you were die German captam who sets the ships 
on lire.” 

This was beyond a joke 

” If you dare to tell me that J also sail about the harbour in a 
motor boat, I shall get rude " 

Boniface almost wept as he polished his pincc-ncz 
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“ What good will it do you, captain,” he complained, “to be 
rude to a poor old man who only wishes you well? What good 
will it do you? Take my advice and be more cautious. What do 
you want in the harbour, captain? There’s nothing for you to do 
there and you only attract attention to yourself.” 

“ How do you know all this?” 

“ The whole of the police force knows it. At police head- 
quarters they talk of nothing else. All the detectives are discussing 
it — morning, noon, and night.” 

“Mr. Boniface!” I said. “Mr. Boniface! Just listen to me. 
I have never been drunk in New York. I have never said that I 
am a German captain who sets ships on fire. And I have never 
sailed about the harbour in a motor boat.” 

Mr. Boniface put on his glasses and adjusted his hat. 

“It is a great pity that we have to part, captain. You have 
ceased to trust me. Why not honestly confess that you made a 
mistake that might happen to anybody, and we could then con- 
sider how to cover it up.” 

I was no longer angry. I began to laugh. 

“ But, Mr. Boniface, what shall I do to convince you? I have 
never in my life ” 

To my surprise Boniface grew very serious and said : “I have 
heard that gentlemen of your rank in Germany are accustomed 
in such cases to swear on their word of honour.” 

“ All right : on my word of honour, Mr. Boniface.” 

I then heard the absurd story for the second time, and Boniface 
assured me that the whole of the New York police were looking 
for the German Captain Rintelen who rolled about the, docks 
and sailed about the harbour. I questioned him carefully and 
learned that he had obtained the most exact information from a 
certain official who had seen the alleged captain. 

“You must find out, Mr. Boniface, what is known about him. 
Find out the minutest details, so that we can ourselves have a look 
at the fellow who has been trumpeting forth his activities.” 

Boniface grew thoughtful. “ It will cost money,” he suggested. 
“ I shall have to knock the policeman down first.” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“ Don’t worry, captain. I’ll knock him down with a thousand 
dollars.” 

It was worth a thousand dollars. I gave Boniface the money, 
and he knocked his man down the same evening. 

He telephoned me to meet him, and I found him very excited 
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and rather ashamed. What he had to tell me was indeed queer. 
The police had been after me since noon, when I had gone out in 
mv motor boat, and 1 was at this moment sailing .about the harbour. 
Tfic police wanted to catch me climbing secretly on board a ship 
to deposit an incendiary bomb. 

I shook my head in liewildcrmcnt, and sent for one of my 
captains to come dovsn to the docks with me and cross the Hudson 
to I lolxikcn. lioniface went ahead and we followed 

Boniface knew the exact spot where the detectives were wait- 
ing to shadow me when 1 should draw alongside in my boat. 
Their intention was to ransack the motor boat for incendiary 
bombs. Even before we arrived we could sec a couple of men in 
bowlers leaning against the railings of a )city. We went round 
them in a wide circle and stole into the surrounding darkness to 
await events. First came a woman, who remained standing for 
a time on the quay near die jetty and then began to w.ilk up and 
down, with her eyes fixed on the waters of the Inrliour Tnen a 
motor boat drew alongside. The two men had meanwhile disap- 
peared, but we saw them crouching behind a railway tram. A 
man emerged from the boat carrying a couple of licavy Gaskets, .and 
(he woman hastened up to him. The detectives crept round to 
bar his way, and thougit it was too dark to make out his face, it 
could be seen that he was tall and wore .a roomy raincoat After 
he had made Iiis boat fast, the woman helped him to carry his 
baskets along the jetty towards tlic qu.ay, with the intention 
apparently of making for the town Suddenly they were con- 
fronted by (he two detectives, with whom they collided, so that 
the baskets toppled over and llicir contents rolled along the 
ground. The detectives apologized profusely, picked up the fallen 
objects and put them in the baskets again, and while the man in 
the raincoat shouted abuses at them, they raised ihcir hats and 

hiding place we saw two other detectives following 
the man and woman and vve attached ourselves to die procession. 
It was dark and rain was falling, and we could only see the 
pursuers, not the pursued. Suddenly they ran round different 
corners and we came to a standstill, for the detectives had lost 
the trail. 1 was fed-up with chasing myself and had other things 
to do, so I went home. We knew where the man kept his boat, 
and It would not be difficult to discover what he was up to In 
fact, we found out on the following day as much as we wanted 
to know. His business m the harbour was quite harmless Ke 
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was especially interested in the sale of tobacca and spirits, and, as 
far as the sale of alcohol was concerned, he appeared to be his 
own best customer. He lived with a woman and seemed to be 
in fear of the law, for he frequently changed his quarters. He 
had got drunk one night in a tavern by the waterside and had 
declared in all seriousness that he was a German captain occupied 
in placing bombs on Allied munition transports so that they caught 
fire at sea. The whole affair was ridiculous, but it was a matter 
of great concern to us since all the British detectives swore positively 
that he was Captain Rintelen in disguise. The New York police 
had often ascertained that Rintelen was often seen in society in 
evening dress and that he lived at the New York Yacht Club. But 
this did not influence the detectives, who declared that Rintelen 
was leading a dual existence, in one phase of which he appeared 
as the decayed individual with the motor boat". They even 
succeeded in convincing the American secret police, or at least the 
minor officials, who soon believed this grotesque nonsense. The 
man they were after noticed of course that he was being pursued; 
but as he had a bad conscience he disappeared and thus 
strengthened the suspicions of the police. 

We hit on an idea which caused us considerable amusement, 
but which, when we carried it out, served us well to the end. One 
of my men who was less in the bad books of the police than the 
others, and who could not under any circumstances have been 
charged with an act of sabotage, bribed the eccentric stranger to 
enter our service, and we discovered that, as a matter of fact, he 
bore a certain superficial resemblance to myself. He had gone to 
the dogs and was constantly drunk. Our subsequent activities not 
only completely nonplussed the British detectives, and even some 
of the American police officials, but made them all the more certain 
that we were one and the same individual. My agent picked him 
up in the street one day, stood him a number of drinks, put him in 
a car, and took him to the little dockside tavern in which he had 
previously engaged a room. The man was in a state of semi- 
intoxication and allowed himself to be stripped of his dingy 
garments and dressed in a new suit and patent-leather shoes which 
were much too large for him. He was then taken to a large, 
fashionable hotel and the detectives lost all trace of him. It was 
a game which my men went on playing with numerous variations, 
and it not only amused us, but fulfilled its purpose. 

We then let him return to his business, which he soon began 
to neglect, however, as he received plenty of money from us. He 
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\V3S in such .1 state that lie never asked questions, but did blind!) 
cvcryihmi; we asked of him A few dollars in his pocket and 
frcciucnt drinks kept lum liappv He could not give us away, since 
lie knew nothing; about us, and we found him very useful He 
bcg-in to take an interest in his clothes, and every morning he 
Oiovvcd hmi'clf at a busv street crossing nor far from the Yacht 
Club. In the other part of tiic town, where our office was situated, 
hcriisconccrtcd both the lift bovsand the detectives 

When vve had thus led the {xilicc on j filse trail, I began to 
spin my threads again. Dr S».licclc was instructed to resume the 
construction of detonators, and in spite of the increased risks we 
succeeded m placing them on transports As before, we only put 
them on Hrilish, French, .and Russian vessels so .as not to violate 
American ncutr.ahi\. We also rented a new office, rooms being 
pul at our disposaf by a German of half-Mcxic.an cxtr.aclion and 
of an adventurous disposition We equipped our new quarters so 
Uni the rooms were divided into two parts by special doors and 
were connected by telephone and an alarm bell which rang very 
softly. 1 was thus protected against undesirable visitors and 
|X)ssesscd an emergency exit to the corridor to ensure an orderly 
retreat. We were now called the “ Mexico Korih*Wcsicrn Railway 
Company," and this name appeared neatly on the door of our 
ofTice. 

The first act of the new firm was to acquire an idea, the father 
of which was a young German engineer named Fay He 
declared that he had invented a machine which was capable of 
tearing olt a slup’s rudder while at sea He made a good im 
pccssion on me, .ind after discuuing the matter with my captains 
1 gave Fay money to prepare his experiments He returned a week 
later and said he was ready. 1 sent him into the country with a 
couple of the captains to buy a piece of ground in a deserted region 
which w.as well hidden by trees Here they constructed the stern 
of a ship out of wood and attached to it a genuine rudder. To this 
rudder was fixed a detonator, the tip of which earned an iron pm 
which was needle-shaped at the lower end The pm was con- 
nected with the rudder-shaft itself, and as the shaft revolved the 
iron pm turned with it, gradually boring its way into the 
detonator, until it eventually pierced the fulminate and caused an 
explosion which blew away the rudder 

When the model had been solidly constructed, Fay attached 
his apparatus and began to revolve the rudder. The captains stood 
at a respectful distance and Fay kept on turning for about an hour 
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or SO. Then there was a terrific bang, and bits of the model flew 
about the captains’ ears. Fay himself went up in the air, but came 
down again in the wood with only a few injured ribs. The trees 
themselves were damaged, and a fire broke out which they had to 
extinguish. They then got into the car and returned to New York 
to report to me that the invention had functioned efficiently. 

Fay was financed with enough money to carry on his experi- 
ments, until he succeeded in producing his apparatus in a handy 
form and was ready to make his first attempt. He took a motor 
boat out into the harbour one evening and apparently had engine 
trouble, for he drew up alongside the rudder of one of the big 
munition transports and made fast. He actually managed in two 
cases to fix his machine, and we waited results. They were 
announced in due course by the Shifting News, and the New 
York papers were agitated. There had been two mysterious 
accidents, and nobody could say how they happened. Two 
transports had had their rudders torn away at sea and suffered 
serious damage to the stern. One of them had been abandoned by 
its crew and was drifdng as a wreck on the Adantic, while the 
other had had to be towed into the nearest harbour. 

When this success had become public knowledge, Fay could 
no longer venture to sail about the harbour in his motor boat. He 
was young, but bold and resolute, and during the next few weeks 
he undertook adventures on munition transports which demanded 
iron nerves. He mounted his machine on a large platform made 
of cork, and swam out into the harbour under cover of darkness. 
When he reached the vessels that he had marked out, he fixed his 
apparatus to their rudders. A number of further successes were 
recorded, and numerous Allied shells failed to reach the guns for 
which they had been destined. With the help of Fay’s new 
invention, which we used not only in New York, but in other ports, 
we were able to give our undertaking a new turn. What the 
incendiary bombs could not achieve was reserved for Fay’s 
machines. The number of transports had, however, increased 
nearly tenfold since we first began our work, and as it was 
impossible to interfere with them all, we had to find a new 
inspiration. 

Meanwhile I had another iron in the fire, I had studied the 
foreign political situation of the United States, and realized ' that 
the only country she had to fear was Mexico. If Mexico attacked 
her she would need all the munitions she could manufacture, and 
would be unable to export any to Europe. There was, however. 
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no pros|>cct of lliis, since Mexico was tern b) internal dissensions. 
Hticfta, the former prcsicicnf, was in ckiIc, though I knew dint he 
still hoi>ccl to rcg.nin his lost position lie ascribed lus fall to the 
United St.itcs, which he susj>cctcd of having fomented the resolu- 
tion which h.id brought him to grief Wliilc he was still m power, 
American cjpu.il had in.’dc further attempts to gain possession 
of Mexico's oil, hut lud met with resistance from Huerta, which 
was Old) broken down vviicn the resolution sent him into 
Innishmcnt. 

'Hiis was tlic situation wlicn I decided to take a hand in the 
game. I Ic.arncd that Mucru was in the United Suites and made 
esers ciTort to find where he was sunsing. He suddenly turned up 
m Ness' York, and 1 sscru to lus hotel, die Manhattan, to see lum. 
On my ssay I {>ondcrcd hovv to approach him, but could not think 
of any plan, and decided to rely on my instinct. He ssas sitting 
alone III the lounge and ssas surprised to be addressed by a com- 
plete stranger, when 1 looked mio his eyes I realized at once 
the best svay to appraich iiim. 1 told him I ssas a German ofTicer, 
mentioned the munition ir.iJis|)ort5, and o/Tcred him my help ilicrc 
and liicn. ! expressed my readiness to do all 1 could to bring his 
p.ifiy into jxisscr ag.iin in ^Mexico 

'Ihougli I gasc my reasons for suiting him, he was afraid of 
a trap and thought I might he an American a^ent He remained 
silent, and 1 nude cscry cllort to consmcc him tint 1 really ssas 
a German officer, and not m the pay o( the United States At last 
he bclicscd me and svas prepircd to speak frankly. He told me 
that another resolution was being engineered by his friends, but 
that t! c) lacked ss capons, or, in other words, money. 

’I he inters icsv lasted .t long lime. I was in a position to offer 
him clfcciisc help, and ssc discussed what ssas to be done if the 
nesv resolution should lie crosvncd with success. This was a 
matter of Oic utmost importance to me, and ssc came to terms. , 
Huerta stipulated that I should procure the sanction of the German 
Government to the follosving conditions : 

German U boats sscrc to land weapons along the Mexican 
coast; abundant funds were to be provided for the purchase of 
armaments; and Germany should agree to furnish Mexico with 
moral support. In that cscniuality Mexico would take up arms 
against the United Slates, and Huerta would have his resenge 
llus desire for resenge, incidentally, seemed to me to be Huerta’s 
driving motive. After the interview I sent a cable report to Berlin. 

As I left the hotel 1 caught sight of two familiar faces They 
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were those of detectives who had frequently shadowed me in the 
past. I remained in the vicinity of the hotel until I saw Huerta 
come out, followed by two men, who were apparently guarding 
him. I went after them in order to make sure. Huerta entered a 
car, and the two detectives stopped a taxi and followed. There was 
no longer room for doubt that our interview had been observed.- 
On the same day another disturbing incident occurred; for when I 
returned to my office, still somewhat agitated at my disconcerting 
discovery, I found Mr. Boniface sitting there with his legs crossed 
and very depressed. I was by no means pleasantly surprised when 
he told me that he-had extremely disagreeable news. 

“ Cut it short, Mr. Boniface,” I begged. “ I have already had 
enough amusement for one day.” 

My eyes grew wide with astonishment, however, when he told 
me a story that I was at first disinclined to believe. He had found 
out, with the help of his shady but very valuable connections, 
that the “ Most Secret Code ” of the German Embassy had been 
stolen. British agents had got a girl to make up to a young an^ 

' badly-paid secretary on the staff of the naval attache. The two 
had become friendly, and she had persuaded him that it was absurd 
to exist on a wretched pittance, when he was in a position to earn 
a fortune with a single stroke. He had agreed to do what she asked 
of him, and had communicated the immensely important code to 
her, and therefore to the British. He was said to have made a copy 
and to have restored the original carefully to its place, which 
evidently was but poorly guarded. 

This “ leak ” in the oflice of the attaches was naturally reported 
to me at once from another source. It had become known at 
Washington and was actually under discussion at a cabinet 
meeting. 

I was very upset. It was the code that I had brought with me 
from the admiralty in Berlin for the use of the embassy, because 
it was suspected that the old code was in the hands of the enemy. 

I thanked Boniface for his information and sent him away. I 
then went immediately to the naval attache, though it seemed to 
me unlikely that the code could have been accessible to a secretary, 
since there was a regulation which prohibited the trusting of a 
cipher to a lower official. When 1 was shown into the naval 
attache, I said : 

” Do you know that the ‘ Most Secret Code ’ has gone, sir?” 

Captain Boy-Ed exploded : 

’* Who says so? Impossible! It is kept here under lc>ck and key.” 
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“ AlaaySt Capum?" 

“ Of course, I haven’t the time to Jock up every code myself. 
That IS done by one of Uic secretaries.” 

In Berlin no one under the rank of captain is allowed to put 
away a secret code.” 

“ Excuse me. That is my own concern.” 

This interview convinced me that the code had really been 
stolen. I had a presentiment of misfortune, but I could not yet 
know what fateful consequences this was going to have for me. It 
Nvas as well lliat I did not. 

There ensued some weeks of waiting for the reply to my 
message to Berlin, and I was on tenterhooks to hear whether I 
could agree to Huerta’s terms. I came into frequent contact with 
him during this time, .ind a}tva)s found him in excellent humour 
at the turn nis country’s fortunes were about to take 

I was sliU waiting (or die answer from Berlin which was to 
sanction my conspiracy with Huerta. It arrived eventually, and 
informed me that money was being held for the day when Mexican 
troops would be ready to commence hostilities against America, 
and that German submarines and auxiliary cruisers would appear 
on the Mexican coast to lend their support It appeared to be 
a matter of ultunate indilTerence to Germany whether the United 
States mauitaincd her secret enmity by supplying munmons to the 
Allies, or came openly into the war on their side 

On receiving the German Government’s reply I drove to the 
Manhattan Hotel, but Huerta w'as not there. I learned from one 
of his friends that he was expected back m New York at any 
moment; so 1 waned. He had gone to the Mexican frontier to 
discuss matters with !us party; but though 1 waited and waited, 
he did not return I sent my agents out to search for him 
throughout America, but they could not discover a trace Though 
I mobilized all my forces, die difficulty of finding one man in 
such a large country was enormous Boniface came to me one day, 
and I told him tliat Huerta must be discovered at all costs He 
thought that the American federal police must know his where- 
abouts, since they were probably shadowing him as an enemy of 
the States. Some days went by without news, and I was very 
worried, since I was anxious to see the ripening of the seeds I had 
sown. One evening, as I was returning from a social function, I 
was walking along in cvemng-dress to find a taxi, when a man 
passed me from behind with a swift step. I took no nouce of him, 
out suddenly heard the words : 
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“You are being' watched. Look out! Don’t wait for Huerta. 
He has been poisoned.” 

I kept my control and followed the man with my eyes, I 
recognized the gait of Mr. Boniface. When I got into my taxi I 
was followed by a second car. Boniface was right. I was being 
watched. Later I heard that Huerta had been poisoned by his cook 
in a country house on the Mexican border, though no details of 
his death were ever made public. What actually became of him I 
never found out. 

Though I was aware that the police were on my track I 
resolved to hold out. I had always been so careful diat they could 
have no direct and clear proof that I had had a linger in so many 
“ shady ” transactions. When I entered my bank next morning, the 
official who always attended to my business — he was a German, 
knew my identity, and had often helped me — beckoned to me and 
gave me a letter. I read the address and grew pale. On the 
envelope were the words, “ Herrn Kapitdnleutnant Rintelen, 
Hochwohlgeboren.” The official whispered to me that the letter 
had arrived by post, and that there had been considerable excite- 
ment at the bank at the discovery that a German officer had a 
very large account through which enormous sums were being 
passed. Was the letter a trap? I decided to open it nevertheless, and 
saw it was from the military attache of the embassy. I was furious 
at his thoughtlessness and stupidity in addressing me in such a 
fashion. Or was it done deliberately ? 

I had not time, however, to yield to gloomy forebodings, for 
I was in the thick of activities whose threads met in my hands. 
Responsibility lay heavy on my shoulders. In spite of Huerta’s 
death I tried to get the Mexican affair going again, and I was still 
absorbed in my plans when, on the morning of July 6, 1915, an 
attendant came to me in the breakfast-room of the New York 
Yacht Club and gave me a message to ring up a certain number. 
The naval attache was at the other end of the telephone, and he 
asked me to meet him at a particular street corner. When I arrived 
he handed me a telegram, which ran as follows : 

“ To the Naval Attache at the Embassy. Captain Rintelen is 

to be informed unobtrusively that he is under instructions to 

return to Germany.” 

What was that? Had 1 not, but a few weeks ago, distinctly 
asked headquarters in Berlin not to cable my name at all, but to 
send me in writing, in a carefully considered way, their reply to my 
most recent suggestion? — the suggestion that we should now 
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proceed to buy up, in guarded fashion, the majority of shares m such 
American corporations as were, under their own charter, not sup* 
posed to engage in the manufacture of ammuniuon or accessories. 
That appeared, after alJ, quite a good scheme, one which might 
ha>e thrown a wedge into the machinery of Yankee munitions 
and money making. 

Manj jears latcr—whcn I finally came home from this 
“0d)sscy”— as late as 1921, Anno uomtnt, 1 learned that this 
suggestion had met widi the approval of all and sundry in Berhn, 
even with that of the president of the Rciclubank, Dr. Havenstem, 
but was opposed b)— Ucthman Hollwcg! 

I could not understand why thrs telegram had been sene to me, 
and only knew that if I obeyed it immcdutcly, I should leave things 
in a frightful confusion behind me. 

At any rate 1 decided that ** obedience,’* in the loftier sense of 
die word, might still admit an appropriate interpretation of the 
recall-order, and I tlicrcforc wound op my busincss—unobtrusivcly, 
however, while I calmed my friends and helpmates with the 
assurance that within four weeks I iliould be “ on the job ” again, 
for I was convinced 1 could run the British blockade and pass to 
and fro at my conv cniencc. 

Captain Von Rtntelen was arrested by the Brituh on the return 
eo)age and interned tn England, 


THEY MADE HIM KING IN BORNEO 

By 

OWEN RUTTER 

E arly one morning in August, 1838, a trim schooner flying the 
white ensign began to nose her way cautiously up the Sarawak 
River. Standing beside her wheel was a man in the early 
thirties, gazing intendy ahead. He was an inch or two under 
six feet, with a lithe figure, a handsome face and a sensitive, tender 
mouth. It was the mouth of a man who would suffer for the 
sufferings of others, but the slight curl of the lips at either corner 
suggested that he would have the courage to laugh in the face of 
misfortime, and the strength to fight with a high heart. 

His widely-set grey eyes were bright with excitement. From 
time to time he sang a snatch from a song or uttered a queer little 
chirrup of satisfaction. He was happier than he had ever been in 
his life. He had reason to be, for he was doing what he had always 
longed to do. 

Some men find their places in the world early, some late. Until 
the moment he sighted the coast of Borneo James Brooke had never 
found his. He was an adventurer, in the best sense of that often 
misused word. It was the spirit of adventure that made him run 
away from Norwich Grammar School. When he was sixteen he 
obtained a commission in the Bengal army. He was wounded in 
the first Burma War, invalided to England and finally resigned 
his commission without any great regret, for the restriction of a 
public service was too severe a curb on his freedom-loving spirit. 

Then he bought a brig, loaded her with a mixed cargo, and 
sailed to the Far East, but the venture was not a financial success 
and showed him that he was not cut out for a trader. Yet after 
his travels life in England irked him. It was “ like drinking 
milk and water after brandy,” he said. 

In 1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, his father died 
and left him ^^30,000. He determined to buy a vessel in which 
he could sail the uncharted waters of the eastern seas. He wanted 
to be his own master, to go where he liked, to plant his foot where 
white men had never been before, to see scenes on which educated 
eyes had never gazed, to study mankind in the most uncivilized 
quarters of the world. He had no personal ambition, no craving 
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for Gnancbl rewards. Bui even then ihc thought of suffering 
hununity mo\cJ hlm» and as well as his desire for exploration he 
longed to find some unknown land where he might be of service 
to his felIow<rcatures. 

He bought a sehoonert the Royaliit, of one hundred and forty- 
two tons burden, belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron, “ My 
darling schooner,” he called her, “the pride of my foolish heart 
and the light of my c)cs.” After a cruise in the Mediterranean to 
try his ship and crew, he sailed for the Par East. 

His first objccthc was the great island of Borneo which lies 
atJiw'art the equator in die Souiii China Sea. At diat time it was 
almost wholly unexplored, but the nordicrn and western coasts 
were under (he sovereignly of a hfalay sultan whose palace and 
capital were built on posts above the water of the Bruni River. 

In Singapore he learnt tiut Rajah Muda Hassim, die sultan's 
representative in Sarawak, a province on the western coast, had 
lately befriended a shipwrecked British crew and displayed a 
humanity unusual in Malay princes. The Govccnot of Singapore 
promised Brooke a personal letter to Rajah Muda Hassim and the 
cliairman of die Chamber of Commerce invited him to take with 
him a present in recognition of the services the Rajah Muda had 
rendered to British seamen. Brooke decided to make Kuching, 
Hasstm's seat of governmenr, his first port of call. That decision 
was to change the course of his whole life. 

He took with him an Englisliman as interpreter and, lest he 
sliould find Hassim's temper different from what he had been led 
to expect, he added eight stout Malays to his British crew. It took 
him over a month to make the passage which now takes four days, 
for he was forced to s.nil with tnc utmost caution; the charts often 
contained errors of a degree or more, and, as he put it afterwards, 
occasionally he had to clip some hundreds of miles of habitable 
land off the map. 

And all the umc he had to keep an eye open for the approach 
of a fleet of lllanum or Balantni pirates, who, in sauadrons of two 
hundred sail, were accustomed to cruise in the Malayan seas. No 
trading ships were safe from these ruthless sea-rovers, no coastal 
villages immune from their attacks. They could shelter in a 
thousand lonely bays of the archipelago; a thousand rivers gave 
them hiding-places whence their swift war-boats could dash out 
to seize a peaceful merchantman or a Chinese j’unk; and, once 
sighted ana marked down, scant chance had any vessel against 
those fierce warriors, who, arrayed in scarlet and coats of mail, came 
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sweeping across the sea, brandishing their two-headed swords and 
yelling their war-cries as they leapt on board in quest of slaves and 
plunder. 

But although Brooke was to have many a fight with these pirates 
in later days, that first passage from Singapore was uneventful, 
and at last the Royalist anchored at the mouth of the Sarawak River. 
Brooke despatched a boat up-stream to Kuching to inform Hassim 
of his arrival, and Hassim replied by sending one of his nobles 
in a large prahu to bid the white men welcome to his capital. 

No wonder, then, that Brooke was happy that morning as, her 
anchor weighed, the Royalist began to sail up the broad river. The 
oozy flats of twisting mangrove gave place to banks fringed with 
nodding wipa/j-palm. Nipah changed to grassy open country, 
broken by rice fields and groves of coco-nut trees, and straggling 
villages with gardens of bananas, sugar-cane and Indian corn. Far 
away in the distance rose and fell a long line of jungle hills. 

“ How much farther.?” asked Brooke impatiently of the Malay 
pilot. 

“ One bend more,” the man replied. 

The schooner rounded the bend and entered a short and narrow 
reach, guarded by a small fort, beyond which lay Rajah Muda 
Flassim's capital. It was not an imposing sight : little more than 
a Malay village, with a row of Chinese shops and a large square 
shed, thatched with palm-leaves, which was the governor’s audience- 
hall. But to James Brooke it was the threshold of adventure. 

The Royalist’s anchor was let go. She saluted Rajah Muda 
Hassim with twenty-one guns. The salute was returned with 
seventeen guns from the fort. Then Brooke landed with his 
officers to pay a ceremonial call upon the Rajah Muda. 

A man usually recognizes the great moments of life when they 
come to him. Brooke was accustomed to say that as he marched 
towards the palm-leaf audience-hall in the blazing sunshine that 
morning he had a conviction that his meeting with the Malay 
prince was to have momentous results. He felt somethino- more 
than the e.Kcitement of seeing a new country and of having the 
c.xpcricnce of meeting an Oriental potentate in his own land. It 
w.u as though a door at which he had been persistently knocking 
were suddenly being opened to him. ° 

Raj.ah Muda Hassim received him in state, surrounded by his 
ministers and nobles. Chairs had been placed on either side of 
the throne. Brooke and his people sat on one side, the courtiers 
upon the other. Hassim’s twelve younger brothers sat behind him. 
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A crtn^d of j^ardi and attendants squatted round tn respectful 
uicnce. Mujicuns placed ui!d music irom time to time Slaves, 
kneeling; before the visitors, served them with tea 

biautm proved to l>c a imaU, plain little man, but he gave the 
unprcision of one accustomed to command. His manners were a 
pattern of courtesy and lie received Brooke with kindly words of 
welcome. 

Brooke {produced the presents he had brought with him bright 
silks from burat, rolls of scarlet clodi, siam[)cd velvet, gunpowov, 
suectmeats, prci^ved gmt,er, }ams, dates and syrups and a huge 
box of Chinc.c toys for llassim's children 

Hasirm reecned them graieJy Con»ersar/on d/d nor extend 
far beyond {>obte inquiries after health and professions of friend 
siiip Brooke, vvho uciciicd formalities, longed to ulk to Hassim 
as nun to man But he knew that would have been a serious 
brcacji of etiquette and schooled himxlf to patience 

fiefore he took hit leave, however, he did succeed in veering 
die talk once to local {xjhtics He had learnt that tlic real governor 
oi the province was a Brunt noble named Makota For ccntuncs 
the Dyak inluhiiants had been governed by these Brunt pan^erant, 
who were accustomed to sc^ucczc them dry, selling them into slavery 
for triHing debts, forcing Uicm to barter their nee, beeswax and 
edible birds* nests at a fraction of their real value If tlicy refused, 
Uicir women and children would be enslaved, or dicy themselves 
might be tied to a log and allowed to drift down tiic river our to 
sea Makota*s rule had been even more oppressive than usual 
llnally the long suffering Dyak had broken out m rebellion and 
die sultan had sent ilie Uajah Muda, his heir apparent, to suppress 
it. hie had not been successful, for Brooke knew due hostilities 
had been dragging on fur four years He ventured to ask Hassim 
if the war proceeded favourahfjr. 

** There IS no war," replied Hassim ncgligcndy. " It is merely 
some tliildVpby among my subjects" 

Hauim promised to pay a visit to the Royalist next dav In 
die morning Brwkc again found himself faced with the claDoratc 
etiquette of die Brum court Two nobles came off to inquire how 
many guns Brooke proposed to fire as a salute to their royal master 
Satisfied on that point, they asked if Brooke would go ashore in 
his gig to fetch the Rajah Muda oil. 

Had Brooke eared to stand on ceremony he might well have 
refused this request But to him it seemed less trouble to agree 
than to refuse After all, Hassim was a royal prince and heir to 
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the throne of the oldest Malay kingdom in the archipelago. So 
he went ashore to meet him, and gave him a salute of twenty-one 
guns. 

The procession which approached the gig while the Royalist’s 
guns were booming was such as Brooke had never seen before. 
First came a standard-bearer, carrying the colours of Bruni; then 
a band of warriors armed with kris and spears, and men beating 
drums and gongs. The officers of state followed, one carrying 
the Rajah Muda’s sword in a golden scabbard, another his war 
shield, a third his jewel-hilted and wavy-bladed kris. Behind them, 
under a yellow umbrella held by a slave, marched the Rajah Muda, 
dressed in royal yellow, with a turban of lilac cloth-of-gold. He 
was surrounded by his twelve brothers and his nobles, while a 
crowd of less important dignitaries brought up the rear. 

Brooke conducted the party over the Royalist, which had been 
dressed for the occasion. They exclaimed with wonder at the long 
mirrors; they ate and drank in the crowded cabin; and some of 
the Rajah Muda’s followers horrified the Royalist’s officers by 
gobbing out upon the spotless deck the scarlet juice of the betel-nut 
they chewed. 

Hassim was puzzled to know why Brooke had come to his 
country, and, on learning that he was not a trader, how he contrived 
to live. When Brooke explained that the English liked to travel, 
Hassim politely inquired if there were no parts of his own country 
still unexplored. But when Brooke mentioned that he had a fortune 
of his own, and so was free to go where he chose, Hassim was 
profoundly impressed and suggested that his visitor must be a 
relation of the Queen of England, of whom Brooke had told 
him. That remark showed Brooke the Malay mentality. A man 
must be a prince to have leisure and money to enjoy it, and the 
more money he had the nearer he must be to the throne. 

Brooke obtained permission from Hassim to make an expedition 
into the interior, on the promise that he would not enter the 
rebellious area. Accompanied by two Bruni nobles he spent several 
weeks exploring rivers and forests unknown to Europeans and 
meeting Dyaks who had never seen a white face before. He 
learned much of Dyak customs and ways of life, and satisfied 
himself that although they had practised head-hunting from time 
immemorial they were by nature a simple and likeable people 
their primitive condition making them an easy prey for their 
unscrupulous overlords, but as easily capable of having their con- 
dition improved. 
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On Brooke’s return to Kuching, Hassim was as gracious as 
before, and presented him with an orang-utan, which Brooke 
called Betsy. He also promised to send letters to Singapore granting 
the merchants free permission to trade with Sarawak. As the 
Royalist was about to sail his last words were, “ Tuan Brooke, do 
not forget me!” 

As uiough to help this remembrance his guns continued firing 
until the Royalist was out of sight. 

After leaving Sarawak Brooke spent several months cruising 
in die archipcLigo. Then he decided to return home. But Hassim’s 
last words still rang in his ears. Moreover, he had been disappointed 
not to have seen that part of the country which had been in the 
hands of the rebels. By now peace might have been established and 
he would be able to visit it. He decided to return to Kuching before 
he finally sailed for Europe. Looking at this decision in the light 
of after events it is as tnough a magnet had been drawing him 
towards his destiny. 

He reached Kuching again in August, 1840. The Rajah Muda 
received him cordially. The chiefs and people welcomed him. 
But he found that the rebellion, so far from being at an end, was 
raging violently. Armed tribes of Dyaks were encamped within 
tliirty miles of the capital. 

This time Hassim did not pretend to conceal his anxiety. There 
was no talk now of the warding child’s-play. Brooke could see 
that he was scared, not only by the approach of the rebels, but by 
the intrigues among his own nobles, led by Makota. He appealed 
to Brooke to help him. 

“You have a fine ship, Tuan” he said. "You have men and 
guns. Your aid will put fresh heirl into my army and strike fear 
into tlic hearts of these rebels.” 

It was characteristic of Brooke that he could not refuse an appeal 
for help, above all when made by one who had shown him great 
kindness. Besides, here was adventure. He agreed to stay. 

His first move was to visit Makota’s fort up-stream, taking 
with him supplies of sugar, tea and biscuits for the army: a 
collection of Malays, Chinese and loyal Dyaks. On his arrival 
he made practical suggestions for an active campaign, and urged 
Makota to attack. He had still to learn Malay methws of prosecut- 
ing a war. They ale his stores but ncglectea his counsel. Makota 
did noticing. The Rajah Muda did nothing. The rebels remained 
where they were, inactive but a perpetual menace. 

He waited for weeks, chafing at the delay. Finally, tired of 
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Makota’s procrasrination, he determined to leave Kuching, for 
his stores were running short. 

Hassim received this news with consternation. 

“How can you desert me now, Tuan?” he moaned. 
“ Surrounded as I am with enemies?” 

Brooke was touched. He had never seen a Malay so moved. 
Once again he found it impossible to say no. Moreover, he knew 
that there was no hope for the country until the rebellion was at 
an end and thought that he might prevent bloodshed and massacre 
if only Hassim could prevail quickly. 

So he went up-river again. He ur^ed Makota to attack the 
Dyaks’ forts without delay, but insisted that the lives of the women 
and children must be spared. Makota listened politely, but all he 
did was to liarow up more stockades. The rebels seemed to lack 
the initiative to advance. All the two armies did was to beat gongs 
and shout abuse at one anotlier. Even when Brooke brought up 
some of the Royalist’s guns and made a breach in the Dyaks fort 
he could nor rouse Makota to attack. 

At last his patience gave out. He returned to Kuching, 
embarked his men and guns on the Royalist and once more pre- 
pared to sail. 

Hassim entreated him to stay, more desperately than before. 
This time Brooke refused. 


” Tuan Brooke,” pleaded Hassim, “if you will but stay and 
help me I will give you this province of Sarawak, its government, 
its revenues and its trade. The sultan shall make you ruler of 
it. All shall be yours if only you will not desert me.” 

An appeal to Brooke’s compassion never failed, but he was 
too honest to take advantage of a frightened prince. 

“ Let us speak of that later,” he answered. “ I will stay on 
condition that your highness gives me authority to wage this war 
in my own way. If I am successful, and if your highness is of the 
same mind when the war is over, let us talk again.” 

Hassim agreed. Brooke took ins men and guns back to the 
ifont. 1 here tic found P.an^cran Bedrudi n, one of Hassim’s 
brothers, who had joined Makota. Bedrudin was a fine type of 
M.5lay prince, iumdsomc, eager and brave, as anxious to end the 
vrar .is Brooke was, and ready to lead the army in person. 

Brooke clu.ug.ht th.it at last his difitculttes were at an end. But 
c.cn though he vv.js armed wuth tlassim’s authority, Makota benan 
la f.ti e trcdi wb;cctsons. It was not right, he declared, that PangtTmj 
Bedruim ‘/r.ouid expote hinwelt in an acuck. If jjc were killed 
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or wounded the Muda would be angry. The other nobles 
sup{H)i(cd iNfakota. fkdrudin raged. UrooKc argued in vain. But 
die rolilcs stuck to liicir point and wiilioui Bcdrudin to lead them, 
the Malays and the lo)al D)aks would nut attack 

P nail) Ilftx>kc cifcctcd a compromise. Mikota agreed to allow 

Ouncse to attack d.c fort, while the English served the guns. 
Tlic attack might have succeeded had not die Chinese leader l^gun 
to U) hts j)ra)as in a loud vo.ee mst as his men came witlim 
licanng distance of the cncinv stixLidc. The alarm was given 
in the fort. ‘2 he rebels begrn to tling spears and shoot their 
[X>ivoncd h!u.vpi(vc darts. The Chinese tilted back to their camp 
and the attack broke down. 

In the end it was Brooke and the !o)al D>aks who brought 
nutters to a head. MikoU decided to build a new fort to nut flank 
die rcl>cis and command t2.c river Before it was completed die 
rcl>cU )aui»-.hcd an attack u|X)n ii. A D)ak came running to 
Brooke, lagging fur supjkvt. 

Brooke >ci?xd his arms and» calling on his men to follow, set 
off towards the fort. As lie emerged from the )unclc to a ridge 
aliove die river lie saw die rebels creeping up to the unfinished 
stockade. ’Ihcv were then within iwcnt) live )ards of their 
c^}cctive. BruuKc gave the order to charge across a nee held As 
Kxsn as the rebels saw die English sailors advancing u{)on diem 
diC) turned and bolted, thnging down their muskets, spears and 
b!owj>(|)cs as (he) ran. 

lo make the most of the advantage gained, Brooke began a 
bombardment of the rebels’ fort with the Royahst’i guns The 
rebels, dmna)cd by dus soldierly activity, soon asked permission 
to treat for terms. 

That was cxactl) whar Brooke wanted, for aldiough he con- 
fessed tint lie enjoyed the excitement of a hoht he disliked 
destroying human life. So he agreed to a truce, but insisted that 
there must be no dckiy. He would meet the rebel chiefs that very 
night. It seemed a good opportunity to reach a settlement, for 
Makota had gone to Kuching A meeting place was appointed 
on the river bank between the rebels’ fort and Nhkoia’s camp 

When the lime came some of Makoia's ofiicers hung back, 
saying th.nt they feared treachery. But Brooke insisted on keeping 
his promise to meet the rebels, and finally they set out Even then 
die Situation was nearly ruined by one ot the Brum captains 
suggesting diat it would be wise to scuc die rebel leader when he 
arrived. 
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Brooke overheard this proposal. He was furious. The thought 
that after all his work he should be betrayed by one of his own 
side was more than he could stand. He whipped out his pistol, 
pointed it at the Bruni, and vowed that he would shoot him if he 
dared to lay a finger on anyone who trusted to a flag of truce. 

That was enough. No more was said. The rebel chief and his 
followers arrived and were not molested. 

One can picture that scene: the clearing beside the pebbly 
river, lighted by torches, the gloom of the jungle behind. On one 
side the Dyaks, squatting on their hunkers, naked but for their 
bark loin-cloths and the black-and-white hornbill feathers in their 
hair. Facing them, Brooke and his white companions, the hand- 
some Bedrudin at his side. Behind them the Bruni nobles, in 
tight-fitting coats of many colours and head-dresses of cloth-of-gold, 
watchful for treachery and still meditating it themselves. 

Brooke wasted no time in talking. He proposed his terms : 
Unconditional surrender. The rebels must hand over their fort, 
burn their stockades and give up their arms. The Dyaks agreed, 
on condition that their lives should be spared. 

“I have no power to give that promise,” said Brooke. “The 
Rajah Muda is the ruler of this land and the power of life and 
death is his alone. But I will promise to use my influence with 
him to save your lives, and 1 will be responsible for them until 
his highness’s orders arrive.” 

The rebels agreed to surrender on those terms. If one needs 
proof of Brooke’s personal magnetism, his power of inspiring 
confidence, one has it there. Those Dyaks had never set eyes on 
a white man before. They had been accustomed to tyranny and 
misrule. Their Bruni overlords had cheated them and enslaved 
them for generations. They had never known what it was to have 
confidence in a man who was not of their own race. Had Makota 
or even Bedrudin, promised to intercede for them or to guarantee 
their safety, they would not have listened to him. Yet they trusted 
Brooke. 

Once they had agreed to his terms Brooke gave orders that 
no boats should go up-stream from his camp without his permission 
But the very next morning he saw a large canoe full of Bruni 
nobles paddling up the river. The chance of looting the unsuspect- 
ing Dyaks was too good to be missed. Brooke hailed the canoe 
three times. It went on. He fired a blank cartridge and then a 
wide ball to turn it back, but the Bruni nobles only* ordered their 
men to paddle faster. It was not until they found they were being 
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/trcd on m cirnc$t, and thic shot was whistling past their heads, 
that they put die canoe about and returned 

Brooke then went to Kuching to plead for the rebels* h\cs 
Although he had made them no fair promises, he was determined 
that die) should not be put to death But he found the Rajah Muda 
uncompromisingly firm Hassim declared that the rebels had 
forfeited dicif lives by nuking war upon his government They 
must die. It was custom, he inustcd and there is nodiing dearer 
dun custom to die Malay heart. 

Brooke argued for hours There is no doubt tlut by this time 
Hasum was genuinely attached 10 Brooke, and had good reason 
to be grateful to him. But m diis one matter he appeared adamant. 

Tinall) Brooke rose and said 

“ If )our highness will not grant me these people’s lives after 
all I luve done, I can but dunk that our friendship muse be at 
an end *’ 

Onl) then did Hasstm give way Tar from wanting to see the 
bu of Brooke now that peace was restored Hasstm clung to him 
more dun ever Uc cave Ins solemn word dut the lives of the 
rebels should be spared, but stipulated that for a time dieir wives 
and clnldfcn sliouid be held as hosuges for their good behaviour 
and dut their propcri) muse be given up Having secured his 
mam point, Brooke agreed 

'I hen Hasstm honourably renewed his otter to make Brooke 
ruler of Sarawak This time Brooke accepted, on condition diat 
he should be left free to ici as he thought best in die interests of 
die country and us people 

Hasstm declared dut it should be so It was die wish of his 
heart, he said, to see things mended, and he promised to have a 
document prepared for the sultan’s sea), since die cession would 
not be valid widiout his liighncss’s consent 

The weeks went by however, and, to Brooke’s surprise and 
indignauon, Hassim did not carry out his promise Brooke waited 
on, while Hassim remained in his palace for days on end 

At last Brooke discovered the reason It became clear that 
Makota was the cause of the deby After die rebellion Hassim 
had formally deposed Makota from die governorship of Sarawak, 
but ^fakot3 had not left Kuching ind still had influence with the 
nobles of Hassim’s court He bad always been jealous of Brooke, 
he was more energetic and had quicker wits than Hassim, and at 
the court of Brunihc had the support of Hassim’s enemies So that 
Hassim, in spite of Ins promise, hesitated to take the decisive step 
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Makota was too clever to defy Brooke openly. Whenever the 
two met, he was mild and courteous. Then something happened 
that gave Brooke an excuse to act. He discovered a plot to poison 
some of his servants. It became clear that Makota s people were 
the guilty parties. Brooke went straight to Hassim, laid the case 
before him and demanded redress. Hassim tried to put him off 
with vague promises of inquiry. 

But by now Brooke’s patience was at an end. He left Hassim’s 
audience-hall, went straight on board the Royalist, mustered his 
people, loaded his guns and brought the schooner’s broadside to 
bear on the palace. 

Then he went ashore with an armed detachment of sailors. He 
demandedv. an immediate audience with the Rajah Muda, and 
obtained it. He denounced Makota as a traitor. He declared that 
while Makota remained in Sarawak neither the Rajah Muda nor he 
himself were safe. He warned Hassim that he, not Makota, had 
the people behind him, and insisted that the only way to prevent 
fresh bloodshed was for Hassim to proclaim him ruler of 
Sarawak. 

This outburst of righteous indignation brought Hassim to his 
senses. Like other weak-minded men he was glad to have his mind 
made up for him. His vacillation vanished. He gave Brooke 
permission to drive Makota from Kuching. 

Makota, faced with so determined an adversary, found wisdom 
in flight. Once freed from his influence Hassim formally made 
over to Brooke the government of Sarawak, with its dependencies 
and revenues, and with power of life and death over its people, 
in return for an annual payment of ^500 to the sultan of Bruni. 
Brooke on his part undertook not to infringe the customs or the 
religion of the people so long as they were not in conflict with the 
dictates of humanity. 

These terms were embodied in a deed of cession which was 
prepared for the sultan s seal. Armed with this document Brooke 
hastened to Bruni, taking Bedrudin with him. 

The sultan received him in his audience-hall, a three-walled 
building open on the side which faced the river. On the platform 
before the entrance were mounted six brass cannon. The sultan 
sat cross-legged on what Brooke recognized as a wooden Chinese 
bedstead which had been carved, painted and gilded to form a 
■mrone. He was dressed in a jacket of dark-green velvet, and 
loose trousers of heavily-embroidered purple satin. On his head 
was a light cloth turban, which did not conceal his baldness. A 
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TOlden>hiIted kris protruded from the scarlet saron? he wore about 
nis Nsraist. His feet were barc> his body short and bloated. On his 
right Iiand were two thumbs. 

He was not an impressive figure and the way he peered into 
Brooke’s face rcmindcu him of a halfwitted child. But ms greeting 
was even warmer tlian Hauim's had been. He kept clasping 
Brooke’s hand and calling him his friend. Rather to Brooke’s 
astonishment he made no diHicultics about handing over Sarawak, 
and on learning die amount of the cession money that was to be 
paid, he czebtmed : 

“ I wish you to be there. I don’t want anyone else. You arc 
my friend and it is no one’s business but mine. The country is 
mine. If 1 clioosc to give you all, I cant” 

He agreed to take the first year’s cession money in kind and 
begged Brooke to send him British goods, especially sweets. 

” And let the ship come before the fasting month begins," he 
begged, "or what shall I do without dates and soft sugar^” 

’Hie deed confirming Brooke as Rajah of Sarawak ivas signed 
and sealed, and lie sailra back with it to Kuclung. On his return 
he had an enthusiastic reception, for no one had expected him to 
come back alive. 

On September Xf, 1841, the deed of cession was received in 
state. Surrounded by men carrying torches it was brought from 
the schooner to a raised platform on which stood the minister 
who was to read die proclamation. Below him stood Hassim, a 
drawn sword in his lund. Near him were liis brothers and Brooke. 
The remainder of die company was seated. 

The deed of cession was read, and James Brooke was proclaimed 
Rajah of Sarawak. Then Hassim cried in a loud voice : 

“If* anyone present contests die sultan’s appointment, let him 
now declare himself 1” 

There was silence. 

” Is there any minister or noble who questions the sultan’s 
will?” demanded Hassim. 

Still silence. 

Hassim challenged each of the nobles in turn. Each promised 
to obey. 

Then Hassim vvaved his sword and declared : 

“ Whoever dares to disobey the sultan’s mandate, I will split 
his skull ! ” 

Such was the coronation of James Brooke, first white rajah of 
Sarawak. He became ruler of a territory the size of Yorkshire. 
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with a population of eight thousand Dyaks, fifteen hundred 
Malays and one thousand Chinese. 

As time went by the sultan gave him a deed which acknowledged 
his absolute sovereignty of Sarawak, and Great Britain recognized 
Sarawak as an independent state and now protects it from aggression 
from without. Gradually the territory was enlarged by peaceful 
treaty and Brooke devoted his life to the ideal which became the 
single purpose of his life : the creation of a free people in an 
independent state. He settled the head-hunting feuds which had 
menaced life and property for generations; with the help of the 
British navy he stamped out the pirates who for centuries had 
roved the Malayan seas. 

Those who have succeeded him have maintained his traditions. 
The present, rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, the third of the 
dynasty and great-nephew of James Brooke, rules over a territory 
the size of England with a population of half a million souls, 
content to follow the selfless purpose of tlie Brookes, which has 
always been to administer the country for the benefit of its own 
people and not for the advantage of its white rulers. 



STORiMS AND BANDITS IN THE 
GOBI DESERT 

By 

Dr. SVEN HEDIN 

The ix^loTiUon oj the Colt Dcjcrt in Mon^olu it among the 
mott recent anj fjmout tcork of the Sweiitth geographer ami 
expforcr. Dr, Sien Hedin The whoie expedition extended over 
a period of fte )<■-/“/, during ivhtch time Or Hedin and other 
n embers of hit expedition, uhtch tnchded Suedes Germans and 
Chinese made tone nunetlous dttcatenet At thss time China 
Si as n a sMe of great unrest The expedition uas m constant 
danger from harditt on the one hand and the authorities of the 
i„rious dtttncls uere tnelined to treat them uith deep suspicion 
on the other, and to refute them permission to proceed This extract 
tells of an anxious time when Dr Hedin himself was til, the 
expedition uas split up into small parties, and the Chtnese 
authorities uere definite!) reported to be hostile to them 

W ntN on ihc morning of December 7 we continued our 
march towards the north west, two of the last sections of 
the great canvan were sull camping Wc Ind not )cl 
come far, wlicn wc rode past a came) that lud refused to follow 
us farther It stood by tlic road on unsteady legs and looked at 
us with listless eyes. 

The road le:ids down through a valley, and we again cross the 
mouniam'cham tliac we hive crossed a lew days ago The land 
scape IS incomparable in its endless expanse 

from the black mountains in the south there juts out a great 
precipitous rocky spur to the north, which seems to obstruct our 
free passage to the west Before wc have reached it, however, we 
find ours^ves quite near the edge of a strongly cutout drainage- 
furrow coming from a valley in the south There, where the 
furrow spreads in the opening of the valley, grow thick fields of 
reeds Here the great Chinese caravan has now set up its tents, 
while our camp lies a short distance farther below The phcc is 
called Shara holussun, “ the yellow reeds *’ A brook with a spring 
of fresh murmuring water flows along between broad ice floes In 
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the north there stretches now as ever the endless sea of the desert, 
and the landscape is one of the most imposing diat wc have seen 
since we left Paotow. 

Major Heyder is a good shot and hunter. He comes to our 
rescue from day to day, by keeping us constantly supplied with 
fresh meat. Near Shara-holussun he killed two splendid buck 
gazelles. Two of our men succeeded in purchasing a small quantity 
of millet and sugar from the Chinese. In contradistinction to us, 
the Chinese have taken stores of provisions with them which suffice 
not only for themselves, but also for others. But they have, indeed, 
an experience which extends over a few thousands of years. 

On December 8 the road ran first of all to the south and south- 
west. At a bend there rose up an isolated pyramid-shaped small 
mountain-top with a heap of stones at its foot. All at once the 
thick plant-growth came to an end and we rode through a peculiar 
valley, rising in a straight line, which was scarcely one hundred 
metres broad. Black towering mountains descended steeply on 
both sides to the flat bottom of the valley. The landscape was 
magnificent, but gloomy. 

The valley then broadened out, and we travelled through a 
natural portal of two small eminences crowned with stone land- 
marks, and reached a very inhospitable camping place where 
there was neither water nor pasturage and fuel was scanty. The 
consumption of water for washing of any kind was therefore for- 
bidden, and even the kitchen was asked to economize. The dogs 
had to be content with the washing-up water, but could hold out 
without harm on the snow which still lay in patches here and there. 

Pains and restlessness disturbed my sleep. Not till towards 
morning did I fall asleep, and when I was awakened by Mento, 
who was making a fire in the stove at the accustomed time, Larsori 
and the others had already set out, and only Heyder was still 
there to accompany myself and Mento. Since I believed that my 
indisposition was only temporary, 1 had not said a word about it 
to Dr. Hummel. My breakfast, however, remained untouched 
Whilst my yourt was being taken down I sat outside at the fire 

while the sun was rising, and looked at the rose-coloured clouds 
on the eastern horizon. 


Then we conunued our journey on the via dolorosa of the 
camds. A terrible west wind chilled me to the bone, and I longed 
for Camp Seventy-two. Fortunately we had only fourteen kfltv 
metres to go to an open spring, whose ice-floes were surrounded 
by passable pasturage. At the fire, which was already burning 
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Ixrturtn (he icnu. Dr. Hummel g;)vc ms a firit c^^nmination, and 
ir.iu^rdiAicly fued the dia^nom Hiih untnUukaUc eatainty: n 
new attack cC gall uonck llcofilcted me rest— m (he first instance 
lor (cxby and (u.TuirruM', and IlsQ sided Mtth him and implored 
me to keep to my Ixd until the attack was oscr. My protests were 
of no asati. { did not feel so bad as not to be able (|uitc well to 
continue the journey. Under no circumstances d:d I w.int to hold 
up the nurch of ilic caravan, cspcciaHy at our jxismon was criuc.ii. 
Our cameli were tired, and cur provujoni were running low. To 
renuin a day in Camp 5 c%cniv*tvvo did us no lurm; water and 
pasturage were iKtter tlian usual. I was (hercforc tmrncdtatcly put 
to Ixd and nurved and eared for like a little child. 

During the rcstMay a .Nfungolun caravan from An-hsi reached 
Use ipting. It Wat carrying barley and Hour to jaukiu-khan. Two 
daji prcvimjvly tivcy had conse across Nnrin*s column, and they 
told US dial (he biter intended to camp itxiay, December lo, near 
U.C tp'ttng t>f Selnstci. three da\t* journey to the south-west of 
here-. Noein't camel* lud nurcheJ well and had apivarcd well 
and active. This newt was comforting, fur 1 had Ixen rather 
anaiuut concerning the column, which was travelling through un* 
known regions. *I l.c NfonguU theiuKlvet were thirteen da^s on the 
journey since leaving An hsi and teckuned six da)s to rcacli home. 

'Hie great ijuestion now was: diould we overtake Norm, Bcrg< 
man and von Marwhall, near Schmei, or would only our roads 
crust near the spring? 

For several davs the vsholc staff had gone on foot, even the 
Cluncsc. Since toe strength of our camels decreased more and 
more and almost daily a new martyr remained Uhind, we had *0 
conserve their earrving jsower and even employ the riding-camels 
as pjckoninuls. Tlic .Mongols, who arc not used to walking, still 
rode, and I was seated at usual in my "crow’s-nest." 

Dr. Hummel vvalkcd by my side when we see out at half-past 
eight on December tl. The air was still and the sky covered with 
clouds. 

After a march of two hours he ordered a halt, lit a crackling 
fire, and put me to Ived in furs on die soft sand. I had such 
gall-stone mins ih.ii he gave me an injection of morphia and 
cadcinc, vvliich acted as a relief. For a full two hours we remained 
lying at the fire, and then when we continued our journey in the 
tracks of the others, I did not exactly sit very firm on my high, 
swaying riding-animal. Never luve 1 longed so much for camp. 
We covered 30.6 kilometres, and, as hitherto, I drew die route 
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of the march. At last we caught sight of the smoke of a camp-fire 
in the distance and finally landed among our party. My yourt 
was standing there ready, and I moved into my “ field-hospital.” 

In the evening Dr. Hummel brought his sleeping-sack, his furs, 
and other things, into my yourt, in order to be able to attend to me, 
if it became necessary. 

When the following day we moved along in the accustomed 
way behind our caravan, and were at a distance of only another 
two kilometres from our camp, which was No. Seventy-four, 
against the sun we caught sight of two forms that came hurrying 
to meet us. One was Larson; the other Norin. It was a great 
joy to us to see Norin safe and sound and to hear that Bergman 
and von Marschall were camping at the spring of Sebistei scarcely 
fifty li to the north-west. 

In Camp Seventy-four, where there was no water and the 
pasturage was bad, Norin remained the night with us. It was now 
a question of in some way or other conveying my poor body to the 
spring of Sebistei, where everything — water, pasture, and fuel — 
was to hand, and where the doctor with inflexible firmness ordered 
two weeks’ rest for his patient. Just as definitely did he forbid me 
to ride, since the rolling gait of the camel was obviously not 
beneficial to my disturbed gall-stones. 

But how in the world was I to get to Sebistei, if I could not 
walk and was not allowed to ride.? Naturally there wasn’t any 
vehicle here, and one could not be made with the small store of 
wood we had with us. 

Shortage of water forced us already next morning to continue 
our journey to the spring of Sebistei. Professor Hsii made the 
suggestion of making a sledge out of tent-poles and boards from 
boxes. That could be drawn either by camels or by men. But 
•Larson explained that, owing to the stony ground, such a convey- 
ance would come to an end after two kilometres. He himself was 
for a litter, which might be carried by four mounted Mongols on 
quiet camels. I protested, however, that I had no liking at all for 
mounting such a flying-machine, which ran the risk any minute 
of being either crushed between the four camels, or torn to pieces 
if the shying animals pulled in four different directions. 

Then December 13 dawned, a day which in the chronicle of my 
life shall be marked with three stars. It is one of my most 
cherished memories, for it gave me one of the greate.st and finest 
proofs of friendship and devotion that I have ever met. I believe 
too that my companions will remember December 13— ope thing 
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is certain in any case, that they will never forcct how terribly 
heavy I was and how strange ii looked carrying a living man across 
liie ccathly silent Gobi Desert. 

At hall'isasl nine we started our. Outside there waited an iron 
bedstead. Along die two sides two tcnt'polcs tied together were 
fastened. TItc Ixd constslcd of the sleeping-sack and a few cushions. 
In caslimcrc boots, cat's skin fur. and cap, I lay upon it, and was 
coscred over with liic large sheep-skin. The litter wiili all its 
appliankwS wciglied at lean as much as I myself. A good forty 
kifos wciglicd on each of the shoulders that carried me. As soon 
as I was wrapped up Ukc a mun\my» Uxe fltsi bearers stepped into 
tiicir places; on a given signal, llcydcr and Hummel, Norin and 
von .Massenhach, lifted the litter on their shoulders and started in 
mtMion. After eight minutes Mane Lama stepjxd into Hc)dcr’s 
place, while the oilier ilircc men only changed shoulders. Then 
new bcaras gave a hand: Liciscrenz and hts servant Charlie and 
also the Mongo! jangsun. The rate of marcliing and the weight 
nude it necessary tlut tlicre sliould Isc a change e>cry seven minutes. 
We thus had (wo vets of bearers, which relieved each other, so due 
cacli bearer carried for seven minutes and for the next seven minutes 
vs'cni free. 1 had my watch in my hand and called a halt when the 
lime was up. I also nude observations in my notebook jusc as 
usual. 'Hie Mongolian bearers did not understand marching in 
step. On tlicir shoulders the movements were in irregular jerks. 
1 lud a feeling of greater rest and security whenever the four 
Hurojvcans sicp^vcd under the litter again. 

After .ibout an hour and a half a rest of half an hour was made 
and the litter was set down by the side of a glorious warming fire. 
1 was probably the only one who needed ir, for Uiosc who carried 
me were warm enough with their work. Whilst we luUcd Heyder 
rode on ahc.id on Norin's camel and took instructions to Larson to 
send immediately at lc.ist eight Mongols to meet us, to relieve our 
first two sets of bearers. They were to ride, so that they might be 
here as quickly as possible. 

After die rest of the procession moved on dirough the wilderness, 
Licberenz took films and photographs, and I confess I was quite 
^curious about die plates, which could not be developed until w’c 
reached Hami. 

At one o’clock we halted at a point where sa}{sauls provided 
us widi fuel, again Ht a blazing fire, and had a sumptuous luncheon : 
roasted antelope’s kidney and green peas, cakes and butter, tea and 
cream. 
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After we have thus refreshed and rested ourselves we continue 
our journey, and my litter swings over new stretches of the endless 
Gobi. Men to, Bonk, Matte Lama, and Jangsun are my bearers. 
Relieving now takes place every five minutes. It is half-past three 
and the sun is nearing the horizon. I have it straight in front of 
me. We enter^^ labyrinth of low dark hills. Here the ground 
is undulating/ but that is more noticeable to the bearers than 
to me. J 

Anoth^malf hour goes by and in front of us there shows up 
a picturp^ue quickly-moving troop of riders as dark silhouettes 
arahrsf the setting sun. They arc ten of our Mongols and Chinese, 
who have been sent from Sebistci to meet us. They arc riding 
in a quick trot. We halt. They dismount, and four of them 
immediately step towards the litter and bear a hand with new 
strength. Their steps arc short but quick, and the hills to the side 
of the road disappear at a quicker rate than hitherto. Their walking 
does not, however, keep an even step — it is as if one is rowing 
through a ground-swell. 

Our procession had now assumed imposing proportions. Before 
me rode three Mongols, of whom first one then another covered 
up for me the red ball of the sun on the horizon. On both sides 
of the litter rode the Europeans on the camels of the Mongols, a 
guard of honour as it were, and behind me rode the first body of 
Mongols. Now we advanced more quickly. The sun went down 
and twilight came on. 

It gets gradually darker. It is cold, and the cold penetrates 
through my furs. In front of us the light of a fire is to be seen. 
When we reach the first tent — it is Norin’s, Bergman’s and von 
Marschall’s — I call a halt, although Larson has set up our camp 
two hundred metres farther on. But I can get no farther; I have 
had enough. The litter is set down in the opening of the tent, and 
Dr. Hummel finds shelter for me in the heated tent while my yourt 
is being set up. 

It was glorious to come into a heated tent out of the increasing 
cold of evening. Here I now lay like a pasha and received the 
envoys of the neighbouring peoples. Hsiz was the first. He sat 
a long while by my bed and was most concerned, as ever, in his 
anxiety and his friendly and wise counsel. Then Larson’s tall 
form appeared in the opening of the tent; he gave me a report on 
the state of the caravan. Huang, Ting, and Liu came, in order 
to inquire after my health, and several of our servants, too, gave 
expression to their affection and sympathy. 
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Bui li c ocnmi; adwriccti and my )ourt was ready. Those who 
uerc living in the oi! cr camp went (heir uiy, and finally a became 
calm and mil unh us Norm wld me ihat first three, and then 
ivvo mrre, doul tful Iwling Mongols, all armed wuli Russian arms 
rides oi pattern, had come to his camp and hid talked with 
our camel attc dams Dey ucrc cammng at some distance from 
us ard were in {xrsscssion of about fitl) sp’cndtd camels How 
tl c) had come bv these ore couM imiginc Widioui doubt we had 
a small band of revivers for ncighl)ours, and now the) hid 
cautious!) api rruched in order to ascertain our strength and the 
proi|vct> of a sudden attack 

Sum fuct^csted liiat we diould forestall them and make a 
sudden attack on the r camp vviih all the men capable of bearing 
arms { entire!) agreed wtih him, and when I I1) awake 111 the 
cvenng, I mcdiuied on the plan of operations that we must ilicn 
follow. Our mil. tar) forces would take the band of robbers 
jna^ren ard lurd die scour dreU over in ropes to the auihcrmes 
in Harm, il ctr fift) camels wuuM enter the ^rvice of cur tired 
caravan, in uder bter to Isc delivered up likewise to die 
auil orities. Alter such a victorious ea npaign agnnst the pest of 
the {vcatctul trade caravans, we shouM enter Hami m triumph and 
be received as I crocs throughout the whole of Sin ktang 

In the interests of ufety we decided to keep w uch by our icnu 
during the niglit At two o’clock 1 heard firm stejss before my 
)ourt I ki evv ilut it was Bergman wlio was now on guard, and 
called him in ,0 me Me came ind made the stove up, with tins 
Hummel woke up, and vve talked until four o’clock and forged 
plans for die future 

In the morning it was reported that the band of robbers had 
gone awa); Uic) had prolnbfy found us too strong So our proud 
scheme went up in smoke. 

Camp Severn) five, which we had rciched m sucli strange 
circumstances, Ixcamc the most momentous of our whole journey 
Here at ilic spring of Scbisici we entered upon a new stage of our 
adventures, and Ucfc the history of our expedition began to get 
troubled and dramatic. 

Well wrapped up in my sleeping sack, I spent the whole of the 
following day m a senes of importim consulntions I had long 
talks wiiii Professor Hsu, Norm, and Hc)dcr, von Marsclnll and 
von Masscnbich, Larson, Bergman, and Licbcrcnz, and, when it 
was necessary. Dr Hummel drew up minutes 

Before I was taken ill, it had been our intention to leave Larson 
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and a number of Mongols behind at the spring of Sebistei with the 
heavy baggage, while the whole staff with the necessary baggage 
and provisions and the whole of the hundred and thirteen camels 
proceeded to Ta-shih-to. At the shops of the merchants there the 
camels were to be fed up with strengthening food and left behind 
in the charge of the rest of the Mongols. A caravan of hired camels 
was to go to Sebistei, in order to fetch the large baggage and Larson 
and his Mongols. I myself and the whole staff together with the 
Chinese servants, on cither hired camels or the best of our own, 
would have continued our journey by Tash-bulak to Hami, which 
we should have reached by Christmas. 

In consequence of my illness our plan was altered so that Dr. 
Hummel and I were also remaining behind at Sebistei. The doctor 
firmly persisted in his opposition to my continuing die journey on 
a camel, and ordered me complete rest in all circumstances. Mean- 
while, it should be possible for our party that was riding on 
towards the west to get hold of a cart with a team of mules and 
horses, on which, without needing to be apprehensive of a relapse, 
I could journey to Hami. When Larson heard of the band of 
robbers near Sebistei, he considered the danger to the heavy baggage 
much too great, and proposed to take it to Ta-shih-to with our own 
animals. He wanted to march by night, so that the camels could 
pasture throughout the whole of the day. I approved his plan the 
more readily as I had always had a dislike of leaving valuable 
baggage behind — one indeed never knows for certain when one 
will be able to fetch it later. 

Norin now made the proposal that he and Bergman should stay 
with me and Hummel, especially as they would then have an 
opportunity to make an extensive and thorough geological and 
topographical investigation of the neighbourhood of Sebistei, which 
was in many respects interesting. For that they required from one 
to two weeks. Moreover, they would both have more than enough 
of notes and the working-out of their results to deal with. 

Concerning Miihlenweg we were alarmed and anxious. He had 
completely disappeared; it was as if he had been swallowed up by 
an abyss. On the last days’ marches we had neither seen his 
track nor found letters from him. We asked ourselves if he had 
turned off on the more southerly and more direct road to Hami and 
had abandoned Ta-shih-to, which lies on the road to Barkul. When 
he had parted from us on Ikhen-gol, he had provisions for barely 
a week. But he had his rifle with him and could shoot antelopes. 
He scarcely ran a risk of starving, for in case of extreme necessity 
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he could kill die worsi of his four camels. He was, moreover, a 
regular dare-devil; and a man who right in broad daylight and 
amid a thousand dangers had Hed out of French captivity does not 
get lost on the road to Hami. The help which we had expected 
from him had not appeared, of course, and it was not impossible 
that our large caravan would pick him up on the way and bring 
help to die helper— instead of the reverse. 

Late in die evening those who were leaving gathered in my 
yourt to say good-b)C. I said a sincere good-bye to each one 
separately and expressed the hope that they would soon succeed in 
raising the relief diat we needed — camels, cart, and provisions. 

Hummel and I had scarcely fallen asleep, when at half-past 
dircc on December 15 there sounded the reveille so pregnant with 
fate. At a ouartcr-past five (he caravan started out in pitch-dark 
night. An hour later von Niarschall, Liu» Chin, and Ottchong 
started out on the marcli with Norin's seven best camels. Finally 
at seven o’clock Professor Hsu with Huang and the servant Wang 
followed them. Meanwhile, Norm had found in the careful 
examination of our provisions, that of certain things we had only 
insudlcient stores. He therefore wrote (0 Larson, that it would 
be best if diey hurried with all possible speed, since we had Hour, 
rice, sugar, salt, and other things, only tor ten days. This letter 
he sent with Professor Hsu. 

The Christmas festival had passed away, the last week of the 
year went by, the new year, 1928, commenced, and still we were 
stuck fast here in the middle of the desert like ice-bound polar 
explorers, waiting for relief. The Swedish flag on the Flag Height 
sent its call for help, its SOS, towards the west across the sea 
of sand, but the longed-for help did not come. Throughout the 
whole day there was a wild storm, which went like ice through our 
airy dwellings; it was dark and gloomy, but we were in radiant 
spirits. 

On January 3, it was reported to us by Wang, our cook, that 
flaked oats, sugar, salt, pepper, co/Tcc, ana green peas, were at an 
end, that the next day it was for the last time tliat we should be 
able to bake bread, and that we had only a few handfuls of rice 
left. But we still had pea-soup powder, cocoa, and tea, and our 
servants a quantity of millet. VVatcr we had, and Bergman shot 
each day at least one gazelle. 

Early next day Memo woke us with the words: “Two riders 
arc coming from the west.’* We sprang up as if stung by tarantulas. 

“ How far away arc they?”—** Three it/' On the Flag Height the 
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large telescope had already been set up. One could see that they 
were Mongols. They were riding quickly towards us on their 
camels. Now they were quite near, and we recognized Bonk and 
Sanje Gipche. They sat weather-tanned and secure on their riding- 
animals, were wrapped in baggy sheepskin furs, which were held 
together by body-straps, and had red fur-lined bashli\s on their 
heads. In five nights they had rode here from Ta-shih-to, bringing 
for us with them fifty catties of flour and several exciting letters 
from our party. Marschall informed me that he had heard that 
Hempel, Haslund, and Miihlenweg had reached Hami, and that 
Walz .under military protection had been seen on the road to 
Urmchi. “ The soldiers here look wild, but are friendly. Beware 
of believing that they are robbers. A happy new year ! ” 

In another letter Hsii Ping-chang told of his and Heyder’s 
journey to Ta-shih-to. Of this Heyder himself gave an arresting 
report : 

On the first day he had shot six gazelles and seen a wild camel. 
On December 17 no water; a strong west wind. Two camels dead. 
The i8th : a fierce snow-storm. One camel was shot so that they 
might have meat. The 20th : the storm increases in strength. 
They remain still. The 21st : a raging snow-storm. Impossible to 
start out. The 22nd : two camels frozen to death. All the others 
exhausted. It was decided to leave Larson and two Mongols 
behind with the whole baggage, while the rest continued the march 
with the camels and the most indispensable things. The 23rd : 
started out with a hundred and two camels, of which two died on 
the way. No water, but snow. The 24th : a fierce snow-storm; 
only a march of three kilometres; no water. The 25th : a storm; 
two camels collapse. The Mongols receive flour for the last time; 
will then live simply on camel’s flesh. The 26th : a fierce wind; one 
camel dead, another is shot for meat. The 27th : another camel 
collapses. The 28th : they reach four yourts^ the first since Etsin- 
gol, and buy flour, sugar, and five sheep. The 29th : they reach 
Ta-shih-to. A camel dies. They hope to reach Hami in seven 
days. The two Mongols are sent off to us. 

Finally, Larson reports that he was situated one hundred and 
sixty li to the west of us, that a four days’ snow-storm had broken 
tl^e camels’ power of resistance, and that he himself could make do 
with the store of flour that he had. 

With this we had received the first news, although not of the 
outer world, yet of our own forward detachments, and we had 
learnt of one and another of the hard times which they had had to 
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encounter. Tlicn when we returned to our accustomed occupations 
again, our longing for the relief was greater than ever. 

When January ^ dawned, we four Swedes had been at the 
spring of Schisici lor twenty-four days. The hours went their 
accustomed course. But only until 7.20 p.m., for then a change 
took place which, at one stroke, transferred us from the realm of 
plans and dreams into the world of hard reality. 

We were all four sitting at the ** wrlting-uolc ** in my yourt. 
Hummel and I were wniing, Bergman was studying Asiatic 
archxology, and Norin was working on his latest cnart. There 
was a crackling in die stove, otherwise all was quiet — except for 
the wind, which roared round the yourt. Then there was a knock 
at the doorl Our servants never knocked, but simply entered. 
The dogs had not barked. 

It is Marschall/' I cried, fully convinced. 

** Yes, it's NtarscKall," he answered in pure Swedish, and added, 
“Have you an)diing to drink, bds?“ 

1 doubt if ever in his life Marschnll has been so affectionately 
tended and eared for as on this evening. We fairly dragged him 
into a corner and made him a bed between cushions and Furs and 
poured him out a good drink. He was frozen still right to the 
marrow of his bones, hfento had to make die stove up, so that it 
glowed and shot out sparks. Meanwhile, in his accustomed calm 
and easy manner, Marschall answered die storm of questions that 
buzzed about his ears. 

“ Arc you alone?" 

" No, I have Oiichong and three Chinese with me, twenty-five 
hired and five of our own camels, a sedan-chair, and several letters 
from our parly." 

“ Yes, but tell me how your own journey has gone off." 

“Splendid. After a trying forced ndc I reached the litde 
village of hfu-ohr-go, where, among wild, turbulent soldiers, I 
felt something like nildcbrand in the camp of the Huns. I joked 
and drank with them, we became friends, and dicy helped me to 
hire camels, buy provisions, and procure the wood for your sedan- 
chair which we cut into shape in a twinkle. Then I hurried back 
here .and have been seven days on the way and have had to remain 
still for llircc days on account of a snow-storm, and then froze 
terribly. The day before yesterday I spent tlic night with Larson 
and gave him a supply o£ mutton. Today the road seemed as if 
it would never come to an end. We covered kilometre after kilo- 
metre; sometimes I rode, sometimes I went on foot, in order to 
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keep my blood in circulation. I was about half an hour’s journey 
in front of my caravan. At last I could see the glittering ice-floes 
by the spring of Sebistei and shordy afterwards the tents and the 
flag-mast. And now here I am.” 

We thanked Marschall for having carried out his difficult task 
in so excellent a manner. He had had, it is true, the student Liu 
with him as interpreter, but he would never have succeeded in his 
commission if he had not possessed his excellent humour and the 
ability to get on well with both Chinese and Mongols. Everybody 
liked him, and all competed against each other in helping him. As 
a sign of our gradtude we now elected him a Swedish fellow-citizen. 

In conclusion, Marschall also told us, as a secondary matter 
of little importance, that certain difficulties had placed themselves 
in our way. He believed, however, that these could be overcome, 
as soon as I was in Hami. Wild rumours had been in circulation 
concerning us. We were, it was said, the vanguard of an invading 
army, which had evil designs against Sin-kiang. Troops had been 
called out and the caravan traffic towards the east had been stopped, 
in order to rob us of the possibility of buying provisions in the 
desert. Except for two hundred letters which had been sent to 
Hami, our whole European post had been sent to Peking, so that 
there it would be thoroughly examined and scrutinized. Already 
now it could clearly be seen that we were under very great suspicion,, 
and that the fears were perhaps justified which prophesied for 
us that we should be compelled to go back again from Hami on 
the roads that we had come. Perhaps we should not be allowed 
to enter Sin-kiang at all, which was the true object of our great 
plans. Were all our hardships and sacrifices really to be in vain? 

Now the hour of our deliverance had arrived. In a fierce north- 
west storm and with twelve degrees of frost, the baggage was 
packed, and the sedan-chair was fastened to its long poles, covered 
with a tilt, and padded soft with blankets. The new Chinese 
caravan men had set up a tent for themselves out of poles and 
covers, which resembled a Lapp hut; when the wind blew it 
down, they built a hut for themselves out of boxes, in which 
they kept a small fire burning. During the storm die gazelles 
were more careless than usual, and Bergman shot four — a welcome 
addition to our larder. 

Oh, these eternal icy winter storms! On January 7, too, we 
still had to remain. With their bulky loads the camels cannot 
start out against the wind. The next day the storm had abated, 
and immediately after sunrise Norin was ready for marching with 
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his section One of his strings, five camels, mutinied and threw 
off Its loads But the rest could be held in check, and a short 
time later Norm’s caravan disappeared in the west Then we 
others followed and resigned the spring of Scbistei to the great 
lonely desert I had, of course, not quite recovered yet, and had 
to take care of myself. The two camels which earned me were 
tied one behind the other The extreme ends of the poles of mv 
sedan-chair were placed through the loops of strong ropes whicn 
were fixed crosswise between the humps of the camels Mento 
mounted the front camel and the curious conveyance started in 
mouon 

In the night the temperature fell to 267 degrees below zero, 
and on tlic morning of the loih it was bitterly cold The snow 
increased it lay in the hollows from one to two feet deep When 
It became evening, we at last caught sight of the light of a fire, 
and soon afterwards 1 was sitting in Norm’s tent The camp 
was bad, fuel was scanty, to get water we had to melt snow 
Bergman’s and Marschall s ndmg<amels had broken down on the 
way 

Fortunately, we had only eight kilometres to march the next 
day, for the wind was terrible and the cold biting We were 
therefore glad when, on coming round a hi!), we caught sight of 
Larson’s fixed camp Wrapped up in his grcit red Mongolian 
fur, my splendid caravan guide came to meet me He cried 
out, as happy as a sandboy, “ Welcome and best wishes for the 
New Year He had made for himself out of boxes a hut with 
a forecourt, which protected the entrance against drifting snow 
The interior of his dwelling had a floor space of 2 3 by 2 i metres, 
the walls were hung with camcl-covcrs, and the roof, which 
rested on saddle poles, consisted of the same building material 
Under a four-cornered flue the fire burnt in its iron tolga, and 
here the tea kettles were boiling and antelope meat was sizzling 
in the frying pan Five Swedes, a German, and two Mongols, 
Scrat and Matte Lama, took their positions round the fireplace, 
and we guests, hungry and frozen through as we were, all did 
justice to the breakfast 

On January 12 we again cook leave of Larson and continued 
our lourncy towards the west, between black dean swept hills, 
which towered up out of the white covering of snow Slowly 
and monotonously my sedan-chair swung along over quartz rubble 
and snow which gave under foot, until a quite unusual picture 
suddenly rose up in the distance There numerous camels were 
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pasturing, and there smoke rose up from a tent at the foot of a 
hill. Was this a merchant caravan, or were they some of our 
party ? When we reached the place, Saran Gdrei and three hired 
Chinese came hurrying up to my sedan-chair and saluted me. 
They had been sent with fifty camels to bring help to Larson, 
and were glad that they had met me and learnt that they had 
only another twenty-two kilometres to their goal. 

Saran Corel handed me a packet of letters. They were from 
members of my stalf and were read out aloud in Nor in’s and 
Bergman’s tent. Very bad news! We had fallen between the 
millstones of the internal politics of China. Would they grind us 
to pieces.? Would everything be lost.? 

I had already sent Walz on ahead from Etsin-gol to Urumchi, 
to report our coming to Yang, the governor of the province, and to 
fetch our post and the money which, thanks to the accommodating 
spirit of the postal authorities in Peking, had been directed for us 
to the capital of Sin-kiang. 

Under the date of November 25 Walz wrote from Hami that 
he and his servants with their eight camels had crossed the desert 
in night marches, often without a road and without water. A 
camel had died; a second they had had to leave behind in a village 
in the neighbourhood of Hami. When on November ii he reached 
the frontier of Sin-kiang, he was encircled by twenty frontier-riders, 
who, in order to instil respect into him, loaded their rifles before 
his eyes. In spite of vigorous protests he was kept as a prisoner 
for six days. In the meantime a noyen, chieftain, arrived, accom- 
panied by two mounted squadrons, four flags and four trumpeters. 

At last Walz received permission to continue his journey to 
Hami, under military protection. They took a short cut along 
the foot of the mountain range, through ice and snow. For the 
camels the road was very difficult. During one dark night three 
of them together with a rider slipped down an incline, without, 
however, coming to any harm. When Walz reached Hami on 
November 21, he had covered seven hundred and thirty-three 
kilometres. 

In Hami he was led into a house with a courtyard, at the door 
of which two officers and twenty men kept guard. The followino- 
day he received a visit from the brigadier-general, Liu Darin, who 
subjected him to an examination. 

“ 1 must get to Urumchi as quickly as possible, in order to 
carry out important commissions, and I am provided with passport 
and arms licence,” Walz explained. ^ ^ 
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“ You must wait here until I get instructions from Urumchi,” 
replied the general 

Walz was disarmed and his whole baggage in\csugatcd Every 
thing was made olT witli and gone ihrougnTor money and opium 
A metal tin box, belonging to Licbercnz, which contained films, 
was broken open, as the ley wasn t with it Nothing was damaged, 
however The >oung postmaster Chen, who speaks English, acted 
as interpreter Then one dav after another went by, and letters 
went to and fro between Walz and Liu Darin The Bavarian 
ma)or, who won’t be pla)cd with, demanded that the general, 
who Ind detained him for twelve da)s against his vvil], should 
pay all expenses for him, hts men, and his camels If he did 
not receive a dcfinue reply next day, declared Walz, he would 
himself telegraph to the governor in Urumchi Finally, Liu 
Darm gave the major permission to proceed to die capital on 
November 37, bur not on horseback, but in a cart, and accompanied 
by a mounted *' bod) guard” So much for Walz’s letter 

In a second report Muhicnweg, whom I had sent out to 
Ta shih to on November 35 from the camp of ikhen gol, described 
his adventures Unfortunately, as a result of his hurried and 
adventurous journey, vvhicfi he mostly had to undertake in the 
night ume, he had not been able to make a sketch map of his 
road, and it is therefore not always easy to follow his tracks Only 
a daredevil such as he could carry out such a march 

After eight days he had reached the spring of Scbutci, which 
I reached with the large caravan a week later The iJircc men 
then continued their journey by night, and on December 5 came 
across a solitary camel rider, a lami, who came from Lhasa and 
during the last twenty five days had only seen a single Mongol 
He gave them mfocmatioa as well as he could about the neighbov^- 
hood Then they had flour and antelope meat for one day more 

On December 6 they wandered towards the south and after 
a long search found a path which might run in tlic direction of 
Hami When, however, they noticed on tlie following day tliat 
no flocks of cotton from the camel packs had been caught on the 
thorn bushes, it became clear Co them that this road did not come 
from Hami, for it is from there that the cotton caravans start 
out The next day they found a caravan road with Hocks of 
cotton, and knew that they were on the right track At midnight 
they camped at a spring, at which HcmpcT, Haude, and Haslund, 
had also rested with their caravan, which was clearly to be seen 
from empty preserve tins and thrown away scraps of paper 
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On December 9 they came past a ruin to the side of the ^ 
road. Miihlenweg and Banche rode up to it, whilst Lo Chang 
went on with the pack-camels. They could see how he made 
straight for a second ruin, in which a troop of' unknown men 
were stopping. Their horses were tethered in the neighbourhood. 
The strange men looked at each other and began to speak to Lo 
Chang. Miihlenweg immediately hurried up to them, holding 
his revolver ready, and Banche came pale and frightened behind. 
Lo Chang declared that the ten men armed with rifles were 
soldiers. Miihlenweg ordered his two men to go on and himself 
led the camels down into the valley. But then the leader of the 
troop rode after him and ordered him to stop, at the same time 
loading his rifle. 

“ Show me your passport,” he said roughly. 

“ First show me your own,” answered Miihlenweg. 

“ I don’t need a passport. But here is my chief’s visiting card.” 

“ Well then, here is my passport and my arms licence.” 

“ If you want to continue your journey to the west, you must 
hand over your arms to us. Otherwise you must go back on 
the road you have come.” 

Meanwhile the whole troop had mounted their horses and 
surrounded the pair. 

“ Our road goes to Sin-kiang and we have no intention of 
allowing ourselves to be held up,” declared Miihlenweg. 

“ All right, but then first hand over your arms to us.” 

After this had taken place, they all travelled together towards 
the west and late in the evening set up the camp. To Miihlenweg’s 
question, whether other Europeans had come through the neigh- 
bourhood, the leader replied : “ Yes, first one man and then five. 
They are now all prisoners.” 

On the following day they continued their journey. Near 
the road some antelopes were grazing. Miihlenweg asked for his 
rifle. His request was also granted him, but the antelopes had 
made off in time. For some time they followed the road to Hami, 
but afterwards left it again and rode across country. Our party 
found their position uncomfortable. The soldiers were not wearing 
proper uniforms and gave rather the impression of robbers. 

After a while they rode into a gorge-like valley and halted 
finally in darkness in front of a cave, in which, so they said, their 
chief dwelt and two fires were burning. Spring water and reeds 
were in the neighbourhood, but no chief was there. He had 
obviously gone on the An-hsi road to Hsing-hsing-hsia* they said, 
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and thiihcr ihcy must also take Muhlcmvcg. Since, howc\cr, the 
latter stubbornly refused to co an) where other than to his destination 
of Hami, the men dcclarca they would base the chief fetched by 
mcsscnccr, and until he armed, Muhlcnw eg and his servants 
would DC ilictr prisoners. They received permission, however, 
to sec up their tent before the entrance to the cave. 

Muhlcnwcg went into the cave and was well received. Inside 
he noticed nothing other tlian ndmg-saddlcs and on that account 
doubted that the mysterious companions were robbers. Banchc, 
full of fnght, stuck to his opinion that they had fallen into the 
hands of a robber band, vvlulst Lo Chang was convinced that 
they were really soldiers In the middle of live niglw, Muhlcnwcg 
was awakened by Banchc, down on his knees, reciting lamaist 
pra)crs. When nc asked him what the maucr was, the Mongol 
answered that they were in the hands of robbers .ind would 
certainly have to give up ihctr lives The rider who had been 
sent out after the chief had returned alone after half an hour. 
In Banche’s opinion tlic whole dung was only done to deceive 
them. The robbers only wanted to draw diem deeper into the 
desert, in order then to be able to plunder and murder them 
unhindered. 

The following day they really went on with their prisoners 
Towards evening die troop rode on ahead, in order to light a fire 
and set up the camp. Only the leader, who likewise was nding 
on a camel, remained widi the dircc prisoners. Muhlcnwcg felt 
a strong tcmpution widim him to fall on the fellow, tear the riHe 
out of hi$ hand, and Hy. But dicn Lo Chang reported that a 
caravan was to be seen on the right. 

“I want to know what sort of caravan diat is,” Muhlcnwcg 
explained lo the Chinese leader; ** it may be one of our own 
sections.” The Chinese had no ob]ccuon, but made in a quick 
trot cowards the caravan. Lo Chang went on m the tracks of 
die troop of riders, but Muhlcnwcg and Banchc remained still. 
It was already beginning to get dark. 

‘‘ Now our hour has come,” said Muhlcnwcg to his companion; 
” they arc in fact robbers. We must escape tonight.” 

Banchc was nervous: ‘‘We have nothing to cat.” 

‘‘ That makes no difference. Here we can escape The night 
is dark. We must hurry to the north and then sharply to die west.” 

” We must sacrifice the camels,” suggested Banchc, who had 
allowed himself to be persuaded; "otherwise they will find the 
tracks, and in the mountains the camels will make bad progress.” 
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“All right, we will leave the camels behind. If they are 
robbers, then they will steal the animals; if they are soldiers, we 
shall get them back” 

Banche had a piece of fat, which was the entire provisions, and 
Miihlenweg took half of the travelling-chest, three hundred and 
fifty dollars, which he could conveniently carry. The other half 
remained in the saddle-bag of one of the camels and was lost for 
ever. Then, on foot, they left their pasturing camels and soon 
came into a mountain valley. Where the ground was composed 
of soft dust or sand, Banche trailed his fur behind him, in order 
to obliterate their tracks. He soon got tired, however, and suggested 
that they should walk on their toes, so that their footprints resembled 
those of the wild asses. 

They marched half the night, then, tired as they were, rested, 
but did not risk lighting a fire, so as not to give their probable 
pursuers any indication of their whereabouts. What shall we 
do if they come, they thought. But no one came. They marched 
the whole of the next day up to four o’clock; then they were 
completely exhausted and had to take a rest. Now the fat came 
to an end and at a spring they found water covered with ice. 
After a new march they slept in the night from eleven to one 
o’clock, when the cold roused . them. The following day they 
discovered good drinking-water but had nothing to eat. They 
lighted a small fire, and then the wild pursuit went on. On 
December 12 they wandered throughout the whole day and the 
whole night. When day dawned they could hear the roar of 
flowing water. A brook at last! On its bank they lighted a fire. 
Then they threw sand over the glowing cinders and so got a 
warm bed to sleep on. After two hours Banche woke his master, 
saying ; 

“Today we shall sec heaven.” 

“What do you mean.?” 

“ Yes, I can hear a cock crowing.” 

They immediately started out and came to a simple house, 
in which a Chinese lived. Here they ate their fill and drank tea, 
bought flour and meat and an ass, and in the afternoon went 
on with their journey on the great road to Hami. 

After they had marched for an hour, they met two mounted 
soldiers of Mongolian race, who put a number of questions to 
them and then rode away again in a gallop. After ten minutes 
a whole troop of riders appeared, whose leader instituted a new 
minute examination. Muhlenweg was master of the Mongolian 
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bnguagc and answered all qucsuoni dearly and plainly. The 
(WO were now led (o a caurr)ard widr scseral )ourit, soldiers, and 
horses. The “commander jn<hicf ** of il»c uoop lived m a mud 
house, on whose d.c) sai down and conversed He had hc.ird 
dsat two foreign prisoners lud escaped, and now knew that Uicy 
wxrc die (WO dial liad liccn arrcstcti here. They would, however, 
get dieir camels back die following day, he assured Muhlcnwcg. 
Bui neither on December 14 nor 15 did the animals come. There 
lud liccn rumours that a great caravan of HuroiKans was approach 
ing, and that btc tn the autumn twelve hundred men in ciglity tents 
had camped on Dsin gul. Now he wanted to know if we belonged 
to Feng Vu hsiang'i army. Tlic whole of die eastern part of 
Sin ktang had liccn mufulired on our account 

On die t6di, Muhlcnwcg nude the plain dccbrauon : “Hi 
haven't my camels back tomorrow and we arc nut given two 
horses, we slull go on foot tu llanit “ 'Ilicy got horses. In the 
village of i kwai shu they met WaUs .Niongol harchc. and on the 
iSih they coniiiiLcd their ride and reached Hami, where General 
bui took them tn clurgc, and conducted a new crosvcxamiiution. 
On die 22nd Lo Clung arrived with the two camels for which 
he was responsible. .Siuhlcnwrg immcdutcly sent us help and 
on this occasion, too, showed wiut a splendid man he is. 

From Haslund, who had been Hcmpcl's and Maude's caravan 
guide, 1 received a letter dated llami, Deccmlicr i 3 In the vilbgc 
of Mraogo his column had been intercepted by Mongolian and 
Molummedan soldiers, disarmed, and held prisoners for eleven 
days. On the march across the desert tlicy luid lost only three of 
dicir twenty-four camels, from which it is clear how well Haslund 
lud earned out his commission. 1 hit in tiami they were anything 
other than welcome, was only too clear. " One can see that 
somciliing is wrong there." His request to be allowed to hurry to 
meet my column in the cast had been refused. 

Dr. Ilaudc gave a more detailed account of the march of the 
column across the Gobi Desert from October 31 lo November 27, 
when dicy reached Muogo and were forced lo make a halt. They 
were strongly guarded— on December 3 they counted eight 
hundred riders, and this force was afterwards strengthened still 
more. On the following day tlic column received a communication 
from Governor Yang, saying he did not wish the expedition to 
come lo Sm kiang. “ He lud already previously telegraphed to 
Peking that he did not wish lo see the expedition in his province.” 

Hcmpcl, Haude and Haslund, who also had von Kaull, 
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Dettman, and the student Li in their column, therefore drafted a 
telegram in English to Governor Yang, which was despatched to 
Hami and handed in at the telegraph station there. 

On December 6 the leader of the column. Major Hempel, 
received a favourable answer from Governor Yang, who allowed 
twenty-six members of the expedition, that is to say, the whole 
staff, to continue their journey to Sin-kiang, subject to the three 
conditions : disarmament, examination of the baggage, and the 
leaving behind of all servants and camels at the frontier. 

On December 9 the section again set out on its march, and 
in three days reached Hami, where all arms were immediately 
handed over and the whole baggage was carefully examined. Not 
until towards the end of the month did the members of the 
column receive a part of the money that we had had transferred 
from Peking to Urumchi, and on the 29th they at last set out 
thither in three carts. 

In a letter of December 24 Haude further reported that it had 
been forbidden them to take photographs and draw maps and 
to set up a meteorological station in Hami. 

But — all’s well that ends well, and so I must further mention 
in conclusion a letter written by Professor Hsii from Ta-shih-to on 
December 31. It is calm and dignified and expresses the hope 
that all the difficulties that we encountered on the frontier will be 
solved. 

After much difficulty, all Dr. Hedin’ s party reached Harhi, and 
managed to persuade the authorities that they were neither spies 
nor bandits themselves. Eventually, they were granted permission 
to continue their journey . — Ed. 



THE CURSE OF ANCffiNT EGYPT 

By 

MICHAEL GEELAN 

is a magic and a glamour about boy kings and their 
stones that bring the human touch to regality and pomp 
and gilded circumstances. The flame of their youtli lights 
die high and gloomy corners of State and the murky cob-weboed 
corners of history with a warm and abiding glow. 

They arc inc little heroes of fairy stones that come too 
desperately true. The romance of them fascinates, die reality of 
them repels. Hearts ache for them because they arc tossed, so frail 
and unsuspecting, into that whirlpool of intrigue that for ever 
eddies around die steps of a throne They arc as much the play* 
things of others as their own toys. They arc cast and moulded 
like tin soldiers. They can never be as other children are. 

About diem lingers an aura of something that is forlorn and 
sad and tragic. Petted while they hved, they are to be piued when 
the crown has tumbled from the head too young to bear an ancient 
burden. 

But none will deny the romantic appeal of these innocents of 
the inevitable. And the greatest of all the boy kings of history 
is Tutankhamen, ancient Pharaoh of Egypt, who after sleeping 
peacefully for over three thousand years m the Valley of the Kings, 
west of Thebes, was disturbed tn November, 1932, by those who 
raped his tomb in quest of that knowledge which scholarship seeks 
so ardendy and snatches so ruthlessly. 

It was undoubtedly the most wonderful discovery ever made 
in the annals of archxological history. It quickened the pulse of 
the cultured world. Even the man in the street, caring litdc for 
the buried history of ancient Egypt or the resting-places of its kings, 
was ihnllcd and dazzled by the stories that winged their way west- 
ward to tell of the breathless splendour, the sheer glory and wonder 
of that which had been revealed to man's eye for the first time for 
so many centuries. 

Under the fierce glow of twentieth century arc lamps, the tomb 
yielded secrets that were stunning even to seasoned excavators. 
They were the new wonders of the world. The floatmg cities that 
modern men had built to scale the oceans, the planes they had 
579 
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fashioned to scale the skies, the boxes that produced music, thbv^_. 
cables that ran beneath the sea, the mechanism that flashed voices 
and song from continent to continent were, for the time being, as 
nothing compared with the inanimate treasures that had lain with 
King Tutankhamen in his long sleep. 

These things from out of the dead past seemed incomparable, 
so lovely, so delicate were they, creations fashioned with such 
patience, such scrupulous artistry and grace that the finest lines and 
weavings of this new and different age and civilization seemed 
crude and ugly. 

But the mood of November, 1922, and a little while afterwards 
was transient. Tutankhamen’s name, which had vibrated with 
almost ethereal lilt, was echoed with a coarser note. It became a 
street call and a music-hall joke. 

Then the great “ general public ” forgot. But over in the 
Valley of the Kings the digging and the prying went on for several 
years more. With infinite care and patience they prised away 
every secret that the good earth had locked away in the boy king’s 
tomb. Everything they found they handled with reverence, not 
because it belonged to ancient Egypt and to Tutankhamen but 
because it belonged to archaeology and was of the stuff of which 
museums and stilted tomes can be filled. They opened the 
beautiful blue stone sarcophagus crusted with gold, so that the arc 
lights beat upon the mortal remains of the Pharaoh, and in time 
their work was done. 

I am no Egyptologist. I merely tell in crude and painfully brief 
outline of the adventures of the boy king Tutankhamen in life and 
in death. The work of the excavators was an adventure, too, but 
how can it compare with that of this astounding child who was 
twice illustrious — three thousand years ago, and in our own time. 

There is a legend of this land that the bones were once found of 
the little murdered princes in the tower. But it is only a legend, 
with little substance, a pale ghost of a story. Even if it were true, 
what comparison would it stand with this revelation in the Valley 
of the Kings? In the tower a few powdering bones. In the valley 
a king whose body is still tangible, whose rich funeral trappings 
still endure. By such a contrast is realization sharper. 

The rights and wrongs of disturbing the slumbering boy king 
have been debated. For a long time to come it will be asked 
whether there was a price to pay for intruding on the hidden peace 
of the royal dead, a penalty grim, mysterious and baffling. The 
curse of Tutankhamen. 
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Wc ha\c ihc word of Professor J. C Mardrus, an eminent 
French Egyptologist, that inscribed at Uic entrance to the boy king’s 
tomb uas this dread warning . 

" 0 ye beings from above* O ye bangs from belowl Phantoms 
ndtng the breasts of men, ye of the crossroads and the great high 
ways, wanderers beneath the shade of the night! And ye from the 
abysses of the west, on the fringes of the twilight, dwellers in the 
caverns of obscurity, who rouse terrors and shuddering, and ye 
wallers by night whom ! will not name, friends of the moon, and 
ye, intangible inhabitants of the world of night, 0 people, O 
denizens of the tombs, all of ye approach and be my witnesses and 
my respondents! Let the hand raued against my form be 
withered! Let them be destroyed who attacl(^ my name, my 
foundation, my effigies, the images li^e unto me!” 

An ominous diatribe. There arc those who declare that it was 
never written on tlie tomb at all, but the professor is cntidcd to 
his say. He says also, incidentally, that according to Uie precepts 
of the old Egyptian religion, a soul when it pissed on to the Halls 
of the Dead leit behind it a ** double ” to watch over Uie entombed 
body and ^ard it from desecration 

It can be said, and has been said, and will be said, that the curse 
of Tutankhamen is a mytli Perhaps On the otlicr hand there 
arc those who believe that it was a very practical curse indeed, a 
curse that took die form of poisonous germs and gasses scaled in 
the tombs ready to ravage the invader Possibly The ancient 
Egyptians were adept at such subtle vengeance They spent years 
of diought and labour on the resting places of their kings It may 
not have been beyond them to have laid such sinister and invisible 
traps It could be done today, and Egypt had a civihzation ” 
too 

What IS very true is the fact that m the years following the 
violation of Tutankhamen’s tomb, many of those who were con- 
nected dirccdy or mdirccdy with the event died prematurely and 
mysteriously and tragically, as this story later will show 

But a little more 6rst about the boy who emerged from the 
world of three thousand years ago into the hght of the twentieth 
century 

Tutankhamen was the son in law of the Pharaoh Ikhnaton H s 
mother was a woman of the harem, and he owed his succession to 
the throne to the fact that he married Ikhnaton’s third daughter, 
a union which took place when both of them were little more than 
twelve years of age He was suU only twelve when he ascended 
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the throne, pale and handsome and delicate-minded, the most 
beautiful boy of his day, as he was later in effigy the most imposing 
of all the Pharaohs. 

But he was an impotent ruler. The six to nine years of his^ 
reign stamped him as a nonentity compared with the mighty 
Kings of Egypt who had gone before him. He was a puppet of 
the priests, who took care to see that even when he emerged from 
boyhood he was not given the opportunity of developing any great 
strength or significance of character. His resolute and visionary 
father-in-law had tampered with both religion and politics, and 
the priests and plotters sought by bending the boy king to their 
will to blot out the dead Pharaoh’s revolutionary changes. Too 
young, too weak and powerless to resist, Tutankhamen let them 
have their way. 

He was little more than eighteen when he died, childless and 
almost without loyal friend, satiated by the licence and luxury 
that were the royal distractions of the times, wearied by the fret 
of unceasing intrigue, cowed by threat and warning. Death was 
probably due to consumption. The examination of his mummy 
revealed no signs of foul play. 

For seventy days the beautiful young body of the departed 
Pharaoh lay in a great vat of liquid natron. And then it was 
prepared for its eternal sleep in the Valley of the Kings, a sun- 
scorched wilderness of rock near the ageless Nile. 

Awesome and desolate, a place of scathing heat, the valley was 
selected by the Egyptian kings as their burial place after the 
abandonment of the pyramids which one by one had been violated 
by robbers with such uncanny powers and dogged patience that 
they were as “ invisible men ” to even a vigilant guard, and could 
dig and smash and burrow their way through the strongest man- 
made funeral edifice. 

In their tombs in the face of the eternal Nile clijff the Pharaohs 
believed that they would rest peacefully for ever. Their faith was 
in vain. Of half a hundred tombs not one of them remained 
unviolated. To this place of eerie silences and sudden echoes came 
the native plunderers on their errand of sacrilege. True, they did 
not here enjoy the same measure of success, but the fastness of 
the armoured rock did not defeat them. 

The tomb of Tutankhamen, in its turn, was attacked. Within 
a few years of his death and burial, the tomb robbers worked on it in 
the dead of night, lusting feverishly after the priceless treasures 
which lay within, caring Tittle if anything for the dreadful curses 
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which they knew hy upon the hcadsof those who disturbed the rest* 
ing Pharaohs. They were caught in the act. For the most part the 
booty which they had removed was returned to the tomb, though 
history records— or, rather, infers— ‘that certain avaricious high 
oHicials of the period did not fail to avail themselves of this 
gotden opportunity of securing at least some precious '* souvenirs.’* 

Never again in ancient times was Tutankhamen’s tomb 
desecrated. Indeed, some two hundred years later, when the 
tomb of Kamescs VI was being excavated oy its builders, that of 
the boy king was buried under a deluge oc rock. Thus sealed, 
safe and secret from the outer svorld, a little kingdom of its own 
with immaculate peace within and no enemy at its door, the tomb 
remained inviolate for thousands of >cars. 

But time marched towards it, greedy and relentless, curious 
to probe and fathom the svonders and mysteries of one of its own 
forgotten aces. l*hc dream of the sleeping Pharaoh was clouded 
by the shadow of strange visiutions. Into the picture now comes 
George Edward Stanho|>c Molyneux Herbert, the hfth Earl of 
Carnarvon, and Howard Carter, whose adventures in Egypt in the 
iweniieth century have, in turn, made history. Lord Carnarvon was 
born in Berkshire in ifidd, was educated at Eton and Trinity Col' 
lege, Cambridge. Carter was a Norfolk man, born in 1873, For 
many years he was engaged in excavation work with the Egypdan 
Exploration Fund. Some time afterwards he became Inspector- 
General of die Andquitics Department of die Egyptian Govern- 
ment and was the discoverer of die tomb of Ling Mcntuhcicp. 

In 1906 Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter began cxcavadng 
togcdicf near Thebes and made many impressive discoveries in the 
Valley of the Kings. Fresh concessions having been obtained, 
they resumed their operadons, and these Jed to the discovery of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen that staggered and dazzled the world. 

They had manv disappointments, these two, but they had 
padcncc, fmth ancf optimism, and -were indcfadgable workers, 
Carter pardcularly. Tncy left nothing to chance. While previous 
excavators had relied upon sinking pits here and there at likely 
spots, Carnarvon and Carter's plan was to select a generous area 
and sift it slowly and systcmadcally down to the bare rock. They 
believed that a few feet might make all the difference. And it has 
been recorded tliat in the course of their efforts tlicy shifted over 
two hundred thousand tons of rock and rubble. 

One dramatic morning in November, 1922, Howard was work- 
ing at a spot which he refused to neglect,' but of which he had 
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not any great hopes since it lay in front of the tomb of Ramescs 
VI, one of the show places of the Valley of the Kings, brilliantly 
illuminated by electric lights. Howard Carter was personally in 
charge of operations at the time. Lord Carnarvon being in 
England. 

Suddenly the eyes which had grown patient through many years 
of disappointment blazed with excitement. Carter’s body shook 
with an ecstasy of anticipation. Carved in the rock at his feet was a 
step! Below it another, and another. To Carter it was the staircase 
of destiny, leading to the realization of his dreams. Probably in all 
the remaining days of his life he would never know another 
moment of such rapture as this. At the foot of the steps feverish 
scooping revealed a wall, and on that wall was set the royal seal 
of Pharaoh Tutankhamen. To the passionate Egyptologist that 
Carter was this was enough to prove that he was on the eve of 
one of the most momentous adventures and discoveries in history. 
Flashed to England was a message to Lord Carnarvon to come at 
once to share in the glory of the revelation. 

When the exploration was resumed a passage was found beyond 
the wall, and still farther on a sealed door. Lord Carnarvon has 
himself given in his own words a vivid impression of the next 
spell-binding episodes : 

“ I asked Mr. Carter to take out a few stones and have a look 
in. After a few minutes this was done. He pushed his head partly 
into the aperture. With the help of a candle he could dimly discern 
what was inside. A long silence followed, till I said, I fear in 
somewhat trembling tones, ‘Well, what is it?’ ‘There are some 
wonderful objects here,’ was the reply. Having given up my 
place to my daughter, I myself went into the hole, and 1 could 
with difficulty control my excitement. 

“ At first sight, with the inadequate light, all that one could 
see was what appeared to be gold bars. On getting a little more 
accustomed to the light it become apparent that there were 
colossal gilt couches with extraordinary heads, boxes here, and 
boxes there. We enlarged the hole, and Mr. Carter managed to 
scramble in— the chamber is sunk two feet below the bottom of 
the passage— and then, as he moved around with a candle, we knew 
that we had found something absolutely unique and unprecedented. 
Even with the poor light of the candle one could see a^ marvellous 
collection of furniture and other articles in the chamber. 

After slightly enlarging the hole we went in, and this time we 
realized in a fuller degree the extent of the discovery, for we had 
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managed to tap the cJcctric Hght from die tomb above, which 
gave us far better illumination for our examination.*’ 

Both Carnarvon and Howard and all connected ofHctaily with 
the discoveiw realized that the work of salvaging the treasure would 
be a task of years* duration as well as one of love. Carter himself 
subsequendy laboured on for eight seasons, from April to October 
each year, with infinite skill and caudon. 

Lights of three thousand candle power blazed down upon the 
legacy of the ages in those dark caverns of die rocks, and each 
lovely object was wrapped literally in cotton-wool, each minute 
fragment examined and preserved. Today almost all the treasure 
lies in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, where it occupies several 
galleries in the crowded show house founded by Mariette Pasha. 

In the two ante-chambers beyond the rock-hewn corridor were 
found incomparable vindication of Keats’s immortal plea that 
“beauty is truth, trudi beauty.** For here were beauties of such 
worth and artistry, so truthfully mirroring another age, diat they 
brought an ache to the heart. They reincarnated the days of 
wonder and enchantment when the boy king reigned in ancient 
Egypt. 

Here was Tucankhamea*s royal throne, a noble seat of delicate 
woodwork plated with solid gold, with lions* heads rearing in 
mlcndid posture. On its glazed ndes gleamed the crown of 
Egypt in silver. On the back there was a panel depicting in vivid 
emouring the young king seated in all his glory and authority, 
oHcring a slender, jewelled hand to his girl queen, herself a vision 
of slim loveliness in shimmering silver. By her side was a bowl of 
flowers, the petals fashioned in precious stones. The scat of the 
throne was patterned in blue and white and gold mosaic squares. 

They found, too, the robes of this boy and girl of destiny whose 
memory tore so dramatic and so real a gap through the veil of 
time — the kingly vestments of Tutankhamen, the nlmy garments 
that dropped from the limbs of the little fragile queen at bed- 
time. They found the very candlesticks that hghted their 
love-making in the secret hours of palace nights. 

There were statues of the king fashioned in bituminized wood 
inlaid with gold; the lion, hathor and typhon couches, proud in 
their ugliness; a delicate coat of mail threaded with gold and 
backed with fine linen; carved alabaster vases of surpassing lines 
and tints; magnificent sandals ornamented with golden ducks’ 
heads; fabrics and tapestries and carvings fashioned by magic fingers. 

And they found a child’s white linen glove, a touching riddle 
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among all this resplendent finery. It is believed that Tutankhamen 
and his queen were childless. Who can guess why the glove was 
there? 

One ante-room alone was packed to a height of five feet with 
superb articles of furniture in indescribable confusion, each one a 
little chapter in history, each one a human story. There is no 
room in this place to touch upon anything but a fraction of their 
significance, appeal and glory. 

Thousands of visitors flocked to the Valley of the Kings. As I 
have indicated earlier, the newspapers in every part of the world 
were black with headlines about the greatest archeological discovery 
of modern times. Scholars were numbed by the sheer gift to know- 
ledge. The public were hypnotized by the glitter, the romance, the 
adventure of it all. Business men clamoured to use the three 
thousand three hundred years’ old designs for gloves and sandals, 
jewels and fabrics. Tutankhamen .had been a poor and insignifi- 
cant king of Egypt, but now he was undisputed monarch 
of world interest. 

It was not until February of the following year, 1923, that the 
crowning thrill was experienced, when the sacred inner chamber 
containing the boy king’s mummy was penetrated. Strangely 
enough, there was a royal greeting for the sleeping sovereign from 
the western invaders of his Valhalla. The Queen of the Belgians 
was among those who were the first to see what lay beyond the 
wall that resembled a sheet of solid gold. 

There are moments that are matchless. There are moments 
that paint the mind with colours of remembrance that never fade. 
Such a moment was this, in the same deathless Egypt, three thou- 
sand years afterwards. As the gap in that golden wall grew, the 
vision that grew with it, ever increasing in tension and emotion, 
was the more breath-taking, spell-binding and incomparable. 

Guarding the shrine of the boy king were four goddesses, their 
arms spread in angelic-like protection. The realism of their 
immobile glance, the challenge in their painted eyes was such that 
some who were there that day confessed afterwards that they had 
felt a stab of remorse, a sting of rebuke as they stood in the 
Pharaoh’s secret place. Near by, more sternly vigilant, was the 
figure of a god fashioned in ebony and gold. 

Within the sandstone s^u-cophagus with its massive granite lid 
were three successive coffins, each bearing an image of the king. 
1 he innermost with its dominating gleam of gold, was engraved 
both inside and out, and decorated with vivid enamel of li<rht 
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blue tuiquoisc, deep blue lazuli and ruddy cornelian. Can you 
place a price upon such (Kings? I wonder. They say the gold 
alone was valued at hfty thousand pounds. 

The Pluraoh's head and shoulders were covered wldi a mask 
of beaten gold inlaid with rare stones and glazes and exquisitely 
modelled with a poruaic of the king. 

The chamber was crowded with .a rich array of articles that 
Tutankhamen took witli him on his eternal journey. Tfjcrc were 
jewelled oars for his galley in die waters of the underworld, and, 
tKcause he was a boy still, model boats to sail in Elysian streams. 
There was gold and silver everywhere, delicately carved ivory, 
alabaster vessels, precious stones, coders and boxes, amulets, scarabs, 
ostrich feathers. Everywhere glitter, grandeur, Ixrauty and purity 
of line, supremacy of craftsmanship, loveliness of thought, kingli* 
ness and a lingering touch of godliness. 

Such was the peak of dtat adventure in the Valley of die Kings. 
A Pharaoh had sdrred in his sleep. 

And the curse of Tutankhamen? Each ma^ believe what be 
will. There is a tragic sequel dut may be coincidence. Whatever 
it is, it is odd, and it is true. 

Within a year Lord Carnarvon, who had inspired die quest, 
had died from an insect bite. His friend, George J. Gould, the 
American multi*millionairc, who sailed up die Nile to visit the 
tomb, perished after a mysterious illness. Arthur £. Wcigail, a 
distinguished archxologist, who was present at its opening, also 
died mysteriously at the age of Hfiy-two. 

Two wcJJ'knoivn X-ray experts promised to probe die age and 
cause of death of die boy king. They never lived to perform their 
examinations. Professor Theodore La Fleur, of McGill University, 
and Professor Georges Benedite, of the Egyptian section of the 
Paris Louvre, both died after visiting die Pharaoh’s resting-place. 
They were followed into the grave by Professor Casanova, another 
Egyptologist of the College of France. General Sir Lee Stack, 
Briush Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Egyptian Army, who had been 
privileged to handle articles in the tomb, was assassinated. Dr. 
Jonathan W, S. Carver, who was at the opening, was killed in a 
street crash. 

In Europe and America others connected with the opening of 
the tomb have died prematurely or of mysterious diseases. Several 
have committed suicide. They have gone to graves where they 
rest in peace if not in splendour. For them die tranquil undisturbed 
sleep they would not grant the boy Pharaoh. 



JOURNEY ACROSS “THE EMPTY 

QUARTER” 

By 

JOHN NORFOLK 

O N March ii, 1932, two lines in a London evening paper 
announced laconically that Mr. H. St. John Philby, “ great 
traveller and finance minister to Ibn Sa’ud, the Arab 
potentate,” had been missing since January 2. 

Eight days later there appeared in the same paper two small 
headlines : “ Mr. Philby seen. Arab tells of yellow-bearded 

traveller.” To many thousands returning to their homes in bus 
and tube and train this news meant nothing. Few of them 
bothered to read further. Those who did were informed, in a 
brief message flashed from Basra, that ” A Bedouin Arab has 
brought news at last of Mr. H. St. John Philby, the British 
explorer and authority on Arabia, who set out six weeks ago to 
cross the great Arabian desert.” There followed twenty lines of 
such scanty details as a newspaper correspondent in the extreme 
north-east corner of a country covering a million square miles had 
been able to gather, and there the matter ended. Those who had 
bothered to read at all about Mr. St. John Philby merely shrugged 
their shoulders and turned to the football news. 

Yet that prosaic paragraph actually carried the first news to the 
outside world of one of the most magnificent adventures of modern 
times. 

On Monday morning at the beginning of that very same week 
in March, 1932, Harry St. John Bridger Philby, son of a Ceylon 
tea planter, and former head boy and captain of Westminster 
School, 'had ridden into civilization at the end of a ninety days’ 
journey during which he had crossed the very heart of the dreaded 
Rub’ al Khali desert — known in Arabia as the Empty Quarter — 
where life and even vegetation has almost ceased to exist and 
where man has never trodden for probably seven thousand years. 

St. John Philby had never been either lost or missing. He had 
been out of sight or reach of man for two whole months, but he 
had carried out, according to plan, an ambition that had burned 
within him incessantly for fifteen years. 
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He had tried and failed, and tried agiin He had pushed on 
when even his Arab guidcs—mcn picked specially by nis friend, 
King Ibn Sa*ud— had said it was impossible to get through. He had 
sougni out and laid bare legends of the desert that had passed from 
lip to lip for )ears, and in the doing of it has himself become a 
legend so that in Arabia the men of the desert speak his name with 
respect and admiration. 

The burning insistence of his ambition, the >cars of careful 
study and constant planning, and his extraordinary knowledge of 
Arabia and die Arab earned him through to die enu of an amazing 
journey that none had believed possible. 

Philby had set his heart upon exploring this vast desert country 
in Southern Arabia^— and particularly the great stretch of "dead" 
wilderness where even the desert animals died of thirst and 
starvation, and carrion could not penetrate to pick their bones. 

He gave up everything for it. the security of his career, his 
home, his religion— for he became a disciple of Islam and observed 
the tenets of his new faith more rigidly than many of the Arabs 
themselves. He learned the language of the Arabs and even their 
many dialects until he could speak them as perfeedy as any 
native. 

For years he lived in Arabia, made his home in Jidda, earned 
on business as a trader there using the name Hajji Abdullah. But 
Arabia had won Philby’s heart long before this. As far back as 
igi8 an Arab who saw him passing through Taif declared it was 
impossible to disunguish him from the thirty-Hvc or so Bedouin 
who accompanied him, so perfect was his command of Arabic, his 
mastery of the Arab customs and his General bearing. There was 
only one difTcrcnce, this man had noted, and that was that Philby's 
feet were a little cleaner than the rest! 

Actually, his flashing blue eyes were another feature that 
betrayed him, but that was all. Somewhat short of stature, but 
sturdily built and with a thick black beard, Philby was just an 
Arab among Arabs, except for those clear, blue eyes. 

And during the war many a spy had cause to remember those 
piercing steel-blue eyes of his It was the war that really brought 
him to this strange mysterious country diat he loves so passionately. 

He had a brilliant career at Cambridge and m the Indian Civil 
Service, and when the war broke out he was secretary to the 
Governor of Bengal at Calcutta The war gave him nis great 
chance. He began a senes of mysterious disappearances, the full 
story of which only Philby hun^lf can tell. Apart from Arabic 
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and its many dialects, this brilliant little man had mastered Persian, 
Urdu, Baluchi, Pushtu and Punjabi. 

Already, in India,. he had begun unconsciously to build around 
himself an air of mystery, for he developed a habit of mixing 
whenever he could with the Indians, moving freely in the bazaars, 
keeping his own counsel, noting customs and characteristics, 
observing even the smallest details of their speech and habits. 

It was almost inevitable, when war broke out, that he should 
lose himself in the bazaars and Indian haunts, a figure of mystery, 
unobtrusive and uncommunicative hunself, but observing every- 
thing with uncanny accuracy and quite extraordinary powers 
of concentration. 

An insignificant, uncommunicative Arab beggar with down- 
cast eyes, wandering and whining through the byways of Bagdad 
and Teheran was scarcely given a second glance. Had you been 
able to follow his movements they would have amazed you, for he 
turned up here, there and everywhere in the vast territory that lies 
between these two cities — and again, only he himself can give a 
full account of his mysterious comings and goings. 

Enough, perhaps, to recall that in the heart of that country at 
that time was General Townshend and his little command making 
his famous stand against the Turks at Kut. 

Philby’s habit of disappearing, apparendy from human ken, grew 
upon him at that dme. . It was only natural. He had already 
won a reputation for himself before the war and his knowledge 
of the people of these eastern countries was unique. Even as an 
officer with the Mesopotamian forces in charge of the financial side 
of the Intelligence Department he would suddenly vanish on some 
strange errand that required secrecy, resource, and a nerve of steel. 

There were incidents iri those days each one of which was a 
romance in itself, for Philby, when he had a job of work to do, went 
about it in his own way. He had that same abhorrence of red 
tape that was so strongly characteristic of the famous Lawrence of 
Arabia. He adapted his methods to the forces ranged against him, 
and only those who know the east and its mystery and glamour 
and its whispering tongues can fully realize the dangers to which 
St. John Philby. was exposed on these long, lone excursions into the 
tortuous dark ways of Persia and Arabia. 

Certain it was that enemies of Britain and the Allies who caused 
concern and trouble— and danger — in that far-flung theatre of war 
that lay between Europe and India ceased their activities suddenly 
and completely in strange coincidence with Philby’s excursions 
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into those seedling Kiznar ouarters where treachery and avarice 
made every man a potential enemy and one false move meant 
dcadi. 

This, then, was the apprenticeship that led Philby inexorably 
to the great adventure of 1933. His knowledge of this troublous 
country brought him to Whitehall, Lord Curzon and the War 
Cabinet. He talked of one Ibn Sa*ud as the one man destined to 
lead a united Arabia. He broke through die red tape of Whitehall 
to tell them what he knew and Whitehall told him he was 
nwd. 

Uut PKUby smiled— and told them d\ey could find him In his 
hotel nhen they tvanted him. He had not long to wait. The wires 
of Whitehall began to crackle and hum, and aw.iy in Arabia, Ibn 
Sa'ud, fanatical Arab chief, was sweeping dirough the country like 
a naked fiamc. The red tape was down at last. Philby was sent 
for, and this time he u'alkcd straight into the inner sanctions of 
die Foreign Odicc. Lord Curzon saw him there, and in an hour 
or two Philby liad packed his hags and disappeared. 

Philby ill London wailing for the slow machinery of White- 
hall to take him to the audience of ministers to whom his news was 
vital was a diiTcrent matter from Philby in Arabia seeking the 
audience of Ibn Sa’ud. He was no longer a stranger in his own 
hind. Here, in Arabia, he was on die ground he knew, among the 
people he had learned to know better than tliey knew themselves — 
and he had behind him diis time the direct authority of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

He came, as he intended to come, to parley with a great leader. 
He had long since recognized in this Ar.io chief a man of character 
and vision and, more than that, a man of principle. He had come 
to London to (ell the government th.it one day Ibn Sa’ud would 
march into Mecca. Pic went back to Arabia to offer this potential 
source of trouble an annual subsidy of sixty thousand pounds ‘‘to 
keep the peace.” That day was one of the most important in 
Philby’s litc. It marked tlic real beginning of a friendship that has 
never ceased since, and without which the great journey across the 
Rub’ al Khali would most probably have wiled. 

It strengthened in Philby’s mind the high opinion he had already 
formed of Ibn Sa’ud’s abilities as a leader. It paved the way for 
their next official meeting which resulted in Philby’s resignation to 
become Hajji Abdullah, the Arab trader. 

Honours came his way. His own exceptional gifts were 
recognized. He became adviser to the Ministry of the Interior 
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of Mesopotamia in 1921, and the next year he was appointed 
Britain’s representative in Transjordania. 

Then, as he had prophesied, Ibn Sa’ud once more swept across 
Arabia and marched into Mecca as a conqueror. The Foreign 
Office was worried. Their desire for peace in Arabia had been 
upset. There was only one thing to do about it. Philby must be 
sent to deal with the situation. 

Philby went. With the swiftness that characterized all his 
movements on that sweltering peninsula he went direct to Ibn 
Sa’ud and saw him in his tent, and there, as man to man, they 
talked for many an hour. What happened in that tent nobody 
knows. Here were two men who understood each other per- 
fectly, respected each other’s intellect, recognized in one another 
qualities of greatness and reserve and tolerance. They were men 
of few words, but what they said at that strange meeting carried 
with it a wealth of meaning. 

There was a quality of peace and calm majesty about this far- 
sighted Arab chief that appealed strongly to a man of Philby’s 
character. Ibn Sa’ud was a man of high ideals and strict principles. 
His belief in the letter of the Koran was implicit and sincere. 
Smoking and drinking were abhorrent to him. His views on 
morality were high and unwavering. He was a man who had 
learned the great lesson that self-discipline must precede the 
imposition of order and discipline upon others. 

Philby could understand a man like that. No matter what 
might be the destiny of this man of Arabia in a material sense, 
Philby saw in him, as they talked that night beneath the brilliant 
stars of an eastern sky, one of the “ great ones ” of the earth. 

When he emerged that night from Ibn Sa’ud’s tent Philby 
cabled to London his resignation of all his offices, promotions, 
ranks— everything. He made his decision to become a Wahhabi 
trader in Jidda and live on the edge of the desert that had shown 
him, side by side with its ugliness, some of life’s greatest 
beauty. 

Philby became finance minister to King Ibn Sa’ud, the palace 
at Jidda was placed at his disposal, and his “ easy friendship ” with 
the king was placed upon a permanent basis. 

Each one of these milestones in the extraordinary career of this 
extraordinary man had a distant bearing upon the journey of 1932 
that was to be the crowning point of his life. 

But there were other, and more direct factors which set alight 
the fires of ambition within him. He had already established a 
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reputation as a great traveller when, at the end of the war, he 
crossed Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Fully one- 
half of the country over which he travelled was unexplored and his 
journey enabled him to Bll up on the map much of a large area 
that had hitherto been represented mostly by blanks. 

At that time Phiiby w'as a young political officer attached to the 
British Army in Mesopotamia. He was charged with a mission to 
the Emir Ibn Sa’ud, then an ambitious prince of central Arabia, 
at Riyadh. Owning to the non-arrival there of an ofHcer from 
Egypt, Phiiby went on from Riyadh to Jidda in order to fetch him. 
Wnen he arrived at the Red Sea on December ai, 1917, he had 
made the crossing from sea to sea in forty-four days. 

A week bter he met the late Dr. D. G. Hogarth who talked to 
him of the Rub* al Khali and its strange legends, and from that 
time an insatiable desire to penetrate the innermost recesses of the 
Empty Quarter possessed him. The hope that one day he would 
be able to satisfy this great longing never left him, but fifteen years 
were to pass before he could carry out his plans. 

During tliat time stories of a mysterious ruin in the heart of 
the sands and a great block of Iron ** as big as a camel " reached 
him from time to time and served only to fan the flames of his 
ambition. Well might these ruins be those of some long-forgotten 
city — all that remained of some past civilization— that might tell a 
story of Arabia that no one yet had dreamed of. 

He had already, in his journey of 1917, skirted along the whole 
of the northern boundary of the Empty Quarter from cast to west, 
but nothing would satisfy him but the journey south in search of the 
buried city and that great block of iron whose presence In the desert 
seemed extraordinary. 

An expedition was planned in 192^. Phiiby had met Mrs. 
Rosita Forbes, and witli ncr he intended to carry out at least a part 
of his plan. But illness and the revolution in Arabia upset his 
arrangements, and Mrs. Rosita Forbes crossed the Red Sea and 
went on to explore Abyssinia. 

Soon after that Phiiby made his home in Jidda, living at the 
very fringe of the great desert he wished to conquer, his eyes turned 
always southwards, toiling and labouring always towards nis goal. 

Writing of those days of waiting "by the green waters of the 
Red Sea," Phiiby said : “ The great peace of Islam slowly and 
surely descended upon me, enveloped me, who had known no peace 
before, in the austere mantle of Wahhabi philosophy which, tilting 
at the iniquities of the ungodly, had imposed a peace ‘that passetn 
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all understanding’ upon a country which since the beginning of 
time had known no peace but that of death and desolation.” 

During these days his friendship with the king of Arabia grew, 
he saw him daily, spoke to him frequently of his great ambition. 
It seemed, however, to be little nearer achievement until, in 1930, 
Philby accompanied the royal cavalcade to Riyadh and the 
king began to talk of an expedition to the Empty Quarter. Ibn 
Sa’ud knew well what was in Philby’s heart, and he saw in him a 
instrument for the mapping and investigation of this great Empire 
of his that covered such vast tracts of unknown, shifting sands. 

Philby’s joy knew no bounds. The expedition became his sole 
pre-occupation, but still there were delays and disappointments 
— bitter disappointments. Opposition to the expedition came from 
one — ^Abdullah Ibn Jiluwi, Governor of the Hasa. Jiluwi had 
schemes of his own for extending his influence in the south, and 
he had no wish to be saddled with an expedition of this sort at 
such a time. He advised the king against it — and Philby had 
perforce to wait. 

It .was a bitter disappointment to him when, on March 6, he 
learned that Bertram Thomas had forestalled him. Thomas had 
won through the Rub’ al Khali from the other side — but still he had 
not crossed the terrible gravel plain of Abu Bahr, the very heart of 
the dead country. 

There was really no reason for haste, nor would the expedition 
suffer for the postponement, but to Philby, who had lived and 
dreamed of nothing else for so many years, this further period of 
waiting was almost intolerable. 

The year went slowly by. December came, and still there 
was no word from Ibn Sa’ud. Then, one day when the king 
with some of his staff were sitting in the parlour of the palace 
discussing various matters, talk turned to the possibility of a 
European tour for the Prince Faisal. One of the officers of the 
court at once suggested, with a pleasant smile, that it would be 
a happy thought for Philby, who had been so long absent from 
his own country, to accompany His Highness the Prince. 

“ It is not of Europe that I am thinking tliese days,” said Philby, 
and then, to his astonishment, King Ibn Sa’ud said the words he 
had been waiting so long to hear. 

“ No,” said Ibn Sa’ud — and there was an indulgent twinkle in 
his eyes — “ we will send Philby to the Empty Quarter.” 

It had come at last! 

Philby lost no time. On Christmas Day, 1931, he arrived at 
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Hufuf to make final preparations. For a fortnight he explored 
the Hasa district, mapping it and making notes upon it while 
Jiluwi sent messengers far and wide to summon the necessary 
personnel for the trip. 

Then a strange thing happened. Philby’s endurance was 
stretched to breaking point. His dearest wish was about to be 
realized, the day he had wailed for was about to dawn, but nothing 
seemed to be happening! Ibn Jiluwi went about his business in 
silence. So far as Philby’s expedition was concerned he seemed to 
be completely inactive and indifferent. Philby could stand it no 
longer. He jumped in his car and went olT to Uqair on the 
Persian Gulf on January .j, 1932. On his return the next day 
the car, witii a good deal of his gear in it, became stuck in the 
sand and Philby ^d to return to Riyadh by other means. 

As soon as he arrived Ibn Jiluwi sent him a message to say 
that men and camels were ready and he could start when he 
wished. 

Here he was on the very threshold of the promised land, his 
nerves stretched to breaking point by repeated delays^and now he 
was not ready himself. 

But this was only a temporary delay. Philby made arrange* 
ments for his kit to be collected from the stranoed car at Uqair 
and made a rendezvous for camels, guides and all concerned at the 
wells at Dulaiqiya on January 6, and at nine o’clock on the morning 
of that day a small party of triends gathered to wish them farewell. 

It was a dismal farewell. Their friends scarcely expected to 
sec them again, and it was a cold, raw morning with a low fog 
hanging over the landscape. But Philby would not risk further 
delay. Word had come that the king was expected almost immedi- 
atcly at Hufuf and Philby was anxious to be off before he arrived 
and the consequent confusion caused further delay. There was 
always the possibility, too, that the king himself might hold up 
the expedition for a further period. 

So, a few minutes after nine o’clock Philby’s small cavalcade of 
cars swung out into the desert through the Victory Gate by which 
Ibn Sa’ud had entered Hufuf in triumph after the surrender of the 
Turkish garrison in 1913. The fog blotted out everything beyond 
two hundred yards and in a few seconds they had passed out of 
sight of those who had come to wish them well. 

The great adventure had begun. 

Not even the fog could dampen Philby’s spirits. He felt as 
though a great burden had been mted from his soul. 
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The journey to Dulaiqiya was soon accomplished and as Philby 
alighted from his car a dozen figures, like ghosts in their flowing 
Arab robes, loomed out of the fog to meet him. They had been 
cowering over the camp fire for warmth and, although they looked 
tough enough and rough enough for anything, they were all 
miserably cold. 

The party was now complete except for four men who were to 
join them farther south, making up the complete party to nine- 
teen. In addition to the leader Zayid ibn Munakhkhas and the 
deputy-leader and chaplain, Abdullah ibn Ma’addi, there were six 
representatives of the Murra tribe, two of the Manasir tribe, and 
three of the ’Ajman tribe, the three most important of the desert 
tribes, four non-tribal elements, and Sa’dan, Philby’s personal 
servant. 

There were thirty-two camels — all females except for one gelding 
— ^for themselves and their baggage, and they had stores for three 
months. Actually when they reached civilization again after two 
and a half months in the desert they had practically no food left 
at all. Dates and rice formed the principal diet, and they carried 
coffee, tea, sugar and butter, cardamom, cinnamon and onions, salt 
and pepper, etc. 

Philby found that the Arabs had no desire at the moment to 
move from their fire, but he was determined to push on. He had 
done little real riding on camels for many months, and he felt 
that a short ride on the first day would be wise, apart from the 
urgency of getting as far away as possible from Hufuf and the/ 
possibility of being recalled. / 

Altogether it was an inauspicious start. When they pitches.! 
their tents at the end of that first day Philby thought, for a few 
bad moments, that the fates themselves were against him and that 
he would have to abandon his project at its very beginning. Cold 
and terribly stiff, he lay down by the camp hre while his Arab 
friends plied him with hot cups of coffee. Suddenly he felt HI. 
He got up, but could not walk. He staggered into the arms of one 
of the Arabs and knew no more. 

He had fainted. He was only unconscious for a few minutes 
but during that time, so they told him later, his face went yellow 
and they thought he was going to die. He got straight into bed, 
wondering whether this was Nature’s warning of some unsuspected 
illness, went straight to sleep — and awoke next morning without 
any ill-effects whatever. 

Another unpleasant factor was the weather. Those first few 
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day* in January were the coldest widiin the memory of living man 
in /\rahia. Outside their tents in the morning after the ftrsi day’s 
journey the thermometer recorded five degrees of frost. Tlicjr 
water skins were froaurn so hard that they had to by them round 
the fire to iJuw Utem before they could make any coftcc. The sand 
was so cold that it " burned " the soles of their feet like red'hot 
needles. 

Widiin a few days ii was once again unbearably hot. 

Tlic discomfort of this liazardous journey svas not midgated 
either by the fact due the whole party agreed to observe die Fast of 
Ramdhan. From an hour before dawn to sunset they fasted for 
diirty days, but actually only five of them including Philby, kept 
the fast for die whole of that time without a break, llie others 
at various times claimed (he privilege according to travellers of 
exempuon from die full observance ot die fast. During this period 
diey liad breakfast at sunset and dinner at 4 a.m., the menu being 
mostly the same for both meals, cither rice or dates, or rice and 
dates, with an occasional hare which they captured on dicir journey, 
divided carefully in small fragmenu among the nineteen of them. 

In a fesv days they were crossing the lowdying sale plains, penc* 
(rating farther into die desert, searching oases for reported ruins 
until diey arrived at jabrin, once the farthest outpost of Arab 
civUiution tow'ards the southern sands. 

Ac Jabrin they came utxin an old Arab, Jabir ibn Fasi, living 
with his family in a tumble-down hue like sentinels at die end of 
the world. 

Jabir and his children were the bst human beings any of them 
saw outside of their own party for 5t day>— and it was typicaJ of 
the hospitality of the man diar, apart from killing for them a young 
camel, l\e gave diem a dog wbitn seswained with them dvtoughout 
the rest of the journey, riding precariously on the back of a camel 
when she was tired, and plunging down, like a high diver, at the 
sight of a hare or other game. 

Here began their crossing of the Rub’ al Khali. For days they 
had to rely for their water upon wells in unfrequented country 
which were in many eases covered deep in sand and completely 
unrecognizable to any but the keen eyes of the Arab guides. 

rVU the while Philby was collecting spccimcnts and fossils and 
stones to take back with him for expert examination in London. 
Some of them he had sent back to Hufuf by the old man Jabir, 
to whom he had given a present of money with which to buy 
things for his faxiuly in that lonely outpost dwelling of theirs. 
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Ever southward went Philby’s cavalcade of camels, now search- 
ing for the mysterious hidden city of Wabar. They had had 
certain vague evidence of its existence all the way along. They had 
crossed the beds of two ancient rivers, long since dried up, but 
there was still a third — and the most important — to traverse. What 
more natural, thought Philby, than that one of the greatest capitals 
of prc-historic Arabia should be found on the banks of the greatest 
pre-historic river. 

For fourteen years he had heard at different times of the ruins 
of this city of the desert, Bertram Thomas had heard of it the year 
before, and members of Philby’s own party on this present trip 
confirmed him in his conviction that there was some great riddle 
of the sands to be discovered. He had even been able to mark on 
the map two probable sites from information that had been given 
him from time to time. 

Now, as he approached one of the great objects of his quest, the 
strain of long days of living in the hiUs and valleys, of loose sand 
perpetually changing before his eyes, and of thinking about this 
buried city, brought it to him at night in strange dreams. He saw 
it in these dreams as a low, barrack-like place perpetually whirling 
round in the sand while he took bearings with his theodolite on a 
revolving floor. 

At last they camped within a stone’s throw of the spot where 
they expected to find these ruins, about which Arab historians had 
told so many strange stories. 

The next day they marched on. 

Then suddenly, “Look!” said one of the guides — and Philby 
had his first glimpse of this fabled city. His heart leapt as he saw 
what appeared to be a thin, low line of ruins riding on the sky-line 
of yellow sands. 

Rapidly they pressed forward, to lose sight of the ruined dty as 
they dropped into a shallow depression. Only a short while was 
left before darkness fell. Philby dismounted in the Httle hollow, 
’ and leaving his companions, walked up to the crest of the ridge 
to look down upon his great discovery while there was still light 
enough to see. 

Here at last was the ancient capital of King ’Ad Ibn Kin’ad 
in which he had caroused with his concubines and his self-seeking 
companions until they had drawn upon themselves the wrath of 
Heaven, and fire had descended upon them and wiped them out, 
leaving the city in ruins. ' 

So ran the legend, and Philby’s mind was full of these things as 
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he drew near ibc top oC tltc crest. In a moment he would look 
clown upon a scene ilut no man lud looked upon for thousands of 
)cars. 

At last it was (here before his c)cs. He had fathomed the 
ccntuncs^ld legend of Wabar. He looked down upon the remains 
of an old \olcano whose twin craters, encircled with low walls of 
slag and lava, half filled wuh dnfting sand, lud g»cn rise to die 
catravagant stones due lud led him incrc. 

That was Wabar, secret city of Anbun IcLcnd, buried city of 
the desert— )ust twin solcano craters l>ing side uy side! 

Ihc great block of iron as big as a camel proved as big a 
disappoinuncnt. 'Dicy did find a fragment of metal, obviously 
part of a large nictconlc, which causcu Philb) later to incline to 
the belief that the two craters of Walur nu) not, after all, have 
Isccn of volcanic ongin, but due to die impact of a great meteorite, 
a large piece of whicli ma) sull he buned m the sand somewhere 
ncarb). 

There was nothing for it but to pudi on, driving still deeper 
into country that was rapull) becoming more forbidding Phiiby 
began to have more and more diiticulty witlv die Arabs Thc> 
wanted to return to dicir homes. The) grew more and more 
reluctant to go on to the dreaded mountains of Hadhramaut, the 
place of death 

One day one of dicrn approached him and uid ** We notice 
two dungs about )OU. I usdy, )ou arc hot tempered and casdy get 
angry if we do not as )ou please Secondly, }ou arc cverv ready 
to disbelieve vvlut tile guides say Tell me, were you like that 
from die day God acated vou? Surely you know that the guides 
do not he ochbcraiely, ami this is their own country where they 
know every UuUv and every hunuuock Why dvea should you 
suspect them of lying?” 

Phtlby's tactful answer was the recital of a series of incontro- 
vcniblc facts which left but one conclusion dut even the Arab 
could not fad to perceive 

But the friction between Philby's passionate determination to see 
the dung througli to the very end and die innate inertia of these 
men who wanted to get home grew more and more pronounced 

The Arabs used every argument they could conceive to turn him 
from his purpose They whispered among themselves and came 
to Iiun agim and again with some new argument Supposing he 
should never get through and anytliing happened to him while he 
were in ihcir charge The wrath of die king upon them might 
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even mean their death. But they would rather risk that than the 
death and danger of the black mountain. 

They might at least be able to persuade the king that it was 
Philby’s own insistent demands and his unreasonable persistence 
against the heaviest weight of their advice that had brought him 
to disaster. 

But Philby knew his Arab! On they went to Shanna which 
marked the beginning of the last and most perilous stage of this 
great adventure. Now it was the prospect of the waterless desert, 
and fear of thirst and death that gave strength to the arguments of 
the Arabs. But Philby could not and would not yield to them. All 
the time he was faced with die spectre of complete disaster. They 
threatened to leave him, well knowing that he could not get 
through by himself. But they had been charged by the king’s 
ministers that they should serve this man well, comply with his 
requests and bring him back in safety. They knew what would 
happen to them if they failed. 

They were, of course, weak and disheartened with hunger. 
None of them had ever embarked on a venture of this kind before, 
and no human being, they declared truthfully, had ever attempted 
to cross this desert, this Empty Quarter, from side to side. 

But Philby was too strong for them. They decided at last to 
make a dash at once across this great waterless tract to Sulaiyil, 
three hundred and sixty miles to the west. 

But conditions grew worse, nerves more thinly frayed. The 
pastures suddenly ceased and an endless desert of bare, bleak sand 
took its place. Even animal life seemed to have disappeared, there 
was’ no game to hunt, even the camels began to show signs that they- 
were distressed by the rigours of the journey. Again the Arabs 
began to whisper. 

But they had come one hundred and forty miles and had more 
than one-third of their journey behind them and Philby knew that 
a steady effort would carry them through if only the Arabs would 
play the man. He knew what they were suffering, for he suffered 
with them. Their hunger was painful, for they had eaten nothing 
but dates since leaving Shanna, four days back. 

“ I felt like Moses in the wilderness with the multitude clamour- 
ing against him,” was Philby’s own description of this difficult 
period. 

They went on still farther into this drought and famine-stricken 
land. No rain had been reported in this heat-blackened, desolate 
country for twenty years. T. he very bushes had been slowly stricken 
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lo ticaih from ihc heat, (he lack of water and (he bek of sustenance. 

But Plulbv was noi deterred. He pushed on ihrougb ihat fifth 
day, (houch inc only sign of life ihrou^tiuut (he day was one soliury 
raven and one uny ocscri warbler. And on this day even the 
camels cave out. At midday they topped a rise and saw ihcir own 
tents pitched there ahead of them. Something, obviously was 
wrong. It was, ot course, the practice to send die baggage camels 
by diiTcicni routes and make a rendezvous to be kept by both 
parties. 

But this was not m (he programme. Phdby hurried forward, 
and there, sure enough he found disaster. The camels were lying 
dicUcring against the sun m the shadow of the tent canvas. Tlicy 
had colUps^ from sheer haiiguc. 'flicy could not possibly go on 
wiihcut water. 

Phdby wanted to press on, lion-hearted as he was, with .1 
smaller party to make a dash for the remaining two hundred and 
forty miles of the journey with wlui remained of the water after 
die rest of the party, who were forced to retreat, had had their 
sliare. But for once the Arabs had their way. Phdby had to 
compromise. Retreat— for all of them— was the only thing. The 
camels were watered, the men, after five days of diet of dates. 
Insisted on a duh of nee, and die whole cavalcade went on die 
next dav to the wells of Naifa, one hundred and twenty miles away. 

Ana there i’hilby had hii first drink of water since he had left 
Hufuf. 

'fhen, strangely enough, storms broke. Rain fell, dicrc was 
thunder and lightning, whirlwinds caught up the sand and fiung it 
along the hnascape in ternbh black columns like a supernatural 
army marching across the sky. Typhoons swept down, uprooting 
die tents and burying everything in sand. 

But the end of die journey was approaching. On March 5 
they see out for the last dash across trie waterless waste The 
baggage party had been sent back by the water route to Riyadh 
and a smaller party with all the water available put out into the 
naked, lifeless sanils. This was the worst section of any they had 
come through. There were no bushes, no pasturage of any sort for 
die animals to browse upon. Even the birds had vanished Some 
small desert animal that had miraculously strayed into this plain 
of death had sunk down in its last agonies and died, and not even 
the ravens had come to pick its bones. Its fiesh had dried upon 
It, leaving only a framework of skm and bones. 

There were only a few more days to go, but they had not yet got 
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tlirough their greatest difficulties. Not even the Arabs had imagined 
this country could be so devoid of vegetation, 'fhis great gravel 
plain of Abu Bahr was like nothing they had ever seen before, and 
they had omitted to provide themselves with fuel for tlicir fire. 

It was, perhaps, the most critical day of the whole of Philbv’s 
dreadful journey. 

March II, 1932. 

'Dircc days later they were back in civilization. 

But that day, they were desperate. They must find forage. 
They had to find fuel. There was not even a blade of dry grass 
in that arid waste of gravel. They had .started their last great push 
at 2 o’clock that morning. At 9.30 p.m., nearly twenty hours 
later, they were still on the march; and all day long the ;\rahs had 
pressed on their animals to the utmost. 

It was an effort Philhy never forgot. 

Used as he was to moving swiftly about Arabia and Mesopo 
tamia, the efforts of the /\rab camel drivers that day moved him 
to admiration. They drove their animals, already broken witii 
heat and hunger, as he had never seen camels driven before — and 
they themselves were in as bad, or worse, a plight. 

But they made it. They halted and they slept. For the first 
time in the whole of his experience Philby nimsclf had been the 
first to clamour for a halt. True they had no fuel. The Arabs, 
whose whole existence was coffee, were unable to satisfy their 
appetites that night. The next day they came early to fuel, and 
their need for coffee and tea was at last satisfied for the first time 
for twenty-seven hours. They found fodder for the camels and 
they camped that night with herbage around them fed by streams 
from the mountains. 

Next day, on the very eve of victory, they made fifty miles in 
conditions they had not experienced for three hundred miles. The 
going was paradise compared with the privations and difficulties 
of the journey they had just been through. Animal life, of which 
they had scarcely seen a sign for those three hundred miles of 
sheer desert, began to appear. They were on the threshold of 
civilization again. 

Next morning, March 14, they saw mankind again. They 
had emerged from a country as stark and bare and inanimate as 
death itself and, as Philby himself says, they were welcomed bv 
“ the mayor and corporation ” of Sulaiyil as the first people in 
human history who had found their way across that inconceivable 
Empty Quarter. 
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Philby’s achic\’crocnt may not haic been 2 noey that can be 
told in the headlinw of a newspaper* but it was one of the greatest 
achio'cmenu in the history of amenture and cxploraiioni Kcause 
it brought forth some of die fincu qualities of man in its 
accompfishment. 

Phdby has been back to the Empty Quarter since that 
memorable da)-~in a car and accompanied by his wife, to whom in 
one of his b^ki he pa)s this tribute that slie bore, widi his 
mother, **(hc brunt of my tung travail through anxious >cars, 
and 10 whom ! dedicate this record of my wandermgs through the 
Empty Quarter.” 



WALLED IN BY DEATH 

By 

EnJGH BROADBRIDGE 

M afeking was unsuccessfully besieged for seven months and 
yet might have been taken by the Boers at any moment. 
Looking back over nearly forty years, with a vast war 
in the middle distance to ruin the perspective, it seems that a lot 
of unnecessary fuss was made about a little town on the 
Bechuanaland frontier. But Mafeking, now grown to man’s 
estate, was in actual fact a key position made valuable out of all 
proportion by Boer intendons. 

The bitterness of reladons preceding the South African War 
have passed into history. Stories of the campaign can, however, 
be told again for their heroism, their tragedy or their endurance 
without probing the dreary causes of war. The siege of Mafeking 
was the most remarkable in a war of sieges. 

When it was obvious that heated discussions were bound to 
end in bloodshed on a large scale, the British government began 
to consider, far too late, that South African garrisons needed 
reinforcement. On July 25, 1899, Brevet-Colonel R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, who was in the Colonial Office, arrived in Cape Town 
with orders to raise two regiments of mounted infantry, to prepare 
the defence of the f renders of Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, and 
to keep as many as possible of the enemy occupied away from 
their main forces if and when the war began. He was an 
uncommon type of army officer, one who combined in a curious 
way the trained fighter and the soldier of fortune. The official 
history of the war summed him up in a telling sentence as being 
“ animated by that disciplined unrest which not only leads men 
out of the beaten path, but empowers them to beat out paths of 
their own.” 

He at once chose Mafeking for his headquarters, firstly, because 
it was in the centre of a coloured population of a quarter of a 
million and itself had native inhabitants outnumbering the whites 
by six to one. Boer aims were the same as the British where the 
blacks were concerned, for it was vital for each belligerent to impress 
them with their power and importance. Secondly, the town was 
a half-way house between Cape Colony and Rhodesia, and formed 
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an outpou to the north for one and to the south for the otiicr. 
Finally, as a bav; for a roving force, tt had immense possibilities, 
ll tlankcd the Transvaal and was favourably placed to be a thorn 
in Uk side of )olunncd)Urg and Frcroria commandos. 

Owing to early arrangemenu. or because they believed that no 
adexjuate defence of Mafeking could ever be made, the Boers made 
the town a signal. When tt fell tu them, war was to blaze out 
simultaneously across the width and Icngtls of Souili Africa. The 
long siege did not prevent flat war, but it did two tilings. It 
prevent^ fighting breaking out insuntiy in Cape Town and the 
souils and tt gave die British government time to mend their 
dihtory wayi. That is*ai grand lor ever) body except the garrison 
of the town. 

UadendWclt was determined to focus Boer attention on himself 
and to keep a large numlicr of ihcir men anchored around the 
town. In die diori umc at hii command, he raised the two 
regiments rce^uired of him, the Protectorate and lUiodcsia regiments. 
Tlic latter, under Ucuicnani Coloncl Plumcr. was ordered north, 
the other was retained at .Mafeking under Licuicnant'Colonci Hure. 
It w'as diordy obvious (hat the town was to be assaulted by the 
Boers and defence became an object of peculiar urgency. To be 
faced by growing numbers of men known to lie enemies and to 
have no hint of when a blow is to be struck is a harrowing state 
of aiTairs. With limited means, Uadcn^PowcH dealt brilliantly with 
the situation. He Itad no help uve from his own men and (he towns- 
people. Mafeking was defended in every sense of die word by 
the men widiin us walls of baked mud. 

Nature, like the government, h.id done nothing to help the 
town's defence. It st^ on the right bank of a lengthy depression 
which, whcdier there was water in it or nor, was known as the 
Malopo River. All around, the brown veld undulated for miles, 
die only eminence of note being Cannon Kopje, more than a mile 
to the soudi*easc. The reservoir, a priceless possession, was in the 
one place which made its capture easy. Roughly, die town was a 
thousand yards square. It was on die cast side of the railway 
and had an extremely doubtul asset in the large native stadt at its 
south-western corner. Even if the six diousand Barolongs remained 
loyal to Britain, or at least, neutral, dieir hutted ground blinded 
the whole defence of that area. There was no trench, no redoubt, 
no look-out and no fort except a shattered relic of the Bcchuana 
War on Cannon Kopje. 

Before the first shots were fired on October 14, Badcn-PowcU 
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had devised no less than sixty defence works. While this anxious 
labour was being directed, he had to attend to the evacuation of 
women and children, train his men, implore the government to 
do something and stave off the inevitable. Boer orders were 
reputed to say that none of their men should cross the border till 
the British fired a shot. Like most wars, nobody knew who 
loosed off the first when it did happen. 

A special train, which left the town with refugees on October 
II, was refused by many of the townsfolk. They did not believe 
then that anything very terrible would happen. Besides, many 
had Dutch sympathies and looked for an early conquest of 
Mafeking. As things happened, these people became a fearful 
drain on the resources of the town and a great number did not 
earn their keep in any way. 

By the ladi, when the last train started south, the ring of 
Mafeking’s defences covered a perimeter of ten miles. It consisted 
of short entrenchments, zarebas of thorn, redoubts and protective 
banks, some connected by telephone to headquarters in the town. 
Some were dummies intended to draw fire and waste Boer 
ammunition. They rejoiced in such names as Fort Ayr, Fort 
Nelson, Fort Ramathlabama and other impressive titles. They 
succeeded even more than had been hoped in preventing Boer 
attackers from having the open streets as their first contact with 
the defence. 

It was the last train of October 12 that brought the news which 
had been awaited so long. Boers stopped it and told of a large 
force of their men farther south. After a discussion, the tr ain 
headed back, bringing to Mafeking still more hungry mouths and 
the shock of knowing at last that the town was cut off. The 
telegraph wires were cut at the same time. Quietly, the garrison 
of twelve hundred men, which included all railway employees and 
a coloured contingent, went to its posts. But the final explosion 
was delayed for another forty-eight hours. Before that moment 
came. General Piet Kronje and ten thousand men were massed 
along the border seven miles away. And, at dawn on October 14 
patrols out to the north ran into some scattered Boer forces and 
a hot fight began at once. The campaign, and the siege which 
produced among other brave deeds three which won the Victoria 
Cross, had begun. 

One of the main weapons of defence perfected by Baden-PoweU 
came at once into action. This was an armoured train intended 
to range up and down a limited track. The steel-sheeted, snorting 
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contnption waj of enormous value, for it was Mafeking’s one 
mobile fort. Armed wiili a Maxim auiomatic gun ana many 
riflemen, it pulTcd out to meet the uoubic in die nordi and found 
it successfuly* Firing became so heavy due a troop under Captain 
FiaCIarcncc was sent out to help. Tnc movement s^'as so cleverly 
carried out dut the train wa rescued from a nasty situation and 
a Urge Uocr force thrown back vsith licasy losses. For this, 
FiuCiarcncc earned dsc first V.C. of die svar. 

Badcn*Fosvcll lud bid a few small mines outside the town. 
Fear of these unseen traps was increased in die Boer mind oy 
ingenious means. U w*as necessary to rid the town of a couple 
0/ trucks 0/ d)na/jjrrc. The driser u{ the armoured train 
therefore directed to push the trucks up die line until he had 
atiraeted attention from the Ikcrs. He was then to drive back hkc 
die devil. ‘Hie trucks were duly surrounded and subjected to a 
devaiudng fire. At die pro|)cr moment, the d)narnitc could sund 
it no longer and went up widi a ihundaous noise, raising a superb 
mushroom of smoke, scaring the Boers into flight and hurting 
nobody at all. The engine-driver swung on the whistlc^valvc and 
sent a shrill jeer after the ru/tning Boers. Then he went ebnking 
into shelter, shouting like a Dervish. No blood had been spilt, but 
much virtue lud been acquires!. 

It was dreadfully obvious, the moment that artillery bombard* 
menu began, that Mafeking was hu|>clcidy outgunned by the 
Boers. Tiicy had new Krupps and the Maxims, while the town 
lud a one*pounJcr Hotchkiss, a two-inch Kordcnfeldr and four 
seven-pounders that had been old in Ccicwa)o’s day. The rotting 
carrbgcs of dicsc ancient weapons were repaired ana their elevating 
gear made to work, but c.ich discharge sent them nearer and 
nearer to a senile end. The ammunition they fired had been so 
long in store that the fuses had shrunk and lud to be jammed 
into the shells with paper. These armaments were later augmented 
by a naval gun dug up in die town. It was of a pattern which 
Nelson would have cridcized adversely, but, alongside the rest of 
the battery, it was |)crfccily in keeping. 

During die days preceding the use of artillery on eidicr side, 
Kronjc and liis ten diousanu could easily have walked over the 
defenders, who had only six hundred magazine rifles among them. 
It will always be a mystery why they failed to do so. Kronjc 
undoubt«lly knew how badly llic garrison was armed because 
espionage was so easy. But lie was desperately afraid of mines 
and may luve doubted his spies when the defending fire made 
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up in spirit what it lacked in accuracy. Further, he was a man 
who hated to shed one drop of blood unnecessarily. But this was 
war. Had he lost a few men at the beginning, he would have 
saved hundreds of lives later on. 

A high moral tone characterized all exchanges between the rival 
commanders. Kronje sent in a runner with a courteous advice that 
he was about to begin artillery fire and truces were regularly agreed 
by message and white flag to pick up wounded and bury dead. 
These were rigidly respected by both sides. 

When bombardment or other danger threatened the town, a 
red flag flew over Baden-Powell’s headquarters in the hotel and 
a red lantern by night. The Union Jack or a white light proclaimed 
that all was well. Later, when the direction of gunfire could be 
ascertained because the guns., were well in sight, a system of alarm 
bells forecasted the quarter of the town likely to be hit. 

Water was very soon reduced to wells dug by the garrison for 
the reservoir was captured and the supply turned ofl. An attempt 
to recover it was repulsed. The town then settled down to siege, 
the civilians to gossip, work at supplies and trade souvenirs, the 
garrison to a weary round of trench-manning, raiding and sniping. 
Espionage was rife and successful. The area was too scantily 
guarded to prevent innumerable natives from getdng through the 
lines and Dutch sympathizers in the town were always active. The 
jail bulged with them, but there were plenty more still at 
liberty. 

After the first few days of bombardment, Kronje humanely 
offered to stop if Mafeking would surrender. Baden-lPowell could 
not accept. His only regret was the civilians, but most of these 
were in the town by their own choice and could not, therefore, 
be allowed to sway the decision. There were, too, the undeniable 
fact that the bombardment was largely ineffective. Heavy loss of 
life had been prevented by bad Boer shooting and by the mud-brick 
houses of the town itself. There were no upper storeys to crash 
down and no heavy debris at all. Dug-outs, occupied the moment 
alarms went, further reduced risk. 

Casualties were in actual fact very small. Shells of those days 
had none of the shattering power of modern high explosives. 
There were a lot of duds and many of these were -afterwards 
responsible for deaths. Debris hunters emerged after every 
bombardment and sometimes a secondary barrage announced 
that cautious optimists had reached Valhalla through making their 
finds safe to handle. It was often only possible to identify them by 
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a process of elimination Sucli was the carelessness after a while 
that one defender was seen to be extracting a fuse from a ninety- 
four pounder shell while smoking lus pipe When a burning wisp 
of tobacco fell, he vanished to the accompaniment of a staggering 
explosion 

The weary day was sometimes brightened for tlic besieged by 
a native runner getting tlirough wiUi news Very often, it was 
garbled and highw coloured stuff, but it was something different 
and It was magnified into a delusion that tlicrc was after all some 
sort of contact witli die world outside One genuine news item 
was that Kronje liad decided to hasten the surrender of the town 
by ordering up a really big gun The st«, of course, was 
exaggerated One KafTir stated with authority that an ox could 
walk down the muzzle widi the greatest of case, and, while the 
anxious garrison watdied emplacements being made for it, the 
stones grew in scope The ox was replaced by an elephant and 
tlicn brought back to keep die pach)dcrm company m an imaginary 
walk down die maw of the new gun 

The weapon armed on October 23, and opened (ire on the 
following morning The first two shells blundered over hfafcking 
like colossal maj^ugs and vanished into the remoter parts of 
Bcchuanaland The third dropped into the town's acetylene plant 
and started a bad fire Others registered hits at various points, 
while one dud ended a promising career m a stock room of tinned 
provisions At that time, when food was still plentiful, the garrison 
maintained that it was less dangerous than die rest of the contents 
of the room 

It was discovered that the gun was a ninety four pounder, and 
tliat It was fired by a German expert specially imported for the 
occasion When the casualties cau^ by us first use were hsted as 
dirw men slighdy wounded, Mafeking took heart of grace The 
gun was called Aunt Sally, Big Ben, Her Ladyship, and other pet 
names With reference to the shells fired by the weapon, the old 
boxing saw that " die bigger dicy arc, the harder they fall ” was 
not borne out 

But the daily rain of shells continued and the big gun took a 
slow toll of lives This was reduced to a minimum by the alarm 
bells In the intervals, raids were frequendy made by the British, 
with the idea of impressing their perky spirit on the enemy 
Humane feelings still persisted after furious batdes On the 
morning after a raid by FitzClarcncc which had developed into a 
major nght, Baden Powell sent out a white flag and a message 
u 
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asking for a truce to bring in wounded. Botha, in command of 
the section concerned, sent back this immortal letter. 

Sir, — In reply to your request of this morning, I inform you 
that on arrival of this note at its destination an armistice for two 
hours will be granted in order to remove your dead and wounded. 
Your dead and wounded will be brought to the main road, along 
which your men must be brought to fetch the7n. • 

We also hold two of your men prisoners, who, of course, will 
not be handed over. They are quite well. 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. D. S. BOTHA, 

Commandant, Marico Laager. 

At the end of October, the Boers enlivened the monotony of 
shellfire by launching a fierce attack on Cannon Kopje. It came 
within an ace of succeeding for a shell dropped right among the 
defenders and killed or wounded most of them. But this' happened 
just when their rifle fire had seriously depleted advancing Boer 
ranks, and, as usual, rather than lose more men^uhe advance 
stopped and did not begin again. Early in November a raid under 
Major Godley to the west of the main Boer camp wr (successfully 
conducted to remind the enemy that the spirit of the jarrison ^as 
unbroken. ' ) 

Kronje’s reputation began to suffer and, when events : / the 
south gave him an excuse, he left the besieging forces and handed 
over to General Snyman. The new commander believed to the 
full in the effect of blockade and sat down to starve the town into 
submission. For weeks, something akin to boredom setded on 
the garrison. There were no attacks with which to grapple, no 
sign of real warfare except a lackadaisical dose of gunfire which 
occasioned neither comment nor fear. By the middle of December, 
the total number of Bridsh killed was under a hundred and the 
majority of these had been killed in the fighting outside. 

Christmas followed on a terrific thunderstorm which flooded 
every trench and started an outbreak of fever. Although food was 
still plentiful, rations were introduced in view of the unknown 
future. The rule was only broken on Christmas Day when a huge 
spread was given in the hotel. It was ’like the special breakfast- 
for condemned men for, on Boxing Day, an attack was made on 
one of the Boer forts in which twenty-four were killed. Espionage 
within and poor reconnaissance without lost the day. Only 
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hesitaDcy oa the port of Uic Boers saved a real disaster. Even then, 
Utt raiders only just brought off a diHlcult retreat in which Sergeant 
Mortincau and Trooper Ramsden of die Protectorate regiment 
bodi won die Victona Cross. 

Tlic gloom resulting from die defeat was deepened by a runner 
who entered die town widi news of die shambles at Coicnso and 
Stormberg. On January 2, two mure runners came m from 
Kimberley and the sole burden of die news diey brought was to 
die ciTccc diat Mrs. Buder w.is quite wd). The garrison was 
naturally relieved to hear diac die lady was enjoying robust hcaldi, 
but, as not one single soul in Mafekmg had die slightest idea who 
slie was, die humour of the thing did mucli to cheer people up agom. 

Mdinile, a new explosive, was now tried by the Boers, but 
without notable success. Then shells Hllcd with phosphorus began 
to fall in die town. Here again, diough a few fires started, the 
idea did not work out w’cll. Anodicr scheme was defeated only 
by sheer luck. Hie Boers loaded a bogy with dynamite, put a 
fuse on it .nnd sene it hurding along die railway line towards die 
town. A wheel-jam spilt die carro and it went up harmlessly. If 
the bogy had careered into Mafekmg stauon yard, a large part of 
the town would certainly ha>c been wrecked. The lesson was 
absorbed and sandbags were placed on die rails to prevent n 
repetition of this ingenious idea. 

In the separate camp alioitcd to women, which had seven hundred 
occupants, epidemics oegan to appear. Diphtheria, typhoid and 
smalifiox all occurred and gave die weary medical stair far more 
dian ih^ could do. Iruh bisters of Mercy in the town and many 
of the English women took over nursing and incredible deeds of 
unsclfisli mavery and devotion were done. Somehow the grim 
spectre of disease was held back though never driven completely 
aw:w. 

Every day brought a crop of false rumours and alarms An 
out-of-work statiitictan recorded over three thousand during the 
siege. Every day saw the food rationing tightened. Many items 
were vanishing ^om the menu and no man in the garnson looked 
well fed. Tempers became uncertain from boredom and privadon. 
There was a lot of grousing, none of which was translated into 
action. The hopelessness of the situation, with no ray of light in 
a black future, deadened some people and made others desperate. 
It was particularly hard on die non<oinbatants who had no relief 
in %hting 

Two Irish engineers turned to invention and achieved something 
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that every metal-worker in the town had said was impossible. 
From an iron drain-pipe, rings of cast iron and pieces of enemy 
shells, they fashioned a gun. It was a crazy affair of howitzer 
pattern and designed to deliver any missiles that might be handy. 
These varied from Boer duds to projectiles of ancient shape. Set 
up with the old naval gun that had been dug up, it showed to great 
advantage. On one momentous day, it flung a shell three thousand 
yards. The gun came into regular use like all the others and did 
good service. Even the excavated naval gun had its victories. 
Sometimes the Boers received its missiles first bounce, and there was 
one tremendous occasion when a hoary old cannon ball hurdled 
across the veld, hit a rock and jumped the Boer camp like a spring- 
bok. Even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer. 

At this time, too, a British raid carried a Boer trench in an 
outlying brickfield which was held. It brought the rival forces 
within a hundred yards of each other in that sector and resulted 
in a daily exchange of backchat which was a great relief to all. 
Friendly shooting at bottles sometimes took place which often 
degenerated into a real fight when some misguided sniper drilled 
one of the judges. There were times when war became a vulgar 
brawl and men threw stones at each other. Anything was better 
than the same old war. 

But misery in the town was slowly growing all the time. And, 
if the garrison was stiffly rationed, the Barolongs in the native stadt 
were actually starving. Boer spies discovered the fact and 
endeavoured to play on the natives’ desperation to make them rise 
and overwhelm the town. When this failed, they made a dreadful 
mistake. Believing that a taste of fire would finally snap the 
restraint of the starving blacks, they shelled the kralls. As a result, 
the British acquired six thousand physically weakened but ferocious 
allies. A very real anxiety was taken from Baden-Powell’s mind. 

Gradually, the Boer forces slumped into inactivity. Even the 
big gun was covered up and only cleared for action when the 
British deliberately goaded it with irritating stings from their 
battered seven-pounders. Sometimes this developed into an artillery 
duel distinguished by complete ineffectiveness on both sides. The 
Boers, however, achieved one classic performance when a couple 
of opening shots from Aunt Sally were aimed so high that they 
landed in their compatriots’ camp on the other side of Mafeking. 
Interest in gunnery faded again. 

But, while a kind of peace reigned, hunger stalked more openly 
every day. In the native stadt there were heart-rending sights. The 
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r)J:r!l u-'» r;»*M’nK j’ijjn! injj. 'H.a^c {XAjf 

tXcktcvni Uli #.*ki \o tr< uc;c n>£i'c<ki.U)r diruun out 

(t^a rtA*J wai uukn 4 <ta£cn titnti bcic-tc it VtH eaten, 

wtic <»4n,*nta j U*c. 

liidcn-J w*4Cki liaiud ulrCtc In^^ci ''tie tj^uikd 

in c.Ufdt^?i( ar>4 !*<>£ uan Kn»c’>%{u( allotted. Hut 

itall tl>c kluki v^andetrj avA iiuU, ’U^c) ^vcic at (lx 

liU Ui.^n'k Uif^c i.4 l<,:an fu ihnnk. 

JU*Uid» uAfc twi-c<i ytcj t*%c; ^rnl d#c paUin.j p,«c> 

k4 i.kasn^ii.juri; (»*.*} uttc ratrn w.ih ttkdi, t?ui onic in 

A|tfd. d-tc miU n>u!r.ih *4 ut;c <ai;^Ki in ikoju;uJ» and 

l'ok«n>f«i 4ur.«::> it iJ,ct }«^1 c^a ilo:'.c. In iKc 

i**C <kil} cki^j|*:d tri j 4 a;i^>.c r^upa.'/t niucd 

<IvaiI a:>J a (sjan (4 di-nHc) <4 muk likt.!; ci^ilcc 

"uai il^c itaioiani dnnL 

S^ncli.) nsv.t »<» iKc iJ^<r <-nk \»trt nude Ir, who 

nv:<c i4un ti.an r^< it w.ili i!^:r inci. Hut u^ancnalU 

llocte 4 not^cu ar.^! 4 unaU taiiu.n ti tca!l]f r.<<u;iihing fiieid 
tnuhtd. ‘n*« HJaticusn iraman.t« urnkr Oihncl Plunder* lud 
now wtoilcd tp near Uj tlor lU<t cimpi and atieniptcd to sctul in 
tank ’ll;£ c:.£:n)' 4cii wdt on tl*e icudt. 

ii*/t apj<4i4nfc mode jk<i» thml. IIii luddcn 

tiwurfitf^i* and iCAttln-% ttxuimnut^c kjt iJitni untcttain ol tlic 
US4: tJ In» <4 i)<ir d;a|>c ol hia tntrnt;oni, L'nlc^tunatc!)'. he 
kll ni with an unc4|o;:ted Ik<f iotce, lost tuent) fncti and nunv 
h<xici« and lud (» ictnc. Makhin^k }u#|Xa dwindled a^ain. 

At the coiJ iJ Apd, 4 ^raiulutn id Picndent Kruj;cr, Field 
Olivet Idoift joined tl^c ttuL>|n aiul Iiu mduciuc ditaincd 

jxj{nti.Cun (vt one U il^ l»c;t oeiiunk the Iken earned out during 
tlic wliuk dc^c. It liad 4 Ua'^ic endm,.;. Iiotn their txiini ul mcw» 
but ;( wa» hnlluruly lKy;un. 'llxy atuded tlic Milncrabtc 
wlierc tl;c fui'nc juJf aitcd 4k 4 xiccn. One column nude a 
IL;htnln^ attack, entered the jfjJt and iired nun) Imts. While the 
^Lre and cunfunon attracted i!ic drfenden, a second column 
akuuhrd and tixik die fort ooiudc, winch had Ikcd licld till then 
h) the I’/otcctoraic Kej^imenl. Thn wji done uniccn, and a hor 
lire [Kiu/cd Into the Hriilih rank» from 4 {xnltiun they th(;u^ht to 
be their <#wri. 

It niijtht luve been /aul and very nearly war. The Ilocrs, how- 
ever, paid for rniitaken tactics when they attempted to stir up revolt 
in die native j/jJi. Wlicn their stucking force entered, the U.nru- 
longi let many go in unchecked. Then they turned, i&otaicd die 
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intruders and beat the others off with ferocity. British soldiers were 
able to leave this wing of the action entirely to the Barolongs and 
devote their attention to the fort. They surrounded it and began 
to snipe at the loopholes. The Boers surrendered after several 
hours and victory came from the brink of defeat. Two hundred 
Boers in the native stadt ran the gauntlet of a hot fire with only a 
few losses. No captives were taken because of the food shortage. 

Horse meat was now reduced to a ration every other day, for 
the horses themselves were skeletons. Milk was almost unobtain- 
able and many people in the town took to staring out over the 
bleached distances, hopeless eyes striving to see a reHeving force 
that was not there. Certain signs began, however, to show that the 
Boers were uneasy. Shelling began again and the customary truce 
on Sundays was regularly broken. There were frequent movements 
in their camps as though alarming news kept coming in. Some- 
times a unit moved out and did not return. 

These signs increased and at last a rimner got through with news 
of a British relief column on the way. Badcn-Powell got ready to 
co-operate and prepared a mobile force of two hundred men and 
two gims. He was worried by the fact that De la Rey, an able 
strategist, had taken over the Boer camp from Snyman. 

But all went well. Colonel Mahon’s column of eleven hundred 
men joined with Plumer at Massibi and began a combined offensive 
to save the town. De la Key’s enveloping attack was beaten back 
with the aid of the Royal Horse Artillery and a cavalry attack 
followed up which forced a quick retirement. Mahon and Plumer 
halted seven miles from the town and rested. Half an hour after 
midnight on May 17, the last march began. The garrison of 
Mafeking was now in a grandstand from which they watched the 
final scenes portrayed on the night sky by gun flashes. They 
cheered and screamed with joy as the Boers faded doggedly into 
the distance. And, at 3.30, the war-stained town, softened by moon- 
light, greeted its deliverers. Towards the end of the day, after the 
surrounding country had been cleared, garrison and relievers 
paraded and people went crazy with joy. 

Mafeking dehed siege for two hundred and seventeen days and 
twenty thousand projectiles fell in the town. Military gain from 
its relief was small; the psychological value was incalculable. 
Kruger had annexed both Mafeking and Kimberley by proclama- 
tion; yet neither place became his. The Boer forces suffered greatly 
in morale because of that. And one of the most extraordinary 
sieges in history left the besiegers lamenting. 



BLASTING A CONTINENT 
IN TWO 

By 

MILES HENSLOW 

O S Cmt ihoughts one \souId lurdi) as^ocute die digging o£ n 
canal widi great adventure; die Panama Canal, in 
priicular, conjures up liulc more than rcs|xct for a 
succcsstul engineering fcit. Refer to it in almanack or guide* 
book, and note us simple details 

“ Panama Canal . . . Length ftfi) and a half miles, depth 
forty-fi\c feet. Widdi tlircc Imndrcd feet.'* 

Rut no\s rend bclvsccn Uiosc cold facts, and know die drama 
diat was enacted to bring diem into licing — a drama which lasted 
more dun thirty years, a tale of magnificent endeavour and tragic 
failures^ of dcatli, disillusionment and disaster. It is a story which 
begins as a dream, a full dircc hundred and fifty years before us 
first ambitious cliapter was written. 

When strangers from .across the uncharted waters iirst sighted 
America in 1^92, Uicy looked upon a line of unbroken coast which 
stretched for endless miles from north to south. The two 
Americas were then one, bounded on tJic cast by the Atlantic and 
on the west by the mighty Pacific; but it was not unul a score more 
years had passed that the very existence of diat vast western sea 
was proved. A year liter, however, die Spaniards discovered a 
narrow strip of land which linked the two Americas together, and 
dreamed 01 an artificial waterway through which their ships might 
pass. But that dream remained a dream for centuries, and though 
the two oceans lashed the rugged coasts of that narrow strip of 
land, separated only by a mere miy miles of hills and forests, many 
hundreds of miles of angry waters and adverse winds lay between 
those brave manners and their Pacific goal. 

It was not until 1850 that a ship canal was seriously proposed, 
and engineers considered the task of cutting a way across the 
continent. When Cortes, in 2530, had scarchccf for citner a natural 
passage or a point which could be pierced, the canal idea was 
rejected in Spam by a courtier, who declared that “ If God had 
wished for such a channel He would have opened one for Himself." 
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And truly, in the light of events ^vhich followed with the years of 
heart-breaking endeavour, it seemed as though that noble of old 
Spain had spoken prophetically. In 1858 a concession was obtained 
from the Nicaraguan Government and Costa Rica for the purpose 
of building a canal. Workshops were erected, and surveyors began 
to explore the line along which it was proposed to drive the water- 
way; but financial support was not forthcoming, and the first of 
the long-dreamed efforts came to naught. A second attempt was 
made by American enterprise in 1870, but that, too, got no further 
than the preliminary expedition. Five years later another voyage 
of exploration was embarked, upon, followed by still more pro- 
posals and as many as eight or nine schemes before the year 
1880. 

It was then that Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps, a Frenchman, 
put forward his scheme for a canal across the Panama isthmus, but 
that, also, was opposed by the American authorities. Monsieur de 
Lesseps was used to opposition, however; and, more important, 
he was used to overcoming it. He and none other had carried the 
dream of the Suez Canal from vague plans to triumphant con- 
clusion, in the face of every form of hostility and open disbelief, 
until the very men who had scorned his ambitions had learned to 
laud him — had even decorated him. De Lesseps had, by his 
Suez triumph, brought riches to those who had trusted his faith, 
and honour to his native country. In return, honours had been 
showered upon him : Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour being 
but one of ms well-earned rewards. 

Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps had already begun a series of 
lectures in defence of his scheme. At Amiens, in 1879, he had 
announced that, all being well, a public subscription would be 
opened within a matter of months, and that shortly afterwards he 
himself would set out for the isthmus. In his ambitious dreams 
he visualized the turning of the first sod on New Year’s Day, 1880. 
He portrayed how, with some thirty thousand to forty thousand 
navvies, the work could be completed within seven or eight years. 
Some of these navvies would be Chinese, but at least fifteen thousand 
of them would be free negroes from Brazil, whom the Emperor 
Pedro would doubtless agree to send. In July that year, at a lunch 
given in his honour, he announced that the Panama scheme would 
be launched that month, with an issue of eight hundred thousand 
shares, each of five hundred francs — then about £ 20 , 000 , 000 . At a 
breakfast two days later, an American pressman, toasting the 
scheme in reply to a toast to American co-operation, said boldly : 
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“ The couniT) of George Washington will gi\c unlimited assistance 
to the country of Lafa)cttc ** 

Slowly but surely, fired by his own indomitable enthusiasm, 
Trance took up Dc Lesseps’s cause At Rouen a week later he 
reminded his hundreds of hearers of die difTiculiics he Ind overcome 
m the Suez task, he told them that the Panama Canal could be 
started at once, that though tc would be a long task, filled with 
didicultics and the same opposition, it could be completed wiihm a 
few )cars Tlic Pope himself conferred his blessing upon the 
proposed work, expressing his view that, monlly even more than 
materially, it might bring about a bond of union between the two 
worids 

In spite of all this optimism and faith, however, the American 
Government took no active interest in the proposed canal, indeed 
It was actuall) said that no action was necessary to protect American 
interests, primarily because the route selected for the canal was 
considered impracucablc, and secondly, because the scheme w is 
considered almost certain to end in failure as a result of insufhcicnt 
financial support and American co-operation But, m spite of all 
this and more, De Lesseps continued to fight for the realization 
of his dream Argument after argument was iluown down to 
challenge his ambitious hopes, but ne answered tlicm all with the 
confidence that only a man with supreme faith can have The 
same prejudices about die dtfTcrcncc in levels of the two seas, he 
said, answering one attack, were put forward when the Suez 
scheme was sull on paper The Suez Canal was built The Panama 
Canal could also be built, the engineers had reported nothing 
which could not be overcome He spoke again on these lines in 
Liverpool early m 1880, amid great applause He announced that 
a contract was already proposed with a reliable firm to carry out 
the work for five hundred million francs — some twenty million 
pounds — and tliat it might even be possible to complete the task 
within SIX years 

At last the scheme was launched, and in America, whence some 
of the greatest opposition and doubt had been heard, private sub- 
scribers took up no fewer than thirty six thousand shares on the 
first day A day later this total was increased to sixty three thousand 
shares, and within a week the total number applied for m all 
countries bad reached about one and a quarter millions Even 
those who had doubted were forced to admit the enormous success 
of the scheme, and they were further encouraged to learn that pre 
liminary negotiations were already well in hand On January 6, 
u* 
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i88i the first parfy Paris for Panama — 

engineers and worP^en— and M. de Lesseps accompanied t^^m to 
the St. Lazare station, whence they departed, cheered to tPe echo 

as the train carriec^ ^ 

journey. The greaP adventure had begun. fV.p 

On January 3^’ constitutive meeting “ 

Panama Canal Cor'^P^^Y’^ shareholders was held in Paris, ar^^ every 
class of sharehol^i^^ represented, from ber^°°^^^“ 

capitahst with his twenty-five thousand’ holding to maid-servants 
in prim white boptiets. Amid storms of applause, Ferdipana tie 
Lesseps, chairman the concern and. originator of the schenie, 
was hailed as the greatest genius on earth. Nine days latef a tele- 
gram from Panama announced the arrival of the engineer^ at me 
fsthmus By Fr^rnary 24 it was further announced tpat five 
survey camps had been set up, and that the entire party was work. 

In the issue of the Panama Star and Herald of February 3 Jt 
was recorded that the workers had been met, as they had l^^t their 
native soil with pheers ringing in their ears. No time lYas lost, 
and before long rriore satisfactory reports were on. their ''^ay^ to 
Paris. The location of the line was determined, timber w,as being 
cleared preparatory to preliminary excavations; arrangerpents of 
such matters as flshts of way and title deeds were well i/r fiand. 
Soon, very soon, the actual task of “ splitting the conP^^^t in 
two ” would be begun. It was realized, of course, that a vast 
amount of work ^^ould be necessary before any swift progrr^^.^orild 
be made. Orgaptzation of local details, such as the colF^tion of 
gear— machinery rlredging, drilling, blasting and clearing rocks 

and earth ^must necessarily take time; quite probably a Y^ar or 

more must elaps‘d before even the mechanical side of tP^ opera- 
tions would be hill swing; but meanwhile there wa‘^ labour 
enough to be fopnd on the isthmus itself to cope with sii^b work 
as could be starte*^ right away, 

Alas for higP hopes and ambitions! Those who v'^aited so 
eagerly in Paris ^®r news of De Lesseps s great scheme wer^ not to 
know the full n^^rire of the task that lay before that little hand of 
men so many pnndreds of miles away across the mighfY ocean. 
Even the men tpcmselves had not the slightest conception of what 
they were up ag^^ost. Fired with enthusiasm they set work, 
and the splendid optimism which surrounded the affair hi Paris 
was echoed in J^anama. The great Sarah Bernhardt we^-^ there, 
and a special performance was given at the local theatre; France 
was, once more, have the honour of a great engineering triumph. 
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and Frenchmen all over the world were happy in the knowledge 
of it. 

The Panama Canal was a big task, and the company started 
it on a big scale— big salaries, spacious buildings for engineers, 
labourers, and machinery. Thousands of workers were imported, 
and the line along which iltc sea would one day flow was attacked 
with energy and determination. Even as tlic workers toiled, con- 
tracts were placed for liic finest machinery. Nothing was spared; 
least of all money. 

Bigger than the task in hand, however, was the country; and 
die army of workers were not long in finding out the first of the 
obstacles which had not been mentioned when the scheme was 
launched. Those tilings could not have been mentioned— because 
no one thought of tiicm; and bcc.^usc no one thought of tliem no 
providon was made for them. 'Flic isUimus, to iliosc who waited 
at home for news, w.is nothing more than a strip of land which had 
to be pierced; but iliosc who were trying to pierce it soon learned 
its worst secret. It was swampy; furtncrmorc, in every hollow and 
crcvjcc there were swarms— myriads— of mosquito larvx\ Fever 
broke out— first malaria, and tnen yellow fe\er. Workmen and 
engineers fell ill and died. The fever spread, and tliey died like 
flies, hundreds of them every montli. 

Death in any circumstances has a demoralizing cfTcct, but 
when it occurs on a tremendous scale amongst an army of men, 
unprepared for it, and unable to escape, the results arc too obvious 
to ncM detailed desaiption. To make matters worse, with the 
tremendous influx of workers had come a large number of the type 
who spelled trouble. Amongst the tliousands of honest workers 
^csc psrssHcs iound good pickings. Gatnbkng orpes, and almcsc 
every conceivable form of vice took root, and spread like the fevers 
until Panama became not only one of the most unhealthy spots 
within thousands of miles, but also the most loose and lawless. 
The fact that men never knew, from one day to another, when they 
would be stricken with disease did not help. They lived as they 
pleased, sparing no thoughts for a future which might not exist 
tor them. 

None of this news reached France, where it was still thought 
that everything was proceeding according to plan; therefore it was 
not until too late that any measures were taken to stem the tide of 
disaster. Things went from bad to worse. Political troubles were 
added to the chaos. It was suggested that France had ideas of 
annexing or controlling the Panama isthmus. Fighting broke out, 
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and American battleships appeared on the scene to quell the 
disorders. The work which was progressing, slower, much 
slower than had been expected, began to fall off, and it was 
realized suddenly that the available funds would be quite inade- 
quate for the mighty task. Instead of adhering to the original 
plan of M. de Lesseps, namely to cut a deep waterway across the 
isthmus, it was decided that locks would have to be built. The 
contracting companies did not complete their work and began to 
fail. The great task slowly but surely came to a halt; then a minor 
panic ensued. 

In France alone there were some four hundred thousand 
shareholders to whom the success of the Panama Canal meant 


everything, and they were forced to realize, quite unexpectedly, 
that there was more than a chance that the canal might never even 
be completed. Only one thing could save the whole scheme from 
disaster, and that was the immediate raising of more money; but 
by then many of those who had been swept off their feet with 
enthusiasm were loath to see good money follow bad; many more 
had nothing left to contribute. In desperation it was decided 
to obtain permission to hold a lottery to provide funds. M. de 
Lesseps issued a circular to all shareholders, explaining the situa- 
tion, and appealing for co-operation. Not until the eleventh 
hour, however, did the French Government pass the bill to allow 
the lottery— then it failed through lack of support. 


Nothing but failure lay in view of De Lesseps and his 
colleagues. The great scheme upon which so many hundreds of 
people had pinned their faith lay on the brink of disaster. The 
concession granted to the company was in danger of expiring, 
work was at a standstill, and even the most optimistic were in 
despair. “ In seven years it can be completed,” De Lesseps had 
said; but that was in i88i, and the year 1888 had already arrived. 
In the great excavations so many miles across the sea, machinery 
lay rotting and rusting where ships should have been sailing. But 
still the indomitable engineer, De Lesseps, would not admit 
defeat. “ The Panama Canal will be completed.” 

Then, on December 14, 1888, the tragic notice was posted in 
Paris to the effect that the Panama Canal Company had sus- 
pended payment. An emergency cabinet meeting was called to 
avert a crisis on the Bourse. De Lesseps and his colleagues 
resigned their posts, and three liquidators were appointed to take 
charge of the company’s affairs. With no funds, and little more 
than expensive machinery and buildings as assets, the prospects 
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looked bleak enough; but with a cojccssion, which meant life or 
death to the scheme* in acute danger of expiring, and with a good 
thirty miles of the canal as yet uncut, there did not seem much 
hope of saving anything from the wreckage. 

To the credit of his countrymen, however, a vote of confidence 
was passed in favour of Dc Lessens, even at such an hour of 
darkness; and at a great meeting of shareholders on December 27 
it was resolved not to claim payment of coupons and annuities 
until the canal opened. It was decided that more money should 
be raised at once, so that work could be resumed immediately, and, 
miraculously, by die end of the year about nine thousand men 
were employed once more. 

Meanwhile, in certain quarters of the city, rumour had been 
at work. Even while a representative, sent oy the liquidators to 
Panama, was playing for an extension of the all-important con- 
cession, legal advisers to the government were deciding that 
certain of the company's affairs should be looked into without 
delay. Kfonsieur dc Lesseps, who had been oiTcred the chairman- 
ship of the new company, formed to take over and save the 
assets of the old one, suddenly found himself under suspicion. The 
r^rt of a commission which returned irom Panama was to the 
effect that the canal might be completed for nineteen million four 
hundred thousand pounds more, but that tlnrty million pounds 
must be allowed for in all, taking into consideration any emer- 
gencies which might arise — as they had arisen before. This meant 
that, with fifty million pounds already spent, the total estimated 
cost of the canal was eighty million pounds. The original estimate 
of Dc Lesseps had been a total of twenty million pounds. 

When this was realized, and when ne^vs came that the con- 
cession would be extended, provided that an immediate return to 
work was guaranteed, a renewed ciJort was made to establish the 
new company on sound lines; but the revelations were too much 
for the people. Of the fifty millions which had already been 
spent, it became known tliat only about two-thirds had actually 
been spent on constructive work; the remainder had been 
frittered away. The company’s shares fell from their original 
five hundred francs to slightly over twenty-seven francs. Public 
indignation reached such a pitch, and feeling grew so bitter, that 
the public prosecutor determined to institute an official enquiry 
at once. And then the world was startled to learn that Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, his son, and three colleagues were threatened with 
arrest. 
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Few really believed that Ferdinand de Lesseps was guiltv'^ oE 
any real crime. It was just that his ambitions had run away !^’’vvith 
him. He had promised too much, even though he had always vbeld 
the utmost faith in those ambitions. The task had proved O'v^er- 
whelmingly big, and that, so far as its creator was concerne^'l, 
was his only mistake. Now, instead of the triumphs which would^ 
have been his had it succeeded, he lay ill and aged at his country 
home, with the disgrace which failure had brought him. On 
February 9, 1889, the court pronounced judgment, and Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, holder of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
innocent save that he dreamed extravagantly, was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and fined three thousand francs. 

On December 7, 1894, he died, and had it not been for pro- 
vision made by grateful associates in the earlier Suez Canal 
scheme, his family would have been destitute. All he possessed, 
and all that his wife and children possessed, had been invested in 
Panama bonds. Spasmodically, and with little hope of success, the 
work went ahead at Panama. The years passed, and although 
nothing constructive was done, the Americans, always hostile to the 
French scheme, and always inclined to challenge the project with 
a “ Nicaraguan Canal,” saw an opportunity for turning the 
failure of the first ambitious scheme into success. On December 
28, 1899 — eighteen long years since that first ill-fated expedition 
began operations — a company was incorporated in New Jersey, 
with a capital of thirty million dollars. It was called the Panama 
Canal Company of America, and it acquired the French interests. 
With power to quadruple its capital if necessary, its aims were to 
enlarge, complete, and work the still unfinished canal. 

Thousands had met ruin with the failure of the French scheme, 
and thousands had died along the banks of that mighty excavation. 
Overgrown with trees and the lush vegetation of the swamps, 
the cutting spoke only of failure and despair. Machinery lay 
rotting in the sodden ground; dredges, deserted and long un- 
worked, jutted forlornly from the muddy water, old-fashioned and 
useless, tribute only to the millions of francs which had been spent 
so lavishly and unwisely. Now, with a capital of dollars instead of 
francs, fresh enthusiasm suddenly swept the field. “ The Panama 
Canal will be completed,” 

First, profiting by the terrible lessons of recent years, elaborate 
preparations were made to remove the fever danger from that part 
of the country. With a concession extended for ten more years, 
the Americans set to work, and once more a glimmering of hope 
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WAS fc.i in I’r^nce, where k) nun) ilurcholdcr* still 

rcuirctl their iiiilc inicttui. Hut once Jpm the fueds were 
injJci^iMtc. In ij»iic of all the j;ooJ svoik done h) ilic French, in 
»|).:c of ,ill ihc inilhoni of torn of cACuv^nont Already completed 
siihcn the new* eomjuny took user, work craved once more, Aenin 
money was unj^ihl for, found and ii'cni. ai>d j^am >l vjniuicd 
into tlial ucmcndotn l»ctwrcn u>c two cjccant. 

In itv;3 came the 5 *{iumd> Ansencan war, and incvii,.l)!c deb). 
With ihc Ur.itcd Sutev at |icacc a^atn, tire dernartd for corn* 
plci.un on the canal was tenesved, but once again there was 
inicrrul dnagrccincnt as to ilic pbn which dicnild earned out. 
All alo.')^, ner since die I'/tmh lud lirsi uorted negooatiuns, the 
Americans lud talked of a io.u|<uusc {iro)evt'~thc Nicar.)<;uan 
route, and now n tlut this might welt l>e proceeded with. 

If so, all was lot in the Uurcluildcrs m France, because ail the 
vrars of blx>uf that lud go*ic inm tlicir canal would be ignored, 
if, on the ether hand, the French sold all dierr interests to the 
United States il ere was still a dunce of rcccAipmg part of the lost 
nullums; hut t! c An cricans were in a strung |X)snmn Sooner 
dun lu.c cscndiirg, tiic French were bound to accept a figure 
ndiculoudy Ixfow tlut whultthcv cA{xctcd to get. 

A C3n.rl lud m lx hudr, tint ss'as the onU certain thing aliout 
all the diNuw, on and bargaining, but it had to l< decided where, 
and b« wi.om. .\s things were, a slnp was forced to »d .n full 
nme mouund miles out of its wray 10 get from one ocean to die 
oilier. I’uulU, ill 1^)2, IVcsidcnt Uooscsch decided that die 
cam! 'Ii.dd lx huiU hy (he United States— and 1h.11 the old 
Faruma route should lx uxd. 

Fsen then, luiwcscr, the problem of Panama was not solved, 
fer rcvoluijuns ibrtd and died, a republic sv.15 formed .md caused 
still more trouble over negotiations for icrriior). Mure delay, 
only tu lx followed bv more contruvers). W.is the canal to be a 
sea level w.iicnvay, or w.is it to lx worked with locks? At last, 
after more wasted )cars, die luck idea w.i» deaded upon. Once 
again was the seemingly ncvcr-cndmg task begun. 

Widi the passing of the )cars ilie age of m.ichincry had pro* 
grossed. Now, to ilic scene of so mucli wear) and fruitless labour 
c.imc all the bustle of die early nineteen liundrcds— concrete 
mixers, steel, d)namitc and mighty shovels. Again die land 
around dial amaamg cutting came to life, teeming with workers, 
and echoing to the noise o£ busy m.ichincry. By 1^ it had 
stopped again; this time it was a further ouiurcuk o£ fever. 
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But nothing could stem the building of the Panama Canal, even 
though it seemed that it never could be completed. More years 
shpped by . . . 1910 ... 1911 ... 1912. Steadily pushing onwaij’ds, 
meeting obstacles of every kind, passing them by, the workers 
toiled obstinately at their task; and in the end it was finished. On 
August 15, 1914, it was opened to commercial traffic. 

After nearly thirty-four years of uncertainty, ruin, death, and 
disillusionment for thousands, the waters of the two oceans met. 
Success was built out of failure. Though hundreds of those 
ambitious followers of De Lesseps never lived to see the outcome of 
the scheme — and though few who know it to be accomplished may 
actually set eyes upon it — it is good to know that, after all, the 
great De Lesseps spoke the truth when he said : “ The Panama 
Canal will be completed.” 



ROUND THE WORLD FOR A WAGER 

By 

T C BRIDGES and II. TILTMAN 

WAGER )ou a thousand pounds to a fiver you’re not game to 
I work )Our passage round the uorld— taking, say, five years 
^ to do It, working for your living as you go " 

The speaker was a splendid looking old man with a great mane 
of while naif, a while beard, and fierce, bushy eyebrows, while the 
youngster whom he addressed was a tall, shrn, overgrown boy, 
whose pale face told a tale of htc hours and sinky nerves There 
was a taunt in die words, a taunt uhicli seemed almost cruel, yet 
which was quite deliberate, for Mr Jonathan Holders knew ms 
man and was fighting for his very sou). The taunt did the trick. 

"Done!” cried the boy, and tint is how "Greenhorn" — as 
he prefers to be known— started on his strange senes of 
adventures 

Grccniiorn was one of those thousands of boys who left school 
to be llirown into tiic mire and misery of the Great War He got 
his commission at seventeen, and went at once to rnnee and the 
frontline trenches He then transferred to the flying corps, and 
a couple of crashes nearly finished )um Yet, with the aid of 
whisky he earned on As be says himself, "1 found that when 
human endurance comes to an end whisky can give an inhuman 
power to carry on " 

Then came tlie Armistice and return to London Untrained 
for any job, what could he do? In point of fact, he did most 
things, from posing as artist’s model to acting as butler m a big 
house But no job lasted long, and he was alinost down and out 
when Mr. Holders, an old family friend, came to the rescue with 
the proposal already quoted 

Greenhorn’s remaining capital was seventeen pounds, and after 
many vain efforts to get a job which would carry him across the 
Atlantic he was lorccd to spend thirteen pounds on a steerage 
passage to New York. He lived a week of such filth and squalor 
as he Ind never known, even in tlic trenches, and started to scour 
New York for a job The only one he found was of newspaper 
canvasser paid on a commission basis It was summer, a fierce 
sun baked the city. He wore out lus shoes and nearly died of heat, 
625 
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then by a special mercy heard of work in a Maine lumber camp 
and went. 

From a log hut emerged the burly foreman, and stood, hands 
on hips, staring. Then his face crinkled, and he began to laugh. 
He roared, he bellowed, till the tears ran down his cheeks, and the 
unlucky Greenhorn stood feeling and looking like a fool. To the 
boss this tall, slim youth, in his town clothes, was simply a figure 
of fun. 

“ Say, you are sure going to one swell party ! ” gasped the fore- 
man at last, and when Greenhorn assured him he had come to 
work he dissolved again into shouts of mirth. Yet he was not at 
heart ill-natured, for he provided tlie newcomer with an outfit 
suited to his job, and even offered him a chew of tobacco. 

“ No — thanks very much,” said die youngster, “ I haven’t 
started that yet.” 

“You’d better start it soon then, son, if you want to make a 
man of yourself,” retorted the foreman, and handed him over to 
the “crumb-boss,” a terribly crippled man, whose task it was to 
keep the hut and bunks free of undesirable insects, which, by the 
way, was a quite impossible task. The lumber-jacks were of every 
race — ^Turks, Poles, Russians, Greeks, Swiss, and half-breeds. 
Their first amusement was to strip the newcomer and make him 
do a song and dance. Fie crept at last to his bunk, sick and shaken. 

Next day to work. Work with a great double-bitted axe, a tool 
he had never used before. By midday every muscle shrieked for 
rest, and every sinew was strained beyond endurance. Fie stuck 
it, and by the end of six months in camp was as fit as any of them 
and had gained two stone in weight. It made a man of him, yet 
it was a beastly experience. Every Saturday and Sunday most of 
the men got roaring drunk and fought like beasts. There was no 
mercy for one who fell, for the other would trample on his face 
with his spiked boots. The cold, too, was terrible, the temperature 
running far below zero, and once Greenhorn got his face frozen 
and had to spend five days of agony before he recovered. 

One day in spring he walked into the foreman’s hut and told 
him he was leaving. 

“ Well, Bill,” said the other, “ I can hardly believe you’ve stuck 
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Ten d.ivs on foul food and fouler water were cnougli. He cleared 
out, and got work on a ^^issouri ranch, where his first experience 
was to lx: put on top of a bucking mule. The brute nearly stood 
on its iic.u), then reared on its hind legs, (ca{)cd into the air, and 
came down witlt a vicious sideways twist. Its next cfTort was to 
try to get its rider’s leg between its teeth, and, finally, with a 
combined buck, kick, and twist, flung him on his head. 

It W.1S not until afterward that he discovered that one of the 
cowboys had inserted a dozen large, prickly burrs between the 
saddlc<Ioih and the mule’s back. Out ne gut his own back when 
a tractor arrived and he was die only man in the place who could 
drive iL 

When this job ran out Bill Uiought he would try harvesting. 
Having spent most of his money, he tried stealing a ride on a freight 
train, and, curling himself on some straw, fell asleep. He was 
wakened by a savage kick and scrambled up to see his bag being 
hurled over the side of the car bv a huge brakeman. 

“Get off tliis train or I’ll break your somcdiing neck,’’ bawled 
the brute, and although the train was travelling pretty fast Bill 
was forced to jump. By a miracle he landed without anydiing 
worse than bruises. Later he learned where he h.td blundered. He 
should have ofTcred a bribe, and would then have been allowed to 
remain where he was. 

He got a job stocking oats and barley, and, though he diought 
himself hard, found that this work required a brand-new set of 
muscles, and the first ten days were almost as bad as the first week 
in the lumber camp. Barring a verv close call from being bitten 
by a big rattlesnake which was hidden in the stubble, he had no 
special adventures, and for the rest of the season he followed the 
harvest northward, until autumn found him over the border in 
Canada. 

Calgary is not a bad place in summer, but it is distinctly cold 
in winter, and jobs arc not plentiful at that season of the year. 
Bill tried for work as night watchman, but the city fathers turned 
him down, and he was at his wit’s and money’s end when a kindly 
constable suggested that he might enlist in the North-west Mounted 
Police. 

Ragged and almost penniless, he was yet kindly received, and 
when he was able to prove dial he had served in the infantry and 
the flying corps in the war he was taken as a recruit in the most 
famous police force not merely in die British Empire, but in the 
world.- 
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The motto of the force is “ Get your man,” and a Mountie never 
fails to do so. If a Mountie sent after a criminal came back and 
said, “ I couldn’t get him,” he would simply be dismissed the force 
— the greatest disgrace in the world. If he is killed in the chase 
another takes his place. One night when Bill was in the guard- 
room a prisoner was brought in. Eighteen months earlier this 
man had shot and robbed a rancher and got away. A Mountie 
sent after him was shot, and the criminal escaped to Labrador, 
where, disguised by a beard and a limp, he lived, as he thought, in 
safety. 

The wounded policeman got well and followed. He turned up 
in the village, and the killer fled. The Mountie followed. At the 
end of a seven weeks’ chase across terrible country the fugitive 
turned and dropped his gun. 

“ For God’s sake take me,” he cried wildly. “ My hair’s white, 
and I can’t sleep. If I shoot you another Mountie will come after 
me, and another, and another; there’s no -getting away from you.” 

Here is another story, even more amazing, illustrating the 
tenacity of the force. A murder occurred in an Eskimo village 
north of the Arctic Circle. It was nearly a year before news reached 
the police, and a sergeant was sent to arrest the man. He travelled 
thousands of miles across a snow-clad wilderness, from one village 
to another, learning the language as he travelled. In each village 
he started a school, told the people of the white man’s law, and 
established a native constable. At last he learned where the 
murderers lived, but he learned too that the murdered men were 
two brutal prospectors who had merited their fate, and who had 
been killed in a fight which they themselves had started. 

Three years from his first setting out the sergeant returned with 
his prisoners, who were sent to school and taught English, so that 
they could understand their trial. They were then tried, found 
guilty, sentenced, but their sentences were at once quashed; they 
were pardoned, and sent back to their own village, where they 
were made special constables. The sergeant was made an inspector, 
and received the police medal, the highest honour the force can 
confer. 

A friend of Bill’s, Constable Little, was sent after a man who 
had gone mad and run amok. Little trailed him for days into 
the Arctic, and came up with him raving and running stark naked. 
Then came the trip back, night after night alone in the snow with 
a madman. One night the fellow got loose and attacked Little, 
half killing him. Blinded with blood, Little went in chase again! 
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and not his man, only to find him so il! with exposure that it was 
da)s before lie could travel again. The return journey took three 
months, and the ghastly part of it was tiiat Little was going mad 
himself. Lack of sleep and long association with this howling 
maniac was affecting his brain. 

bill's own chief adventure was a raid on a Vancouver opium 
den, to pick up a wanted murderer. Six men went, armed with 
revolvers and uall cartridge. Led by a secret service agent, they 
crept in single file along a low roofed stone passage, and reached 
a wooden grille, at which they knocked An ugly yellow face 
showed ilirough a trap, then tlicv smashed through, and faced as 
evil looking a mob as any film fan could desire to set eyes on. 

For a moment silence, then the siz/ling hiss of flung steel, and 
Ted, one of Bill's best friends m the force, sank down vvitli a 
keen pointed knife deep in bis throat 1 he murderer came Hashing 
past, clearing die body with a bound, but before he could gam the 
door the secret service man hnd laid him out wiili a smashing 
blow from a length of lead pipe. 

Bill liked his life in the police, but he began to think of his 
wager, and it seemed time to move on if he wished to win it. A 
beautiful three masted schooner was in the harbour bound for the 
SouUi Seas, and be vvent aboard and told the skipper he should 
like to sad with him. The skipper’s eyes roamed over the scarlet 
tunic, elegant riding breeches, and polished boots 

” Don't you do n, my boy,” he said. ” It’s a dog’s life.” Bill 
did not believe him, tliough afterwards he wished he bad. He 
bought himself out of the police and went aboard. 

“Going from one job to another,” says Bdl, “is just like a 
perpetual moving from prep school to public school You have 
)ust achieved some sort of position when you arc suddenly cast m 
with a new set of companions among whom you arc the smallest 
of small fry. The other men make it as hard as they can for you, but 
if you stick It, grin and bc.ar it, dicy usually turn decent in the end.” 

The schooner was the hardest school that Bill had yet discovered 
He was cooped up in a space thirteen feet long by six wide with a 
tough lot or brutes, and, though the captain was decent, the mate 
was a “ bucko ” of the hard old type, whose orders were accom* 
panicd by kicks and blows To make matters worse the whole of 
the first fortnight was one of bitterly cold northerly gales The 
food was horrible, and what between starvation and sea*sickncss 
Bill grew very weak. He could not stomach die salt pork and hash 
whicn were the only food, and, to make matters worse, his hands, 
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from pulling on water-soaked ropes, became a mass of festering 
sores. Two hours of every watch had to be spent in pumping the 
ship dry. 

One day, unable to go aloft, he was savagely attacked by the 
mate, who knocked him senseless, and would probably have killed 
him if the captain had not interfered and sent Bill below, where he 
got six hours’ sleep. 

That was the turning-point. He found his appetite, and grew 
fit again. As they drew south it became very hot, and the ship 
was becalmed. Water was rationed down to a tumblerful apiece 
each day, so there was no longer any washing. The mate was still 
Bill’s enemy. It was rope’s end or toe of his boot at every hour of 
the day. Eventually Bill inserted in the seat of his trousers a flat 
piece of wood, which he found a very present help in time of trouble. 

We could write this whole chapter on Bill’s adventures during 
this ghasdy voyage, but must be content with one incident. 

A man known as “ Swede ” bought a bottle of gin from the 
captain, and got very drunk. When drunk this man was a 
dangerous lunatic. Annoyed with Bill because he refused a drink 
of this poisonous spirit. Swede whipped out a knife and chased 
him. Bill raced up the fore rigging, but the maniac came after 
him with the knife between his teeth. Drunk as he was, he 
climbed the faster of the two. Bill slid down, raced across the 
deck, and ran up the main-mast rigging, where he clung, ninety 
feet above the deck. “ Swede ” followed, but half-way up stopped. 
His brain was so addled he had forgotten what he was after, and, 
to Bill’s intense relief, the man climbed slowly down and went back 
to his interrupted carouse. Next day he had not the slightest 
recollection of what had happened. 

After eighty days at sea the schooner at last beat into Suva, in 
the Fiji Islands, and Bill hurried ashore to present a letter of intro- 
duction to a doctor, a friend of Mr. Holders. The doctor gazed at 
Bill, who, as he says himself, looked like a very bedraggled crow. 
But when he realized who Bill was he hurried him into his bath- 
room, and laid out clean white ducks. Three months’ solid dirt 
was removed, and after a shave and hair-cut a complete stranger 
appeared to enjoy the doctor’s excellent lunch. 

The doctor helped Bill to find a job with a planter, and he 
started across the island. It was a pleasant journey, and the natives 
were pleasant people. So was their food. Prawns cooked with a 
pale pink coco-nut sauce formed Bill’s favourite dish. The man 
Bill worked for was called Macdonald, and he had a gold-mine. 
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Koli, a huge, laughing nati\c, was boss of tlic gang who worked 
It, and Bill acted as foreman The names were a lazy crowd, and, 
knowing that their new boss was raw to the game, did so little 
work Uiat in die end Bill grew anno)cd and cufTcd one of them 
There ivas a nasty look in iJic man’s c)cs as he got up, but he went 
on with his work Presently to Bill’s ama/cment he saw the 
faithful Roll leading the bo)s away The wliolc lot had downed 
tools and quit All Bill could do was to go and tell Macdonald 
what had happened 

It was not until liter iliac Bill got ihe truth The boy whom 
he had struck had simply been watting his chance to get behind 
his white boss and drwc a pick into his skull Koh knew this, 
and managed the strike in order to save a murder 

Bill’s next stage was a vo)agc to Australia on a liner as sailor’s 
** Peggy ” In odicr words, he was steward to the fo’c’slc, and not 
a bad ]ob at that After serving breakfast and making up die 
bunks he had nodung to do for the rest of the day but serve two 
meals and wasii up dishes He got a pound a week and his keep 
He lived well, and the sailors were decent to him 

Nine days brought the ship to S)dney, where Bill landed light 
hcartcdly, and set to search for a The town was rotten with 
strikes, dicrc was no money about, and there had been a bad 
drought Briefly, there was no work to be had, and as he tramped 
the streets in pouring rain his spirits sank to zero At last he 
was driven to a dreadful doss-house kept by a horrible half-caste 
One side of the man's body had been blasted by lightening, the 
whole left side of his face was one hideous scar, his left leg was 
withered, his left arm ended in a steel hook Twopence a night 
was the charge for a filthy bunk with a wooden pillow 

Even then Bdl had not reached die bottom, tor even the two- 
pcnccs faded, and he was forced to spend the nights on a bench 
in the park He met there an old “ sundowner ” (tramp) who was 
extraordinarily kind, and shared with him a crust of bread and a 
wad of newspapers which they used as blankets to keep out the 
cold It can dc bitterly cold m Sydney on a winter night 

Desperate, Bill detcrxmncd to break a shop-window and find 
refuge in prison Anything was belter that freezing and starving 
in the park But a policeman forestalled him, and instead of 
running him m oflered him a half-crown The kindness of the 
man brought the tears to Bill’s eyes 

“ No,” he muttered, “ I can’t take it, but — but thank you a 
thousand times ” He was turning away when the kindly policeman 
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Stopped him, and told of a hostel where ex-soldiers could get 
blankets and a free meal. Bill went, the people were indescribably 
kind, and die luxury of warmth and food were equally beyond 
description. 

Then quite suddenly his luck changed. By the purest accident 
he ran into the Stantons, old friends whom he had previously met 
in Fiji. Within twenty-four hours he had a job on a sheep-station 
in South Australia, and after two happy days with his friends 
found himself on his way across the continent. 

The station was pleasantly situated on a lake, the foreman was 
a good fellow, and though Bill started at the bottom, he soon learned 
the business of cutting box-thorn and trapping rabbits, and how to 
kill, clean, and skin sheep. He worked hard for six months; then 
Mr. Stanton arrived, and, knowing all about Bill’s wager, told him 
he had done well, but was welcome to move on if he wished to do 
so. He went back to Sydney with the Stantons, and a few days 
later was on a boat bound for New Guinea, where he had found 
a job as overseer of a copra (coco-nut) plantation. 

New Guinea struck him as a savage, sinister country, and the 
life proved as ugly as the island itself. The boys were absolute 
savages, and his wretched bungalow swarmed with evil insects, 
especially centipedes. The New Guinea centipede is a horror, so 
poisonous that its sting nearly drives a man mad with pain. One 
morning when Bill put on his shirt he felt something inside it 
crawling on his skin. He tore the shirt off, but could still feel 
the ghastly thing crawling on his back. His boy dashed in at his 
call, and with one flick of a towel knocked the creature off, then 
killed it. To add to his troubles. Bill’s boss, “ Monkey ” Milson, 
was almost as objectionable as the centipedes themselves, and in 
the end this man drove him to give up his job. Bill was leaving, 
and some of the boys were carrying his stuff down to the beach when 
Milson rode up, and with much evil language ordered them to 
drop Bill’s goods and go back to their work. At that Bill really 
lost his temper. He caught Milson’s horse by the bridle. 

“ If those boys drop my goods,” he said, “ I’ll pull you out of 
your saddle and thrash you with your own whip,” Milson was 
scared, and so they stood till the boys had passed on. Then Bill 
gave Milson’s horse a slap on his hindquarters, and when last 
Bill saw Milson he was clinging with both arms round the neck of 
a galloping, snorting horse. 

Bill was able to pay his own passage back to Sydney and have 
a few days holiday there before making his next move. This was 
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to South Africa as steward on a liner. Once more he started at the 
bottom of the ladder. Being ^reen, he was gwen the table farthest 
from the serving-counter. Then he found that, while other 
stesvards could carry a dozen filled plates at a time, he could manage 
only two. And he had nearly a score of hungry jKopIc to feed. 
He had to explain his plight to his passengers, and they were scry 
sporting about it. Some agreed to go without soup so (hat he 
could get on with die meat course. 

The second day he was m luck. There were sausages and 
mashed, and he found he could carry quite a lot by filling his 
pockets ivJth sausages and ;ammtn^ the plates of m.i5hcd potatoes 
one on top of the other. Behind his serving-screen he unglued 
die plates, yanked tlic saus.agcs out of his pockets and put them in 
position, and was congratulated by his tabfc on the improved speed 
of his service. 

The work was very hard. Up at half-pst five to scrub the whole 
vast saloon, the passages, and alley-ways, next lay tables, serve and 
clear away breakfast; then the stewards snatched .1 mouthful of 
food, and afterward lud to clean plate and cutlery until it was 
time to lay midday dinner. After their own dinner came afternoon 
tea, supper, and a last snack for die p.vsscnccrs, so that it was 
usually midnight before die unfortunate and (cg-wcary steward 
could seek his bed. 

They were terribly short handed, and one result was breakages 
on an appalling scale. Our traveller says that you could find your 
way from Tilbury to Sydney on (he bottom of the ocean by the 
trad of crockery and cutlery hurled overboard by disgruntled 
stewards. 

Bdf reached Durban, and tried for a job, but there was notfiing 
doing. In the end he was obliged to sign on as steward on a ship 
going all the way back to Australia. What Bill had not realized 
was that this was an emigrant ship, and his job was not only to 
serve a tableful of emigrants, but to look after eight of dicir caoins 
down in the hold. 

It had been fine all the way out from England; now it began 
to blow, and the state of things down below was too dreadful fo-- 
words. That was not all of it. The women would constantly 
quarrel, and die most appalling fights followed. No one dared 
interfere. When one unfortunate steward did so bodi the ladies 
turned on him and nearly tore him limb from limb. The way they 
ate was amazing. As soon as one meal was over they would begin 
to queue up for die next, and when the bell rang dicrc was a savage 
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rush which swept away stewards and anyone in their road. One 
would grab a slab of butter and lick it all over to make it his own. 
Another would snatch up the jam and shovel it with his fingers 
into his mouth. As the stewards went by they would snatch the 
plates of food from their hands, and Bill armed himself with a big 
iron soup-ladle, and let them have it properly as they tried to way- 
lay him. 

Some were brutal to the stewards. One young yokel used an 
unpardonable word to Bill, who went off, fetched two pairs of 
boxing-gloves, and told the fellow to come down to the fo’c’sle. 
The man had pluck and was twice as strong as Bill, but Bill could 
box a bit. The yokel, to his credit, fought clean, and when at last 
he was knocked out he held out his hand and said : 

“ Ah’m sorry I called ee that, laad. It’s a baad word, and 
Ah’ll use it no more.” They shook hands, and next morning Bill 
saw that his late adversary had the biggest plate of porridge he 
could eat. 

Arrived back at Sydney, Bill realized with a sudden shock that 
he was left with something less than a week to get fixed up with 
a boat if he wanted to reach England in time to win his wager. 
Luck was with him, and he got a post as steward on a liner sailing 
for England the following Wednesday. This trip began badly, for 
the second steward took a dislike to the “ toff,” as he named Bill, 
and proceeded to make things hot for him. But Bill had learned 
a thing or two during his wanderings, and managed, quite 
accidentally of course, to upset a bucket of hot water over the bully’s 
feet and ankles. The man danced and yelled as he tore off his shoes, 
but Bill said nothing. He was had up before the chief steward, and 
degraded to the plate-house for the rest of the voyage. This meant 
that he would get no “ dropsy ” (that is, tips), but for this Bill 
cared not a jot. 

The new job suited him down to the ground. He was out of 
the way of the bullying steward, had plenty of fun and plenty of 
food. He became excellent friends with the cook and the baker, 
and kept fit by sparring practice every afternoon with other stewards. 

On a lovely summer morning the white cliffs of England showed 
up, and after five years, less one day. Bill returned to his own 
country to meet Mr. Holders. 

“ Well, boy, you’ve won your wager, and it’s made a man of 
you.” 

This was true. Greenhorn had graduated in the world’s finest 
university, and has now settled down to a life of busy work. 



THE SINKING OF THE “TAHm” 

Siy 

H MacQUARRIE 

W t left Wellington on the RMS Tahiti bound for San 
I nncisco, \ia Hantonga and Papeete, at three o’clock on 
luesday, Augmt ta, 1930 At about four durty on die 
folloNving Sunday afternoon (local time) die Vahiti stood bolt 
upnght on her sinking stern and slipjicd to die iioitom of the sea 
We hid NvididraxM) l>cforc diis hapiicned Dnily had not! 

It has occurred to me since that the Tahiti oiTcred warning At 
the umc 1 saw dignity in the tncident— -the licautiful vessel slowly 
freeing herself from the steel cables which bound her to the 
Wellington dock, the whir of machinery heard faintly, the 
occasional shout from the bridge, and the clouds of escaping 
black smoke curling from a glowing red and black funncl—'a 
normal enough proceeding admittcdl), mcrcl) portentous on this 
occasion b) the saxophone at the lips of a third-class passenger 
hidden in the bows! 

I believe now that had we been able to read correctly that 
mournful wading, broken by an occasional hiccough like sob when 
the saxophone pla)cr took breath, we should have given the 
engineers ^ up about their starboard proj)cllcr shaft and gone back 
to Wellington wiifi the pilot It really looks now as if the Tahiti 
was bidding goodb)C to die land, i final goodb)c 

We crossed llic i8odi meridian on Wednesday, August 13, and 
were dicrcforc given an extra tbirtccndi— two thirteenths in one 
week, which some people thought ominous, later 1 

However, we managed to pass the unlucky numbers safely 
The wcadicr had been slightly unpleasant off the New Zealand 
coast, but the steep, breaking seas had griduiUy calmed to a big 
lazy roll, not the ordinary ocean swell so much, as a succession of 
big waves which lazily divided near dicir crests without breaking 
into spume— the kind of sea of which one might say “ There has 
been wind here, or there will be wind!” 

On the night of the fourteenth Dick and I went to the small 
bar on the deck above ours for a pot of ale When Dick signed 
the card, he recalled our firm intention to pay cash for everyming 
on this trip, to avoid a surprising bdl at San Francisco We had 
635 
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almost decided to ask the steward for our past cards, to pay them 
off that night; but it meant a trip to the cabin for more cash, 
and so we decided to let the matter rest until the next morning. 
The incident is unimportant, yet it remains fixed in my mind; 
possibly my Scots blood is exulting; more probably it is interest- 
ing as the only occasion I know of when procrastination proved 
the thief of hard cash — our past cards were never redeemed! 

At 2 a.m. the next morning the Tahiti was steaming along at a 
good speed over the still broken swell — an efficiently run liner 
with an extremely complex organization. At 4 a.m. she gave an 
ominous shudder; the engines stopped, and the vessel lost way. 
Followed a pause of some anxiety for the officer on the bridge. A 
few seconds later a greaser from the engine-room tore hastily up 
the bridge companion-way. 

“ The second engineer’s compliments, sir,” said he : “ the 
b — y tail-shaft’s broken, and the old b — d’s sinkin’ I” 

Dick had felt the shudder, but I knew nothing until Walker, 
our bedroom steward, switched on the lights in our cabin and said 
quietly : “ Captain’s orders, sir, and will you dress and go on 
deck. There’s been trouble in the engine-room — no need to 
worry.” 

“What is it. Walker.?” I asked, sitting up in my berth; 
“trouble in the engine-room! Why should that make us dress, 
and ” I had slipped to the deck. 

Dick in the lower berth was yawning and rubbing his eyes. 

“ We don’t quite know. Tail-shaft has broken, sir. But you 
should dress, in case ” Walker had gone. 

I knew perfectly well that a captain will never muster passengers 
on deck before dawn without excellent reasons, but Walker’s 
method of conveying the order had been so reassuring that I felt 
fairly safe in dressing partially and hurrying to the boat deck to 
get more information. 

The ship had stopped, of course, but the boat deck seemed 
much as usual in the dim light. No other passengers were on deck. 
I was beginning to suspect a false alarm when bright lights began 
flickering from the wireless room : “ Dot — dot — dot ! Dash — dash 
—dash! Dot— dot— dot!” The Tahiti was screaming for help; 
she was sending out an SOS. 

Within a few seconds I was back in our cabin urging Dick, 
who was still slowly dressing, to hurry. I said as calmly as 
possible, although I was conscious of slight hoarseness : “ Perhaps 
you had better hurry. The engine-room is filling. The engineers 
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and firemen arc shoulder-high m water. It looks like the boats, 
and ^vc’rc nearly five hundrea miles from land.” 

And as I spoke, I could still see that engine room— the two 
lengths of cylinder heads — the gratings and iron ladders, and 
below, men struggling about in tlank water rushing from side to 
side as the %esscT rolled. I could hear that awful, sombre sound 
water makes in a dead ship. 

*‘ It looks like the boats 1” I repeated 

‘‘ What fun 1 ” said Dick; ** we shall land on a desert island 1 ” 

“ There aren’t any about, unfortunately,” I said. 

” The hghts look a bit queer,” remarked Dick casually. 

Our cabm lights \^crc definitely fading. Occasionally they 
flickered. 

“ The water is reaching the dynamos,” 1 said, stuffing my over- 
coat pockets with as many tins of tobacco ns possible 

” Passports and letters of crcditl” said Dick, delving m a suit- 
case. 

The lights gave a brilliant flicker and went out finally The 
porthole became a lemony moon We struck matches for a final 
gbnee around the cabin, and then hurried up the grand companion 
to the boat deck where most of the passengers were now gathered 

The question: ‘‘What has happened?” was often asked; but 
the answer, ‘‘The tail-shaft has earned away)” conveyed very 
little. 

Ignorance of the sea was fortunately rampant — what the sea 
in destructive mood can do with the largest and most efficient 
piece of human mechanism out of control. 

“The ship IS anchored, of course I” I heard one man say 
Anchored I In water three miles deep, five hundred miles from 
land. 

One elderly American lady of slightly exuberant temperament 
sat very comfortably on a mental position which evidently seemed 
quite logical to her. ” If the ship’s in trouble, she should make 
instantly for a port ! ” she suggested. 

‘‘ Her machinery’s broken down; she can’t move,” a man 
explained. 

‘‘ Then another ship must come instantly and take us off this 
one I” said she decisively, taking a deck-chair and placing her 
iandbag on her knee. She might have been pausing on a jetty, 
waiting for an approaching ferry. 

A definite light was now growing stronger in the east. The day 
was dawning What, I wondered, had this day to offer us? 
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“ Coffee in the dining-saloon ! ” announced the deck steward. 

We looked at him closely. Did this mean the boats? Were 
they going to give us good, strong coffee to strengthen us for the 
ordeal? Denis was smiling cheerfully, too cheerfully: we were 
not going to a parish tea ! 

In the dining-saloon all the stewards were ready to welcome us 
with beaming faces. Like Denis, they might have been parish 
workers helping at a meat tea. 

There was plenty of food on the tables — ^biscuits, cakes, bread 
and butter, and a profusion of fruit. I noticed a taste of salt water 
in the coffee, but said nothing. “ Nice rich milk, this morning!” 
said Bishop Bennett, pouring a thick creamy fluid into his coffee; 
but neither he nor any of the others saw anything to alarm them in 
the rich milk. Evidendy they did not know that a ship with weeks 
of life before her offers her passengers thin white-wash. The 
creamy milk was a sinister sign. 

I felt litde inclination to eat. It occurred to me to wonder 
whether a condemned criminal might escape if he refused the rich 
breakfast of the last morning. Probably not; and so I struggled 
with some bread and butter and put an apple in my pocket. 

Dick managed to get one news item. He was told that the 
cargo vessel, Penybryn, was not many miles distant. Every radio 
in the Pacific was shrieking to her to turn back. She had not 
replied. It was hoped that she had heard and was unable to reply; 
but it was very unlikely that she would know of our need until 
eight o’clock that evening when her daily wireless watch began. 
It was trying to think of her chugging along on her course, widen- 
ing the distance between us at every turn of her propeller. Other 
ships were rushing to our aid, but none of them could reach us 
within two days. 

Gradually, as the time passed, the group which had remained 
partially complete near the vestibule doors, broke up. Nervously 
at first, but soon with gathering confidence, people began walking 
about the deck. 

Another glance down the engine-room skylight showed us the 
plates quite free of water. There was an ominous bubbling and 
hissing at the base of the steel bulkhead between the engine-room 
and the after-holds, but the situation seemed completely under 
control. 

All danger had obviously passed, we decided, and quite gaily 
we ran down the grand companion to our cabin. We were the 
only passengers on the cheapest saloon deck, three flights down 

i 
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from the boat deck. Our nearest neighbour was the printer who 
had a small cubby hole am d-hips. The stewards’ “glory ’ole” was 
immediately aft of us. It was an intimate, neighbourly kind of deck. 

We c\cn dared to bath, but now with exquisite organization. 
Fully dressed, even with overcoats, and carrying a lifebelt in one 
hand and a towel in the otlicr, we nipped into the bathroom and 
undressed like fire-brigade men, each item placed so tliat it could 
be donned quickly, or gathered into a bundle for a run. The 
process was quite etciling, but there was no luvunous lingering 
under a warm shower. 

Back in our cabin, greatly comforted because Walker had made 
our beds, we had finished shaving when we heard some commo- 
tion outside our door. Evidently trunks were being moved. We 
heard Walker talking and the voices of women. Looking out, I 
saw our steward shcplicrding a couple of women into the cabin 
opposite. He came into our room and shut the door. 

“Second-class passengers,” he cxpliincd; “water had pot into 
their cabui, and-^” 

“ Really I From the engine room, of course?” 

" No, not from the engine-room——” Walker hesitated. 

“Then—?” I recalled the salt water in the cofTcc, 

“ I don’t know, sir— but breakfast will be served soon.” He 
smiled (tlic parish worker smile) and added carelessly, “You’d 
better bring your hfc belts with you; 1 beheve they won’t let pas- 
sengers into the saloon without diem Just a prccauuon 1” 

There we were again , back from safety to danger 1 Water m 
the second class, and not from the engine room! The second class 
cabins were on the same deck as ours, some distance aft, probably 
aft of the engine room. 

We had not forgotten our little car Emily After breakfast, when 
there seemed every chance of the ship remaining afloat for some 
hours, I sbppcd down through the now deserted steerage to the 
iron door Icaduig to the hold where she was stowed. 

Her paintwork and nickel were gleaming; her badges were 
shining in the dim hght In fact, she still smelt of polish, and the 
soft cloth I had used the day before hung over the windscreen 
Automatically I took the cloth and began rubbing gently 

Ridiculous, I know. But diat little car meant much to me 
She had often shared great danger with Dick and me before; she 
was associated in my mind with some of the happiest moments of 
my life. Her strcngtli and abihty to “ keep going ” had more than 
once saved our lives 
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And now her wheels were securely bound in the hold of a 
sinking liner. How I hoped, just then, that the Tahiti might be 
safely towed into some port. 

On deck once more, I found many of the passengers trying to 
carry on as usual. Some of the men were definitely pale, but lips 
were often smiling and uttering cheery remarks even when eyes 
were dull and expressionless. Occasionally there were slightly 
revealing verbal lapses. 

They had not yet managed to raise the Penybryn; she, our best 
hope of rescue, was still chugging away from us. The Tofua, 
then in the region of Samoa, was making for us at full speed. 
There was talk of the Makura, due that day at Papeete. But unless 
the Penybryn should hear of us, there seemed no hope of rescue 
until Monday; and it was still Friday! 

With the engine-room dry and now a hive of reconstructive 
industry, I could not, for the life of me, understand why the ship’s 
people kept us ready for the life-boats; why each boat was being 
stored so carefully with blankets; and why (very alarming) the 
chief steward had placed his charming little canary in his life-boat. 
Not that it made any difference to the canary; he sang as well in 
the life-boat as he had been singing in the lounge vestibule 
throughout the voyage. 

But some of us were soon to know the worst. 

Dick and I were standing at the after-end of the boat deck, 
watching some sailors removing the hatches from the hold below 
us. A good deal of interest was shown by the ship’s people when 
the work was completed. We joined them, and looked down into 
the hold. 

All was now clear. The Tahiti’s position on the ocean surface 
was extremely “ tentative.” The hold was two-thirds full of water. 
The Tahiti was like a cat with a broken back, crawling along on 
its forepaws to an inevitable end. Glancing at the south-western 
horizon from whence the big roll was coming, I saw that it was 
clear. Only while it remained clear could we count on compara- 
tive safety. 

Floating on the water in the cargoless hold, was an awkward 
assortment of timber, large beams and broken-up wood. Whenever 
the vessel rolled, this unwieldy mass rushed across and landed a 
hammering smash against the ship’s side, threatening to burst her 
plates. Guided by the bos’n, the sailors made every effort to fish 
out the larger beams. They had little success, and the crashing 
went on. 
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“ But she should be all fight for i long lime,” I said hopefully 
to one of ihe junior ofiicers * There’s a slxong bulkhead between 
these after holds, all full of water, I presume?” He nodded 
” And die rest of die ship beginning at the engine room ” 

“The strain on die oulklicad is scry great,” he whispered, 
* there’s an awful lot of water leaning against it which has the 
clTcct of a lummer when the scssel moscs It might collapse at 
any minute, and then—! All the pumps arc needed to keep the 
engine room dry,” he added; **wc*rc going to irj to bale out this 
hold to rehese die strain Perhaps )ou had better not wait here,” 
he went on kindly, “odicr passengers may come and we don’t 
want 1” 

We returned dutifulh to the boat deck above, but the after rad 
ing exerted irrcsisublc tascinauon Fortunately for our peace of 
mind, we could not quite see into the hold We watched the big 
dcrncki being moved into position~-an awkward task on a rolling 
ship, and we seldom left the railing until the winches were work 
in^ two great buckets which began dropping into the hold and 
bringing forth gallons of foul looKtng water 1 wo or dircc men 
appeared with ordinary lund nails, dropping them into the hold at 
the end of lines Ihis lutie touch of die seaside was soon 
abandoned. 

Indeed the mam baling operations were a trifle patheUe, 
although a passenger ofTcreJ a comforung cxplanauon which we 
accepted gladly 

That water came through from the engine room at the first 
rush,” he said “True, tlicrc is danger of die bulkhead breaking — 
die whole weight of the ship is on ic when the bow is up on a 
wave, but it is actually now only a matter of getung the water 
baled out of diat hold 1 hen we should be perfeedy all right ” 
We therefore learnt to believe that safety depended on the 
success of the baling, and there seemed no reason why, given time, 
the water should not be discharged hkc ordinary cargo 

The man was quite wrong, as a matter on fact The water m 
the hold came, and was coming, from die smashed plates probably 
in die region o£>dic stern tube, but Uiis we did not know 

We watched for some hours, making signs to the men working 
the winches and derricks They invariably signalled a happy 
affirmative when we made signals and gestures, asking if the water 
was going down Our greatest feeling of relief came when we 
could no longer hear the ominous thuds against the vessel’s side 
plates 
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“ Getting the water down all right,” we told each other; 
“ there’s not even enough to float that timber.” Thus we climbed 
back to safety, being ignorant of the fact that they were not getting 
the water down, that it was gaining on them. The timber floated 
less dangerously on the deck above; the worst of it was jammed 
under that deck. 

Presumably most people understand the buUchead arrange- 
ments on a ship. Actually, a modern vessel is sub-divided into 
sections by sted partitions. Stout doors, which may be closed 
from the upper decks during an emergency, permit commimica- 
tion tmder normal conditions. The Tahiti must now be imagined 
as one quarter full of water, kept in that quarter by the steel 
partition between the after-end of the engine-room and the two 
after-holds. The ship’s bulkheads were in good enough con- 
dition, but they were never designed to resist the mighty force of 
water indefinitely. The weight they were resisting was never con- 
stant; the immense mass of water in the two empty holds Hterally 
hammered this bulkhead as the vessel rose and fell in the heavy 
swell. Our comfort, even our fives, depended on this engine- 
room bulkhead which, alas, showed signs of weakening from the 
beginning — water hissing between the plates, and great bulges 
developing. 

The ship’s stewards were responsible for the baling. A simple 
enough business alongside a dock, it was now both arduous and 
dangerous while the vessel rolled; and they were not used to such 
work. Stewards in deshabille invariably look a trifle pale, but after 
a few hours’ baling some of the Tahiti men appeared in a con- 
sumptive decline. They spent their rest horns on the boat deck, 
passengers being delighted to see them reclining on the once sacred 
deck-chairs. 1 saw one thin, delicate-looking lad stretched on a 
deck-chair in what seemed a state of collapse. His face was pallid, 
and mauve shadows had gathered beneath his closed eyes. I 
heard him murmur in a sweet, petulant kind of voice to a passing 
mate, “ No tea and toast, thank you, steward; and don’t worry 
to call me when the ship goes down. I shall have passed away in 
my sleep!” Which was startling until I saw a slight drooping at 
the corners of his mouth when the mate’s reply, a hearty volley 
of abuse, reached him. The mate only permitted himself to laugh 
when he had got round a deck-house. 

As the afternoon passed, we became more reassured. The 
day was so beautiful, just pleasantly warm, and the south-western 
sky — the danger-point for us — ^remained perfectly clear. I tried to 
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sleep m a dcck-ehair, and I might have enjoyed forty winks if I 
had not been so interested in a steward marching along the lines of 
life boats wiUi a great bread basket under his arm Into each boat 
he threw half a dozen sanitary rollsl 

The ship had been organized as a section of civilized society 
before the accident, now an equally efficient organization kept her 
somctlung between a kindly prison and an aristocratic lunatic 
asylum Passengers were never allowed out of sight, and what 
amounted to sentries were posted, not too obviously, on the land 
mgs of die grand companion 

Towards the late afternoon another alliance was arranged the 
third-class passengers were brought up to us, and I met the 
three good souls ” The three good souls were three middle aged 
women, each with a small family of half grown bovs and girls 
They instantly established headquarters on a sofa immediately 
withm the promenade deck doors From this sofa they seldom 
moved Although their bodies seemed stiff and inert, their eyes 
were very much alive with somctlung combining a little personal 
alarm with a world of anxiety for their children One of these 
women had faded red hair, very obviously the mother of a boy of 
perhaps fourteen whose head might have done for a pore light 
For mm she was most anxious She was a big woman, I suspect 
from the Highlands, and this made the care her two small red 
headed daughicrs showed for her, very pathetic and altogether 
charming 

We became very friendly, and it was a great rehef to offer tliem 
a few words of comfort whenever 1 passed They were quickly 
responsive when I tried to assure them that a broken tail shaft was 
nothing very much in the day's run of a vessel 

At five thirty a gong was beaten for our evening meal The 
saloon was now crowded The most monstrous sight was the red 
headed boy m the captain’s scat Only the older stewards were on 
duty, the younger men being needed for the balers Our young 
fellow had been replaced by a thin, ascetic looking man with the 
voice and mien of an old family butler I was looking tlirough the 
menu (beautifully printed) when tins man began, m precise tones, 
Upon an occasion like this, sir, it is best to choose simple dishes, 
anydiing made up cannot be good ” I therefore chose grilled 
pork sausages 

Incidentally, the Tahiti's chef was behaving like a hero Under 
normal conditions he is a great man who hardly ever sees a pot, 
but now, having been turned out of his great galley when the 
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pumps which fed the galley fires with crude oil were needed in the 
engine-room, he had marched with a small staff to a disused little 
galley in the crew’s quarters, where he was gamely cooking for 
nearly three hundred people, making every effort to produce meals 
of creditable variety. 

At a favourable moment I asked the elderly steward, “ Ever 
been shipwrecked before?” 

“ Four times ! ” he whispered, bending over respectfully with a 
mustard-pot. 

Standing casually immediately without the boat-deck vestibule 
was Denis O’Hara, the deck steward. He might have been lurk- 
ing, rather confidently, to catch a thief or, more happily, to meet 
Kathleen O’Neil. As we stepped on to the deck he remarked 
carelessly, “Oh, you’re in No. i boat, sir — this one!” He 
pointed towards the nearest boat. 

“And Dick — Mr. Matthews?” We are not anxious to be 
separated. I foresaw perfectly horrible anxiety with Dick in one 
boat and myself in another. 

“The samel” said Denis instantly, assuming nonchalance as 
the other passengers came on deck. 

He walked amongst the people like an efficient shepherd gently 
culling sheep, giving each the fiumber of his boat, and doing it 
so cleverly that nobody was alarmed, although he knew that a few 
minutes earlier the bulkhead had developed a bulge which, unless 
the desperate shoring-up operations were successful, would force 
the abandoning of the ship. Denis was probably obeying a taciturn 
order from the chief steward. “ Tell them their boat numbers; and 
don’t frighten them while you’re at it! ” 

Not knowing what to think, and becoming slightly alarmed, 
we remained in a small group near the vestibule doors watching 
the sun dropping to the western horizon. 

Came darkness, and we were now a trifle dazed and pathetically 
obedient like sheep. The kerosene lamps hooked to the deck- 
houses were lighted. 

A few minutes later the large flock had subdivided into small 
flocks, each gathered near a life-boat. I presume an order had been 
given; I did not hear it. I simply found myself near my life-boat. 
An unearthly silence was upon us. Even the great ship seemed to 
be waiting in deadly silence. 

Soon now we should be down on those dark waters, and we 
looked fearfully at the life-boats. 

Some minutes passed, and still we waited. An officer came 
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quickly from die wircIcss-room, dicrc uas whispering, and again, 
like sheep, the small groups broke up and were scaltcrcd about the 
deck A crisis iiad passed, tiicy had managed to shore up the 
bulkhead 

About t\so hours later we saw parties of seamen engaged near 
die boats “The saiIorsJ“ it uas whispered, "they're getting the 
boats ready I” 

In a perfeedy nonchabnt manner these men went about their 
business Usually such jolly, shy kind of fellows — painting deck 
houses and scrubbing decks m the morning — they now appeared 
sinister in die dim light They removed die canvas-topped lids 
from die bojccj containing the spare rope horn the davits One of 
diem seriously shocked a yachting passenger by placing the box 
hd die wrong way up on die deck ‘ Most unlucky I said the 
yachtsman, turning die lid o\cr, “Tve been a yachtsman for thirty 
years — and / ^nowf ' 

Wlwt precisely lie knew just dicn, we could not say, neither 
did we care very much However, he added very htdc to our 
gaiety just then by remarking ** Once w e’re away from the vessel in 
die boats we should be all right, ids die launching that s so ticklish 
I once saw a lifeboat full of people bcine launched from a sinking 
vessel and “—he hesitated— ' well, perhaps 1 had better not say 
—but It was an aw ful sight I “ 

It ms, we were certain He need not have hesitated He had 
painted a vivid picture of one set of life boat ropes fouling while 
die others ran out We could see all the people being spilled out 
into the sea 1 heard dicir shrieks I 

Having completed dieir preparations, the sailors stood about 
in small groups talking in hoarse whispers 

“ Is It serious? Are we now going into the boats?” I asked one 
of them 

The man looked starded, and glanced at one of his mates who 
said, “ Wot die ’ell d’you dunk we re ’ere fur? ’ 

The long minutes became longer hours At intervals great 
trays of cottce and biscuits were brought by the stewards The 
coffee helped, but the cheery, brotherly atutude of the Tahiti 
stewards helped much more 

At eleven o’clock die wireless men rigged a loud speal cr on 
the deck for our amusement We heard the Wellington (New 
Zealand) announcer giving the news of the day News about the 
local stock market was not a bit interesting, but our excitement can 
be imagined when the announcer began, ‘ About the R M S 
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Tahiti ” I noticed the fingers of a wireless man creeping 

towards the switch; evidently we should not hear too much. 
“ About the R.M.S. Tahiti, I have just telephoned the Union 
Steamship Company. I am told that a Norwegian cargo vessel, 
the Penybryn, expects to reach the stricken ship at noon to-morrow. 
I’m afraid there is no more news. ‘ The Moon is Low, ’tis Time 
for Love,’ ” continued the announcer with hardly a break, “ sung 
by Miss Ethel Smith, accompanied by the Midhurst Orchestra — 
‘ The Moon is Low, ’tis Tune for Love ’ — ^Miss Ethel Smith ! ” 
Followed the beat of a piano and the sob of a violin, and a 
woman’s voice. 

Came midnight, and the sheep were stiU resting about the 
sheep-yard, waiting in the semi-darkness. 

“All passengers to their boat stations! All passengers to their 
boat stations 1 ” 

The sailors stood to. The sheep formed into their small flocks. 
The silence was complete; the great funnel rising above us with its 
curling black smoke, seemed to be listening. 

“ But I don’t know what to do. What shall I do?” It was 
the old lady talking to the seaman near her. 

“It’s all right, ma’am!” said the sailor gruffly, yet kindly. 
“ At the right moment the captain will issue his instructions in a 
clear, ringing voice.” 

“ What’s that — the captain will ?” 

“ Issue his instructions in a clear, ringing voice!” repeated the 
sailor, with a faint note of reproach. The old lady was evidendy 
not much of a reader ! 

And again we waited, dim figures whose life-belts caught what 
light came from the kerosene lanterns, clutching rugs and coats 
which somedmes hid bags and small treasured possessions. 

Again that heavy silence ! 

“ Like a sheep dumb before her shearer ! ” I thought. 

“ Another crisis,” I whispered to Dick, “ and I think it’s 
passing— the pumps are still going, and they haven’t abandoned 
the baling.” 

“ Passengers will go below to the promenade deck and take up 
positions below their boats.” 

The order was definite, and very quiedy, without undue haste, 
the little flocks broke up and filed trough the vestibule doors, 
down the grand companion and out on to the promenade deck. 

Gradually the waiting people began whispering. “ I hope both 
ends work together — when we’re going down!” 1 heard. 
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Waiting again 1 The long, while keels still abo\ c 1 
Hurry— tjuickJ For Goa’s sake let’s get this thing over! Let 
us down— starve — anything, but wait 

Still waiting! All down the long deck the small Hocks o( 
docile sheep 

'All passengers in the lounge I All passengers in the lounge 1 ’ 
The sneep oiicycd and vscrc mustered in the big lounge, once 
a charming room with chintz-cosercd chairs and comfortame sofas, 
small tables with grey silk covers, and rose shaded bmps, but now, 
untidy, dark and sombre, smelling of orange peel, stale cofTcc food 
and kerosene 

The big room was ovcrcroivdcd, and very soon it became 
stiflingly hot and foul smelling Some very bra\c sheep used their 
brains and opened the windows And still we wailed 

** I think another crisis has pissed,’ Dick whispered “ They 11 
be throwing us into tlic dimn l^ts one of these umes by mistake ! ’ 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen !** It was the chief officer at the lounge 
doors ’Ladies and gentleman— please done worry— wc’sc )ust 
heard the Norwegian scsscl will b: alongside in the morning, so 
we’re going to try to hang on for the ni^t, we should be able to 
iiang on for the night ' 

The ofBccr paused, we could barely sec his anxious face in the 
dim light. 

“Iry to rcstl” he went on gently, “try to rest! This is one 
of the occasions when we Invc, luckily, plenty of boats— boats to 
burn And if we have to call you, we shall want the women and 
children first ’ 

But the night passed and tlie order did not come 
When the morning oficced enough light to sec about us, Dick 
and I ventured on to the boat deck The sailors, tliose rough 
sinister figures of the night before, were sprawling near each of 
the lifeboats sleeping like children The fellows whose boat was 
nearest tiic games locker had packed themselves into it, like tidy 
bananas in a crate The stewards were still baling, and they were 
still laughing and chipping each other The hum of machinery 
could be heard in the engine room Altogether the ship still lived 
** tentatively ” The stern had sunk a trifle lower and seemed more 
dismchncd to rise when the big waves crept up Passengers were 
obviously de trop on the boat deck, we soon went below 

They brought us coffee and biscuits, and from the lounge rail 
mg we could see them sweeping the dining saloon, getting ready 
for breakfast It was delightful 
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I met the chief officer on the grand companion. “ Look here,” 
he said, “ you might let them all know that we’ve just been talking 
with the Norwegian; she expects to be with us a little after 
noon.” 

“ I say, old chap,” I replied, “ is that really true — really true? 
They’re apt to believe me; 1 don’t want to destroy my credit.” 

“Dinkum!” said he, which is Australian for a strong affirm- 
ative. 

I gave the glad news to each tired little group in the lounge. 
They clapped their hands; I might have been an item. Some 
believed me! 

The three good souls were on their sofa. I told them. The 
big red-haired woman thanked me with her eyes, and glanced 
towards the red-headed lad. For his sake, she was glad. Other- 
wise, all had been well with her. She agreed with me, with her 
eyes, that the red-headed lad was rather enjoying it, but that her 
Highland imagination had pictured what might have been. 

Breakfast was a delightful meal, like a joyous picnic. “ No 
milk in my tea, please,” I heard Dick say to the steward; and it 
was delightful to think that he could choose, that he could even 
have hot tea, and served respectfully, too. The milk was almost 
dangerously rich; there was a great profusion of fruit, and the 
simple- food was cooked excellently, all capped by a fascinating 
menu with delightful lines and decorative leads. 

Gone were the terrors of the night. A radiant day of hope had 
dawned. 

“The Norwegian is coming; she’ll be alongside at about two! 

‘ A little after noon,’ they said; that should be about two. We 
should see her smoke at noon.” Faces were smiling; despair had 
gone. 

“ They say they may be able to save our light luggage; and look, 
the sea is much calmer — getting calmer and calmer — just arranged 
for us. Really, it’s extraordinary the way things have worked out. 
It will make it easy getting across to her. Thank God we shan’t 
have to spend another night on this ship. Oh, wasn’t it awful? 
Another night would about ” 

There was a great running to and fro with suit-cases, people 
searching eagerly through their big trunks, selecting what they 
valued most, and jamming this into suit-cases until hasp trouble 
became general and ropes were in demand. 

We were offered an excellent midday dinner, but we were much 
too excited to spend much time on that. Soon we were all on the 
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Ixui deck) most of us armed with glasses which swept the south- 
western horuon for the column of smoke we longed so much to see. 

At about two o'clukk 1 saw the purser hunting along the deck 
from the wireless-room to tl c bridge. "Any news?" 1 asked. 

"Twenty miles oJfl" he said. 

"Twenty nulcs olll" 1 told the other men; "just over the 
horiron really." 

" bhc*s probably doing aUmt seven knots," s.nd one of the men; 
"seven into twenty goes about three times It's now just after 
two— that will nuke it about live thirty; it gets dark here soon 
after stx-<-thc's |ust in timc^a close ihing. 1 hey can get the 
women and kiddies over before dark." 


1 was in the lounge clutting with some of the women- 
folk when the chief olViccr appeared. " We’re going to fire a 
rocket, ladies and gentlemen," said he; "don’t be alarmed if you 
hear an explosion." 

"*1*0 guide die Norwegian," we said; "of course she might Ise 
a bit out m her reckoning " 

Now diat we were alt safe, we decided to open a subscription 
list to diow the siiip's company our gratitude ‘1 1 e delicate 
miihonaire tactfully asked to be allowed to place his name at the 
bottom of the list; it seemed decent of him I We thought it 
slightly snobbish of die wealthy merchant to object to a second- 
class lady being on die committee, but she was rather a gas-bag 
when you came to dunk of it — now that we were s.ifc* And, of 
course, die vv.vs a second saloon lidv, and not nearly so well 
turned out as the wealthy mcrclunl^s wife who occupied (had 
rcoccupicd) one of the best cnbiiis 

*I he night with its horrors hid passed. We were now no longer 
men and women praying to God to help us, to save us from the 
awful dung We were again members of society; but not for 
long! 

A queer hush h.id fallen on a small group of men near the 
vcsiii)u(c door, one of the ofiicers had been with them 

"*Ihcrc Ins been a misnkc," dicy said quietly; “the Norwegian 
IS forty miles off— not twenty— forty I" 

"Six into forty goes about seven times— seven hours! That 
means ten o’clock." 


AnoUicr night of darkness on the waters— in that awful lounge 
But no— not quite a night, just about half. 

Dick and I paid our little car another visit about this time 
Lmily had some valuable souvenirs on her. I thought of removing 
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them. “ Only — in case!” 1 quickly said to myself; but the mischief 
had been done! I had shown lack of faith. 

Back on the boat deck we immediately sensed that atmosphere 
of fear which we had learnt to know. Elderly men were sitting 
quietly in chairs, looking pale and older. There was a strained 
expression on all faces now. 

“Any news.?” we asked. 

“ The Norwegian, they’ve just heard, is eighty miles off — not 
twenty, not forty, but eighty. They’ve been making for our original 
position; we’ve been drifting at the rate of two miles an hour. 
We’re still drifting at that rate; it means sixteen hours — at least 
sixteen hours.” 

“ And they say,” whispered another passenger, “ that with all 
the weight of water in the stern, and the bows empty, she may 
break her back at any minute. And they don’t know whether to 
put us in the boats and risk death for some of the women through 
shock and exposure — or to hang on!” 

I do not know how others felt; I merely know that I tried not to 
care. 

The sun was sinking towards the western horizon, now a mass 
of not altogether kindly clouds. There was a presage of wind, and 
I thought much of it. As the vessel rose on each big wave there 
began that creak — creak — creak which is not an unhealthy sign on 
a well-found ship, but which sounded ominous on the dying 
Tahiti. 

The joy of the past morning was now demanding its toU; 
although much more tired, we were less able to rest. 

We had an evening meal. As we entered the dining-saloon 
our life-belts were inspected, to see that they were tied correctly. 
The fuller bosomed women must have felt extremely uncomfort- 
able. The life-belts made our chests hot, engendering a kind of 
prickly heat which was most annoying. There was not much con- 
versation in the saloon; few of us made any serious attempt to be 
hearty. 

The sun went down as we sat in the dimly lighted lounge. 
Another night was beginning. 

“If they put us in the boats shortly, there’ll be some fun!” 
Dick whispered. 

Once a tall steward came round with a tray of coffee and biscuits. 

“The boats at last!” we decided, but now witliout lively 
terror. “ This coffee is really now meant to hearten us — oh, well, 
it doesn’t matter!” 
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Wc learnt to liatc our hfc'bclu. They bcc.imc llic outx^ard and 
vidblc ugn of a great fear. One >oung woman who told us she 
w-as a ffccdancc jounulni lud auumed ilic pro|X)rtions of a wlialc. 
She uid, “ Without (luce or four frocks. I am lost in a hard world; 
they won’t f'crmil baegage in the Ixxus; they can't \cr\ well 
undress me— INc got ifour frocks cm!" In addition she wore a 
cloak user her hfeWh, and moved .il)out like a hermit crab. 

Kumeurs were n)ing alsout now*. During those moments wlicn 
the Norwegian wav caj)ectcd at any minute, the slup’s people had 
lost some of llscir reserve; wc therefore knew* more about the 
Tmhiu‘t cotidiiiun than was jserha^st gtxxl for us. The fear of die 
\ csscl breaking her b.w k w ith die tcrnlic w eight aft and empty holds 
forward was nut really absurd. It would have been extreme!) 
unpleauni to find ourselves spilt out from tlic fuggy lounge into 
the cold sea. 

1 had returned to a o;f.i immediately within the lounge doors 
wiicn a slurp cxpludun was heard, followed Isy a g!e.im of light 
across the lounge windows. 

"A rocket I" some of the men shouted. "A rocket* The 
Nonvegi.in— It must Isc the Norwegian— let’s go and seel" 

**No,** I whis{)cred to the women near me. "don’t liclicvc it 
)ci— wait!" 

.Some men returned. ** We’ve seen a light— die Norwegian is 
coming!" they aid, 

"wail a little longer," I urged; ")oii can see 3n)tliing )ou 
want badly to see on the ocean at night." 

Other men returned. "Go on!” wc heard; "there’s no light; 
it was a falling star )ou saw." 

More of the men c.imc luck, some certain they had seen a light, 
odicfs equally sure they isad not, these latter laughing a little 
biucriv when the) said, "They’ve seen die Kioo!” 

I Jeeided to look for m)sclf. As I passed up die grand com- 
panion I met the chief odiccr, " Is there a light?" I asked. But he, 
noting ilic crowding men at the lounge doors .md the anxious faces 
of the now thoroughly roused women peering through, smelt panic. 
In unmistakable tone he sliouicd, " Back to ilic lounge — back to the 
lounge, at once!" 

But the Tahiti continued firing rockets, and glorious (kircs 
began burning from the bridge. The peasant of die ocean was 
returning slowly over the south-western horizon. The aristocrat 
of die Pacific was waiting very humbly. 

Wc were saved. 



THE MAN WHO STOLE THE 
CROWN JEWELS 

By 

JOHN MAY 

T albot edwauds lived with his wife in quarters over the jewel 
room in the Martin Tower. Although an old man of seventy- 
seven, he made a fairly comfortable living from tips and the 
wage his appointment brought him. 

Nowadays over a quarter of a million people a year go to see 
the crown jewels at the Tower of London. But in the years just 
after Charles II became king, strangely enough very few evinced 
any interest in the regalia. 

OHver Cromwell had stolen the royal jewels which belonged 
to the King Charles he executed. And after this real insult had 
been added to so fatal an injury, Sir Robert Vyner, as king’s gold- 
smith, had started his term of office by having shining new regalia, 
made so that the second King Charles could be properly crowned. 

Despite all this, the perquisites of the master of the jewel house 
had become greatly reduced, and the holder of the office had 
obtained permission to exhibit the regalia to visitors at so much 
per head, to make the position more interesting financially. 

Although, as events very shortly proved, people were to come 
in crowds later that summer, visitors were not then numerous. So 
old Talbot Edwards welcomed the appearance on a bright April 
morning of a man and woman who asked if they might see the 
curiosities in the tower. 

The man looked benevolent enough; he had a longish beard, 
a cap widi ear-flaps, and all the formalities- of dress that belonged 
to a doctor of divinity. He wore a cloak instead of the usual gown, 
and his wife, though a well-set-up woman, was quietly dressed 
and somewhat pale. These were the kind of visitors Edwards liked. 
The old keeper chatted happily as he led them down stone stairs 
to the vaulted room where the royal jewellery was kept. 

The chamber was divided by a stout iron grille. Edwards 
unlocked a gate in this, let himself through and locked it again. 
As he uncovered the regalia, he apologized : “You will pardon 
me, 1 am sure. It is one of the formalities to lock myself in when 

652 
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sliowing the jewels The regulations ha\e to be observed, for one 
never Knows when some desperate clnracicr nny appear Not, of 
eourve, that ) ourselves-—** 

1 he doctor of divinit) agreed The precaution was a wise one, 
he said 

Old Edwards knew how to show off the jewels He breathed 
a reverent "Ahl** as he displaced the crown itself, tlicn stood 
impressively silent while his visitors gazed 

Edwards reverently indicated two semicircles of gold rising 
from tile lop of the crosses pases ** Fhese arches,*' he said proudlj, 
“arc considered to lx: the mark of independent sovereignty ’* 

In true guide st)Ic, he licgan to mumble through the obvious 
things the visitors could very well see for tlicmsclvcs 

“ They arc edged with rows of silver pearls and enriched with 

clusters of gems On die top is a mound of gold, surmounted *’ 

A faint cr) from the minister's wife interrupted him She crumpled 
and slid to the floor 

Startled and ujisct, he hurriedly opened the gate of the grille 
“Dolly, Doll), come quickly plcascl ' he called from die foot of 
die stairway. 

flic minuter was supporting his wife against die grille Turn 
in^ to the a|;tutcd kccjicr, he said quietly, ' It is onl> a faint, I 
dunk, Mr. Edwards Perhaps )ou had better come and lock )our 
gate She will be rccovcrcu in a few moments ’’ 

This solicitude for the safety of his exhibits made Edwards even 
belter disposed to his two visitors When Mrs Edwards came 
bustling clown a few seconds later, he insisted with her that the 
doctor of divinity and lus lady, now recovering, should come up- 
stairs and drink a glass of wine Taking die arm of the minister 
and Mrs Edwards die lady went slowly upstairs Soon she was 
reclining comfortably on a bed, tended by the old man’s wife 
In another room the minister discoursed in low tones with 
Edwards and complimented him upon his cxcelicnt cellar The 
excitement of the harmless diversion his wife had provided, and 
the wine which he appreciated with true ecclesiastic palate had 
put the doctor in fine tcttlc to talk 

There was mild regret on both sides, then, when the minister’s 
wife recovered sufiicicnlly to allow die pair to leave 

“A charming and unusual pair,” was the verdict of Mr 
and Mrs Edwards Seemingly die doctor of divinity thought the 
same of them, for a few days later, we sec the now r^iliar 
minister being welcomed again by the Edwards They ask about 
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his wife and he has to admit that he is alone this time. “ She is 
at home resting, but sends the kindest of greetings to her friends 
‘ confined in the Tower of London.’ ” The caller is concealing 
somediing under his cloak as he enters their rooms. But the 
mystery is explained when on a third visit that week-end we hear 
Mrs. Edwards prettily thanking the minister’s wife for four pairs 
of beautiful white gloves. 

“ I felt I just had to express my gratitude for all you did for 
me that day I was so unwell,” said the lady. “ I was only telling 
our daughter the other day how kind you were. There seem to 
be so few really nice people about nowadays ” 

“ ’Tis bad enough in England,” interrupted old man Edwards, 
“ but who our son is mixing with out in Flanders a-soldiering I’m 
scared to think. These foreigners, they tell me ” 

“ Yes, think of it,” Mrs. Edwards joined in, “ he’s been away 
ten years. I doubt if we’ll recognize him when he comes back.” 

“If he do come,” growled the old man. “ They say these 
Frenchy girls ” 

“I find it somewhat wearying,” the doctor said later, to his wife, 
“ that old man and the tales of his soldiering son. The young 
pup’s having the time of his life in Flanders, I’ll be bound.” 

Nevertheless, it was the same respected and respectable doctor 
who flapped his cloak around him at Edwards’s door a few nights 
later in the cool of a May evening. 

No, the doctor would not come in; he had guests awaiting him 
at home. It was about them he had called. They had heard about 
Mr. Edwards and they very much wanted to see the marvellous 
jewels which were in his care. It was very nice of Mr. Edwards 
to say they would be so welcome. Unfortunately, they had to go 
out of town early in the morning, and the doctor had hoped — well, 
would it be possible for Mr. Edwards to gratify them with the sight 
of the crown jewels at a little before the usual hour.^ 

Mr. Edwards was most kind, said the doctor. Could they come 
about eight the next morning.? Most generous ! The cloak swung 
in a bow and flapped off down the darkening street. 

“ From the back,” thought old Edwards to himself, “ the 
doctor looks more like a soldier of fortune than a soldier of the 
Lord. There’s no sword hooking up his cloak, but he’s got just 
the right swagger.” 

The keen-faced Irishman at one end of the table threw down his 
cards and quaffed his glass. 
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“\Vc ha\c far bigger stakes to play for than diis,” he said 
Tliankfullv picking up die few coins dicy had not already lost to 
him, his uircc companions sliowoi such comic and mutual relief 
that “ Colonel ” Thomas Blood could not but chuckle 

The solitary candle standing between them dircw a caricature 
of his jutting nose and chin on die wall of the lovv-ccilingcd room 
He rested his elbows on the table and looked closely at the three 
of them 

“ Yes,” he drawled, ** I am going to gamble with your necks 
again, me boys! Your lives are die stake, but the pnze— why ’ds 
the biggest even / have tried for!” There was a bantering 
challenge in his voice, and a vivacity in the devil may-care bearing 
of this black haired man of forty summers which overshadowed 
the personalities of the three young adventurers 

liacli was a darmg, if not desperate character Yet though they 
were tried, hard hcaJed men, all dircc were under the other’s spell 
Admiration in their eyes spoke their readiness to join him in any 
venture, however hazardous And, indeed, in the past thev had 
proved this right up to die hilL 

Blood was cvidcndy in high spirits that night Early in the 
evening one of them had whispered ” The old man has one of 
his mad ideas; 1 know die signs Wc’U hear about it befo c rnt 
night’s doncl" 

The knowledge was both disquicung and a relief to diem 1 lie 
colonel lud been moody and movement had been restricted since 
his last daring design had miscarried For three months they had 
gone abroad at mgnt only, cautious because ^i,ooo was the price 
upon the head of each one of them 

A royal prodamauon, issued by order of His Majesty King 
Charles II, described how the gang had sazed on December 6, 1670, 
the august person of the Duke of Ormond while he was riding in 
his carriage through the streets of London It nghdy said they 
planned to carry off the duke and hold him to ransom But such 
a document could not be expected to tempt a man out and 
about much, especially when it offered such a reward for the 
apprehension of " any of die miscreants concerned in this dastardly 
escapade ” 

They were bored by bcuig cooped up in London But though 
they ached for hberty, they none the less retained the caution which 
makes the darmg of men like these such a deadly thing for law 
abiding citizens to combat Months of “ retirement ” had, m fact, 
left them more apprehensive than was their custom One of the 
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three spoke the question in the minds of the rest in answer to 
Blood’s challenging remark : 

“I know We need funds, but this is not going to be another 
vain attempt like December’s, colonel?” 

“ Nobody minds running for it — with the stuff,” growled an- 
other. “ But I’ll be hanged if I want to -be chased again, and 
nothing to show for it but a damned proclamation!” 

Blood’s face darkened. “ You’ll be hanged. To be sure you’ll 
be hanged, Tim Kelfy! And like as not because you’re too scared 
to fight for your living like a man! What has happened to you 
fellows since the year began? Has sleeping soft made cowards 
of you all?” He went on to talk more reasonably. “I know as 
well as you that Ormond slipped through our fingers. I lost more 
than anyone, over that. I had old scores to setde with that duke 
as I have with others. You only missed your share of the cash,” 

“ Aye, but we got Charlie’s blessing and ^1,000 life insurance 
each!” said Kelfy, trying to restore good humour. 

Tom Kelfy’s reference irritated Blood still further. His eyes 
blazed, but in contrast he spoke very softly and sarcastically. The 
words came through the veil of a sneer. 

“ Perhaps I should remind you three gallant gentlemen,” he 
said, “ of exploits in which I have been honoured by your assistance, 
but which have nevertheless proved successful!” 

“ Maybe you have forgotten the little town of Ferrybridge, where 
despite your assistance I rescued Captain Mason when he was on 
his way to the assizes at York. 

“Ten troopers and their officer could not stop my little band, nor 
hold their prisoner of state! But I had forgotten; you were four 
years younger then — doubdess you still had the courage of youth ! ” 

The three moved uncomfortably. The accusation of cowardice 
was absolutely undeserved, but none liked to interrupt' this fiery man. 

“ Lesser exploits have been profitable. Perhaps you will remem- 
ber them, too, if this proclamation has not turned your brains to 
water, as well as your bowels ! When you have had a price on your 
head as often as I, you will not take it so seriously. They have 
chased me in England, Ireland and Scodand. Aye, and more than 
once in each of ’em! But have I been caught yet, and held?” 

Blood was so pleased by this time with his own account of his 
adventures — which were in truth quite as outrageous as he had 
outlined, and even more astonishing to law-abiding persons than 
to his three desperate companions — that he was once more his 
loquacious merry-tempered self. 
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“ Make Up your minds,” he said, knowing well that they were 
now wilting to accept almost any proposal He sat back m his 
chair, looking cheerfully from one to another. 

'* Are you ready to follow me, the man who has lived on his 
wits for twenty years without being taken? Or do you want to 
pick the pockets of drunkards to make a living?” 

There was a scraping os of chairs being drawn closer round a 
table, tlicn silence broken by a low tone of voice The words hardly 
went across the dim lit room, let alone being heard outside it. 

Colonel Blood was unfolding hts latest and most daring plan 
His three accomplices, Tim Kclfy, James Dcsborough and Francis 
Perrot, listened and were lost Like men inspired they talked 
earnestly on far rnfo the night 

Many drinking at the mn that evening would have been vastly 
entertained to know that the famous colonel was sheltering under 
the same roof as they At this Mage of his career, Blood was npidly 
acquiring that reputation which eventually led the public to regard 
e\cn the news of his funeral as just another ruse to elude the 
authorities! It may be hard to believe now that he was buried and 
exhumed and buried again before London was satisBcd that death 
and not Blood had won the (Inal trick But it would be readily 
understood by anyone who could have heard the typical comments 
of a surgeon and his friend who left the inn that niglu about half 
past nine 

It would have amused Blood, also, to walk behind these worthies 
While he was planning his next escapade they were still talking 
of die last! 

” A villainous, but most interesting career People tell me that 
he married a respectable young woman by name of Holcraft, 
said one " Came from Lancashire, I believe ” 

" Yes,” said the surgeon ” Took her back to Ireland Won 
an assignment of land for soldiering Then got on the commission 
of peace Only twenty two at the time Smooth tongued as a 
parson, I should think " 

” A great pity he does not employ his talents for more peaceful 
ends,” rejoined the surgeon’s friend 

“A number of them were executed over that affair of the 
Dublin insurrection, were they not^ He was ringleader in that 
sorry affair, I believe? Very sad ” 

The surgeon had evidently a lurking admirauon for Blood 

‘‘ Clever fellow, all the same,” he said ” Led old Ormond 
and the Earl of Orrery the devil of a dance Hid in Holland of all 
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places. Then came back to get mixed up in the Pentland Hills 
fighting when five hundred o£ them got killed, you remember.” 

“ You seem very well informed about the gentleman’s move- 
ments?” said the first, with a mild query. 

“ Yes, I went along to bleed Sir John Reresby,” said the surgeon. 
“ Reresby was up north when Blood rescued that fellow Mason 
they were taking to the assizes.” 

“ And that is where we may expect to see Colonel Blood very 
shortly, I suppose,” said the other, as he left the surgeon at the 
door of a largish house. “ Good night, my friend.” 

Little did the surgeon know, as he stumped ofi to his lodging 
at Tower Hill, how near he was to the scene of the infamous 
colonel’s next crime. At the inn he and his friend had so recently 
left. Blood was even then discussing with Desborough, Perrot and 
Kelfy the final arrangements for the morrow’s audacious 
adventure. 

Four horses clattered up to the outer gate of the Tower of 
London about eight o’clock the next morning. Their riders were 
the doctor of divinity and his friends who widaed to see the crown 
jewels before they left town — early because of urgent business. 

No hint of what this business is about, can be gained from the 
appearance of these men bestriding tlie spirited animals which snort 
steaming breath into the invigorating air of this sunny May morn- 
ing. The doctor of divinity is easily recognizable as a minister by 
his cap, his beard and his cloak. If it were he that was in haste 
one could guess it would be for a christening or a marriage ceremony 
he had to perform. The dress of the others gives away no clue 
to what they are or how they employ themselves. Certainly they 
have an alert rapacious look which is unusual on the faces of a 
minister’s friends. But then this is an unusually broadminded 
doctor of divinity, and all truly religious people agree that an 
ecclesiastical minister should mix and have friends among all 
classes. 

Three swing from the saddle, while another gathers the reins 
of the horses and prepares to wait. 

The trio walk through the cobbled courtyards, looking about 
them curiously as visitors do. There are only a few. sleepy guards 
about, and shortly the visitors have passed over a drawbridge, 
through huge gateways that echo as they pass under the arch, and 
have arrived at the Martin Tower. They are received with great 
civility by Edwards, who has obviously spent the time since he 
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rose in smartening his apparel and appearance in honour of the 
important visit of tlie doctor and his friends. 

Apologies for calling so early; protestations that nobody has 
been inconvenienced the slightest; and they are echoing down the 
stone steps to the jewel room. To all three it seems eerie to be 
visiting such a place at such an hour. The cold stones, the prison- 
like walls arc forbidding; die air of die place still dank and smelly 
after the freshness of riding through the morning mistiness is 
somewhat depressing. Obviously diough, it has litdc clTect upon 
the good temper of die old caretaker. 

The keys jangle and old Edwards is still chatting as he unlocks 
the door of die safety grille. The odiers arc responding in a 
preoccupied way, wondering 

The doctor of divinity, suddenly a sinister figure widi 
the cold, hard calculation of a m.istcr brigand stamped upon his 
countenance, takes a silent step forward. 

As the gate swings open and the old man, turning his back, 
Is about to walk through, lie whips a large handkerchief over 
Edwards's head. The oft-repeated apologies for the formality of 
locking himself in with die jewels arc gagged into a struggling 
and terrified silence 1 In a moment the minister’s two villainous 
companions have seized the old nun’s arms. A second handkerchief 
secures his wrists behind him. 

From bcncadi his ecclesiastical cloak die leader whips out a 
nullcil It is wielded once, twice, three limes in dcuichcd cold- 
blooded clouts at Edw'ards’s white head! He slides unconscious 
to the floor and is heaved aside. 

“ Hold the gate open, you old rat,” says the minister coolly, 
pushing the body against tnc grille entrance. ” We may want to 
get out of diis trap double quick.” 

The mallet is as well-planned as the rest of the plot. The 
minister, incongruous in nis atUrc, seizes die crown Charles II 
used to make himself king, and with a few well-directed blows 
fialtcns in the top. 

He thrusts it feverishly into a Icadicr wallet at his waist for 
which it is still rather too bulky. Meanwhile one of his 
companions has unbuchjed the belt round his own middle to drop 
the round gold ball of the orb into the safeheeping of the loose 
of his breeches. 

At the same time, in a corner, the third is cursing and working 
furiously, gold filings flying like rain, hihe a blackjmith he hacks 
away, cutting the three feet of sceptre into two portable halvesl 
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Peaceful but unconscious attendant in this knaves’ Avorkshop, 
old Edwards is missing another exciting occasion as he continues 
to sleep under the influence of the minister’s all-purpose mallet. 

Almost at the same moment as his father was knocked on the 
head that morning, young soldier Edwards was \noc\ing at his 
mother’s door. 

Footsteps on the stairs are something not included in the 
visitors’ plans. The noise the villain in the corner makes with 
his filing drowns the sound of young Edwards’s bfithe approach 
until he is almost entering the room. The brain of the gang’s 
leader works like a flash. It must be a friend or acquaintance of 
Edwards, or the intruder would not be about so early in the day. 

In a moment he has pulled the third miscreant off his sceptre 
slicing and is hustling his accomplices up the stairs. He has adopted 
the doctor of divinity pose like putting on a cloak. 

“ Good morning, good morning, my friend,” he cries, as young 
Edwards clatters into their midst. “ Are you looking for Mr. 
Edwards? He is just locking up in the jewel room.” 

The young man grins his thanks and goes eagerly down to 
meet his father. The others make all haste up the stone stairs 
and out. 

Had the “ minister ” thought twice he would have known that 
he had made a tactical error. The instinct for flight aroused by 
guilty conscience had betrayed him into an over-hasty move. He 
should have seized Edwards junior and had him help his uncon- 
scious father in keeping open the gate. Then the robbers could 
have taken their time. 

The three were making off as rapidly as their pace would 
allow if they were not to arouse suspicion, while young Edwards 
bent anxiously over his father and called to them for water. Not 
having gone far enough to notice the disordered room and the 
sceptre almost filed in two, he thought the old man had fainted 
and knocked his head in falling. But the keeper of the jewels 
was not so much hurt as the villains thought He sat up, nearly 
sent his son sprawling, and yelled, “Murder! Help, murder!” 
at the top of his lungs. 

“Stop them! Thieves! Murder!” he bellowed again. The 
son stood amazed, wondering whether his father had gone mad, 
and astounded at this welcome home from the wars to the peace 
of Old England. 

Above stairs the girl of the house reacted immediately. She 
ran into the courtyard, echoing the old man’s alarm. “Help! 
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Tliicvcsl NIurdcfl” she screamed, and flung herself into the 
arms uf a grateful sent^. 

The villain with the file, with no booty to impede his progress, 
had scuttled olT ahead. 'I he minister and the second rogue, one 
With a wallet full of bent crown, and die other with the orb inside 
his breeches knocking against his knees at every step, were making 
what haste they could. 

but gold and guilt weigh heavy, and they Ind only just passed 
the main guard when the alarm was given Even then they might 
have walked out, but the shouts unnerved the second robber. Not 
wishing to interrupt die parson V* ulcas.int chatter which was 
Uill being nuiniatncd with remarkable cixilncss, he nudged his 
elbow and glanced apprclicnstvcly over his shoulder. The excite- 
ment of "running for it ** was one thing; walking when pursued 
was too much for his nerve. 

The nudge was enough for the warder at the drawbridge His 
duty was pbin but hts courage not so evident. He advanced and 
prepared fialf l.cartcdly to bar dieir progress. Impatient widi 
nis companion and rapidly losing his temper, die doctor of 
divinity wluppcd out a read) primed pistol and fired over die 
guard's head. 

Almost before the report the warder fell prostrate on his face. 
Badly scared, he was uiankfut to be I)ing flat. He looked as 
dead as he could nian.igc, glad to be out of any figlmng. Widi 
a side kick at this coward, the minister moved now speedily for 
the first lime. He knew die pislo! shot would rouse die whole 
garrison. Seconds were precious 

Hushing just the guard at die Ward House gate (an old soldier 
who had die courage to make no attempt to stop such desperate 
men), the two sixcT across the drawbridge. 

Tlicrc was still a chance m one of diosc hairbreadth escapes 
diat heaven sometimes permits audacious ro^cs to achieve! Sull 
clinging to the encumbering jewels (one of diem could not lose 
his share unless he abandoned his breeches tool) through the outer 
gate dicy panted and on to the wharf. 

Shouts now and flying footsteps close behind! The minister, 
not to be taken while on the run, turned and shot point blank 
at his charging pursuer. Captain Beckman was a match for that. 
He ducked, and the shot whistled through his hair. Next second 
his adversary was floored with a charge like that of a modern 
Rugby player I 

The odicr rogue and a second pursuer were another heaving 
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Struggle. A wound one o£ them had received sprinkling the paving 
and smearing both in a gory mess. 

Young Edwards, shouting and stamping excitedly round, was 
near spitting both on the one sword. 

The minister had been winded. He clung like a leech to his 
booty, nevertheless. Thrashing round on the stones, he sent men 
sprawling in every direction till sheer weight o£ numbers bore 
him down and the battered crown was wrested £rom him. 

The fight ended then, suddenly. Men stood up, breathing hard, 
some scowling and some grinning. The minister, still gripped 
firmly by £ully five o£ them, used one hand to dust himsel£ down. 
With a sweeping gesture he removed his parson’s cap with the 
quaint ear flaps. The beard came away, too. He smiled broadly 
at their amazement. 

“Yes, gentlemen, you have made a bigger catch than you 
know. Colonel Thomas Blood, at your service.” Then, turning 
to his captor, he smiled : “A gallant attempt. Captain Beckman, 
however unsuccess£ul. It was for a crown!” 

Jailed in the Tower, Blood’s high spirits le£t him. Two 
successive £ailures! 

Is it part o£ this adventure to tell what li£ted the cloak o£ 
gloom £rom this silent, dogged and sullen man.? 

Yes? No detail, then; just bare £acts. 

Charles was persuaded the king himsel£ should judge this 
extraordinary person who dared to pocket a reigning monarch’s 
crown. A subject with such £orce o£ mind was worthy o£ his 
so spirited Majesty. 

A subject, also, with great £orce o£ personality, the king £ound. 
So much so, the sovereign was graciously pleased to restore there 
and then the colonel’s liberty and lands, to give him pardon — and 
a pension too! 



ROUND THE WORLD IN 
NINE DAYS 

By 

MILES HENSLOW 

S CARCE a year passes wliliout some outstanding achievement of 
speed or endurance on the land, sea, or in tlie air; indeed, 
tnesc events follow one another so rapidly that it is hard to 
sort one out from the rest, and to be able to say, truthfully, That 
is the most wonderful triumph of all.*' For sheer adventure, 
however, the magnificent flight around the world by Wiley Post 
and Harold Gatty In 1931 must stand alone. 

It was late in May, 1931, that the world first heard witli 
mild interest of Post’s ancf Gatty’s proposed flight, for in these 
crowded times little attention is paid to anytliing that is not hard, 
accomplished fact. However, when it was announced in the 
American Press that die two aviators had almost concluded dieir 
arrangements, and hoped to leave for Harbour Grace, Newfound- 
land, within the first week of June, the telegraph wires of the 
world began to hum. What was it all about? Which route 
had the flyers decided to take? What were their plans? How 
long did they expect to take? In a matter of hours the news was 
being printca in every corner of the globe, for not only, it appeared, 
was this to be a flight which might well make history, but if it 
was successful it would be the most spectacular achievement in 
years. Mr. F. C. Hall, a wealthy Oklahoma oil man who was 
tacking the flight, was reputed to have said that he would be 
surprised if Post did not put his plane round the world in seven 
days. 

There were delays, however, as is so often the ease, and on 
June 22 the two airmen were still awaiting the news that everything 
was favourable for them. Finally, on June 23, the big white 
and blue monoplane was wheeled out on to the tarmac in the early 
hours of the morning, and thousands of people who had heard the 
news came flocking to the field to cheer the flyers on their way. 

The crowd grew suddenly silent as the propeller moved. Stabs 
of flame shot from the exhaust as the engine burst into life, and 
the roar of more than four hundred horse-power echoed to the 
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heavens. Then, to the flash of photographers’ bulbs, and the 
waving of a thousand arms, the plane began to move. A cheer 
which rose even above the engine’s din swept the field. The wheels 
of the machine turned faster and faster, and the tail lifted. Faster 
and faster, dwindhng in size as it sped away into the wind, the 
ship at last became air-borne. For one second, as the wheels left 
the ground, silence fell over the crowd, each man present realizing 
the suspense of that final moment; and then a last cheer went 
up. The flyers were safely up. They were on their way. 

No one had any doubts as to Wiley Post’s abifity to meet 
any emergency that might arise, and Gatty’s skill as a navigator 
was well known. Both men had worked for a full year on 
their plans, and, as Post said himself shortly before the take-off, 
the Pratt and Whitney engine upon which the success of the flight 
and their lives depended, was “as fit as anything he had ever seen.” 

Racing along through the air on the first stage of the long 
journey, it seemed that this opinion was justified, for a few hours 
later a ship, S.S. Drottingham, lying one hundred and twenty miles 
north-east of Cape Race, reported a wireless message from 
K.H.R.D.W. — their aeroplane — which stated that everything was 
going well; and at 11.48 a.m. they arrived at Harbour Grace, 
Newfoundland, having covered the initial eleven hundred miles 
in excellent time. 

By 3.28 p.m., less than eleven hours after leaving New York, they 
had refuelled and were on their way again, this time heading out 
across the wide Atlantic, towards Europe. The news of their 
•departure was received with great excitement in Berlin, where the 
flyers were eventually expected, and, according to a weather forecast 
from the British meteorological department, everything pointed 
towards a good journey ahead. No storms had been reported from 
the Atlantic during the night, and although there was occasional 
rain in the region of the Irish coast, visibility was predicted to be 
good. 

It was then that the first surprise of this amazing flight occurred. 
Not until they were actually on their way across the ocean were 
the officials of the Templehof aerodrome, Berlin, told that the 
airmen would be landing there the next day— their first stop after 
thousands of miles of travel without sighting land. Immediate 
preparations were made— but nothing happened, and the world 
was suddenly startled to learn that the machine was at Sealand 
aerodrome, Chester, in England! 

“Is this England, Scotland or Wales.?” Post asked as he 
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clambered from the cockpit to meet the puzzled men who ran to 
meet him; and their bewilderment may well be imagined, when 
they were told calmly : “ We have just flown the Atlantic.” The 
two airmen then explained that they were slightly lost; they had 
met with half a gale on the last stage of their hop, but tliat they 
had sighted a coastline early in the morning. Actually that coast 
was the west of Ireland, and they had flown on, crossing the Irish 
Sea before landing. The aeroplane had behaved splendidly, 
however, and after a good meal and a hurried look at maps and 
weather charts, they were eager to be on their way. 

Crowds flocked to the aerodrome die moment the news of their 
arrival spread tlirough the countryside, and once more they were 
uproariously cheered as the giant monoplane gathered speed and 
took-ofl for Berlin— originally intended as their first stop. Their 
flying time for the Atlantic crossing had been sixteen hours and 
seventeen minutes, and at I2..;5 p.m. on June they landed again 
at Hanover, Germany. Five minutes later they were in die air 
again, but landed almost immediately to refuel, and it was not 
until 3.30 in the afternoon that the plane came roaring over the 
heads of vast crowds at Tcmpichof aerodrome, to glide in to a 
perfect landing, less diat thirty-six hours after leaving New York. 

Here, for die first time, the full story of the Atlantic crossing 
was told, but not undl they had almost tought their way from the 
machine to the aerodrome buildings. 

Later, however, when they spoke of the Adantic crossing, it was 
realized how lucky they were to be there at all. For three hours 
visibility had been so tad that they had been unable to see the 
engine, and it was by the grace of God alone that they found a 
hole in the clouds, and saw land below them — Wales. 

At 2.38 a.m. liicy left Berlin for Moscow, where they landed 
again after nearly nine hours in the air. German pilots of the 
Deutsche Luft Hanza company had marked their maps for them 
as a final effort to do anything in their power to help the great 
adventure. At Moscow tnerc were few people to welcome them, 
and for this they were not sorry; they both said that it had been 
the toughest stretch of the trip to date, and they were glad of the 
chance of undisturbed rest. Until then, reports of their progress 
had been scanty, for, as Gatty said, he had all his work cut out 
with navigation problems, and had little or no time to use the 
radio; but after leaving Moscow every detail of their flight was 
headlines in the papers of the world. 

Taking off at dawn, with new maps and two hundred and 
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seventy-five gallons o£ petrol, they headed east once more. At 
7.5 a.m. June 25, they were reported passing over Omsk, Siberia, 
and just after 9.30 they landed at Novo-Sibirisk. The trans- 
Siberian journey was undoubtedly the most hazardous section of 
their flight over land, for apart from the huge tracts of land In 
which they might well be lost for weeks should they be forced 
to descend, they had to fly over afforested, mountainous regions 
as well, where any landing must mean complete disaster. 

At 6.45 that same evening, however, they were off again, 
completing the next hop in safety, and with comparatively 
favourable conditions, landing at Irkutsk at 12.55. They had 
thus travelled half round die world on the fourth day since leaving 
home But they did not waste any time, and at 2.10 on the 
Saturday morning left again for Blagov etschensk, which they 
reached in just under six hours. A brief message from this Siberian 
post announced that the flyers would be taking-ofiE for Khabarovsk 
at 10.30, a town some three hundred and fifty miles distant, and 
would refuel there for the next big hop to Nome. It was here 
that the first mishap occurred. On landing, the wheels of the 
monoplane became bogged in the mud, and for some time all 
efforts to free it were without success; but, working frantically and 
against time, men and horses were secured, and at last, heaving and 
straining, the volunteer crew dragged it clear and on to firm ground. 
By good fortune no damage was done, and other than by a loss of 
valuable hours the success of the flight was in no way jeopardized; 
and when they roared away from the field towards the boundaries 
of Asia they had already put behind them nine thousand miles of 
the total fifteen thousand to be flown. 

“ Post and Gatty well ahead of schedule,” came the next 
message. “ Pushing relentlessly on, they are speeding eastward 
across the Siberian forests en route for Nome.” 

At 2.30 a.m. they arrived at Khabarovsk, refuelled, and left 
almost immediately for Alaska, from whence the next news was 
heard of them. Four coastguard boats patrolling the Bering Sea 
reported the reception of radio signals, but static was bad and no 
intelligible messages were picked up. Six and a quarter hours 
after me take-off, however, they landed at Soloman beach, thirty 
odd miles from Nome. It was then Sunday, June 29, and with 
the last stages of that epic flight already in sight they .had used up 
only six days and seventeen hours of their schedule. Less than 
three hours later the engine roared out again, and the plane 
vanished into the haze which lay between them and Fairbanks. 
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By now they were dead tired, and the strain of the flight had begun 
to tell on tnem Sleep must be had at all costs, even if only for 
an odd half hour, so urgent messa^ were sent on ahead, and 
preparations were made for their rcccpnon Tents and beds were 
erected on the field to enable them to snatch a handful of sleep 
while the plane was being refuelled 

In America the news of their progress was being followed by 
an cver-mcrcasing number of people, and terrific enthusiasm 
greeted every fresh morsel of news which filtered through from 
the "back of beyond" Some there were who predicted almost 
impossible things of the flyers, otlicrs were cautious to the extreme, 
but scarce a soul in the whole of that huge continent was not 
dunking of the big white and blue monoplane that was makmg 
history for the Umted States, and of the two gallant men who were 
risking everything to carry out their plans 

Then from Fairbanks, came the next message " We are very 
tued, but the worst is over By the day after tomorrow we should 
be in New York agam " And New York prepared to greet them 
as only New York knows how Ac 9 24 a m they left Fairbanks 
for Eomonton, which they reached at 7 30 that same evening after 
a strenuous hop of nearly fifteen hundred miles At about 6 30 the 
following morning they were off again July i, and their goal 
was almost in sight Tired, dead beat, but with the knowledge of 
success spurrmg them on, they urged the big machine onwards 
across Ajncrica. At 515 pm they reached Cleveland, Ohio, 
paused for a brief half liour for fuel and a stretch, and took-off on 
the final lap 

A crowd thousands strong had reached the big Roosevelt field 
hours before the plane was expected, but in spite of that, everyone 
scanned the horizon minute after minute, in eagerness to be the 
first to shout, " Here they come " By 8 p m the roads to the 
airport were packed witli cars and pedestrians, and still the crowds 
seemed to swell At last, just before a quarter to nine, a hush 
fell over the amazing gathering Someone pointed, shouted The 
shout rose mto a roar of yelling and cheering as a speck on the 
dark horizon took shape and grew The plane roared round die 
field, and then with engine idling glided in to land They had 
succeeded From New York to New York, completely round 
the world in less than ten short days 
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GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 

By 

A. J. RUSSELL 

T wo English boys who had been accustomed to roving the sands 
of Dee at will were taken by their nurse to a Welsh village to 
spend their holiday. The Welsh boys resented their intrusion 
into their games and drove them from the village green. 

One of the two, Wilfred Grenfell, a boy of about eight, 
happened to have among his forbears Sir Richard Grenville, the 
blood-letting, buccaneering, fire-and-glass-eating adventurer who 
alone fought the Spanish fleet to a standstill in the Azores. The 
thought of these Welsh boys daring so to treat English boys filled 
the eight-year-old lad with the same spirit of defiance that had 
animated his illustrious ancestor. 

The two youngsters returned and stormed the village green! 
Wilfred grew to manhood. With the same spirit of high 
adventure still animating him what was he to do in these latter 
days of Queen Victoria and the mild reign of Edward the 
Peacemaker.? 

In horse racing there are two types — the sprinters and the stayers. 
In the world of adventure there are kindred types — those who 
sprint to an objective, achieve it and return to wear the laurels of 
a brief but successful exploit, and those who set out on one great 
adventure composite of a multitude of adventures that last a lifetime. 
Of such high mettle and staying power is — Grenfell of Labrador! 

Nearly fifty years ago he went out to the sub-Arctic, to a 
country as vast and barren as it is strikingly beautiful, yet a place 
of forbidding rocks and snows swept by a sea of ice and described 
by the early explorers as “of no use to human beings” I 

Pie found this tract of the British Empire to be unknown and 
even unwanted, neglected and in great distress. Pie relieved its 
agony, and gave it health and prosperity. 

The first ship that ever sailed to Newfoundland was called the 
Grenfell after Sir Richard Grenville who could never spell his 
name correctly. But the vessel which Sir Wilfred first took into 
these seas was die sailing-ship Albert captained by a Cornishman, 
a martinet on discipline. Newfoundland, which is half-way fo 
New York, was reached on the seventeenth day out. 

60S 
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Grcnfcirs adventures began at once. Just as he was admiring 
a rocky headland, his first sight o£ the American coast, he was 
astounded to see die high cuffs, guarding St. John’s Harbour, 
i>ccoming enveloped in smoke. At the same time he felt the wind 
from the shore becoming hotter and hotter. He had arrived to find 
the city of St. John’s in flames for the third lime in its history. 
Already some of the shipping had been burned as they lay at 
■ anchor and it looked as tnough his own ship might have to take 
refuge behind an iceberg. 

It seemed to him that his arrival in the town was opportune, 
just as it was when later he arrived on the scene of a shipwreck to 
find a lusty Eskimo, with axe upraised, about to cleave open a 
box of T.Is.T. explosive — to sec what was inside! 

But the inhabitants of St. John’s were surprisingly cheerful and 
quite content to s|)ccd him on his course to the fishing fleet where 
his offer of medical help would be still more welcome, for out 
there were over one thousand ships carrying thirty diousand souls. 

This great fleet had just sailed for the summer fishery. Follow- 
ing diem for four hundred miles he came to Hound Hill Island, a 
wonderful landmark clothed in verdant green and set in the purest 
blue. Great schools of whales “ noisily slapping the calm surface 
of the sea, as in an abandon of joy, dived and rose ” 

The new arrival anchored among many schooners in a wonderful 
natural harbour off Labrador. They flew the Red Ensign but could 
not have attracted more attention had dicy flown the Jolly Roger. 
A flag of welcome was quickly run up on every mast-head and 
there were immediate calls for mcdic.'il aid. 

Nearly a diousand sick people requisitioned Grenfell’s services 
on diat very first voyage. Sir Wilfred describes some cases which 
were outstanding for pathos and utter helplessness. The torture 
of an ingrowing toe-nail, which was put right in a few minutes, had 
incapacitated one toiler for years. 

The number of eases of anxmia, beri-beri, scurvy, dyspepsia 
and tuberculosis due to poverty of diet was abnormally high. 
Among die Eskimos tiicrc nad been terrible epidemics. 

A boy came on deck with the globe of one eye injured and 
suffering great pain. Grenfell removed the eye and the youth left 
grateful, but afraid that his girl would lose ner affection for him 
now that he was so disfigured. He was told to call later and take 
his chance of getting a blue false eye to match his real one. Still 
later the doctor was accosted by a youth who asked him to look 
at his eyes. A first glance showed nothing wrong and the inquirer 
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was told to call for a special examination, whereupon he pointed 
proudly to the false eye which was such a perfect match as to be 
undistingLiishable. 

The poverty of diet was seen all along the coast, even among 
the animals. One night starving pigs broke into a church and 
ate the Bible. When asked what to do about the cases of beri-beri 
and scurvy Grenfell’s reply was “ cabbages.” The indignant answer 
was that the summer was loo short to grow them. His reply to that 
was to lengthen the summer by raising die young plants under 
glass. It was a new idea to Labrador but it gave the population 
green food and the vitamins needed for perfect health. 

The Eskimos call the Northern Lights — ” The Spirits of the 
Dead at Play.” Their mysterious aurora illuminating die 
embattled cliffs which rise along the northern end of Labrador 
to a height of two or three thousand feet give diis wonderful coast, 
beautiful by day, a romantic charm by night. Whatever worries 
one had could be lost by watching the fantastic dances of the 
Northern Lights playing over these mountainous cliffs. 

Grenfell would watch them often as he set out to answer an 
urgent summons, and rarely were his journeys without other 
excitement. One Easter Day he was summoned to attend a case 
sixty miles away. He started off and on the second day attempted 
to cross a frozen bay. Nearing the farther shore he found that 
the ice had thinned and he and his dogs drifted seawards. Waist 
deep in freezing water he induced his dogs to drag him to the 
firmer foothold of a passing ice-floe where his predicament was sdll 
precarious. Within living memory no one had ever been adrift 
on the ice in this bay, so there was no chance of his plight becoming 
known. 

Grenfell had lost his warm clothing and a bitter blast was 
blowing. The only way to live through the night was to kill some 
of his dogs and wrap himself in their skins. With considerable 
difficulty he killed three, wondering if he drifted into the open 
sea, whether he should not do the same to himself rather than die 
by inches. 

Having piled up the carcasses of the dead dogs to make a wind- 
break he took oft* his icy soaking clothes and wrung them, then 
unravelled a rope and used the hemp as oakum socks for his boots. 
He bound the frozen legs of his dead dogs together and made them 
into a flagpole, and tore oft his shirt and flew it as a flag of distress. 
He now thought that he could detect men under the clifts and 
a boat putting out. He laughed at the folly of expecting human 
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bancs in so remote a spot He felt ihnt he could not hold out for 
another twcni) four hours, but he had no sensnuon of fear 
As he Has trying to make a piece of ice serNe as a burning glass 
to illuminate some wet matches, his snow blinded eyes ?udc Icnly 
caught die glcan\ of an oar. A boat drew alongside He had been 
seen the previous night and hts rescuers had threaded the icc blocks 
of an angry sea to save him Every soul in the nearest village 
shook his frost bitten hand is he landed “ looking a weird object, 
tied up in rags, stuffed out with oakum and wrapped in bloody 
dog skins ” 

Thac was a certain type of man in die north whose friendship 
Grenfell did not cultivate for he believed that such were taking 
unfair advantage of their knowledge diat hereabouts was the grave 
yard of the Atlantic As many as forty ships had been lost iicre in 
a single gale five vessels liad been driven into each other on die 
rocks at one lime 

Sailing nordi one day, GrenfeU’s hospital ship picked up three 
castaways, the crew of a ship whose owner the doctor suspected 
According to them their vessel had run on a shoal and was wrecked 
Uy now Grenfell had assumed many odicr dunes than that of a 
medial missionary m these pans As Lloyd's agent he turned 
about and went to inspect die wreck whereupon the rescued skipper 
asked lave to search ncr for something he had left behind 
"Certainly not," said Grenfell, still suspicious 
Yet just before sunnsc die dircc were caught attempting to row 
aboard and were ordered back They returned full of bluff but 
looking very unasy Grenfell found a perfectly round hole in the 
wreck with no splinters inside Such a hole could not have been 
made by a rock In such circumstances he thought it wise to act 
swifdy. Calling late on die owner he woke him up By midnight 
he had purchased the salved wreck for — half a dollar! 

Grenfell records with glee that he can still sec the look in die 
eye of the seller as he doled out die clnnge That the owner, a 
self made man, as keen as a ferret m a business dal, should have 
parted with the ship for that absurd price, was an admission that 
he had intended to murder her for her insurance 

Such experiences showed the necessity of somebody undertaking 
to provide this desolate coast with a repairing dock, and although 
this provision could hardly be termed the work of a medical mission 
ary any more than innumerable other things done by Grenfell, he 
undertook the task of providing it, with the result dnt not only 
sailors’ lives but their snips were also saved 
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As the years passed Grenfell became more and more useful to 
the British and Newfoundland governments. He was given the 
powers of a magistrate, and these he exercised with wide discretion. 
King Edward the Seventh once asked him how he provided himself 
with police on a coast where there were none officially enrolled. 
He replied that usually he swore in a man from an American 
university to act as a temporary loyal servant of His Majesty. 

The greatest adventure of his life happened when he was 
middle-aged. He was returning from England to his duties when 
he became interested in a tall girl in black, the most beautiful 
woman on the Mauretania. 

For a day or two he debated whether he should take the risk. 
One day he went up to her and proposed marriage. Fler reply was 
that he did not even know her name. This was true but he skilfully 
avoided it by saying, “ That is not the issue. The only thing that 
interests me is — what your name is going to be.” 

It was a clever reply addressed to a girl who years ago when 
asked to go and hear a medical missionary talk about Labrador 
had refused in no unmeasured terms. He says that the genius of 
his family was always at its best on the rolling wave and on this 
occasion “ it pleased God to add another naval victory to our 
annals.” She was the daughter of the leader of the Chicago Bar 
with a beautiful home near Lake NEchigan. 

As Lady Grenfell she has helped her husband develop his work 
of civilizing Labrador which, because of their efforts, is now rapidly 
coming into its own. 



“HOLY WAR” IN PERSIA 

By 

DENIS CLARK 

S OME )car$ before ihc Great War, Persia, land of ancient and 
languid clu\alr^, looked upon Dntain as her first friend and 
protector. 1 heir cause was a common one against Imperialistic 
Russia, tliough that of Persia was urgent and embittered bv 
present exploitation and impending invasion while the British 
pobey was but a part of tltat general dog in the manger distrust 
of Russian expansion denoted by Uiat popular chorus “The 
Rooshans shall not *a\c Constantinople” The famed Shah of 
Persia, Mussafur u'Din, whose father had visited the Great White 
Queen, was willing to betray his country to these grasping Tartars 
in return for goI<C and would have done so had not the British 
charge d’allaircs tempered his autocratic powers by inccmously 
assisting his subjects towards a 'Constitution ” He did this by 
allowing certain rcbclliously democratic merchants to use his 
residency's gardens as a sanctuar) (by ancient and modern privilege 
foreign legations, some venerable trees, and antique cannon, 
togeuicr with mosques, shrines, ro)ai stables, and telegraph ofHccs 
were all respected as sanctuaries) where they staged, tlicir stores 
remorselessly closed, to the number of twelve thousand, until the 
frantic shah granted their demands ' This constitution, is it to 
cat or to wear?” asked one of the delighted and triumphant rebels 
as he rushed forth to enjoy the first attempt at dcmocrauc 
government that hts country had known 

But one year later the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was 
signed, by which poor Persia was neatly divided into zones of 
interested influence Her shah fell completely under Russian 
control and Russian troops guned a foothold on the southern shores 
of the Caspian Sea, remaining there Persn lost her trust in 
Britain togcUicr with her new and prized constitution, while her 
hatred for Russia impolcnlly swcllco It was at this time, when 
she lay friendless between the reiving ambitions of the Russian, 
British and Turkish Empires, that a young man came to her 
shores as representative or another great power of which she had 
scarcely heard Young Wassmuss was appointed to Bushire as 
consul for the German people 
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Wassmuss was twenty-six when he first came to Persia in 1909. 
Previously he had been in his country’s consular service in 
Madagascar, and it is possible that there, where Darius had con- 
quered and civilized, he found the seeds of interest and sympathy 
with the Persian race and its traditions which were to flower in his 
single-handed undertaking during the World War. To a German, 
a romantic intellectual such as Wassmuss, there was tremendous 
appeal in this people of gracious antiquity, of splendid dress and 
manners, of vital and poetic speech. His enterprise, though it 
runs parallel with that of Lawrence of Arabia, seems to own a more 
tragic history even than his. 

On his first appointment to Bushire he made himself unpopular 
among the consuls and officials by his over brusque assertion of 
German rights and dignity, but before long he was reappointed 
to Madagascar. When, after three years, he returned to Persia he 
was a changed man. 

Persia may roughly, in shape alone, be compared to the Isle 
of Wight. Northward, in place of the Solent, her boundaries lie 
along Russia and the Caspian Sea, with Turkestan to the north- 
east. Her western boundary lies against Turkey and Arabia; to 
the east Afghanistan stands above Baluchistan. The Persian Gulf 
tilts up, washing her southern coast. Bushire, where Wassmuss 
returned once more as consul in 1913, stands at about two-thirds 
towards the landlocked end of the Persian Gulf. 

A different and gentler Wassmuss came back from Madagascar, 
and one who now was a master of the Persian language. Instead 
of attending entertainments and European clubs, he spent a great 
deal of his time riding about the barren district of Tangistan to 
the south of Bushire, making friends with the tribesmen. He 
wore their dress of slashed camel-hair cloak with a little hat like 
a high Basque beret, worn a trifle to one side of the head, which 
gave to his short, broad figure a grave, new dignity, enhanced by his 
long hair and candid, searching eyes. The tribesmen respected 
him for his medical knowledge and skill with horses, but most 
of all for his own unaffected wisdom. So did he live and move 
among them until the outbreak of war in August 1914. Love for 
Persia and its people had grown in his heart, but at once he went 
back to Berlin to enlist. 

The rulers of Germany knew as well as the British the full 
meaning of the word ]ehad” Could they but get the Caliph of 
Islam to declare a holy war against the Infidels, the whole Muslim 
east from the Mediterranean to the Bay of Bengal would rise 
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against its British invaders, and the no less resentful followers 
of false gods, Hindus and placid Buddhists, might be expected to 
follow suit. Wassmuss was despatched back to Constantinople in 
company wiili two other Germans of Persian experience: Oskar 
von Nicdcrmeyer and Schuncmann. The plan was that of Enver 
Pasha, leader of the Young Turk movement. A jc/iaj would be 
declared in Constantinople and the other holy cities under the 
Turks. Egypt, Arabia, Turkey and Persia would become united 
(the Turkisn ambitions, more Anglophil than Germanophil, were 
actually intent on expansion at Persia's expense) and a small com- 
pany of Turks and Germans would pass unostentatiously through 
Persia to spread the fever in farthest Afghanistan. Up would rise 
the emir at his fortress in Kabul, encouraged by letters and presents 
from both kaiser and caliph. The war would be on tlic very 
threshold of India, fiery propaganda should be braidcast south- 
ward, and India herself in all her magnitude would rebel. English 
troops would have to be taken from France to maintain the empire, 
and so the opposition to the German advance westward would 
totter and give way. Victory would be in die grasp of the central 
powers. 

The German mission w.a$ composed of Wassmuss and the 
two others, together with a band of hearty young pioneers from 
German East Africa. These colonials were found totally unsuitable 
for the delicate work in hand and were sent home from Aleppo, 
but not before they had shaken the foundation of the expedition 
and thoroughly upset Wassmuss. It was probably largely to 
reassure himself and the remainder of his party that he suggested 
they should make their way from Baghdad through that part of 
Persia which he knew so well, although it meant deviating from 
their direct route to Afghanistan. It was finally decided that 
Nicdcrmeyer should go on with the main party to Kabul, while 
Wassmuss should go southward to rouse the tribes against the 
British. Schuncmann went no farther than Kirmanshah just over 
the Persian border. Accordingly, at the beginning of February, 
1915, Wassmuss and two Germans, Doktor Lenders and Bornsdorf 
set out. 

^ At that time the reigning shah was a youth of little initiative and 
with no formed policy. The Persian people, goaded by the Russians 
and encouraged by a Russian defeat at Tabriz, had all but decided 
to join the Turks. But the Turks in their victorious advance 
indulged their taste for barbarities at the Persian expense, thereby 
killing all sympathy with their cause. 
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Wassmuss took ship down the Tigris. Forty miles below Kut 
ai Amara he landed to enter Persia through the obscure passes of 
South Duristan, making for Dizful, city of Persian Arabs, the 
most ardent for the jehad. But close at hand ran the Anglo- 
Persian oil pipe-line, and the khans in its proximity had been well 
subsidized by the British. Wassmuss, undaunted, spread his gospel 
with success, and the British missed support from these friendly 
khans, which they badly needed against the neighbouring Arabs. 
Their forces suffered a defeat. It was the first victory of 
Wassmuss. r 

Beyond Dizful, at Shustar the British were informed of the 
Germans’ presence and a party came to their lodging to capture 
them. They had escaped, and were not heard of again until they 
were a hundred miles south at Behbehan on the road to Shiraz. 
But here they were betrayed by a khan who invited them to his 
house and imprisoned them. Bornsdorf alone was warned of the 
trap and fled back to Baghdad. A messenger was sent to Bushire, 
and soon a British detachment was on its way, but when the officer 
entered the prisoners’ locked room only Lenders was to be seen. 
Somehow Wassmuss had escaped again. 

This second escape started the host of fabulous stories that grew 
■^nts up,'^ Wassmuss, not only among the admiring Persians but 
^turned ( apprehensive Britons too. 

\^rds th.next heard of at Barazjar between Bushire and Shiraz, 
and ^differe, Captain Noel, a famous warrior, volunteered to put an 
end to^e whlventurings. He went forth on horseback alone, dis- 
covered\din' man’s place of hiding, collected a little force and 
captured' Wassmuss red-handed, inciting the tribesmen by pamphlet 
and word of mouth to turn out the British. Noel put Wassmuss 
under guard and ordered a poHceman to bring him to Bushire next 
morning. That night the horse of Wassmuss fell sick and, with his 
guard’s consent, every half-hour he visited its stable. Towards 
dawn the guard grew sleepy and at last omitted to accompany 
the captive. Suddenly Wassmuss was on his malingering charger’s 
back and galloping off across country. So he escaped once more, 
and now the Persian hinterland openly declared itself for him. 
With an abortive gesture Noel put a great price upon his head, but 
this was cancelled from headquarters, and Noel was recalled to 
Bushire for his own safety. 

Presently Wassmuss arrived among the Qashqai, most power- 
ful of Persian tribes, riding through the dreadful “ Cursed Range ” 
of mountains, where he incited the chiefs and headmen to rise. 
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They were ready hsteners, for die British had plotted ^galnst the 
overthrow of their chief, and Wassmuss spoke sweetly of the 
kaiser’s sympathy and alTcction By now the story was general 
m Persia that the mighty emperor had himself embraced the true 
faith of Islam Wassmuss turned back towards Shiraz 

Shiraz is a beautiful, gardened city among barren, golden 
hills He made his way to uic gendarmerie, staffed with Swedes of 
prckCerman sympathy, where he was received with applause, and 
installed himself to intrigue with the governor and surrounding 
khans He preached of British perfidy and imminent defeat, finding 
ardent support in a party calling itself the “ Fighters in the Jehad ” 
With them he arranged that mere should soon be warfare m the 
hinterland of the gulf, in tlic country of the Qashqats and against 
Shiraz 

Had It been in Wassmuss s mind to discover the British pohey in 
Persia, he would luve found lliat all their thoughts were centred 
mxin the Tigris, up winch tlicir forces were slowly driving die 
Turks But It was not his policy that Uieir intentions should be 
recognized oUierwisc than turning inward upon Persian territory, 
and dius he betn)cd die land he loved, for he told its people at a 
great meeting at Dorazjar that the British were coming to over 
run their country He flattered their courage and prowess, and so 
at last It was decided tint war should be declared War should be 
declared against Bushirc by a brave man with a flag, at dawn of the 
second diy after the meeting, and at once an attack should be 
delivered 

At the appointed hour and trysting place Wassmuss wilted 
among the palms, alone By midday a few warriors arrived and 
presently sank into pleasant siestas under the cool green shade 
Frotti fury, Wassmuss passed to whistling Bach and philosophically 
reading, until almost at sundown appeared a great concourse which 
lacked only one notable chieftain s band to complete the army 
When the sun sank the troops disbanded, but as they dispersed the 
missing khan arrived, made late by a search for errant sheep He 
was now all eagerness for the fray and with his party galloped over 
the hiU against Bushire, where he shot some Indian cavalrymen 
before returning in triumph 

About the same time Wassmuss’s propaganda reached a certain 
zealous mullah who at once declared a holy war at Makran and 
led the tnbesmen against Chahbar in the neighbourhood of Bushire 
In the battle a few British were killed but the tribesmen were 
driven oif which, despite Wassmuss’s assurances of their helplessness 
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brought them back to some respect for British might. How- 
ever, at last, in late June, the general rising he had worked for 
occurred. A batde took place at Bushire between a thousand tribes- 
men and the British garrison, armed with an old field-gun and a 
machine-gun. Wassmuss went into action with his friends, 
exhorting them. After some desperate charges, led by the sheiks, 
the tribesmen fled. 

Although it is recorded that among Persian charms there are 
certain that are ordained for the especial safety of fleeing generals, 
they should not be accounted an unvalorous race. Given a high 
cause, or oppression to overthrow, without doubt they would have 
fought as gallandy as any other race of whom a phlegmatic attend- 
ance on sudden disintegration, pride of a European army, was not 
expected. But now their ideals were too confused for so poetical 
a race, which perhaps account for the mild effects of their rising 
against the British. 

They called on these alien troops to quit Bushire and, when 
they would not, pillaged about that city. The British were forced to 
obtain their supplies from the sea, but presently other vessels than 
supply ships came steaming up the gulf. H.M.S. Juno, Pyramus, 
Lawrence and Dalhousie cast anchor off Bushire and the Union 
Jack was hoisted above that city. Soon a landing-party set about 
cutting down the palm trees of those rebellious tribesmen who 
had gone against Bushire. At Dilbar many boats filled with armed 
men, covered by ships’ great guns, forced a landing against the 
resisting warriors and a brisk little battle was fought. Shells from 
the warships began to fall among the palm groves held by the 
tribesmen, who fled, to open fire again at dawn of the next day, 
when they saw their trees still failing. Their shots were answered 
enthusiastically from the ships, v/hich, owing to an error, now 
trained their heavy weapons on the groves where the British 
sailors were at work. 

These the amazed tribesmen presently saw running for their 
lives, leaving many dead, all of which they confusedly credited to 
their own prowess and stratagem, though some numbers of them 
were slain when they returned to their forsaken, ravished groves. 
So was this held a very great victory for the Persian arms. 

Shortly afterwards they triumphed again, for, encouraged by 
Wassmuss, the sheiks attacked Bushire in strength and, although 
the attackers were routed, in the dense morning mist that covered 
the low-lying land they ran headlong into a body of British cavalry, 
sent to cut off their retreat. These were taken utterly by surprise 
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and eighty were slam. Jubilant talcs o£ the ** Angices " defeats 
spread all about Persia. 

Now Wassmuss knew that his plans went well and that, as he 
had schemed, British troops, badly needed against the Turks to the 
north, were being dt\ cried to Persia. On October lo, 1915, the 
British residents m Shiraz were made prisoners and led away to 
captisity at Ahram, die palace of Zair Khidair, where they stayed 
till late in 1916 when they were exchanged. Ac Ahram, Wassmuss 
was said to base a "wireless** with which he conxersed directly 
widi the kaiser at Berlin, it was a most useful instrument, for the 
Lniscr meted out praise and blame as they were deserved by the 
surrounding chiefs, keeping them m a suitable state of loyal 
humility. Actually ic was nothing more than an imprcssixc col- 
lection of wires and electric light bulbs which reccixcd or 
vouchsafed just what emanated from Wassmuss*s own head. 

Meanwhile, on April 29, l9i(>, Townsend had surrendered at 
Kut: the mest terrible blow that British prestige had yet suiTcred 
in the east. Two million pounds, the retreat of the whole force to its 
base, and the surrender of us guns, ofTcred by the British Govern' 
ment as terms, were refused by Enver Pasha, and twelve thousand 
British and Indian troops were made prisoners. Von der Goltz, the 
German Field-Marshal, made his headquarters at Baghdad, and 
the British cause in die ease tottered. Things were m the balance. 
Dissension arose between the Germans and Turks, who entered 
Persia in considerable strength, instc.'id of consolidating their posi- 
tion on the Tigris. They drove back the Russians, but their line 
lengthened and dwindled even as, m GallipoH, the British were 
forced to retreat. In Iraq the Turks were forced from Baghdad by 
General Maude and from Hamadan in north-west Persia by the 
reinforced Russians. The Persian tribesmen preyed upon their 
broken column. 

The British hold on Persia began to tighten. Sykes formed the 
South Persian Rifles, Dyer guarded Persian Baluchistan, Dun- 
slerville (Kipbng’s hero of " Stalky and Co.") advanced against 
those in the forests on the west of the Caspian. Nicdcrmcyer, 
after frightful privations, had crossed the deserts to Afghanistan and 
reached Kabul, but his mission was fruitless, and he with his party 
returned at length to Germany, leaving Wassmuss alone in Persia. 

With the powerful chiefs of the Qashqais and the men of 
Kazerun, Wassmuss joined battle with the South Persian Rifles in 
the country north of Shiraz. The new and hastily formed regi- 
ment was a polyglot assembly of Persian tribesmen with British 
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officers. They were surprised by the sheiks in the snow-covered 
mountains, an officer was killed, and they fled in confusion. High 
prestige and great optimism came to die men of Kazerun and 
Qashqai: 

Wassmuss was joined at this time by another German, Spiller, 
a refugee from Turkestan, who stayed with him till the end; the 
first of his own countrymen that he had seen since Bornsdorf fled 
in 1915. The British, bitterly vengeful, sought for him, forcing 
him constantly to be on the move. He was attacked by robbers 
and wounded, so that for the rest of his life he went lame. His 
friend, Saulat ud Dawla, chief of the Qashqais, led his men against 
the British but was defeated, and Wassmuss’s only gain was a 
mutiny engineered among the South Persia Rifles. Another attack 
was made on Shiraz, but this, too, failed, and at last at Firuzabad 
Saulat ud Dawla was utterly broken by Sykes’s forces. Wass- 
muss retreated to the hinterland, where he remained until the 
British sent news to him of the signing of the Armistice. They 
demanded that he should give himself up at Bushire, promising 
to repatriate him without penalty. He refused, declaring that his 
capture would be a violation of Persian neutrality. 

Sadly Wassmuss and Spiller parted from their friends. He 
expressed great sorrow that he had not brought them victory or 
gain. Then, with the assistance of the Kazerun chief, Nasr Diwan, 
himself a fugidve, they set out to cross into Turkey. Wassmuss 
abandoned his Persian clothing and, in European dress, gave 
himself out to be a Mr. Witt of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
With the connivance of his friends he was well on his road to 
escape when, in March of 1919, he indiscreetly attended a feast given 
by one of his old allies, a chief at Kashan. An Armenian tele- 
graphist informed the British and he was arrested at Gum on the 
Persian border. 

At Tehran, partly through malice, pardy through misunder- 
standing, Wassmuss was shockingly treated : beaten by Indian 
soldiers and dragged through the mud on his back to the legation 
office. He lay, and was mocked while they told him their plans 
for his disposal. At Kaswin somehow he escaped and, after a 
taxi-driver had erroneously all but delivered him back into captivity, 
came at last to the German Legation. In the autumn he was 
brought to British-occupied Cologne where he was set free. 

Wassmuss went back to liis native Saxony and married. He 
was appointed head of the Eastern Department in Berlin, where 
he worked for two years. But remorse for the evil he had brought 
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upon his friends never censed to trouble him, aggravated by a claim 
for a large sum which ihc sheiks said he had promised ilicm for 
their help. He called on his government to make settlement to 
the extent of five tliousand pounds. But how could Germany pay 
her partners in defeat, when her conquerors demanded far more 
than she could find? 

Wassmuss applied for leave and arrived at Bushire, where he 
won consent from the Briush authorities to hold a great mccung 
of the sheiks. He propounded a plan, suggested bv a friend, a 
German agricultural expert. He would settle in ine Tancistaii 
country and farm it, pa)ing the proceeds towards his debt of 
honour. The British were not encouraging. 'Hie German Govern- 
ment tried to dissuade him, at last agreeing to pay the sum he had 
asked. He took it, but held to his plan. Modern implements and 
farm machinery were imported, and the sheiks agreed to wait 
for their money to come from the farm's prospenty. 

But seven )cars passed and in spite of all nis eiTorts ic did not 
prosper. The sheiks had grown suspicious of white men, ceased 
to support him, finally deliberately worked against him. Suddenly 
one day they arrivej in force, demanding, despite their former 
agreement, instant and full settlement of me debt. They denied 
any former acceptance of his plan. He was declared bankrupt. 
Discredited, vanquished in die courts, dishonoured, he left mr 
Berlin in April, 1931. 

Disappointment and treachery broke his heart. He fell ill that 
November and, as he by dying, learnt that m the High Court 
judgment had finally been mven for him against those who had 
been his fnends. That he had for comfort, he who had worked 
and risked so much to make the affairs of his own country and of 
that other that he loved run togcUicr towards victory. 



TEN THOUSAND MILES ON 
HORSEBACK 

By 

H. F. TSCHIFFELY 

The following extract is tal^en from the adventures of A. F. 
Tschi^ely, who travelled on horsebac\ from Buenos Aires to New 
Yorl^ with his two famous horses, Gato, and Mancha. At this 
point of his journey he is accompanied by a Mr. W. who insisted 
on attempting the adventure of crossing the Andes on horsebac\. 
Mr. W. was so badly bitten by mosquitoes that he caused Mr. 
Tschiffely serious alarm. 

A fter Limatambo our way lay through beautiful wooded valleys 
with marvellous and exuberant vegetation; veritable 
"paradise for naturalists. The trail passed under enormous 
trees or again through regular forests of bamboo, and the rocks 
along the rushing and foaming streams were overhung with many 
varieties of delicate ferns. On some rocks there were big trees 
with peculiar roots hanging down like huge snakes, and on these 
roots grew big brown knobs that resembled enormous potatoes. 

Sometimes we were winding our way through narrow and deep 
valleys, with walls of rock that seemed to reach the clouds on 
either side, and then again we had to zig-zag up a rough trail, 
stumbling, scrambling and slipping. Men and beasts were drip- 
ping with perspiration, and every now and again we had to halt 
to recover our breath, and so we slowly climbed higher and higher. 

We always went along in single file, and one day, whilst we 
were slowly moving along one of those giddy trails, Gato stepped 
too near the edge, and some loose rocks gave way under his hind 
leg. He lost his footing and shot over the side and went sliding 
towards the edge of a deep precipice. For a moment I watched 
in horror, and then the miracle happened. A solitary sturdy tree 
stopped his slide towards certain death, and once the horse had 
bumped against the tree he had enough sense not to attempt to 
move. 1 took off my spurs and climbed down towards him, and as 
soon as I had reached the trembling animal I began to unsaddle 
him with the utmost care, for should he move and fall, I would at 
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least save my few precious belongings. Poor Gato had scented 
danger, and was pitifully neighing to his companion, who was 
above in safety. It was not his usual neigh— it had in it a note of 
desperation and fear. 

Once unsaddled, I made sure that he could not move from the 
spot until preparations were made to assist him from above. 
When all was ready tite horse was hauled back to safety, but had it 
not been for the fact tliat Gato spread out his forelegs like a frog, 
he would have overbalanced backwards, and the chances were 
that he would have swept me with him, for I was guiding the 
salvage operations from below. My heart was palpitating so 
violently that I thought it would bursty but once both of us were 
safely back on the trail that now looked like a paradise to me, I 
looked through the saddle bags to see if there was a drop left to 
celebrate the miraculous escape; however, we were out or luck in 
that line and had to wait until we came to a spring, where we 
washed down the fright. 

After crossing the Apurm.ac River we came to the roughest 
and most broken country imaginable. Little bridges spanned deep 
canyons and ravines, and the trail led over high passes and through 
deep gorges and winding valleys. The condition of my friend was 
getting worse every day, and he was no longer able to use his hands. 
The infections on his face had made shaving impossible, and so 
his beard had grown considerably. The matter that oozed out of 
his running sores had dried and mixed with his now stubby beard, 
making his appearance anything but attractive, to say the least. 

Some of the inclines we had to climb were almost heart- 
breaking, and we had to be very cautious not to overstrain our 
animals. 

In a beautiful and fertile mountain valley we rested in a 
picturesque village, and there my companion was obliged to change 
his mules. The cunning people asked exorbitant prices, for they 
knew that he would cither have to pay what they demanded or 
else go on foot. After having tried to cure his infections and 
having chased around for mules for five days we were finally ready 
to push on. 

When we got eventually to Ayacucho a doctor immediately 
attended to my friend, and high time it was, for the flesh of lus 
hands had positively begun to rot. From here, Mr. W. could 
reach the railway terminus by automobile, and the train would 
take him over the last range down to Lima. The best hotel in 
the town was dirty and lacking in many respects, but ^^c were 
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happy to be in it, and once the animals had been accommodated 
and fed we sat down to a hearty meal, and shortly after we were 
making up for some of our lost sleep. 

The second range of the Andes was behind us now, and 
the horses were in such excellent condition that I had no doubt 
that only an accident could prevent us from reaching Lima and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

After a few days Mr. W. was well enough to travel without 
running a risk, and accordingly he arranged to leave on a lorry 
that was about to malce the trip to the railway terminus. 

He had hardly left when heavy rains began to pour down, and 
when 1 met hiin again some three years later, he told me that 
his adventures had by no means come to an end, for the lorry 
was held up owing to landslides, and farther along some bridges 
had been washed away and he had to cross over two rivers in 
baskets hung on cables. Finally he arrived in Lima, and after 
two months his wounds had healed completely, leaving only a 
few scars to remind him of his joy ride across one of the Andean 
ranges. 

Landslides and swollen rivers made it impossible to follow the 
road and compelled me to make a large detour over the mountains 
to the west. Natives who knew these regions advised me to take 
a guide, for alone I should have difficulty in finding the direction 
among the numerous little Indian footpaths. 

With the mayor’s assistance I found an Indian in a village who 
agreed to come with me, but unfortunately the man could neither 
speak nor understand Spanish. I bought some provisions, and 
without losing time started out, the guide, like most Indians, pre- 
ferring to go on foot, arid even when the horses went at a trot 
he kept up with us with ease. After some time he led us into 
very rough country, and often he made a sign to me to go ahead, 
and then he took a short cut, and later I found him sitting some- 
where far ahead, chewing coca whilst waiting for us. 

We had crossed some giddy and wobbly hanging bridges before, 
but here we came to the worst I had ever seen or ever wish to see 
again. Even without horses the crossing of such bridges is apt 
to make anybody feel cold ripples running down the back, and, 
in fact, many people have to be blindfolded and strapped on 
stretchers to be carried across. Spanning a wild river the bridge 
looked like a long, thin hammock swung high up from one rock 
to another. Bits of rope, wire and fibre held the rickety structure 
together, and the floor was made of sticks laid crosswise and 
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covered witli some coarse fibre matting to give a foothold and to 
prevent slipping that would inevitably prove fatal The width of 
this extraormnary piece of engineering was no more than four feet, 
and Its length must have been roughl) one hundred and fifty yards 
In the middle the thing sagged down like a slack rope 

I went to examine it closely, and the very sight of it made me 
feel giddy, and the thought of what might easily happen produced 
a fcchng in my stomach as if I had swallowed a block of ice 
For a \imilc I hesitated, and tlicn 1 decided to chance it, for there 
was no odicr alternative but to return to Ayacucho and there wait 
for the dry season I unsaddled the horses, and giving the Indian 
the lad line I made signs to him to go ahead with Afancha first. 
Knowing the horse well, I caught mm by the tail and walked 
behind talking to him to keep him quiet When we stepped on 
the bridge he hesitated for a moment, then he sniffed the matting 
with suspicion, and after examining the strange surroundings he 
listened to me and cautiously advanced As we approached the 
deep sag in the middle, the bridge began to sway horribly, and 
for a moment 1 was afraid the horse would try to turn back, wluch 
would have been the end of him, but no, he had merely stopped 
to wait until the swinging motion was less, and then he moved 
on again I was nearly choking with excitement, but kept on 
talking to him and patting his haunches, an attention of which he 
was very fond Once we started upwards after having crossed the 
middle, even the horse seemed to realize that we had passed the 
worst part, for now he began lo hurry towards safety His 
waght shook the bridge so much that I had lo catch hold of the 
wires on the sides to keep my balance Gate, when his turn came, 
seeing his companion on tnc other side, gave less trouble and 
crossed over as steadily as if he were walking along a trail Once 
the horses were safely on the other side we earned over the packs 
and saddles, and when we came to an Indian hut where “ chicha ’ 
and other native beverages were sold we had an extra long drink 
to celebrate our successful crossing, whilst the horses quietly grazed 
as if they had accomplished nothing out of the way 

Torrential rams began to pour down, and the mountain trails 
were soon converted into rushing streams that earned earth and 
loose stones with them, and often we had to wait until the 
downpour ceased before we could proceed 

The guide pointed towards a mountain side that towered up 
into the sky like a wall, and it seemed to me that he tried to 
make me understand that we would have to climb up there, but as 
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this looked like an impossibility to me I thought I must be mis- 
understanding him. Much to my surprise our path led straight - 
towards this formidable mountain side, and presently we started 
up a neck-breaking path which had been partly hewn and partly 
worn out of the rocky wall. It was so steep and slippery that 
at first I considered it a physical impossibility for horses to climb 
up there, and when we finally came to the top I saw that another 
similar obstacle was ahead of us. A traveller soon gets used to 
such disappointments in the Andes, for often, after having reached 
what one thought would be the end of a long and weary climb, 
one sees another ahead, and frequently one has by no means finished 
with the eternal zig-zags even when the second has been 
surmounted. 

The Indians in these parts may appear to be sullen, but yet I 
found them kind and hospitable. I shall always remember how 
well a solitary woman treated us when we arrived at her hut. Her 
husband was away, and so she was left alone with the children. 
She prepared food for us, and in return I gave her and the children 
some chocolate, for the good woman refused to accept money. 
When daylight permitted we were glad to be off again, for it was 
bitterly cold, and my fingers were stiff and aching. 

I was hoping that the clouds and fogs would lift towards noon, 
but this did not happen, and as time went on it became darker and 
darker. Towards evening thunder began to rumble in the distance, 
and suddenly a furious storm began to rage around us. The Indian, 
who was carrying our small food supply on his back, hurried ahead, 
and when we found an overhanging rock we took shelter under it. 
The rain poured down in such torrents that I was thankful not to 
be on a slope or in one of those trails in a hollow. 

When the storm had passed the Indian left me, and, thinking 
he had merely gone to see what the weather was likely to do, I 
sat down to wait for him. After about a quarter of an hour I began 
to wonder what was keeping the man away for so long, and went 
to look for him, but although I searched in every direction and 
called, there was no sign of him. It was already dusk and still 
he did not appear, so I unsaddled and prepared to spend the night 
under the rock where we had taken refuge during the storm. 
Obviously the cunning Indian had returned towards home, taking 
with him all my food supplies, and as I had paid him in advance 
he must have thought it foolish to face further hardships, especially 
during an abnormally severe rainy season. 

This was by no means the first time I had been in similar 
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situaiions, and so I scaled down to make the best of it until dasvn 
would permit us to continue. 

In the evening I sighted a small settlement on a slope, and sshen ■■ 
I arrived there ute auMe (alderman) told me 1 was in Paucara, ' 
and in spite of not being any the wiser for tliis piece of information, . 
I was glad to be there, for at least there were hopes of getting 
somcdiing to cat. The Indian iitcalJc gave me quarters in an empty 
hut next to his, and after a while brought me a steaming plate of ] 
barley soup and a bundle of straw for the horses. 

At sunrise the atejUc put me on a trail, informing me that by 
following it I would hit the “ Mejorada," which is the terminus of 
the Central Peruvian Railroad. More titan once I thought I must 
has’c gone the wrong way, for evening was approaching, and still . 
I couhl see no railway line. Rounding a bend my fears were dis- 
pelled, for far below us, in a green valley, I saw a tliin line, like 
a black thread that wound and twisted along the foot of the 
mountain. We were safe, for this must be a railroad, a thing 
I had not seen for a long, long time. 

From the railway terminus, going was easy to Huancayo, the 
first passably decent place we had struck for a long time. 

This little town is noted for its Indian market, which is held 
every Sunday, and which is probably the most important and busy 
of its kind in the whole of South America. On Saturday after- 
noon, and early on Sunday morning, Indians come flocking into 
town from far and near. Pottery, leather goods, hand-woven 
blankets, dyes, grain, cleverly carved and painted calabashes, herbs, 
etc., arc sold at low prices, provided the buyer knows how to 
barter with the thrifty vendors. Up to thirty thousand people gather 
weekly in this town, and nowhere else h.avc I seen such a busy and 
colourful Indian market. 

I am certain that the horses enjoyed their stay in Huancayo as 
much as I did, and I was sorry when 1 had to take them out of 
their alfalfa field. U would not take us long now to cross the 
last mountain range. 

Recent landslides again forced me to make a large detour, but 
luckily a fair trail led towards Tarma, a charming little town in 
a beautiful fertile valley where the climate is one of eternal spring. 
A very good road connects Tarma with Oroya where the Cerro 
dc PaKO Mining Corporauon has its smelting plant. I followed 
this winding road for a few miles, and then took a short cut over a 
mountain to save time and distance. 

The mining corporation has a very good hotel in Oroya, and the 
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officials did everydiing to make me comfortable. Near the smelter 
the Americans have even made a golf links. 

I visited the smelters, and next day continued over the mountains 
to another American-operated mine, where I was again treated 
with great kindness. The following day we crossed over the Ticlio, 
the highest point we reached in the third Andean range, some 
sixteen thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 

In two days we were down in the hot plains near the Pacific 
coast. The sudden change of atmospheric pressure affected my 
hearing, for my ears were humming and buzzing, and I constantly 
heard noises like the ringing of bells. 

Having no other change with me, I was still wearing my heavy 
leather clothes which made me feel the heat doubly. My face was 
so badly chapped with the cold winds of the high regions that I 
had not been able to shave for some days, and my appearance was 
such that even the street urchins on the outskirts of Lima shouted 
“ bandolero ” after me. The three of us were covered with dust, 
and perspiration fairly dripped off us, so I could hardly blame the 
guttersnipes. 

In the morning I had telephonically advised the Argentine 
minister that I would arrive in the capital at four p.m., but as I had 
timed it badly I was in the centre of the town over one hour before 
time. I dismounted in front of an hotel in the centre of the town, 
where we had arranged to meet. Soon a small crowd collected 
around us, and presently a policeman elbowed his way through the 
bystanders to see what was happening, and when he saw me he 
stared as if he were looking at the Wild Man of Borneo. When I 
explained who I was he gave me a broad smile, and kindly offered 
to look after the horses whilst I went into the hotel to see if anybody 
had arrived. When I walked into the lobby, the employees’ looks 
were real studies, for they had probably never seen such 
a rough-looking specimen of humanity before. 

I suddenly remembered that I still had my guns on me, and 
when I saw that nobody was there to greet me I thought it would 
be entertaining to have a little joke to pass away time. It was 
obvious that nobody suspected who I was, and so I walked to the 
room-clerk’s desk and asked him for a room with a bath, but instead 
of answering he rushed away to consult with the manager, and 
I was not at all surprised when he returned and very apologetically 
informed me that all the rooms were occupied but that there was 
a quite good hotel not far from there. 

Instead of leaving I returned to the lobby where I sat down and 
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ordered a bottle of beer, and as they could not very well tell me 
that they had finished their stock, tnc waiter reluctantly placed a 
bottle and glass before me and quickly retired to the place where 
he had sto<^ before, acting something like a performing dog run 
ning back to his stool after having gone through his repertoire of 
tncks 

After some time the Argentine minister, accompanied by a few 
prominent men and friends, arnved, and when the hotel people saw 
that they had come to greet me, they looked as embarrassed as if 
they haa suddenly lost their trousers An Argentine sportsman who 
owned several racehorses immediately offered me his stables, and 
soon after Mancha and Gato were trying to make up for what they 
had missed m the mountains 

I bought myself some suitable clothes for city wear, and next 
morning, after having bailicd and shaved, and generally “ dolled 
up,” 1 sat down at my table to have breakfast My appearance was 
now so dificrcnt that the waiter asked me kindly to move to another 
table, tclhng me that the one I was sitting at was reserved for “ the 
Argentine ndcr.” 

The first day’s ndc from Lima was to take me to Ancon, some 
twenty odd miles Knowtnn that 1 would find no fodder there I 
had sent a bale of hay ahead by train, for a railway connects this 
httlc bathing resort with the capital About half way I was stopped 
by a soldier of the gt4ordsa ctud who demanded to see my licence 
for firearms, a document I did not possess He very politely asked 
me to accompany him to the local headquarters where I explained to 
the capitan who I ^vas, and this gentleman issued me a permit in 
order to present my bang held up again 

This little incident proved to be a blessing m disguise, for the 
officer informed me that a nver I had to cross a httlc farther ahead 
was high and therefore dangerous, and the capitan kindly sent a 
soldier willi me to show tlic best place to cross I never minded 
swimming rivers, but when I had to do this right alongside railway 
bridges that arc impossible to cross with horses, I was none too 
pleased If jt was possible to swim the horses near the bridge I 
usually unsaddled the animals and earned everything over on foot, 
walking on the sleepers, and thus saving myself the trouble of 
having to wrap everything up in a waterproof sheet 

A few miles before we reached Ancon we entered the first sandy 
desert Near here the last battle between Chill and Peru was fought, 
and the dead were buried in this stretch of desert where they fell 
In time the winds shifted the sand, exposing a mass of skulls and 
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bones. What a resting place for those who gave their lives for their 
country ! 

It was a good thing that I had sent some hay ahead, for other- 
wise the horses would have had to pass another night on empty 
stomachs. Water is very scarce in many places along the Peruvian 
coast, and even in this fashionable bathing resort it is sold at ten 
centavos a tin. 

Contrary to the practice of most travellers in dry regions, I carried 
no water. For my own use I had a flask of brandy, and another 
filled with lemon juice mixed with a little salt. This concoction 
was very stimulating but tasted so bad that I was never tempted to 
drink much at a time. As for the horses, I calculated that the 
energy wasted by them in carrying water would be greater than the 
actual benefit derived from drinking it, so they only drank when 
we came to a river or some village. 

After leaving Ancon we travelled over high sand dunes, and at 
eventide, in a fertile plain, we arrived at a big hacienda belong- 
ing to a Chinaman, whose hospitality I shall never forget. The 
next day’s trip being a long one we started long before daybreak. 
When I saddled up I thought my saddle-bags were rather heavier 
than usual, and later I found out that my kind host had filled 
them with all sorts of good things during the night. 

The first rays of dawn found us among sand dunes where the 
horses sank deep into the soft sand that had been blown about by the 
wind until it appeared like ripples on a lake. The imposing silence 
was broken only by the rolling of the waves that sounded like the 
snoring of some sleeping giant. The wind almost immediately 
covered our tracks, and soon the terrible heat rose in waves, making 
breathing uncomfortable. In some places I could follow the coast, 
riding along the wet sand, where I made the horses go at a fast 
trot or even at a slow gallop, for I knew that this would be 
impossible once the sun rose higher; and time was very 
precious. 

In most of the coastal villages I slept in the police stations, 
when there were any, and the horses spent the nights in the prison 
yards, which are surrounded by high adobe walls. Hardly any of 
these settlements have hotels or inns, and if there happened to be a 
hut masquerading under the name, it usually lacked a safe place 
where I could keep the horses. If I was lucky enough to find 
the prison empty, the jefe de policia gave me the keys to the 
place. Thus I could lock up my things and then go to see if 
there was any fodder to be found, and whilst I took the animals 
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10 water, often at some distance from the place, my belongings 
were relatively safe. 

Still following the hot, sandy coast, we came to a large sugar 
plantation, not tar from which stands the fortress of Paramonga 
that was built by the ancient Chtmu Indians. 

From Paramonga north there is a vast desert, close on a hundred 
miles from one river to the next, and as there is no water to be 
found there I was obliged to make the crossing in one journey. 
For this reason I had to wait for tlic full moon before I could, wi^ 
a certain degree of safety, attempt this long ride. 

There was an outbreak of bubonic plague whilst I was there, 
and quite a number of planution workers died, whilst many more 
were ill. The authorities raided their fildiy quarters, and it was a 
pathede yet amusing sight to see dicir owners howling and wailing 
as they walked behind tlicir filthy belongings which were being 
carted out to be burnt, together with some ancient mummies that 
had been discovered near there in an old burial ground. I took 
every precaution against the horrible disease and was particularly 
carcruf never to lie down to rest unless I had previously sprinkled 
my bed with insect powder, for fleas and similar pests transmit the 
germs of bubonic plague. 

After four days' waiting I was ready to start, and as I did not 
intend to carry water for Utc horses, I was careful not to give 
them anyiliing to drink the day before we left, for I wanted them 
to be thirsty and therefore not likely to refuse a good drink immedi- 
ately before starling out. For myself 1 packed two bottles of lemon 
juice in the sandlc-bags, and the only food I took with me were 
a few pieces of chocolate that had been in my pack for some 
days. Towards evening we were ready, and when the sun was 
setting we crossed the river, on the other side of which the rolling 
desert starts. I waited until the horses had finished their drink, 
and after tlicy had pawed and played with the cool water I mounted, 
and Soon we were on the soft and still hot sands that made a 
peculiar hissing sound under the hoofs of the animals. The 
indescribable colours of a tropical sunset were reflected on the 
glittering waves of the ocean, and the old Indian fortress assumed 
a tint of gold. Even the inhospitable sandy wastes had changed 
their dread and desolate appearance, for now the sand dunes and 
undulations were one mass of colour, from golden brown to dark 
purple, according to light and shadows, A few belated sea birds 
tvcrc hurriedly flying towards their distant roosting places on some 
rocky island; everything seemed to be different now, except the 
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regular, eternal rolling of the breakers on the shore. No sooner 
had the last clouds ceased to glow like fading beacon fires than 
darkness set in, and after a while the moon rose over the mountain 
ranges in the far east, slowly, majestically; and more than welcome 
to me. 

The sensation of riding on soft sand is a peculiar one at first, 
until the body becomes used to the peculiar springless motion of 
the horse. Knowing that such conditions mean a great strain on 
the animal I could not help moving in the saddle, uselessly 
endeavouring to assist my mount. We were twisting and winding 
our way through among high sand dunes and, whenever it was 
possible, I guided the animals down to the wet sand on the beach 
where I would urge them into a slow gallop. Often we came to 
rocky places or to land points which stretched far out, and thus 
I was forced to make a detour inland again, frequently for consider- 
able distances. For the first few hours I observed everything around 
me and admired the brilliance of the moon that made the ocean 
glitter like silver, and gave the often strange sand formations a 
ghosdy appearance. Soon even all this became monotonous to me, 
and every time I stopped to rest the horses for a while or to adjust 
the saddles, I lit a cigarette to help pass the time away. Shortly 
before dawn I had to halt for quite a long time, for the moon had 
gone down behind some clouds and we were left in darkness; it 
would not have been wise to continue lest I should take the wrong 
direction or lead the horses into places where the sand is so soft 
that they would sink in up to their bellies. 

My instinct for finding the direction had developed to a notable 
degree by this time, probably because I had not very much to 
think about besides keeping the horses’ noses facing the right 
way, but even when I knew exactly which way to go, fogs or 
darkness on several occasions made me think it wiser to wait until 
I could see. 

The first rays of the morning sun were hot, and I rightly 
anticipated that the day was going to be a “ scorcher.” The 
horses plodded along as if they realized that they were in the 
midst of a serious test, and when it was about one hour after noon 
I noticed that they lifted their heads and sniffed the air. Immedi- 
ately after they hurried their steps, and I believe they would have 
broken into a gallop if I had permitted them to do so. I was 
wondering why the horses were so keen to hurry along, and within 
an hour 1 knew the reason, for we arrived at the river, and I am 
certain that the animals scented water long before I could see it; 
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obviously Mancha and Gaio still possessed die instincts of the wild 
horse 

It hid taken us exactly tuenty liours to cross the desert, and I 
hive no desire ever to nuke mother such ride 

After all these trjing journeys 1 rested for two days, for there 
ivas pjendy of grass for the horses, and I, for a clnngc was able to 
c\cn enjo) a few decent meals again 

One evening 1 diought i would pass a couple of hours away 
by going to see some moving pictures which were announced for 
that night The featro w'as merely a large shed with a tin 
roof, and the films shown were old and worn out, but yet the 
audience seemed del^htcd with the show All of a sudden every- 
body made a rusli for the door, there were a few shrieks from 
women, and the whole place sliook Before I had even time to 
dunk what was happening the phec was empty, only myself and 
two women who had famicd remaining there liven then I could 
not make out vviiat lud happened, hut when 1 went outside I was 
told there had been an earthquake I had been under die impres- 
sion that the trampling and rushing crowd had shaken up the place 
Luckily nobody was hurt m that stampede for the open, but a few 
hid sustained rmnor bruises and knocks and die rest had come out 
of It vvitii only a good fright No one seemingly keen on gomg 
bick, the management announced die show as having terminated, 
much to my surpnsc nobody protested or asked for '* money back ” 

Fording some of the wide and usually slow dovving rivers was 
not widiouc Its dangers, trcaclicrous quicksands lurking where one 
least expects to find them If anybody happened to Uve near a 
river I had to ford, I always offered a go^ reward if he were 
willing to show me the best place where to cross, but often I had 
to try my luck alone 

Once we came to a river that had a very bad reputation for 
quicksands, and so I rode upstream until I came to a hut where 
a fisherman lived He was willing to help me across He had a 
pony which, he told me, served to drag his net through the shallow 
water along die beach Mounted on diis animal he came to show 
me the way, but he only did this after having received five soles 
(Peruvian standard currency) m advance for his services We had 
nearly reached the other side of the shallow but wide nver when 
suddenly his pony’s hindlegs sank into the sand Knowing what 
this meant, I hurried my horses along, made a semi cu’clc around 
my guide, and was fortunate enough to reach the dry shore 
Without losing a moment, I untied the lasso I always had handy, 
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and then cautiously waded back to where the man was still sitting 
on his animal, which was sinking deeper and deeper. As soon as 
I had thrown him the lasso he put it around the pony’s neck; then 
jumped off and came towards me, all the time holding on to the 
lasso in case he also should sink in. 

Continuing our difficult journey through hot sandy wastes, we 
entered the fertile Chicama valley where a German company 
cultivates sugar-cane, cotton, etc. This is probably the best that 
Peru can show in agricultural enterprise, and I appreciated sleeping 
in decent quarters once more, eating good food and tasting a bottle 
of cold imported beer. As in the regions of Lake Titicaca, I was 
on several occasions taken for a Chilean spy along the coast of Peru, 
and once or twice things looked distinctly ugly for me. What on 
earth a spy might be looking for in these God-forsaken places, I do 
not know, but when one considers the ignorance of the people 
there, one must be surprised at nothing. 

The river Santa was the one that gave me most trouble. At the 
time it was in full flood, and the people thought it would be 
impossible to swim the horses across, the wide, swift river. How- 
ever, I knew the animals could perform the feat, and as I had no 
intention of waiting for an indefinite period for it to go down I 
decided to make the attempt. Natives strongly advised me not to 
be foolish, for they warned me that the river was very tricky and 
that if I missed a certain place there was no other chance to land 
the horses and they would be carried down to the sea. 

I heard so many terrible things about the Rio Santa that I went 
to have a look at it. About half an hour’s ride through a veritable 
jungle, flooded by the waters of the river, brought me to my 
destination. 

I must admit that I did not like the look of things, for not only 
was the other bank far away, but the mass of water came down 
with a roar, boiling, seething and tumbling, carrying with it 
branches and trees, besides which, as some friends who accompanied 
me e.xplained, there were several rocks just below the surface, and 
if a horse swam over any of them he would be ripped to pieces. 
In places where two currents met there were large whirlpools, and 
it did not take me long to realize that it would be very dangerous 
to make the attempt unless one happened to be thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of the river. 

In normal times cattle are swum across by chimbadores , who 
thus earn their living, but when the waters are high nobody ever 
tries. When we had discussed the question my friends went to 
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look for the best of tlicse men, to ask his opinion. After a long 
watt he arwed, and having cartiuUy studied 
had his doubts about any animal reaching the other bank, .as mere 
was only one possible landing place, and if this was not reached die 
horses would ^ lost. I had been in some bad rivers before, and 
on every occasion my animals behaved admirably, so I did not 
hesitate to assure him that tliey were capable of performing the feat. 
Finally we arranged to meet next morning and to make llic 

attempt. , , 

The news spread like wildfire among the n.iti>C5, and next 
morning a large number oi curious people arnsed to see die show, 
some on horses or mules, others on foot. When we icachcti the 
proposed scene of action some were already there watting for us, 
and cNcn on the rocks on the opposite Ixink odicrs lud uken 


position 

People cross some of Uicsc rwers m a basket slung on a cable, 
and the one across tins riser is the longest 1 lia\c seen, ending on 
a high rock on the other bank. I unsaddled, and the things were 
taken across by means of the cable. When 1 thought ever) thing 
was ready one of the local authorities, who had been ver) fricndl) 
with me, came up and bluntly told me he would not allow me to 
enter the nver, (or such a thing amounted to rank, suicide, 
especially as I did not know die tricks and dangers of these wild 
waters 


I could already see myself returning a beaten man and waning 
for davs, or maybe even weeks, before being able to reach that 
other Dank, and just then I saw the chimbador stonding near. 
I offered him a good sum of money if lie would swim my animals 
across, and to this nobody had any objection, for these men arc 
wonderful swimmers and know every inch and inck of die river. 
At first he refused to consider my oiler, but when I agreed that he 
could Icivc the horses if he saw dm they could not reach the only 
landing place and save himself he promised to try. 

For a long time he studied the scctiung river, and sent a few 
men to different points upstream to signal should brandies or trees 
come floating down I advised him to mount on Mancha and to 
leave Gato to follow behind loose The former would never let 
anyone but myself ride him on dry land wiiIiouC bucking, so we 
coaxed him into the water where the man mounted without 
trouble, and as soon as the “all dear’* signal was given ihcv 
started to wade out, and in a few moments the current swept the 
three downstream, Gato following dose beliind his companion 
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The people on the bank had made bets as to whether or not 
the horses would cross, and I must admit I passed minutes that 
seemed hours, until at long last there was a loud cheer from many 
throats and both animals waded out on the other side nearly half 
a mile downstream. The Rio Santa had been conquered in full 
flood. 

I crossed by the cable and continued the journey, but my 
adventures for the day were not yet over, for on reaching an 
hacienda where I intended to pass the night I found the 
peones (workers) in an uproar. Indians and mestizos were 
gesticulating in groups, and 1 heard that one had attempted to kill 
another. There being no doctor within miles, I was asked if I 
could do anything for the wounded man. I found him lying in a 
hut, fairly soaked in blood. He was obviously wounded deeply, 
and his lungs were damaged, for he was coughing up blood. I 
washed the wound, and as there was some laudanum in the 
medicine chest I gave him a solution of this to drink. The man 
who had attacked him was in a small hut that served as prison, 
and when I went to have a look at him I found him with both legs 
fixed in strong wooden stocks. He was an Indian, and with his 
long hair and savage looks was anything but attractive. 

During the night my host came to call me, saying that the 
prisoner was attempting to escape. I hurriedly dressed, took my 
electric torch and a revolver, and went to see what was happening. 
When I approached the prison door a stone hit me in the chest, 
whereupon I made ready for rough work. Playing my torch into 
the hut, I saw the Indian with a dagger in his hand, and it was 
easy to see that he had dug around one of the posts that held down 
the stocks. The man was roaring like a wild beast, and it was 
obvious that he was ready to make a fight for freedom. The only 
thing to do was to disarm him and then make him safe for the 
night. Accordingly I picked up a board, and holding it in front 
of myself rushed at the man and kicked him so as to make him lie 
down, but he managed to injure my right hand slighdy. As soon 
as he was down Indian men and women rushed at him, some 
kicking him, whilst others tore his hair. To make him safe he was 
taken out of the stocks and bound with a rope. I could hear him 
moaning and complaining, and when I came out in the morning 
lie was still lying in the courtyard surrounded by Indians who had 
kept an eye on him throughout the night. He was still in the 
same position as when I had last seen him, and when I requested 
his guard to loosen the ropes a little they told me he was no longer 
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bound. When I examined the man I could not help feeling sorry 
for him, for the ropes had cut m deep and he was bleeding in 
several places. His e)es were bloodshot and he was more dead than 
alive, the only sign of life he gave being a faint moan every now 
and again. 

I was glad when I was on my way again, and often wondered 
later what happened to both the assailant and the victim; I do not 
think I shall c\cr forget the Rio Santa. 



THE WOMAN WHO FOUGHT IN 
THE CRIMEAN WAR 

By 

T. V. BULEY 

T he opening scene of any adventure story should be adven- 
turous in its setting: bugles sounding as dawn breaks; the 
wash and kiss of the sea on the side of an outward bound 
ship; frowning mountains and dark forests of lost continents. This 
adventure has nothing of these — in fact it opens in the most 
unlikely place in the world — in the boudoir of a young Victorian 
lady of fashion, beloved daughter of rich and socially elite parents. 

She sits in the luxurious heavily furnished room with her diary 
open in front of her and she thinks over her life. She has health, 
good looks, wealth, position and brains (a somewhat doubtful 
attribute for that time). She had had offers of marriage, socially 
she is a success, she has every reason to be proud of herself and 
yet — 

“ In my thirty-first year,” wrote Florence Nightingale, “ I see 
nothing desirable but death. Everything has been tried, foreign 
travel, kind friends, everything.” And then a last despairing cry 
of utter frustration and boredom. “ My God ! What is to become 
of me?” 

Three years later, when the guns were booming in the Crimea, 
when harassed cabinet ministers were vainly trying to shield them- 
selves against her attacks, when the Queen of England herself was 
enquiring after her welfare, all the world was to know what had 
become of Florence Nightingale. But in the years that she made 
that entry in her diary she was gathering strength for her last 
desperate fight against conventions, against wealth, blind parental 
love, against the whole uselessness of her fashionable life. 

Florence Nightingale and her elder sister, Parthenope, were 
in childhood given all the advantages of education, travel, and 
social contacts that their parents’ position allowed. But when at 
length they took their rightful places in society it was plainly seen 
by the anxious Mrs. Nightingale that while Parthe took to this 
mode of life with enthusiasm, Florence — though her social success 
was no less — showed increasing restlessness. 

698 
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" l£ only she would marry,” was the burden of her cry. But 
Florence had no intention of marrying. Indeed, she at length 

openly declared her desire to follow a " career." 

That in itself was bad enough, but when they learnt which 
particular career she desired to follow, her parents were horrified, 

“ If 1 should determine to study nursing and to devote my life 
to that profession, do you diink it would be a dreadful tbing?" 
Florence asked an eminent doctor — and there eould be no doubt 
of his answer. 

At that time there could scarcely have been a more disreputable 
occupation for women than nursing. The so<alIcd hospital nurses 
were, almost svithour caceprion, women of immoral character, 
among whom sobriety was practically unknown. They were in 
general untrained and unfitted, or incapable of carrying out tlicir 
duties. Among women such as diese, the delicate and sensitive 
Florence Nightingale wished to take her place I No w onder that 
the idea was firmly quashed by her parents, and tliat she was 
forced once more into the social round. 

Nevertheless, the idea tliat she was born for some purpose 
persisted witli this most unusual product of the Victorian age. She 
managed to amass— almost surreptitiously— a vast amount of 
knowledge of medical reports, sanitary conditions, and the 
histories and organization of hospitals and institutions. The 
happiest time of her life was the three months she spent at Kaiser- 
swerth on tlic Rhine, an institution where Protestant women of 
high ideals might train as nurses and gain much useful experience 
in social service generally. 

During her training here, she was visited by the friends, who 
more than anyone else in her life, were to help her to achieve the 
astounding things that she did— these were Sydney Herbert and his 
wife. 

In 1852, when Florence was thirty-two, she entered into the 
last phase of her struggle for freedom. Her aunt, Mrs. Smith, 
negotiated once more with her mother, with the result that she 
reported to her niece that Mrs. Nightingale had no objection to her 
daughter undertaking a “ mission in life,” but that she felt that a 
husband was necessary to protect her, and that, as a good mother, 
she felt bound to defend her daughter against doing anything that 
would, in her mind, prevent a husband from presenting hitnself. 

Presumably, Florence Nightingale received the message with a 
snort of disdain, and pointed out with acidity that she was now in 
her thirties, and that the usual age of marriage for young ladies of 
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her generation was about eighteen. At all events, the reluctant 
parents gave way, and after further training in Paris, Florence 
Nightingale became the superintendent of an “ Establishment for 
Gentlewomen During Illness,” in Upper Harley Street. 

Her work here lasted a year, and then came the great call — the 
call for which she had shaped her whole life. The Crimean War 
broke out. Less than a week after the English troops landed, the 
batde of Alma was fought, and The Times began to report the 
shocking condition of the sick and wounded in Scutari. 

All Britain was roused by the outspoken despatches of The Times 
correspondent. Now was Florence Nightingale’s chance. Her 
letter offering her services in the East, and that of Sydney Herbert, 
the new war minister, asking her to go, crossed in the post. It 
should be noted that Herbert’s letter gives a tentative but neverthe- 
less clear scheme of how the whole thing might be arranged but 
ends, nevertheless, with a tactful but firm insistence that the consent 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale must be obtained. 

Before such a stupendous thing even Mrs. Nightingale was 
silent. With two trusted aides-de-camp, and thirty-eight nurses — 
the best that could be obtained — Florence Nightingale set sail for 
Constantinople on October 21, 1854. 

The voyage was a tidumphant pilgrimage for the nurses. For 
their chief it was a brief respite in which she might try to plan 
ahead, to organize, to sum up the characters of her staff — to prepare 
herself as best she might for what was to come. 

She had no illut-ons — took no man’s word. She had been told 
that she would find everything she required at her destination. At 
Marseilles she stopped long enough to buy large quantities of drugs, 
food, beds, clothing, dressings — all the immediate needs of a 
hospital, including several kitchen stoves. These she paid for with 
her own money. 

No, she had no illusions ! When one of her nurses fluttered up 
to her and said : “ Oh, Miss Nightingale, when we land, don’t let 
there be any red-tape delays, let us get to nursing the poor fellows.” 

“The strongest will be wanted at the washtub,” was the reply. 

But even before she was properly aware of the true awfulness 
of the conditions that awaited her, Florence Nightingale was rmder 
no misapprehension as to the immensity of the responsibility laid 
on her shoulders. The whole machinery of war was obsolete and 
out of date. There was no medical service to cope with the 
casualties — there was literally no organization. The Government 
at home was facing an immense scandal. In their desperation 
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they }ud called a woman to help diem out of their pli^Iu. 

Dopitc the clear orders of the Ciosernment at home» she knew 
tlut die would meet with jealousy* witlt prejudice, and that daily 
die would In' called U|’x>ri lo deal tsrth matters well outside her 
jurisdiction. 

On Nosember die bnded* just as news filtered through of the 
magniiiccnl but useless Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
Into tile Valley of Death 
Utxic die Six Hundred." 

** Bad news from Balaclava," wrote Florence, as she waited to 
land. ** You will licar the awful wreck of our poor cavalry, four 
hundred wounded, arriving at this moment for us to nurse . . 

An hour or so bter ^ic was nuking her first round of the 
hospital. H'.c hoipiul Iiad been transformed from a barracks by 
the simple cxjKdicnt of gis'ing it a coat of whitesvash. Undcrncat/t 
were open sewers, which alone nude the air in the wards 
indescribably foul. The men by often on tlic floor— there were 
not enough bedsteads— only a few indies apart, between coarse 
canvas diccts. *I*hc pbcc was oscr*ain wiili vermin of every 
description; the floors were rotten; the furniture and utensils for 
cleaning, cooking, etc., ssac conspicuous only by Uicir absence. 

The men were suffering not only from wounds, but from ill* 
nesses and fevers caused Ly lack of nouridimcni, exposure artd 
cxluustion due to tlic terrible tundling they h.*id received. It was 
rcjxirtcd that they were more often dragged th.in carried to the 
hospital from liic landing*stagc— after a terrible journey by sea 
from the scene of battle. LucKy indeed were those who died in 
battle, swiftly and cleanly. 

Tlic maximum accommodation of the hospital was two thousand 
four hundred and diir(y-four— tlic death rate 11*35 appalling, and 
there were always more cbmouring for admission. 

Against such conditions what could a handful of women do? 

Yet die mimclc happened. Out of a chaos so horrible, so hopc' 
less (hat even the hardened soldiers were nauseated by the signts 
ilicy lud to endure, Florence Nightingale began to create order. 

She provided decent food lor men too sick and weak to 
stomach the eternal boiled meat that was the staple hospital ration. 
She even tried lo ensure that the ordinary meat was boned so that 
one man sliould not receive a portion consisting entirely of bone 
or gristle— but that was loo much for ilic red-tape upholders at 
Constantinople ; " It would require a new regubtion or the service 
to bone the meat " she w’as told. 
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Before the arrival of Miss Nightingale, only six shirts a month 
had been washed — now she organized laundry women from 
among the soldiers’ wives, and the men began to enjoy the comforts 
of clean bodies and bed-linen. 

It seems incredible that one woman could accomplish the 
herculean task that she did. She met, as she had anticipated, with 
suspicion, with contempt and with jealousy from the surgeons and 
medical authorities. From this, her official position, as laid down 
by the war office, could not save her. Gradually by tact, by firm- 
ness, and chiefly by demonstration of her own tremendous 
efficiency, she wore down their enmity, and in most cases earned 
not only their respect, but their loyal co-operation. 

She fought or ignored red-tape and officialdom. It is believed 
that she even committed the heinous crime of seizing goods in the 
purveyor’s warehouses before the board had “ sat ” on them — and 
that the purveyor himself, shocked into silence, could only stand 
by and watch rules and regulations flung to the wind by one terrible 
woman. 

Her own staff of nurses were not always easy to manage. They 
were not all competent : some had to be sent home, there were 
religious differences, there was even trouble about the dress they 
must wear. 

“ I came out, ma’am, prepared to submit to everything, to be 
put upon in every way. But there are some things, ma’am, one 
can’t submit to. There is the caps, ma’am, that suits one face, and 
some that suits another. And if I’d known, ma’am, about the 
caps, great as was my desire to nurse at Scutari, I wouldn’t have 
come, ma’am.” 

However, in this instance the woman was reconciled to the 
despised caps, and stayed to prove herself an excellent nurse. The 
only time that Florence Nightingale vented her wrath on the head 
of Sidney Herbert, most loyal of supporters at home, was when he 
sent out a fresh batch of nurses without her approval, and their 
“ disorderly behaviour ” threatened to undo all the good she had 
done. 

I take rank in the Army as brigadier-general, because forty 
British females whom I have with me are more difficult to manage 
than four thousand men,” she writes somewhat caustically; and 
the sympathies of every right-minded person are fully aroused on 
that point by another glimpse of some of the females she had to 
manage, for she writes later ; “ Above fourteen stone we will not 
have; the provision of bedsteads is not strong enough.” 
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Yet thcic ucrc liic exceptions. On Uic wliolc, Florence 
Nigtuingalc could not s{>cak highly enough o£ the splendid \^ork 
done by the vvomett uhu accomp.intcd her. 

After six months 4t Scuuri, the clungcs wrought in the general 
ho>>piul were noilting s]u>ri of miraculous. Tlie sanitation and 
sewage ot the hospitiM buildings were no longer a greater menace 
to the men dun gunhre and sssord*wounds. The food was adc' 
quatCt and decently cooked. Special diets were provided for those 
who needed them. Each nun was adenuatcU clothed, and provided 
with such necessities as towels, toolhbrtisncs, combs, etc. The 
wards were clean; organization and orderliness made the task of 
physicians and surgeons far more easy. 

llic death rate lud drop{>cd from four Iiundrcd and twenty to 
twxnty-iwo eases in a thousand, bhc had turned builder, even, and 
had on her own rcsiKmninhty ordcfcJ repairs to some wards too 
dilapidated for use, but which were badly needed for a fresh batch 
of wounded men. She had appealed to the ambassador at 
Constantinople to authorise (he expense, but as he disclaimed 
rcs|>onsibiht), she lud paid out of her own {xxkct. But the wards 
were ready when the men arrived. 

Those who worked with her during those six months 
marvelled at her physical endurance. All day she would sit in her 
ollice dealing wnii every |x)ssiblc cnrjmry; requisitions from 
physicians and surgeons, requests from nurses for diet sheets for 
special eases; innumerable letters; the |Krsonal affairs of nurses and 
stad— then sJic would go into the wards and personally attend the 
surgeons iscrforming eqKraiions— standing for hours, or herself 
fight for the life of some man given up as hopeless. 

To the medical stalf, to the military authorities, to the 
blunderers at iiomc, whose follies she could never brook patiently, 
to her own women nurses, she was just and c.apabic, but on the 
whole a terrifying woman. It was the men ihcm'clvcs who had 
reason to know the Florence Nightingale of jxipiilar conception — 
“ Tlic Lady with tlic Lamp.** 

By night, attended sometimes by one orderly, more often alone, 
she would make tlic rounds of the wards — four t.nics of beds. Site 
would slop here and there to exchange a quiet word or to give 
assistance to any who were restless or in pain. All those .awake 
would turn their weary heads on ihcir pillows to watch " The Lady 
with the Lamp ” pass, and feel better for her very presence. 

After that last round, Florence Nighunjjalc would more often 
llian not return to her office to write her official reports to Sydney 
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Herbert, reports written in haste, composed when she had a 
minute to spare, or was dropping with weariness. They spared 
nobody, and did not err on Ae side of presenting conditions as 
better than they were. Sidney Herbert thanked her for telling 
him “ the terrible truth.” 

Before she had been six months in Scutari, she had instituted 
reading and recreation rooms for the convalescent soldiers, and 
had organized a scheme by which the men could send money home 
to be saved. 

In the May of 1855, conditions in Scutari were so improved that 
she felt justified in leaving for an inspection of other hospitals in 
the Crimea. 

On this journey she suffered extreme physical hardship. She 
spent days in the saddle or was driven over die bleak inhospitable 
hills. She bore cold and hunger, and met again with a renewal of 
jealousy from headquarters — in one case being locked out of a 
hospital she had been officially asked to take over. 

In the end, endurance came to an end, she caught the Crimean 
fever, and for a while came “ very near to death.” 

Even after she had, with difficulty, been pulled back from the 
brink of the grave, she refused to go back to England. She 
returned to Scutari and carried on with her work. Not until July, 
1856, four months after the war had ended, did she leave. ■ 

The queen had sent a brooch, specially designed for her, and 
a warm letter expressing the hope that she would meet Miss 
Nightingale on her return. The government offered her a 
warship to take her home. She refused, and travelled home 
accompanied only by her aunt and a queen’s messenger. She 
eluded the enormous public reception prepared for her in London, 
and travelled on to her family’s country house. They did not know 
of her movements and she walked up from the station. 

So ended the great * adventure. Actually it was but the 
beginning of Florence Nightingale’s astonishing work. She lived 
to be ninety-one, and within a year or two of her death was a 
power to be reckoned with — the friend of reformers, the enemy of 
dilatory cabinet ministers. From an occupation' of sluts and 
drunkards, she made nursing into the high calling it is today. 

Yet to the world as a whole she is best remembered for her 
Crimean adventure, and the most familiar conception of her is in 
the Crimean War Memorial in Waterloo Place, London, where 
Sydney Herbert and “ The Lady with the Lamp ” stand for ever 
united in the great^;jyprk«.for/,.w^hich they lived. 




